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T R A N 8 L A I' IONS. 



THE VEDA'NTA-SUTRaS WfTH S'RI'KANTHA 
BHA'SHYA. 



Ctnf~ tied from pngc -70, Vol. I 

Adhikarana 6 

As against this view, we hr, VI that the A'nandainaya 
A'ttn.ui is the Pararnes'vnra, because this A'nauda nr 
b!.ss is repeatedly spoken of as unsurpassed. Begin- 
ning with ‘there arises this enquiry as to A'nainla,’* 
the s'ruti speaks of several grades of bliss, ranging 
from In*. nan bliss to that Ot Prajapati, each, higher 
grade !,eing a hundred times superior to the 
below it, and then conclude:; with *■ that the unit 
ot Brahman’s bliss, 1 ' tiins deelai ing I » y repetitii 
that Brahman's bliss stands unsurpassed at tile head 
The xatusarin cannot, be spoken ot .ndi npo-i- 
tnry ot unsurpassed Idles. 

As to the question how, d A'nan lamai lie the 
V vara, to ai eoillit tor Ills player loi |> in i 



answer is as follows -lust ;is the highly lustrous nn on 
attains clearness only on the disappearance of cion Is 
which liide her, so, too, in tho case of Him w ho is 
ever pure, purification consists in merely removing 
the tirodlL'htu-iuala, the dirt which nets (I veil 
Concealing El. in from our view. Wherefore V'uiiti- 
dainaya is none other than Paraines'vara. 

I Olijtrfiuii) — A'limi.l'i itself is doeUred In- Brah- 
man: and A'riaudamnya must l«*aiit deet miumati' 11 
tbereoi, ince the snHiy ‘ ninyn im'pin 
I eliange If A'liainhie'ava IVvata. it "idd 

follow that 1's‘v.ira dilTercut lr Hr.. B. 

thus, I's'vara a mere vi Kara elicit, lie ulu 

also be non-eternal. 

The -fitrakara sfati and 
objeeti m as foil, w < 

If -on hold it :* r.ot 0: -7'.; 

■ we holi you ire :~r 

lt'i.-.:ir.:5. 

't)l, r —.1 I 

vi Lira - d 

llls.1 I ..end lh- 

I 
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ges as “ from this world departing, he becomes united 
■frfth the physical (aunamayaj A'tman”'- the ‘ annji- 
maya’uud others occur in connection with ’ A’ttiiau 
which denotes a sentient lrdng, and ire described as 
reachable one after another by the liberated soul 
depa'tiug from this svojld of samsar.tr The Brahman 
who is known as Paramas’ivu and who is the cause 
ever, of Sadas'iva, i. of the .L'unrult^inaya who is 
the basis of the Annamaya and other A'tmanf, — is 
spoken of as His ' Fadasiva’s) basis. The A'nainlamaya 
is not regarded as distinct from Brahman and is 
therefore spoken Oi as Brahman. *rhns, all tilings 
considered" it may be concluded that A'nandamayn 
is Pavames'vara. 

Adhfkarana— 7. 

It has been established that the definition — hi rived 
at by an accordant construction of the scriptural 
texts — ot Brahman, the Supreme S'iva, as the cause 
of the Universe, is not too wide as applying to Pra- 
d liana and -Jiva as well. Next the Sutrakara pro- 
ceeds to discuss the passages which seem to declare 
that Hiianyagarbha, who is made up of the totality 
of Jivas is the cause of the Universe 

Not the other, because of incongruity. (I i. 17<- 

The following passage of the Mahopanishad forms 
the subject of discussion here: 

“ Whence proceeded the birth of flip Uuiveree, That 
Beingi by water sent forth the (bodies of) souls 
on earth, and \it was that Beyig) which by 
plants, mitered ir_to men and beasts, into all beings 
moving and ■«unoviug.”t 

The doubt arises as to whether the Purnsha spoken 
of as the cause of the birth etc of the whyle Universe 
is the Parames' vara or some one else. 

P<r riapaktilut : — It is the Hiianyagaridia, because of 
His characteristic marks desciihed here. 

From the puranic passage 

“The three lokas having become one ocean, the 
Brahman in the form 'it Niravana reclines on 
tho surpent-bed, expanded In* the devouring of 
the three worlds.’’ 

we learn that Brahma lies in the ocean. This charac- 
teristic mars uf His is found dosvrila-d n flic* passage: 
Whom within tin: ocean the sages weave. “I 

•Tail. 3-IO. 

L’ ]». 1. 

wIioih | lii* >«•!> t'nriniM*/ liiiii.>« , ll ili«* nliuU L’niv •*!'*• 

tol’lll llli'ill.** Ivrs a clniii. 



In the'opening passage of tne whole sectio.. “ Praja- 
pati moves in th6 Jvomb within * He js described as 
having entered info all beings, aud in the conclusion 
the passage" the creator made the sun and the moon 
as before, also heaven arid the eaitli”t dSclares that 
He is the cause. Wherefore i_t, is bu right that To 
the Hiiany.'igavbhii who is thus referred to in lift open- 
ing and c including passages apply all the .*> (tributes 
described in the intervening passages. .Moieuver,*^ 
reference has been made to the following passages 
which treat of Hirauyagarbha: 

He was horn of wipers Ac. ” 

Hiranyagariiha at first was Ac 

hi t he section first referred to here, it certainly 
Praj;i]iati*thaT is treated of ,-for, we find it said that 

Prajapati moves in the womb within thc"unborn is 
horn in many a form.” In the section next referred 
to, it is said that “ Prajapnti is verily the Mirari- 
y agar) dm . ” Thercfoie it is verily the Hiranyagarbha 
who is described lure as the cause of the birth of the 
world and so on. 

As against the foregoing view wo hold as follows: 
It is "hot the Hironyagarbha as distinct from rtlo 
Parames' vara, that is treated of here; for, the attri- 
butes of Parames'vara — such us being tlfe cause of-tbp 
oiigin of the Universe — cannot apply to the Hiranya- 
garbha. The Being spoken *yf at tho beginning as 
the cause of the Universe, as the being ".whence 
proceeded the birth of the Universe’’ ft described, to 
be higher than all and far transcending the darkness 
or the region of Prakriti, in the versus beginning 
with the following: — 

" Tli^re is verily none else higher und^iuhtleNthaii 
This which is higher than the high ami gieatcr 
than the great;*. Which is Tine, ulmiaiiiiest, of 
endless forms, the. whole uflivdVse, the aucieyt, 
beyond tin 1 darkness ” + 

This cannot apply to the Hiianyagarbha wh i i 
within the .WumJaue Kgg. .Moreover, mokslia or im- 
mortality i* said result from a knowledge id *IJim, 
in the words 

■‘Tin v who know 1 1 1 1 m fieeoiiie inimortnT 

’fin., too, cliIihiC ri b i in J f«r:iity agarojia’. for, as a 
special liisi.m Jiii-luiig mark oi P.iraine-'vara, il 

• >|.|l.!, Mi. I I. 

t I V rai.v n . 

: V!., : IV I.- 
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Accordingly since Pammes'vara cannot be vikara, 
A'nan.lariayn is none ot’er than Jiva. 

(Auwer) : — No, because here the suffix ‘maya’ 
implies abundance. Only in the words 'aunamaya, 

* pranumaya ‘ and maaoinayn,’ * maya' means vikara 
or modified form. Vijnanamaya is the Jiva in whom 
Vijuanc or intellection is in abundance , A'nandamaya 
is Parames'vara in whom A'nanda or bliss abounds. 

(Objection) : — As occurring in a section dealing 
with vikaras or modified forms, it is altogether but 
proper that the suffix ‘ mnya * should be taken to 
mean vikarr. 

In ansver, the Sutrakara says: 

Also became of the mention of a reason therefor (I. i. 151 

The passage He alone verily Causes bliss ,,r 
declares A nandamaya as the cause of bliss with refer- 
ence to Jivas. He alone who himself abounds in bliss 
cau impart bliss to others. Wherefore A'nandamaya 
is none other than Panicles' vara 

Objection : — Though it has been said that A'nanda- 
muya is the l’arames'vara in whom bliss is abundant 
still, it will be found that He is quite distinct from 
bnJi man ; for. the words Brahman is the tail, the 
basis ”f show that He has Brahman for His basis. 
If it be admitted that Brahman is distinct from the 
i’araines'vara, the former becomes a dependent being 
and cannot, therefore, be 'he cause of the universe, 
and so on. Wherefore it is better to hold that Jiva 
is mean'. here. 

In reply 'he Sutrakara says 

And the very subject of the hymn is sung he’-e — (1- i. 16) 

The very Brazilian spoken in tbe words of the 
Mantra, “Tit th, Wisdom, and Endless- is Bralman’’^ 
is described as A'namlaniaya in the passage “ Another 
inner utiniiu is A'liandamaya, y ;ls abounding in bliss. 
In 'lie passage Brahman is tin tail, the basis, the 
woid Brahman "designates Pranave, which as the 
designation of Panu les'vara, forms His basis 

On this subject some 1 in Id as Follows: — 

It is l be t’nciniwl-ixn or Supreme Eight, the Prakriti 
A'l unlit, that is spoken oi in the N'rnti ns A'naiida- 
ina’ a; but mu i lie I’aia-lhabiuaii, thaL Cause wliicli is 
bey im i i lie ! niverse anil described, as “ Truth. W'is- 
d“in, and t’aidles-. is Brahman.” A'linmlnmn va is the 

i :iii. \ 2 

♦ T;tii l j»:unMi;nl - 
!• - 1 
T.i! I |. 



Paramilkils'a described as the Prakriti or tbe material 
cause of tbe universe including akas'a or ether, a, 
stated in the passage From this A'tman, verily, was 
akas'.. produced. ”* That the A'tman here spoken of is 
of the form of Parama,k.ks'a is seen from the passage “ If 
this akas'a, the A'nar.da, did not exist &c.” t And the 
passage “ BrahmarLis the tail, the basis” } shows that 
Brahman is the basis if A'nanda-akas'a. According- 
ly in the passage “ That is the unit of Brahman’s bliss” 
we find that the A'nanda rests in Brahman. This very 
A'nanda is again described as the nrakriti of all beings 
in passages like 

“ He knew that A'nanda is Brahman, it is from 
A'nanda verily are all these beings born." § 

And A'nanda is here spoken of as Brahman in the 
words “ A'nanda is Brahmnn, ” because as an attribute 
of Brahman is i* not quite distinct from Brahman. 
The passage “ This wisdom of Bhrigu and Varuna is 
bas^d on the ParHmnkas'a declares that Varuna's 
wisdom concludes with Paramakas'a, which is an attri- 
bute of Brahman, and which is of the nature of Su- 
preme 31iss, the prakriti or material cause of the uni- 
verse, otherwise known as tho Supreme energy, tbe 
self-conscious A'tman. Wherefore it is the Supremo 
energy (Parnma-sakti) — which is an attribute of Brah- 
man, the A'tman which is the Prakriti or the mate- 
rial cause, the Supreme Light (ParamfiktVa), that is 
spoken of ns A'nandamaya. As the substance possess- 
ing A'nand imaya as an attribute, tbe Supreme Brah- 
man is spoken of as its basis. And Vijnanamaya is 
the Jiva, the worshipper theveof. The Sutrakara has 
introduced the Sutra 1 3, thinking that „he A'nanda- 
maya- A'tman is one with Brahman, because the for- 
mer, the A'nandamaya, which is of the nature of an 
attribute (dharma) and energy (Sakti) cannpt be 
thought of as distinct from the latter, the Para-Brah- 
man, the basic substance wherein it inheres as an 
attribute and energy. 

Others, again, hold as follows : these five A'tman, 
spoken of as annnmaya and so on, are no doubt the 
five sentient Parashas or spiritual entities on the can- 
sal piano of being, designated as Brahma, Y r ishnu, Ru- 
dra. 1's'iina and Sadas'iva and who are the impelling 
controllers of the five bhutas or cosmic elements hint- 
ed at by unin (food) etc., inasmuch as in such passa- 

* Tail. Upunisliail 2-1. 

fTaii. Ujt»ni.<li:ul 2-7. Tint. T T |miii$)i:\<l 2-5. 

JTnii. (' ji;»iiisliuil 3-0, 

§ T;iii l |i. !i-l> 
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ges as “ from this world departing, he becomes united 
Kith the physical (aunamayaj A'tman”'- the ‘ annji- 
maya’ ,aud others occur in connection \vi th • A'ttnau 
which denotes a sentient b’-iug, and are described as 
reachable one after another by the liberated soul 
depaitiug from this svo^ld of sanisarnr The Brahman 
who is known as p aramas’i va and who is the cause 
ever, of Sadas'iva, *. <■ , of the A'luntijt+mayu. who is 
the basis of the Annntnaya and other A'tinnns, — is 
spoken of as His f^idaSiva’s) basis. The A’nandamaya 
is not regarded as distinct from Heal iman and is 
therefore spoken oi as Brail tnuu. *rims, all things 
considered*" it may be concluded that A'nandarnayn 
is Parames'vara. 

Adhikarana- 7. 

It has been established that the definition — hi rived 
at bv an accordant construction of the scriptural 
texts — of Brahman, the Supreme S'iva, as the cause 
of the Universe, is not too wide as appiyjng to Pra- 
dhana and -Jiva as well. Next tlie Sutvakiira pro- 
ceeds to discuss the passages which seem to declare 
that Hiranyagarhha, who is made up of the totality 
of Jivas is ihe cause of the Universe 

Hot the other, because of incongruity. (1. i 17V. 

The following passage of the Mahopanisbad forms 
the subject of discussion here: 

“ Whence proceeded the birth of the Universe, That 
Being; bv water sent forth the f bodies of) souls 
on earth, mid ^it was that Being) which by 
plants, entered into men ami beasts, into all beings 
moving and a nmoviug.”+ 

The doubt arises as to whether the Purtishu spoken 
of as the cause of the birth etc of the w hyle Universe 
is the Paramos' vara or someone else. 

Pitriapakxha : — It is the Hiimiyagarhlia, because of 
His characteristic marks described here. 

From the puranic passage : 

“The three luk*s having become ocean, the 
Brahman in the form of Niiavana reclines on 
the serpent-bed, expanded bp*' the devouring of 
the three worlds.’’ 

we learn that Brahma lies in the ocean. This charac- 
teristic nuns of Ills is found describ.-d n the passage: 
Whom within tin 1 ocean the sagos weave. '! 

•Tail • l*|*;iui>lirnl 

+ M;tlr.imi. L|i. 1. 

whom I In* sii'.'t funniiii' Jiinit«‘H 1 1n* n IhiU- C; "i' ••J” 
U_ri-:t‘U I’linil ihmilM lv»** a c!«»* h 



In the'opening passage of tne whole secr.io.. “ Praja- 
pati moves in th# Jvomb within * He js described as 
havin'.' entered info all beings, aud in the conclusion 
the passage" the creator made the sun mid the moon 
as before, also heaven artfl the eaitli”t declares that 
He is the cause. Wherefore i.t is bu right that to 
the Hiianyagaiblia who is thus referred to in tli% open- 
ing and C'liclnding passages apply all the .attributes 
described In the intervening passages. .Moieover," 
reference has been made to the following passages 
which treat, of Hiranyagarblia: 

" He was born of waters Ac. ” 

Uirnnyagariiha at, first was Ac 

hi the section first referred to here, it is certainly 
Priijiinatihliat is treated of ; for, we find it said that 

Prajapati moves in the womb within thc"uiiborn is 
born in ninny a form. ” In the section next referred 
to, it is said that “ Prajapati is verily the Hiraii- 
yagarhha. ” Thercfoie it is verily the Hiranyagarblia 
who is described lure as the cause of the birth of the 
world and so on. 

As against the foregoing view we hold as follows: 
It is not the Hiranyagarblia as distinct from rtlc 
Para tiles' vara, that is treated of here; for, flic attri- 
butes of Paraines'vara — such as being tfffe cause of-thp 
origin of the Universe — cannot apply to the Hirnnya- 
gurbha. The Being spoken at the beginning as 
the Cause of the Universe, as the being- “.whence 
proceeded the birth of the Universe*’ 7s described- to 
be higher than all and far transcending the darkness 
or the region of Pruknti, in the versus beginning 
with the fnllovrttig: — 

“ Tlitjj-ii is verily none else higher aiid^uibtleK-than 
This which is higher than the high and gieatcr 
than the great;*. which is Tine, linmaiiii'est, of 
endless forms, tile, whole iiflivdrse, the ancioyt, 
beyond the darkness.” J 

This cannot apply to the Hiranyagarblia win i 
within tin- Mundane logo. Moreover, niokslui or im- 
mortality i- said t*> result In. in a knowledge of “Hi in, 
ill tile words 

“ Tin v who know Mini hecniiie ililliiorlnT. 

TJlis, I" 1 *, i"w ini' C rrli i I Lran v agai iih;i. lor, as a 
special ilisiiiii?iii-lniig hiiirk "I I ‘.iralin-.-'varn, ii 

• VI.,!.. I I. 
t ‘I , -l \ra,i_v.i- ■ 

; Vi.. 1 ,: I I- I.- 

ii.i ra 
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declared Ural He is the source of immortali^f in the 
following- passage. 

When like leather men can foldi*"ther, men alone 
without.knowing l>'ivn there can be an end of 
pain.” ” 

It is of no use to say that He (the Hiranyagarbha) is 
referred to in the opening and concluding passages. 
As inapplicable to Hiranyagarbha, the words Praja- 
pati” and “Dhata,” denote the Parames'vara who is 
literal] v the Lord of creatures and the supporter of 
the Un, verse Hi both the sections referred to — 
Taittiriya A'ranyaka 3-13 an* Taittiriya Sambita 4-1-8 
— it is thb Parames'vara Himself thfft is spoken of, 
because of His characteristic attributes that H^ is 
the Lord of the Universe and far beyond it — described 
thus . 

■‘Who rules this, the two-footed and the four- 
footed”t “ The sun-coloured, beyond the darkness.” J 

Wherefore He who is spoken of as Prajapati and 
the cause of the. world is the Parame'sVara, not the 
Hiranyagarbha. 

As against the vffew that the Hiranyagarbha it the 
cause of the Universe since there 1 is no distinction 
between Him«nd Parames'vara, the Sutrakara says : 

And because of the mention of a distinction. (I. i- 18). 

A distinction between Parames'vara and Hiranya- 
garbh.t as caus^at*d effect, is made in this Maho- 
panishad in the following passage: — 

“The Rudra, the Great Sage (Maharshij transcend- 
ing the Universe, first saw Hirai.yagarbha, the 
first of the i)cvas then being born.” § 

Wherefore it may be concluded that the 1 fevara is the 
cause of the whole Universe iwefading Hiranyagarbha. 

The Sutrakara rcflites another possible objection 
thus 

And in spite of his desire, no ground for inference. (I. i. 19). 

Everywhere in the Sruli Hiranyagasbha’s de«ire 
eoiirffl-iiing the creation of the Universe is spoken of 
in the \vufds~“ Prajapatc desired, may I produce the 
creatu-.t-s, ” ^till there is no ground for the inference 
that L<* is the cause of the universe, for his desire 
concerns itself with the minor creation. Even this 

S'wtif/vitf.'ira l ’ | j. O 'J. 

Tin p* cun In* no cml of {min without a kuowlotlgi' of Siva. 

+ T:*i(. Sjiik. 4- 1 -8. 

X ’lait. aranyaka 3-l.i. 

§ Mil Ii « It ;i 1M V illill Up. 12. 



minor creation peffeins to the Parames'vara Himself 
wf'o takes tne form of Hiranyagarbha aa the Sutra* 
kara will -ay in the Sutra II. iv. 20. 

The Sutrakara now proceeds to consider view 
that the identity pf Parames'vara and Hiranyagarbha 
should be admitted inasmuch as it declared in the 
passage. 

“Entering in the form of this Jiva, the Atman, 
the name and form will I differentiate,”* that 
Parames'vara who has entered into the universe 
as its soul in the form of Himnyagw.rbha is the creator 
of names and forms. 

And heroin (it) declares his relation to Him (I. i. 20) 

Herein, in the science of this very Upnnishad, the 
inantrio.texts declar e the Hiranyagarbha's subordinate 
relation to Parames'vara, in the words “ Brahman is 
the Lord, the Lord of Brahma ”t. Wherefore, it fol- 
lows that nopp out Parames'vara is the cause of the 
universe and that the Hiranyagarbha is subordinate 
to Him. 

Adhlkarana— 8. 

By means of arguments adduced in the foregoing 
adhikaranas it has been established that Para-Brah- 
man is the Being called Siva who is distinct from 
chit and achit, spirit and matter; who is omniscient, 
ever-oontehted, of beginningless wisdom^independent 
of never-tailing power, infinite potentialities, the 
two-fold cause c i the whole universe ; who can be 
revealed only by the one accordant interpretation of 
the whole science of the Upanishad; who, by nature 
is without a second, self-luminous, aft. "onjoined with 
the whojp Universe ; who is the existence, Intelligence 
and Bliss imessence; who constitutes the means by 
which to cut asunder the bond of samsara. The 
next adhikuranu proceeds to point out that form of 
His on which to concentrate the mind and which con- 
stitutes for the aspirant an antidote for samsara 

(He who is) within is Faramesvara because of the declaration of 
His attributes. (I. L 21). 

The following passage in the Chhandogya forms 
the subject of discussion here: 

“ Now that Golden Person, who is seen within the 
sun, with golden beard and golden hair, golden alto- 
gether to the very tips of his nails, whose two eyes 
are like white lotus 

# Cliliandog_ a-U; . 6 — 3. 

fMaluna. Up. 21. 

+ Clih. Upiiuisliud 1-6. 
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The doubt arises as to whether this golden person 
within the sun is Parames'vara or any particular Dr- 
vata. 

Now, D a.-ames'vara who is the basis of all and who 
is everywhere, cannot be the person who is within the 
sun and of golde- form. If it be held to be the form 
assumed by Him c. His own accord, it must necessa^ 
lily be the form containing three eves. Such a 
form is not found here : we find described here only 
two eyes which aulike blue lotus’s. 

Or, even if it were the body assumed of his own 
accord, it would certainly produce paiu even in'the 
case of Paramos' vara as much s^s in the case of sam- 
Snrins. Even iu the case of a voluntary contact, it is 
in the very nature of fire to burn the thing in contact. 
Thus it is not proper to suppose that Paramos' vara be- 
comes united to body. Wherefore the person 
(spoken of in the passage under dis-.nssi'n) is some 
Devata, not the Parames'vara. This is the argnm mt 
that may be adduced on behalf of the Ptirvapakshn. 

The fUdifhuntc maintains that it is the Parames'vara 
Himself — Why so ? — Because of the mention of bis 
attributes. In the passages “ Ho is the master of all 
worlds and of all desires ” and “ His name is the 
‘ Above’, He has risen above all sins ” * it is the attribu- 
tes of Parames'vara, the attributes of finlessness and 
of mastery o.er all worlds anil desires, are spoken of ; 
for, it is revealed that 

One indeed is Rndra, — they are never for a se- 
cond, — who rules these woilds bv Uis ruling 
energies. '+ 

The One who to many ordains the objects of 
desire.” £ and so on. 

As to the contention that He who is the basis of all 
an ', who pervades all cannot be a dweller within the 
sun, we reply that the Parames'vara who is Hie basis 
of all and who pervades all things assumes some 
golden 'omi in consideration of the devotees and 
dwells i.i the solar orb. Unlike us. by such a connec- 
tion with the body the Is'vara does nor. become sub- 
ject to the evil of samsara. The blessed -,'inli itself 
declares both his connection with the body and his 
freedom from all sin. In fact, dependant as we arc 
on the authority of s'ruti, we do not hold analogical 
reasoning very high. Even fire cannot burn those 

* 0 Lilt. L’pn nisi uid 1 — 6. 

■f S' vctu U pan i e 1 1 nil 3 — 2 . 

* S'vi-t Upuuiiiliad (> — 13. 
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thiugs in contact which are tpp powerful. Tim mention 
of two eyes of the three-cyed Parames' vara is meant 

merely to sl.ow its resemblance to white lotus .• it does 

^ • •• , 

not nieup the absence of a third eye. When we say, 
for instance, of a man having three sow, that two 
of his sons are like fire, the mention, of the number 
‘two’ does not imply the absence of the third,* but it 
is meant to show the re^einblar rc of the t^o sons to 
fire. So also here. Two of Parames'vara’s eyes’ 
shine like the white lotus which has been blossomed 
by the sun, whereas the third eye, which is naturally 
.dosed, d( es not resemble the fully-bJossomed lotus; 
it is like a closed lotus. 

( Objection: ) In the'* following passage, 

“This Being who moves, the Dark-necked Nilagri- 
va) and Red, whom the cowherds and the \v..ter-c.irry- 
ing women have seen, and whom all beings see, He> 
when seen, makes us happy/’* 

we are giveu to understand .that the dark-ueeked 
Parames'vara ’s visible to all beings. And from ano- 
ther passage “ The three-eyed sun who by his splen- 
dour has pervaded the orb on all sides” we learn that 
he possesses three eyes. Therefore A'ditya Himsjlf 
is the Parames'vara visiblo to all and residing in the 

middle of the shining orb. Otherwise, show can tue 

. ■ 
Sruti speak of the sun ns dark-necked and three-eyed 

or designate Him a Brahma!', in the words “This sun 

is Brahman” ? t Wherefore' it, is the very JJnn-god 

residing in the orb, spoken of as lie*" who is. within „ 

the sun,’!, that is referred to as the golden puruslgr or 

spirit 

Against this view the Sutrakara says: — 

And beca-ae of themention of & distinction, He is mother »I i 22.i 

The Parames'vara of golden form i:s qui.'e distinct 
from that ssntient A*dityn, th<^ personal soul of the 
solar orb. because of the distinction made in the s'rnti. 

Who dwelling iu the sun, inner than the sun, whom 
the sun knows not, whose body the sun is, who wrthin 
controls the siin, — he is thy A'tmuu, the InliL-r Regu- 
lator ( Antaryamin), the Immortal. ”£ 

Here the word immortal” denotes S iva, b-caus^ it 
is said in the -J-ibaia l pnnishad in praise of-S'atit"udri- 
ya tliat “ the-e verily are riietlesigaations' ot the Im- 
mortal” § From the attribute — described of Para- 

• Tttit. S:iial»H:i -i -S- 1 

+ Tn it. A-sn; aka 2-2. 

Z Br. L pauisliaiJ C 7. 

| JabAlu. L>. 3. 
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ines'vara — tnat He is unknown to the sun, v, j should 
understand that the Para mes' vara i., distinct froth the 
Jiva. Wherefore it is “he Parames'va-a dwelling 
within the sun, the golden Is' vara, — it is the Parame- 
s'vara as d-stingulshed from the sentient sun that is 
spoken of here us “ dark-needed, blood-red.’ * As 
the indwelling soul of tlie Sun, lie is spoken of by the 
snn. 

(Objection :1 The “ durk-uecked” dwelling with- 
in the sun is not the Parames'vara ; on the other hand 
He is Narayana. Accordingly the lay poets, every- 
where. declare: — 

“To bi always meditated upon *s He, Narayana, 
who, dwelling within the sunV orb, is seated on 
the lotus-seat.” 

He alone can properly be said to have two eyes like 
the white lotus, because He is well-known as ‘ the 
Pundarikakslia or the lotus-eyed.” Why all the trou- 
ble of explaining it otherwise ? 

(Answer) : — No ; because the special characteristic 
marks of the Parame'svara which are found described 
in connection with the Golden Spirit (Hiranmaya 
Purusha', cannot be explained when applied to Narn- 
yena. Now it is proper to determine the drift of this 
passage of doubtful signification, — referred to in the 
Sutra, — by collating it with other passages which 
admit of no doubt. 

In the Mahop-mishad there is the following 
passage: — 

“It .s verily the snn (aditya) that burns this orb, 

etc.” t 

Here die sun, the personal soul dwelling in the orb, 
is spoken of in the words “the persou who is in 
this shining orb”; then the Gcklen Spirit, the Regu- 
lator within the'suTi, is referred to in the words 

* Tait. Siir hita 

* Malm. Up. 1 3-1*4.* 



“ This Golden spirit- who is within the sun. ” * ; then 
again His vibhuti (glory) as the sun is spoken of i.i 
the words “ The sun is the vigor, energy, strength and 
fame.”*; then he is refwred to as the ^rord of all 
beings in the words “ He is, the Spirit, the Lord of 
all Beings.”* thffn again in answer as it were to the 
nuestiou who He' is, Ho is ag;-in described in the 
section which begins with “ All is Rudra...” * and 
concludes thus “ to Him who is Goldeu-arnied the 
Golden'Lord, the Lord of Ambika (the mother), the 
Lord of Gina.” f.As the mention of ‘ arm’ in this descrip- 
tion stands for other features as well, we should un- 
derstand tnat it means the golden-coloured. There- 
fore it follows that ki is He whose colour is like gold, 
who is the Lord of IJini, that is spoken of ns the one 
dwelling within the sun. Here His characteristic 
marks are : ILe is Nilagriva or dark -necked, He is the 
Lord of Uma. These cannot be ascribed to any being 
other than flu; 1 araines’vara. The possession of eyes 
like lotus is a general mark, applicable to other beings 
besides Narayana. We speak of a woman or a man 
having eyes like lotus. When the two marks are 
mentioned together, tlife special mark should prevail in 
our determining of the exact being spoken of here. 
The passage cited above to show that Narayana should 
always be meditated upon as the deity dwelling with- 
in the sun.should 1m understood in a figurative sense. 
WherefoTe it follows that the Being -vfio has to be 
meditated upon as dwelling in the sun by seekers of 
Moksha is non: but the Blessed l’arames vara des- 
cribed in the Savitri or Gayalri-Hylnn — of golden 
form,, having three eyes, dark-necked the Lord of 
Uma, the Lord of all regions and all desires, nn- 
touch:: dlty any evil whatsoever. 

A M.\HA'6e\ A S'a'stki, is. a. 

(To hr routinucil ). 

•Miilin.-C|i. 23. 

+ Muliaim. [>puui.shiiil is. 
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Pbapakaran’s Statement. 

1. We will state to the world wherein Praoakara 
differs: from Bhatuieharya in the exposition of the 
Doctrines held bv that austere ascetic Jaimini Baga- 
van from a diligent study of the Vedas. 

2. Such^a thing as Apurva arises after a man ha 8 
performed (Tustere sacrifices, ami it (Apurva) again 
produces fruits, (in the next birth) after its past 
Karma has been performed by the body in conjunction 
with the intelligent Soul. When the Soul has attained 
to a condition of freedom from all act-on and vesults, 
and remains quiet like a block of earth or stone, then 
it is that the soul lias attained Mul:ti. This is his 
statement. 

His Refutation. 

1. The Vedas assert that it is the past Karma that 
produces fruits and you now set up against the autho- 
rity of the Vedas some new thing as Apurva. if the 
fruits are not the result of the past Karma hut derived 
newly from Apurva, then we may assert that the 
flowers of the sky acquired their fragrance, after they 
were worn on the head. 

2. The Vedas speak of Ananda in Mukti, and 
what you state therefore is erroneous that cessatiou of 
intelligence aud action is Mukti. As well could yon 
say that the man in a swoon is in Mukti. Five depriv- 
ed of -its redness (heat; loses its ideotlty. Your 
assertion that the soul can subsist in Mukti after it 
loses its intelligence cannot he admitted by us. 

Sabua Bkahm avadi’s Stitkmenj'. 

1. It Is Sabda (souud) which is delusively under- 
stood as the Universe. Tho substance postulated by 
the ignorant, (as different from sound) is a mere myth. 
The right understanding of this doctrine is real Mukti. 
So says the Sabda Brahinavadi, without a prouer 
Study of the nature of the Universe. 

2. The Prupakura sets up a new postulate calling it Apmru to 
explain the Karma being undergone in oiic’h life time, ami lie doe* 
Dot try tef explain it a* the effect of past Karma. Apurvu means 
something wliich did not exist before The explanation ia an lmn li 
no explanation at all, and naming such notion is like explaining the 
effects of opium by baying that it is due to its H-«m indent- power. 



2. This delusive perception is caused by the differ- 
entiation and increase (Parindma of Sqbda) ; and this 
results in the seen Universe. As such the only real 
entity i? Sabda. What is culled the substance 
(meaning) is merely the product of Sabda. If you 
assert otherwise, then no substance does exist without 
sound name 1 . 

3. In two such words ‘ ^ and To*' meaning respect- 
ively flower and Lakshini at one time and earth and 
animal at another time, the words fso.und; remain the 
same though the meanings differ... As such it. is the 
words (Sabda) that we lo-ingly utter that contains the 
concept meaning different things. 'I his is similar to 
rice becoming fried lice. 

4. Jt is after wc utter a word, we become conscious 
of the substance ; as such, understand that the word 
(sound) is the only real substance. If you say that 
the word and its meaning are related together 
conjointly, then, even when you give the meaning, it 
is a word. 

His Refutation. 

1. If von say the Universe was formed by the 
delusive differentiation of Saida, then you luid better 
admit also as a substance this delusive differentiation. 
If believing in Sabda as a reality is itself Mukti, then 
you conflict in this matter with the express teaching 
of the Vedas which insist upon the performance of 
rites and the attainment of knowledge as tne- means 
of salvation. 

2. As the Sabda i' formless, if. could not thiirk -of 
attaining forms when becoming the Universe. If you 
compare this change to the change of milk into curds, 
then curds could not become milk and the worhLcould 
not be reduced back to sound, and your Sabda (sound)’ 
will perish. 

\Vhen you predicate change by Puriuania arid 
Virarthana) of Sabda you must admit at the same 
time that Sabda is perishable, as the -ubstanee indicat- 
ed by sound -s everywhere, the w irds sound' become 
merely the symbols of the tilings when "we wish to 
know them. 

4- You said that the substance lias no form except 
from sound, and that therefore sound is tl-a real.subs- 
tance The word ^ sound 1 J has two meanings 

3. Suva a coiiifiMilsilor ''if the* tiling is the i’urinuiuii of aowi J, 
then w I ion wo inter the nmnr lire, fire iiuim 1m- produced. If c lie 
tiling id I'trnrtlm tut llieu wl- ;n wc uteri’ the name lire, mil’ tongues 
must bo souvln'd. Ah smell il" - ibing cannot Im* tie rived from 
Snlt'fa by wither mini**. Tins word is a mere Nimhol or murk ( 
t<fj- j • }, by which wc have Inarm to rail the tlfluL. 
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‘ Vishnu and ‘ mOi'kiA'.’ Then can you say that 
\ isliiui is monjfcv if H>nnd be the veal substance : 

o. Rico requires fire to become fried rice (so the 
iinalosfv is fallacious). As a number of inermiugs is 
united in a Void, the learning’ to know the mannings 
is krfbwledge of*5«Mrt ; and real knowledge consists 
in learning to know the distinct Padurthas (things). 
As such the knowledge of things (substance) is of 
greater importance than the knowledge of Sabda. 

G. The name indicates the thing we bavo already 
percei ed or abrut to perceive. As such the substance 
is really the thing perceived >nd not the name (sound). 
Where did you learn to say that Sabda is substance 
and not the thing. 

7. Perception (knowledge 1 of a thing i9 induced 
when the^oul is in conjunction with the internal and 
external senses and their cause (Prakriti) and the 
tITIng perceived and the light of God- In such a 
perception or knowledge there is no name but only 
the thing or substance. 

1. As a lamp' lights the things lying in daikness, 
so Sabda is an instrument or aid for understanding 
the substance. )fhe Sabda is not eternal ; it‘ will 
perish. This Sabda was produced by the Almighty 
God and as such the Sabda cannot be God. 

m 

Notes. 

As thus explained and exposed, it might be thought 
that the system deserves very little consideration, that 
this represents an effete and obsolete system. But 
the fallacies inherent in this system are so deep-root- 
ed that they d&n he detected in many a subtle reason- 
ing to-day. Mai .y of the word-juggles existing in the 
Vedanta philosophy can he traced to bine influence of 
this system, such as the mvth of the ifama Ruj)a 
Prajiamha, as illustrated by the simile of the sea and 
tin wave and the foam and in tn#ny an other argument. 
The names or sounds are themselves taken for things 
ami hence the confusion in thought. It ri forgotten 
that a name is ‘ merely a mark attached to a thing to 
en uhke it to "be spoken about,’ and that there may be 
knowledge oitliuur language aud things without 
names. Says Dr Bain, “The knowledge that guides 
the* lower .animals is unconnected with language. 
They observe bv tbeir senses the things about them ; 
and the observations are remembered - in sensible 
forms. The bush that gives jhelter.'tfre herbage for 
food, the animals to be preyed npon,' are known arid 
sought after, by the sole guidance of sense jimpres- 
sions.” 
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“ Human beings *have numerous experiences of the 
same kind involving the order of nature, without 
beincr corrected with words. The cjiiid has a large 
stock of sense-knowledge" before it can ttv^erstand 
and employ language. The skill of the ai tizan con- 
sists, for the largest part, in ass- ciStityis between sensi- 
ble appearances and movements ; o the stone polisher 
the sight of the surface at once suggests the next 
blow. Even in a highly intellectual profession, as 
the practice of Physic, the consummation of skill 
requires a largtT sense knowledge passing beyond the 
scope of language. The physician learns from books, 
everything that can be expressed in words ; bnt there 
are delicate shades of diagnosis that no language can 
convey, stored up without verbal expression, in the 
eye, tfw ear and the touch.” “ Aud there are numerous 
sources of error, pitfals and snares in the use of 
names, and mostly in the abuse of abstract names, 
which is exemplified in the almost irresistible tendency 
they have to suggest the existence of things in the 
abstract. ” The other branch of the Sadba Brahma- 
vadis, believe in the Vedic mantra (sound) as all 
powerful and that no higher power like God is at all 
necessary to explain the existence and origin of the 
Universe and that Sabda is itself God. There are 
believers in the Vedalike Jaiminiand bis pupils end in 
the efficacy of Vedic rites and ceremonies, and yet who 
believed in no God. Among the modern-day brahmins, 
many' may be foand who strictly adhere to the belief 
that the Vedic Iftantra alone is all powerful and Sxddhift 
&c. can be acquired by the power of the mantra without 
belief kn God. The phrase ‘ Mantric Power’ embodies 
the fallacy of the whole system, as opposed to 
Divine Pov^pr. Consider the following quotation 
from Barth, “ Sacrifice is only an act of preparation, 
it is the best of acts, but it is an act and its fruits 
consequently perishable. Accordingly although whole 
sections of these treatises (Upanishads are taken up 
exclusively with speculations on the rites, what they 
teach may be summed up in the words of the wlundaka 
Upanishad, ' Ivno\\ the Atman only and aw%y with 
everything else ; it alone in the bridge of immortality.’ 
The Veda itself and the whole circle of saergd science 
are quite as sweepingly consigned to the second 
place. The Veda is not the true Brahm ; it is only its 
reflexion. And the science of this jjnperfect Brabm, 
this Sabda Brahm or Brahm in words only is a science 
cfc a lower-order. The true science is that which has 
the true Brahm, the Para Brahm for its subject.” 
The Rishis of Tumtlcavanp were votaries of the Sabda 
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Brahm and they believed that thdy could effect their 
salvation by the Vedic Mantra alone and thought, like 
Indra and Agni.of old noticed in the Kena Upanishad 
that they required all their’ powers by their own will 
and independent of the Divine help, and became 
thoroughly filled jvith Egoism (A hanKhra). ThisAhan- 
kara had to be dest-ioyed. Their power and sanctity 
had to be put to the test. Their power was so frail 
that their sanctity left them the moment they Hud 
their wives saw tl.e form of Mohini and BitcTiudana. 
Then they tried ^Hieir # powers to' destroy these 
Beings. The Veda is often symbofised by the deer, 
ubtaa chiefly as the sound uttered by it is 
supposed to resemble the Vedic Miant and the Risbis 
created a gigantic deer and sent it out to kill Siva. 
It raised such a tremendous Meat as to re*ch the 
uttermost regions and yet it affected not the 
Supreme; and the One took it in its hands and held it 
quite close to its ear. This allegory traly illustrates 
the principle that however loud we may shout out 
the name of God, we cannot reac^i him and know him, 
unless we do it in all love and in all spirit. One other 
remark and we close our notes. In regard to fihatta- 
charya’s system, that the Veda is uurevealed (Sicayam- 
bu) it will be interesting to note that of the present 
day Hindu systems, except Saivism, all the other 
schools hold to this doctrine and Saivism alone believes 
in the Veda'-as revealed and God as the revealer. 
If other schools, hold that the V<*da is hot re- 
vealed, it is because the Beings they believe in are 
not expressly mentioned in the Veda itself as the 
revealer or they have not ascended to the tru£ idea 
of God as the revealer of all knowledge out of His 
Infinite Grace. In any view, it cannot be true that 
the Veda was self-caused, it must either have an 
human author or a Divine author and it can only be 
art-euphemism to call it Bimyamhu. 

J. _U. NaM.aswami Pi i.i.ai , ti. a., li. i, 

(To hr contimif'ilj . 



TAYUMANAVAR. 

God and the Wobi.d 

This poem of the Saint Tkyumauavav, remarkable alike 
for beauty of ideas and setting, and to which no trans- 
lation can do justice, describes (as feft- as words 'can) 
God, the only reality, and by contrast the World, with its 
“lust of the fiesb, and the lust of the eyes and the pride 
of life,” clinging to the pleasures of the senses as heaveii 
and as real, only to find its mistake when ill the throes of 
death and to learn too late that Go3 is the only help 
and should have been the only goal. Not Ghat the Saint 
altogether condemns sensuous enjoyments. He has else- 
where explained in' what spirit they should be Enjoyed. 

Q en &u3ev eausrffij-.ee aneuQggkiKr 
(Sje&tr ijaeiL/ePefld 
O t ir err, en,S @ ii L c/e.f iflea i_p@2ar ppirit. gr ® 
geSir* .ip blit art— wr-OJ ir ir 
en.i^ joaj 8 «w pQpetn (ipeir/8ei>tt>^'i] even Gar 
fiQujjiG urr ^dQaierrctstr 
dr uapGuirnoSse&Ipe 
w QipdGu li G a; c&u u (yrp l'o 

eSiasrpQupeupiefemsueS d> eui/lG)p&rQjQpfifr!tgSiLj> 

Gee ?«’ %iii p ■£ 

iQeuareiflZeeiLt eroL^saniii ei9 (^liiSden m ^.luevftrarti 
qS Bar <u ,7 JL # aSs-ff gBjj 
fippQp FVQ&r urpamaicipi^ 
pL&CiuSatr a ea&fci-i S ejiriL 
0-iaiu/fiyirtsir ev&enrt^ppgaiiBtras 

»&&piairep&euG'j>. («) 

“Whether in grateful shade I dwell of g'oves 
Rich iu clustered blooms, or cool sweet draughts 
I quaftfrom limpid stream, 

Or in its waters bathe and sport, 

Ov, fanned %y fragrant breezes fresh that 
Like maidens in the court yard play, 

I redfcl rn tire full moon’s day-like splefidour, 

Or on dainties I feast wherein ocean’s ambrosia 
Haply hath wondrous entered oy in garlands, 
Perfumes, betel, I joy, or rest in sleep, — 

Thy Grace mhy I never forget ! Tliis boon 
Unto me grant and from the world guard me, 

0 Sivain, all-pervading, infinite, true. 

That art the Only Reality, Pure Knowledge, Bljss ! ,J 

CSSf LD ■ 

jy 0 , Ofc. ear eijicw /J usn iq :es 

4 np\r l : cv cvpiSpip 

(§ fos (TjP ■-£.**> ,$ t'anp ail ii’ tip 

LD&n pQujncC 6$6r li* U €& LC 60 '-C 3 itQ 

JfS 6 $LCi Qu / D&jiL il ^ 51* U> C * LJp*l o <' ff ^5* 

& L/dv'jgj <? ljoV jiutcor jp et* jB gb /) 
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jfts. dsvrrsb Jh-QmiK* $> ljo>slob& tp. ® ei 0 sir £t 

H*B Qni pw fi 1 mU lD Lf) ^ Jp LO U^- M$ W jgpTBV 

jQySLjU) Q u n (if u~' ir& 5 s? €$ ld J& 

*UiiQ*it*mi_ L$a> $ dr Gtyiflujeu i3e* ? /jqld 
j) a>j Qtt gar u & a/ ll 6?jr J} j/auQen ftor lj it>W fB 
u iLCger ^Q-'j Q&frQsv/J €b jo 

— ( ®0 

gj @QsngBr ujSA<u€Br f) OujnfSQujaP ujpatLLesr /fl 
gTOCGUafr? (r*Qpfi€d(T (6jLD 

*.§r Qfg* UgfajLb+BT^ aScv'dp «W LJ J& 61 / ID €BT jS 

r. 6 V */5 QfifTLpdiqr)*? » tutor QppGeona sar 

67 CL' 0 ID /» GRr & ffiLDUJOJ # £$ W6&I Q£ ftgp 

Of LS'££ i ~ Qf_ .T ^ ® tt . (V.Grr Q 4 (LfLDH /W 

&*.rr ifttU &3U}tlaKHL>t' ’£)(*&' 

cr«a dpsar lj tmS * ip ti £ tufi&fn fi o eft o& *t* JS» 
iLfSOtoi* frrr Gpsv e$ tEJQtyuuji&plT & 

Jt/fitL/i p 0 QP LC ear JJI iSfluj/i £ IT QpLD&r Jgv 
Jl'#/7 0 &o LSjaroruL O^j^uu^tu n Q 
€T£}*.i fipfcarpk f gSsmuSpfip 

Q^glLC/KJ &GV & uraG&tt cr 3h&eu& £UfT(&jLb 

UJtT'glU P tc €8)& fo n 19 . ILJ ft l§ . {?) 

U0U£) (9jGSGi{&&T p LOt-LOVl &DSUJfT QfilTl—IEi(§ 

tut—i pdis\ £$(ifis&: OsQtAsrFji’S 
ailettS&F u/SQtuar pai&Qpsm® 

eu&aai $ n QptStii _j9 tu eu iR p b# pis 
U 0 g/i O p 1 y}; *9 aw « © u$oeju> uappLBsii^Birev 
USQ^lh Utp. JfBBThb gd 0 ip SV'LD ft IT & 

LDs&neua)>ausiQk^.i^'—Qair—- (,®iSj) 

up)u>i pSsBsSoBBiip Qp3piQiuar panpiqaigl 
oiifloiam Qi—eerej p sir jp-s oSQsv osr gut® (g; 

&jsSaar Saxfi&esiiij cjSsirpasi «*>•_ amrQj) ipWQW 
geSisar O p ter loS p if Q&dl'isi sn n nfd 
mslDQ B eti an ei cu if li u: sssr Qpi @L~Qpsiji 
u*vil}0 65i_afcTi;r@65 eufitm&aSQ i/r® 

S'le-ac LBan0Qp:p.(Q'jL wajeoiriLi — • (^) 

uijTSieij.i s^QnJsm usmpui pii gi 

Lo^a 7 r« 8 T &a>§>Quoi]& eS 0 sm u> p ir esr 
Jl sfi lj em L-<kw eu'Ssw 1 j $7 eS a ^Oanetir S^a/Ssn /j^f 

BrDpLQ « S iBQgav 21 U!J SUBLDIjiS 

LDQfe i QprL$<aa iE(gk p faanQprs ^ar^iiaiJjg© 
*L-sr(1f)IJ) l$OD S (&, SB pip UUL. ID @Q&IJtr 

sun SB c u> <Jffen(iLLBfiQani7Ujiruj— ( 

•vuj£U> uu.Q&.Qfisg’ iSsmhsjii fgij}$i)QiDar jti 
GjDeyiQ Qt* luGti lB t* fpe£ niin Quinn Q 
’*SBQp@ Off pa pefleir p) eStfliL/tGij jf_ n*»fi sr gp 
(y*Qpii zSetr jet's* gi&iflQujariiiri^ 

LoSser itS sir LjpeSgihp eSsrrQpiE gtlK 0 &»/ 5 ^j 

j «.«0 Of uj£$, if eiirt—uj Loan a- (y cd QsL-Ssrr 
ajPglSarm uL^j S« C LDDir Old. 

Not .'orm 1 or formless, not in, not on^, 
swerving not from order, 

Hot mark nor quality, fuloess nor defect, 
declared by the Vedas to be One, pure, 

Rising aloft, spreading forth majestic-, 
seen inwardly by the wise 



To be gain, pure gam. 

Life pervading Spirit-Space 
Not to be burned by fire nor whelmed by smoke, 
drowned in water r.o" raised 
Nor moved bv force of wind, nor 

killed in baHle ; of nature e^-er one ; 

Not he, not she, rot it, 

walking in beauty, understood by none ; 

Not darkness nor light; all-embracing substance, 
not being nor not-being; 

Piercing in pity the May a-uni verse,* 
gracious to help what time " 

Brahma and others the world adores 
are tossed in care ; 

In intelligences rid of ‘I* and ‘Mine’ standing, 
yet as One Intelligence shining. 

Not to be known as two, not to be sundered, 
the same in lifeless and living things ; 

What is That which is ever full, [Peace? 

which is d jad to thought, which is pure Bliss and 
What, is tire Supreme? 

Seek thou THAT and know. 

In lovely woman’s wiles fallen, 
cn evil thoughts mtent, 

Caught like deer in toils, 
of speech unsteady, 

Ever sipping her lips, drinking 
sweet prattle night and day, 

Decking her locks with varied wreaths, 

to lotus-buds her breasts likening-, cn them doting. 
In the tinkle of her anklets delighting, 

that like bees make music and dance around. 

Her sweet perfume enjoying, 

worshipping her to thy ruin, 

Crowning thy head with her feet, 

with delusion and darkness seized, 
Forgctting'vhy goal, 

Cupid’s sea overflowing. 

Rubbing the ripe sore with the finger, 
saying “This is bliss, This is bliss,” 

Mad acts of passion growing, intellect 
daily waning like the waning moon, 

Body growing grey like an ape’s, 
years advancing, 

Diseases in hosts tramping, 
coughing, coughing. 

Limbs not moving, food not eating, 

ryes lacking light, face lacking lustre, 

Kinsfolk in hoi haste arriving 

and making uproar “ It is all «ip, all up,” 

Tbjis when dread Death comes, 

who will help thee, O Mind, you sinner? 

P. A. 



* i. ff.Tlic Absolute becoming conditioned and manifest. 
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TAYUMANAYAR’S POEMS. 



( Contiwted from pnqe 270, Vol. I.) 



6T!Ei(9)j£!fW> /D&&B q)Q U IT Qfj 60 

« » « U) n ra> a. £ta (ffj 

«a)ci!d>(i/>raOar & pqCuc.it 
aitlcldii or piCairuL Qf\an(ianQauipn gniBtir 
aQdamui on an/Qdsn # 
p<r£tBHujtrrtt.m-*nir a* /tJ£ ? a 6u w ecGp n 
jlD icjQerpagt-L.t—i’cGuir 

ap j> tSSeoO lisa ai u> Qeutnlu. it 9 aFfiSSro 9u st «g 

<oCf j i LDHIL1S »- tfL (r IIJ 

* ld aem set t JSmeytii oj.tlIi ilGa pies’ we. a sr 
Q%* nmeSGuj hslch ii*a 
UpfiC tun su 0 eS .a 4u aaa SiLem^ a^Omoi 
S« emp4Qtj>OaiQprci tit 
(ier*u>n uSat (?<«) 1 l*. (3«.«,(Eir Ssr lipae 
e£ 4 unifies r Q£ p jp (fffG £ n 
fis uiTlSh eV j QpuSSfji a -^tiSn "3 

Oo.'iE7(5#a» 1 DS«w pQu * rTjCer 

94. 0 Thou All-filling Intelligence, the Soul of 

souls both in their Ihnnda and molesha conditions ! 

Though innumerable crows are flocked together in 
a place, yet in a single pelting with a stone, they are 
all made to disappear at once. Likewise, the im- 
mense accumulations of Thy devotees’ past karma 
must completely dwindle away if they should feel an 
unremitting IjJMrst for Thy Boundless Grace * 

So I have to determine that* I bavr not yet enter- 
tained a vehement taste for Tby Heavenly Grace : 
The gathered effects of vuj past karma do, as well, 
harass md and I am unable to free myself from the 
wordly tumults and remain fixed in yoga of peaceful 
cencentration of mind. My heart is stiU very much 
unsuited to the true meditation of Divine Bliss. 

0 for that day, my Lord, on which I will be one 
uuh Thee in blessed advaita union. 

^(36S>t£U>£n finQGaj uj ty eoeCpSew esr(7$ejri 
Qe> n 0 eu (gj«i a; ,i fS ^ a S 
8U«£*u>£i-//rO?^(2,0 n wniuiraS&f cQir.tr 
GtUilB-lGLDH€$‘. _ L& 6V 3.V Q ujll 
aiQisyait—ujiSiip w a*ui esie&a Q&tu faQeuG s ir 
OienpSs jffituar ? p n n 
L'StoiriiEl-^O^u 0>u> UJ it err £«rr p Q u li Pci) 

0 i—nQ p an uC 0 .'Oiaen p 
Ou 0 «®uiO.-'j!»y a am w (tjer. piLfGiM *eir 

GuujsOane^LLniu,^£ cos so i 

Gu&Gldc wsirp p" an Ljihunaan a)ii> 
v Spaa^timG ujsQpn ecSkiojir 

C» T)ie Baint points out in this verse the eitremest- difiicnlty W 
procuring. God's Grace and Its enpremest power solely to destroy 
oOr Karmic effects. 



iSQOuaQa^f u- eSksr Qujfjirp p oirtoGust- r . 

Qmn Gaiper it 

uSauc Jicain ji erfjgg (y>u9 r ! gi a q n9 o n & 

Ou. ® a t S asp San g>Q u« gC-'o - (a*®) 

95. O Thou All-fillirg Intelligence, 'he Soul of 
souls both in their ulunida and moksha conditions ! 
What will it m'atter to Thee if Tlion would let^me, a 
single soul,"**’ also seek Thy Bles-st’d Grace and, with 
oneness of mind, be in Thy Happy contemplation?' 
Cannot tlie ethereal region t su'-tain me 0 Or will the 
phenomena t of maya disappear with me, having no 

• The Saint nlludceto the evidence of an infinite number of Boula 
and the Moksha state of a boiii being, c. f. Iso Thiruvarutpayan 
chapter II. 1st couplet >S f t ip. » --w 7 <a ^*05 ar Ju^s- 
jp-t . I*- .till* '.r'-- *•” (The number of liberated souls aud 
of those yet to be liberated will equal the number of days 
that are p-st- since this creation and of tlie days that are yet 
to come; i. c., their nuiiibev ih endless). It is practically 
ini possible to conceive or talk of God alone except in connection 
with .plurality of souls, or or loao*, or ntinas, by whatever 

name we call them. '* The knnwers of llrahinan <lnb, shadow and 
light.'* Sect inn HI (1) JCatha L’pa. c. f. ‘‘'J'hoiigh all individual souls 
eaine from the Over-Soul (God), yet It (God) remains nndirninisbed.” 
The Pence Chant: - “Om! Whole is That. Whole is tin* ; from whole, 
whole conu-th ; take w^le from whole, (vet) whole reninins. Om ; 
Peace ! Peace! Peace ! Harih ! Om ! — Ishn. Una. c. f Mr. Subba 
Row’s diseoir’sea on the Bhagnvad Gita, p. ft. edition of 1888- “ It 

(liOgos) 1ms consciousness and nn individuality of its own. J may 
as well say that it is the only jirrsonrrl (Sod. perhaps, that exists in 
the cosmos. But »ii»f to mute aim mi/nnidrr^tanditnj, I must .Jeo 
stute that such centre* energy are almost innumerable in ‘the 
10*0)11 of Pnrabrnh mti m. It must vot be supposed that this Logo* is 
but n fiinjlc centre of energy which is maiiifcslod Ly Famhrahmam. 
There arc innUMcrable others. Their number is almost infinite.” 

+ ethereal intelligence jierfect iu the ethereal region which 
occupies everywhere and i.s ormoied by Supreme Parabrahmam 
or Siva with no contradict ion to” conceive of. In as much as 
wo ace it as » fvet- that liquid permeates ‘tbO -volid, gfeg 
the liquid, air the gas, ether tire air; 80 -the ParabiTth&W 
(Bukshmachit) penueatee the souls (Sthnlacbits) as w wen m 
the ether. Hence the Parabrahmam is calWd The Great .. >kiy i 
(c f. O !* The Great Akas where the ether rests’'— 23rd veroe tupr o). 

X Here the ^Wil^ refers to the distinct- entity of t?i e illusory and 
changeable matter -entted nonm or nature or Prukriti. The mava is 
as a fact eVcr controlled hv the ! , ;tram;i-Siv;i“and made to serve for 
Him as the matevial c ause (prndhann) with which to givt' Thanu 
(boity ) — Karttha (senses)- UUnrann (worlds ami hhn>ja (srneationa^ 
for >onh to undergo evolution tnmtnls sj tirif utilization, cv /. Sivognana 
Siddliinr * r ? «*.•,*:» ® -* e-V . !5 * T.t* ^ «% fi.Tcai-, -rfor -tv *. $ 
r *• .w ’ -.If ,1 £ ,/• m mer 

■T T r, Ji(. s'* • ■ err » J ... .r- * „. o. ^ * ** i'„-s\Ve 

sec: that cunscs nr« w hhva>s threefold to effect a thing likc^a pot. 
For instance, (Sad Iwiug tin* (I) First Cause (hotter) wills the 
whole world (pot) to come into a manifest'd existence out off?) the 
mute, rial cause, *nddn and usnddu maya (mud) by the aid of (^) the 
I nsi rumcnlal f’auBc. Hisoo u Amt snkti (potter’s whccl)^ 

Wc see that our Baint in this verse (Ho - jmints out the mSi*tenr.e 
of the Three Pudarthn*, Putin (I. mil). Pasn (souls im^ud.'ng, ofTourse 
the nmktas, dcvati livuhwa »Vc.J. and Vu*i (maya or mutter) and 
docs, indirectly, reveal the possibility of fnicli cn-r isten^j' without 
anv contradictions. For, there is not wanting the mnfii of At»so- 
1,1‘TE Loriisii 1 p or cotit ml or government of the et rnal .S^iprcnic 
Siva -Lord of snhiertire nature, uivr flic mih 'olnal >dul* nnd mayo, 
both which boing of object ire nature are ever inseparable with and 
subordinate to II*_m citbcrWi bhamhi or mokrhu states; nnd du*v On 
never affect His Omnipresence or Omniscience or Omnipotence <Vc. 
He has such )»oi rrr anil not re. Who is to (jucstion it? When a 
soul becomes a tnukta it assumes its snhjectivc nature so far as 
pns& (master) is concerned only Kvon in its mtd;*ho state with, 
pathi (Lord), the soul’s nature is objective only. 
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other wcrk'lo do ? Or*will Thy beloved muidas raise 
nnv objection to it? Or will the Trinity gods 'who 
have to create and preserve the universe counsel 
against it? Will Thy great ubiquity be affected by 
it in any wr.y ? Or will the elements counterplead 
against Thee in jn malignant spirit ? Have I not yet 
reached the equality of my good and -bad qualities ? 
And consequently w'llb my good Karma mid bad Karma 
be bold to countermand your Supreme Will ? 

0 Benefactor, let me know the real secret of it. 

£ xtn gaG a'idia&v £ Ban fin f*ter@Qfi &.£ An 

jQei i ey -Plcsv erfl tu t £ 

G lC fiL/un Gkotor _ji06rf?cfar jzolGuii 
''■§ & * yigi'LLtp.4&QajGBr(rs jb 

■r «i»j« <fu>ss Gicit C»i8t KiLjuH $Qupi 

auwE^in l u * &D&UltlQoQ 

jpjsgai ldlj&.u Qu‘in‘ sun (3^ fin fit 
s it L^3u$e$<Tf, li&i'dsnevfcl 
A; gvgv ' art 3 IT uS *-■ to £ u.. idi f&G&pQsi fey 
in*jscvirdG<i£u»)7ifiug> 

■jigbt gjfm uiA.&'r * su 7 ctF -o 
a/ « «j * 0 0 io r 0 u) gi 0 a «/ a ©j/ 
fi»u;'3**jffev/93KP'i4 LSatein fa touj tr sC eu 

ti$ s uo tB 3 Of. efi £X (U) uS /ft gSI 1 -i (g uS 0 T £ 

O’^J rjSear pQunQGiir. (sst&) 

9fi. O Thou All-tilling intelligence, the Soul of 
ipuls both in' ..heir bhanda and moksha conditions ! 

I know, indeed, the fleeting diameter of my physi- 
cal body Thou as maufH didst reveal to me the arti- 
fice of preseuvin!.' it in tact for ever. And should I 
thifi 1; Of practising this artifice, I could not befit uiy- 
serf'lo it by coiTtrolling my mind which tenAs always 
to concani itself in the prapancha.* I should no more, 
therefore, addict, myself to the mundane habit of food- 
taking- lift I must endeavour to plare myself at the 
service of Thy austere devotees, who, resting themsel- 
ves in Thy Holy Presence, kdejf self-controlled always 
in»the Siva-Raja- Toga of eight parts, t yavw, mi iyatna 
And I will, then, be able to merit myself with 
the desired 8?ddhis<i and the Supreme Sivagnana.§ 

Hence. 0 The Snpieme, do Thou at oi»ce grant me 
the mdy thing I am in need of: — Thy unbounded 
Grace of Blessedness. 

lo ysi'fiiiy(S ! i,giu cka ev w Q.v pQsn B ? Ji 
£ an ruS ifineo 

e/SIPU^ fB IT $J> LC63TW ; OfiuuSsUff @LDmt tpiuu ss 
*a/0*5^i4t£^psv6n»:Svti 

• Prapancha —world. 

+ Vide * Ashtanga yoga" under G1 et vrse. 

- J i . e. , powers. 

Sc. f. .Ifitli vestr sHpr.i. 



6U insr QsjQfuifnj Sfiafati'.-Qcifiiuj/i 
G p, * n tsi p> x\ &Q V so* £0 * 

& i> eu C? u re «ae. u?9 uj f§ t>?P 6«r €9 Lj/iCf id ns (5J) 

& fijl fi^/flu.inU)tj0 6$l(fujiA 
o?iio/u3^i/#sin«r-iiS2^0 §&tiJem'<Rajt_/@J,far>t> uS 
Q6V6NP (BejQevffo riQfi 

Ur U3 >30 d_. LO U 6rPeJ»>cE UJ (1 c$ i_ iq 

&suGGiu 

Ca/'3(2,’0%l/0^i fitBfie jS 
uSa ty gj t£ usi -sen &d&-Gilj n suiruiG{ 0 ) 
QirijuuiiSfsiipuuj/sn>ir<i.ir 
uS-f t-J 0 lS 0 QS& <0 gbR g\M /fl uQ a a aS 

Qu-' K (Gil'S sv/d Q o& pQ u n qQ cr % ( <5& 67 ^ 

-07. 0 1 hou All-filling Intelligence, the Soul of 

souls both in their bhanda and molcsha conditions ! 

I liy devotees in the forest who bathe themselves in 
water and sit in Thy blessed contemplation, arousing 
upwards their innermost fire, would use barks of trees 
for their coverings and get their pain of hunger allay- 
ed by nibbling the wild-grown rice or with whatever 
dry leaves they '’might come across, and also unflergo 
soVere hardships through inclemency of weather snch 
as heat and raiii, 

Bnt rf alas ! we, the helpless, out of ignorance, simply 
yield ourselves to the pleasures of the best nourish- 
ment of six tastes* and of fanciful dresses and cloth- 
ing and of the sex, enriching ourselves with storied 
palatia where day and night are seldom felt and 
pove^ij dcffcs make no appearance. 

O God, how can we,* except by Thy worship, get 
over these incidental luxuries t of this life ? 

R. ShanmuAa Mddai.iar. 

( To be continued) . 



* The 6 mstes are : — (1) <u«ur- or *»Oi_ (bitterness), (2) &*S-‘ 4 
(niwetness), (&) ..dl.ji: (sourness), (4) (.Ssltiahness), ft ) 

*** (ustrins’ency), und (6) (pungency). These si* tastes 

" lien combined in n fixed proportion produce best dclicioosness for 
man. 

t Iiiiiilriital hi. rune* nf I hi* life. The Siaiiit pointe t<- the fallacy 
of misuiulorsiandiiig the truth ‘ Jtvcenirjl 5« (Xot 

an atom moveth Init by Him) to the effect rhat even our evil nets 
arc nscribnblo to the PerfecteBt I.ord. According to the Sniva 
Siddhanin School, each sonl has its own consciousness «,nd a moral 
rcsponsinility, and it cannot shift itself from such responsibility 
by blindly attributing every one of its acts (including the diaboli- 
cal murder) to God and escaping under the above saying ‘not an 
atom moveth but by Him’ misconstrued as above. Just as in 
pursuing the Siva Rajah Yoga, though the eight Biddbis or powers 
incidentally arise, still the Yogi is warned and enjoined not to 
iiululg^liimsclf in them and lead himself astray from the Highest 
Goal to be aimed -,t ; so also in the course of incarnation or evo- 
lution nf soul.-, which is indispoueakle for Their attainment of multi 
the evils thereof due to this pasa world (»u^ p rapancha) are inci- 
dental and must not be permitted by them to over-come their moral 
facnlty and retard their acquirement of tbo Diwine Ghana. Kor, 
-jtherwiee, our rife will end in the miseries of a boatman, who! 
instead of rowing it, out of sportive mischief, bores the bottom' of 
it, c. f. H9th verse nipen. 
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MADRAS, JUNE 189?. 



VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 



[MfKJi AM) liObY.J 
Of letters, t lie letter Aj I mu," (Situ. 

“Therein nil alliance witlt matter, with the object nr extended 
world ; but the thing allied, the mind plover, Jm .2 itself no exten- 
sion nml cannot be joined in local anion. Now, wo have a ditdcul- 
ty in providing mi y funu (>f lo h>jttu{ir. ftnililiar annlu<r/. baited 

to t I«i6 unique conjunction; in coni|.iurisuii • with all ordinary 
nnions, it ie n pa ratios or run trail irtion 

Tlie quotation we give above is from Dr. Bain’s 
remarkable book ‘ Mind and Body/ and the several 
chapters comprising the book are worth close study 
even though we are not bound to accept the learned 
Doctor’s conclusions and share in his hope that the 
philosophy or the future will be a sort of qualified 
materialism. The important thing "is to get at his 
facts, as far as they can he arrived atfby close' obser- 
vation and experiment and such inference as arc 
warranted by strict logic, which have been- most 
thoroughly sifted aud about winch therefore Jhero can 
be no doubt. AVe will enquire therefor &jwbat arc the 
proved facts concernin' the nature of mind and body 
and their characteristics and the nature of their con- 
nection so far as they can he ascertained. Now as 
regards mind, it is analysed into Feelings (in- 
cluding emotions). Will and Intellect. ‘‘ These are a 
trinity hi unity ; they are characteristic in their 
several manifestations, yet so dependent among them- 
selves that no one could subsist alone ; neither AA ill 
nor Intellect could lie present in the absence of 
Feeling; and Feeling manifested in its completeness 
carries with it tho_gerius of the twi others.” The 
ultimate analysisjof a Feeling being either a pleasure 
or a pain, it is seen, however, that volition or thought 
could not in any sense be confounded, v. ith 1* eeling: 
What Dr. Bain however means in the above quotation 
is that without the acquisition of feelings, no volition 



or t hought could, prise first, tj^t feelings are .primarily 
all derived throiKli the sgnsoiy organs and centres. 
And a pleasure is seen to be connected with an 
activity* which tends to aroniote lif&, 
and n. pain, tpd B stroy life (e. rf i + -t .a 
which determine also in otlijes, the nature of*right 
fgood) and wrong, Papcrm and Pttnyam. This 
principle is stated as the lavs or seU-con9erv*rtion. Bq$ 
there is a limit to all pleasures; and even a pleasure 
may become painful, if only carried to exces*. Another 
law exhibited in feelings, which apples also to thought 
is what is called the la” - of relativity, namely fhat 
change rf impression is necessary to our Ixiiug cons- 
cious ” Either n- feeling or a thought only too long 
prolonged becomes feeble and feeble till it is blotted, 
out altogether and we ‘ are no more conscious of such 
feeling or thought ; and to become conscious again 
wc soon change this train, and then revert. 'Pbe 
Tamil philosophers state this principle in the axiom 
' S3ea (?_ si), u> ( ©ijL/«^"i_(ui'/ ‘if there is thought 
there is forgetfulness also.’ Dr. Baimalmost confesses 
that both on the mental and physical side, the 
reaypn for this exhibition of this law is not ygry 
explicable. But Hindu philosophers take this ffcot 
as showing that man’s intelligence ( ^rfo/) is #4kk 
{S>i>jarfa:) and it can become stronger and stronger 
and become all thought by practice i SadanaX In 
Yogic practice, what comes first wUnoro, darkness, 
Oblivion luau light Wat continuity tn'rheeamo fwtfc, 
there dawns true light in the lajst resort, Jiid tthe’ 
nature of the light is so often mistak@fi iriJthc intvr VaJl 
so many shades of it breaking out.) And on'- volition 
gi^au^-fchcha: determines our actions as impelled 
by Feeling on, Intellect. Intellect is rjialyscd into 
a sense of difference and sense of similarity ana 
Retentiveness or Memory. AYliut are called van- 
ously -as memory, raason, judgment, imagination, 
conception and others are all resolvable into 
these three kinds. Ami difference lies at the very 
bays of our intellect. No knowledge and no intellec- 
tual operation is possible, if there is no "difference in 
the constituent element.*, if there is a m«rvsDineness. 

If there was only one colour, the art of painting will 
he an impossibility; if there was only one sound or tune, 
music we could never hear. As it- is, tlicf la w of rela- 
tivity governs our ve>w being. Sameness could pive 
knowledge, only If tliere_was difference and hence the 
sense of similarity is' also accounted an intellectual 
function ; and a great function ic performs in the field 
of invention.- And no high degree of intellectual 
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power is possible if we do not possess the power of re- 
membering on. 1 past experiences and impressions. 
And one peculiarity of the human mind, may we call 
it a defect, may be also noted here, as based on the 
law of relativity already stated. The mind,.is uot 
conscious of all the impressions through all the sense 
organs all at once. A man does not become conscious 
of a sight,, a tpucli. a so«nd, or a smell all at once. 
There must be a transition from one to the other how- 
ever momentary it might be. And the case of an Ashta- 
vadani is no exception to this. Assisted by a good 
memory, the move avadanaif />• he performs the more 
timo do s he taue. It will bo noted that in this 
analysis of mind, no distinction «is drawn between 
-a feeling and a consciousness of a feeling, volition 
and a consciousness of a 'Volition, a reasoning 
and the consciousness of reasoning. Both are taken 
to be identical and therefore needing no distinction. 
In Hindu philosophy, they are distinguished, and a 
mere feeling or willing or thinking is separated from 
consciousness of such functions, and the pure consci- 
ousness is taken as the soul or Sat, and the rest class- 
ed with body and the world as non-soul or Asat (ether 
than Sat). And we will speak of tl is distinction more 
further on. From these mental functions however. are 
contrasted the body and its functions and the so-call- 
ed external world. This collectively called matter or 
the non-ego or the object*possess certain characteris- 
tics aud'properties .which are not founu in minu at all, 
such. as breadth and length (order in place, extension 
hardness and softness (inertia), weight Y gravity ) 
colour, heat, light, electricity, organised properties 
chemical properties &c., &c., and the mo c t important of 
this is- extenrion Matter is crctended^Miud is ini ex- 
tended, Says Dr. Bain, 

“We are in this fix «majital states and bodily states are utterly 
contracted ; they cannot be compared, they have nothing Tn com- 
mon except the moet general of all attributes — degree, order in time; 
when engaged with one lye most be oblivious of all that distinguish- 
es the other. When I am studying a brain and nerve communica- 
tions, I ate engrossed with properties exclusively belonging to the 
objector msterial world, I am unable at that moment (except bv 
very rapid tian^-tions or alterations) to conceive a truly mental 
Consciousness. ^Our mental experience, cur feelings and thought 
bate no cr/cnsion. bo place, no form or outline, no mechanical 
divlsio.i of pa. s; and we are incapable of attending to anything 
mental until we shut Otr the view of all that Wall ing in the coun- 
try in spring, our mind is occupied with the foliage, the bloom, nnd 
the grassy meads— all purely objective thing... We are suddenly 
and strongly srrested by the odour of Mie May-blossom ; we give 
way for a moment to the sensation of sweetnesc ; for that moment 
the objective regards cease ; we think of no.hing extended ; we are 
in a state where extension has no footing ; there is to ns place no 



longer. Snell states arc of short duration, incrcfits, glimpSes ; they 
are constantly shifted and nlternntcd with object states, and whilj 
they last and have their fall power, wo are in a different world ; the 
material world is blotted out, eclipsed, for the instant unthinkable. 
These subject -movements ft.o at coital to advantage ii. 4iursts of in- 
tense pleasure nr intense pain, in Ht of engrossed reflection, especi- 
ally reflection on mental facts ; but they; a.-e seldom sustained in 
purity, beyond n very short interval ; w e are constantly returning 
til the object side of things — to the world if hose basis is exteusion 
and place.” 

However widely these may differ, there is this remark- 
able fact about them that they are ,ound united toge- 
ther in a sentient being — man or animal. And the 
exact correlation, correspondence or concomitance in 
these two sets of phenomena is what Dr. Bain takes 
very great trouble to* show in several chapters. This 
we need not deny as Dr. Bain fully admits that this 
conjunction and correspondence do not warrant us in 
stating that mind causes body or body causes mind ; 
but his positiou is that mind-body causes mind-body. 
There is a ‘duality in the very final resort and 
ultimate analysis but a disembodied, mind cannot 
be thought of and- he uses various expressions 
such as, an ‘ undivided twin’ a ‘ double faced unity,’ 
'one substance with two sets of properties.' &c. And we 
don’t see why Dr. Bain should ally himself with 
materialists if he is not going to call this one substance 
not as matter altogether but as only matter-mind or 
mindjnatter ; unless it. he that he is unable to prove 
himself the existence of mind except flu conjunction 
with an organised body. This latter circumstance 
again causes n<r difficulty to the Siddhanti who postu- 
lates ‘ (yifiPuSljeiiLj) QpihQppsjtscvK’ ‘Even in Mukti, 
none «f the three pudarthas are destroyed,’ and who 
no more believes in a disembodied mind than Dr. Bain, 
unless a body or an organism be taken to be the body 
composed of all the 2’> lower tatwas. From the 
table given in No. 10. of the first volume of this maga- 
zine, it will be seen that even the most spiritual 
beings have a body composed of Asudda or Sudda 
Maya and we have also remarked, cautioning against 
the common mistake of calling matter dead, that 
these higher aspects of matter are so potent and 
active as to be often mistaken for God Himself. 
Passing from this point however, we noi^ come to 
the question as to the nature of the union between 
this mind and body. And when^we talk of union, 
the suggestion that it is union in pjace that is most 
predominant. And Dr. Bain lays jjreat stress 
'n the fact that such a local conjunction is not 
to be thought of, is impossible. There can be 
no union in place between an unextended thing (as 
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Chit) and an extended thing (as Acbit) ; and all such 
expressions external and internal, container nnd con- 
tained Are also misleading nnd mischievous. The 
connection if not a causal connection. It is wrong 
to call each conjunction as one acting on the other, 
or as one using the other ns an instrument. (The 
theory of occasional causes and oT pie-established 
harmony are also antiquated no.?. The phenome- 
non is a most uuique one in nature ; there' is 
no single similar :onjunction in nature, so that 
we may compare it by analogy anc 1 there is no 
fitting laugnage to express such conjunction either. 
The only adequate expression to denote a transition 
from an object cognition to a subject one is a change 
of state. Language fails, analogy fails, to explain 
this union though in itself a fact; and it remains a 
mystery in a sense, though to seek an explanation for 
an ultimate fact can in no sense be logical ; and all 
that we can do has been done when we have tried to 
generalize the various sets of phenomena into the fewest 
possible number and if we cannot pass to a higher 
.generalization than two, we can onlv rest and be 
thankful. 

We are sure that this is a perfectly safe position to 
hold and our object in penning this article is 
in no way to differ from this view ; oiily we 
fancy, we h^ve an analogy in Tamil, which will 
exactly answer the point and make the union 
more intelligible, besides bringing out the nature of 
mind and matter, in a much more favourable light, 
than from the stand point of a mere materialist, quali- 
fied or otherwise ; and wafancy we have been almost 
every day using language to describe this union, though 
the name in itself is a puzzle, and embodies both a 
paradox and a contradiction. Before we state them 
however we will state one or two fasts so far as they 
bear upon the relation of mind end matter, and which 
Dr. Bain states more fully in his Mental Science. It 
is that all objectivity implies the subject-mind at the 
same time. “ AH objective states are in a sense also 
mental.” Unless the mind is present, though uncons- 
cious, you cannot have object knowledge at all. We 
cannot have a pure objective condition at all without 
the subject, supporting it as it were, though ior the 
time being, it is non-apparent, is entirely 1 lotted out. 
(Sunyam) Or rather shall we say, though dissimilar 
the mind has become thoroughly identified with 
mdbter. Bnt mind can ascend to pure subjectivity and 
if does not imply the presence of objects, as the object 



does the subject; and in such r pure subjective state, 
where is the objecO? It has become also non-appafent 
( Svnyam ). Regarding the possibility however of 
matter being the primary element, there is the fact, 
matter is found both as organic and inorganic, and 
what a world of difference is there between these 
conditions of matter? Is the peculiar organizational ven 
to it by the presence for the time he/ngof mind in it or 
is it derived solely by its inherent power- vVe have 
admitted that, the so-called dead matter might possess 
potentialities without number. Still is ‘ch^re any sort of 
similarity between the inorganic p^opeVtic a exhibited 
by matter and the organic or vital properties. However 
this be, we will now proceed to state our analogy. It^ 
is the analogy of vowels and consonants. We have 
quoted the Gita verse, but we look in vain even in 
Sankara’s commentary for the meaning we have tried 
to give it. Possibly Sankara would not give such an 
explanation as it would conflict with his preconceived 
theory. So if there was truth in it, it remained 
locked and ths key altogether remained with the 
Siddbanta writers The most familiar example of the 
analogy occurs in the sacred Kura], in the very first 
verse 'of it. 

” && a Qf>/ieQ(2a)Q£p.Qfia>eon 
u«oi,«ar (y>£/bQ 
“ As 1 A ’ ia the first of all letters. 

So the ancient Bagavnn is the first in this world.” 

We might fancy an alphabet. In which dlqyleCME 
"A” is not the first, and if the point of compaiqpon.ih 
merely to denote God’s order in place, as the firaf, yo 
man; ter analogies might be thought of. Ahct 

Parimelalagar accordingly notes that the order is not 
order in place bnt order in its origin. It is the most 
primary and first sound that the human voice can 
utter, and it is also the rne souncLwhich is present in 
every other sound vowel or ccnscnant. All other 
vowels are formed by modifications of this sc-iod. 
And what are vowels aud consonant,, pray ? A 
vowel is defined as a sound that can be pronounced 
of itself, wjth'out the aid of any other soOnd. . Aud a 
consonant is one which cannot be sounded exsept 
with the aid of the vowel. Let us look more care- 
fully into the nature of these sounds. We every djy 
utter these sounds, and vet we fail to re- ognizj the 
mystery in their connection, solely on account of their 
familiarity. We. try to' utter ‘ A.’ It comes pure and 
simple, by the mere opening of the mouth, without 
any modification whatever, and requires no other aid. 
But let us pronounce say ‘ K.’ It is ‘ Kc ’ in English, 
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in Taiqil *it is ‘ Ea 0 or ' Ik/ There is a rowel^ sound 
precer.'t in it, * e ’ <J? ' a ' ' i.’ utt us eliminate this 
vowel sounrf and try tt> pronounce the consonant. 
"Well, the task is impossible, you don’t get any con- 
sonant so,h nd at all. Ir. the consonant therefore 
there is always a vowel so’und present, though we 
neve” consciously recognize its presence, though in 
Tamil, the symbol =to is so highly philosophical that 
we invariably mark its presence even when we write 
purely consonants. We dot all our consonants as e 

• j’ <i- c . and the dot or circle represents in Hindu 
symbolism the lettfr ‘ £;■’ This dot or oircle begins 
almost every oue of the twelve vowels in the Tamil 
alphabet, and as to.what tjie other curved and hori- 
zontal and perpendicular lines mean we will 
take another opportunity to explain. "*W lien we 
write 'I ’ therefore, the framers of the alphabet 
meant to lepresent how the vowel sound under- 
lies the consonant and supports it and gives 
it its very being and existence. Such a mark is un- 
necessary when we write the vftveWconsonant ‘ ka ’ 
‘ & ’ as we are fully aware of its presence In the 
pure consonant therefore the vowel is imphed and 
’ nderstood though for- the time being its presence is 
not detected and it is completely identified with the 
consonant iiself Weliavebeen considering at learned 
length the nature of the union between mind and body 
but have we ever paused to consider the nature of the 
union o,f the vowel and consonant ? Is there any 
suchr unique exjunction anywhere else in nature, 
where one subsists not. except in conjunction with 
tW ciher' Except the inseparable conjunction, as 
above stated we see that the consonXt (pure) is no 
more "derived from the vowel than the vowel from the 
consonant. There is much wider contrast between 
these than betwetyi any two things in the world. 
The place of origin is distinct. ‘ A’ is pronounced by 
trtejnere opening of the moffth. The tongue has to 
be brought yi contact with the palate to pronounce 

* k ' and this same act cannot produce the vowel. So 
the vowel cannot be said to cause the consonant); nor 
the T'onsonant the vowel. Korean we call the conso- 
nant and” the comiectiMi themselves as false and as a 
mere iwusien or delusion. Sfl neither the principle of 
Parinama nor Vivartnna can apply to this connection. 
All that vet can.sJly of it is that they aito so connected 
ard inseparable and that no la*iguage,ean be possible, 
by vowels alone ncr by con«mants„n]oue, and every 
consonant is at the same time a vowel-consonant, in 
which the towel is apparent or-non-apparent, and 



though we can Ctfhceive of the vowels standing alone, 
to think eff consonants as existing by itself is an niter 

O " 

impossibility. Now apply all this to the csbb of mind 
and body. Mind is the vawel, and the body (matter) is 
the consonant. Mind aud body are as widely contrasted 
as vowel and Wnsonants are» Ong cannot be derived 
from the othei by Parinama or Vivartana. Yet 
both are inseparably united and though the mind 
occupies an independent position, can be pure subject 
at tftnes, the body cannot sulftist unless it be in 
conjunction vaith mind. Mind iselways implied iD body; 
mind underlies it, supports it and sustains it, (if all 
this language derived from material cognition is 
permissible). Witten the mind is pure mind, the body 
is not, it is ritftif ( Sunyam) . When it is pure body, mind 
is present but noil-apparent, it has become one with 
the body. The mind is there but it conceals ita 
very self, its very identity and it is as good as absent. 
And except at rare intervals, our whole existence is 
passed in pure objectivity, without recognizing 
the presence of th$ true self, the mind. The whole- 
truth of these two analogous, cases, the only two, are 
brought out in Tamil in the most beautiful manner 
by the same words being used to denote vowel and 
consonant as also mind and body. See what a light 
bursts when we name ‘e.«Sv,’ ‘3r;tu (tt-w). The word 
‘ e.uSii ’ mean both a vowel and mind (soul) ; and 
‘ Ql?JJ ~both body and consonant. Dvr Bain observes 
that the sensejof similarity is the sense of invention 
and true discovery. The greatest discoveries in 
science have been made by catching such resemblances 
at rare intervals. And when the very first Tamil 
man called his vowels and •consonants ' e-aSa ’ ‘ Quoit * 
was he not a born philosopher and had he not compre- 
hended the true nature of the union between mind and 
body and vowels and consonants. The simile recieveB 
its best exposition for the first time in tLe hands of Saint 
Meikanda Deva, (vide Sivngnanabothamj II. 1. 6. 
and notes pp. 12, 19 and 20), and his followers (vide 
Light of Grace pp. 7 and 8); and Saint Meikandan 
gives a name in the same verse for denoting this 
connection. This one word is Adwaitha- This word 
lias been a real puzzle to many ; and so many render- 
ings of it has been given. The Tamil Philosopher, 
however, explains it as meaning “$ta (tpsiru.au, @)aamt-.r 
etttLDffu, sjirjuijOT® lS ( ip s a ld cv ’ (neither one nor 
two nor neither), and which fully and beautifully 
brings out, therefore the meaning <Jf T>. Bain’s 
words tnat the connection is both a paradox and -a 
contradiction. Very few outside the circle of 
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Siddbaota school qould be made is to comprehend 
the truth of this paradox, inore w so when their mind is 
prepossessed with the truth of their own views. But 
we have aftvays used the analogy 'of vowels and 
consonnnts with very great effect, aud it has tended to 
make the subject much clearer than many a more 
learned argument. *tVc have confined ourself in this, 
article to deal with the last two sets of phenomena in 
nature, mind and matter and wc will reserve to a 
future article, the natuie of the Higher powers, we 
postulate and their connection with thT lower ones; 
and a further amplification of the subject, together 
with the history of the question in Indian systems 
of thought- 

THE TAMIL FpiJR HUNDRED LYUll’S 
IMJKRA-NANNURU. 

Thk Ciiikktaix 1 Stroxghow.’ 

Onk of the seven celebrated generous chieftains of 
the old Tamil country was Vnl-vil-ori, or Athjn-uri 
(‘ Strongbow '). His title expresses bis special charac- 
teristic : be was a Nimrod, ‘a mighty hunter.’ His 
hill was Kulli, on the Malabar coast — a hill from 
which the Cera (or Malabar) kings take one of their 
titles. He wjs also celebrated for his lavish gi'ts of 
richly caparisoned elephants. Three songs are in- 
scribed in his praise ' 1 lo3, 204) . 

This chief- is mentioned in the I’attii-pnttu as 
having fought with another of seven liberal kings, 
Kari ;of whom we shall hear liy-aud-hyc). lie is 
also named in 155, lint simply tliu • Lord of the 
gleaming hill of Kulli.’ 

His especial bard was l~un-l\irnuar, whoso lyric 
wo translate in a somewhat eundeiisi d form. It is 
doulitless'a fair picture of the old Tamil highland 
chiefs before tiro Muhammadan invasions. 

Tim I!i.m.«his. Act. in. it (K»:£. 

WUaL~.iii.isnn 1 1* v :imms ■ *.\ <*i»1 1« *u t 
Fashioned wilJi many MPik* 1 , H : lion. in 
VicluriuijK ever wiil» lIiv niitrlii\ l>«nv 
l.ow l:»y C lie* y inighiy < * l« -| *1 1 :i n i >. and \ 

Tigers wiili i« li* rnvcniniis j.-.ws. 

And 5| •• »llt‘«l stni i'|n*ifs with branching horns 
llcfnr** t li* 'in full* lli<‘ woodland boar's huge Imrnl. 

Tin* gTiann, neighbour of ihc lowly 

They kill. Vei Ori limits not Lir mere gain, - 

T)t?si rcivi.*»‘ migblv though In- In.*; for In* 

5 



Reigns the right wealthy Lord oMColli 1 * fruitful hill 
Around whose hubethc mountain AVcamlcis How,— 

Whose mighty breast chaplets rtf pearl adorn. 

0 minstrel maid, sing thou a triumph-wing ! 

Aud yc, bear burthen with your tambourines. 

Make ready lute aud lyre, tabor and drum. 

And every instrument of joyoGs melody ! 

Then will wo pass from land to land n vd say, 

There ia> n<> huntsman like to him; in war 
No arm so strong as his to guard and rule — 

The lord of A'o/fi’* hill, Ori’ * proud height; 

The brave one, loved and loving, riclMii gkts ! 

Another bard, whose -epithet was ‘Owner of the 
elephaut that chews the sugar-cane/ and who is 
othevwiso unknown, has composed an interesting 
poem in his praise. (204.) 

Till: Ska ash tiik Stkkami.kt. 

‘Tis shame io say to woalihy men, * Give ye’ 

Sorer disgrace when those say. ‘We give not 
To any, ‘ Take this my gift, is excellent ; 

To say, * I take not,’ is more excellent. 

Who thirst, for water will not stoop to drink 
On the sea's marge where sparkling wavelets apmul 
Of water crystal clear. Though cows and sheep 
Thick thronging make the banks one muddy mass. 

And though the streamlet trickles scant and shw. 

There'* uv/f-fiW pttfh a /ieiv Street e’ttfcrs jlne- ! 

If thou give not, thy suppliants blame the time. 

Aud inauspicious signs, but blame not thoe ; 

For thou art liberal as the o u -arching her von. 

This story gives a mere glimpse of the migbty 

Tamil archer. For twelve cenmrics it. has existed 
in South India, and has boon the source of many 
legends other literature.;, and is mixed lip with 
traditions if the I'aiidiyan kings of Madura, who, 
being supposed to be 'iicariiatiqns of Siv.., had the 
how and arrows as their speci; .attributes. But all 
that is received and accredited tradition aboi:* Ori 
is eoiitained in thc«e lyrics. 
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EVIDENCES Of NATURAL RELIGION. 

Tm Divim: Pi:kikiTIO.\s. 

•jOoutiuNrn from f mjc 2H9, Vol. I ) 

In tlie south rff Italy. »n the shore of the bay of Naples, 
casting its dim shadow into the azure waves of that en- 
chanted gulf. stands u city nbont two thousand five hun- 
dred years old. It is the historical town of Ponipei, only 
of Inte years taken out of the grave into which its dan- 
gerous neighbour Blount Vesuvius had buried it under a 
del u<re of burning ashes, tt is still now a de.vrted town, 
silent are its st-eets, loiieh y its basilicas, solitary its 
theatres” empty its houses, void of clients its forum, even 
manv of its tombs are empty of the mortal remains therein 
of old interred- Travellers only from all <pjni tors of the 
world, usrlk across the silent streets and take their lun- 
cheon under the broken arches of (he slntely temples, of 
hie lialf-i nint-d basilicas, lint: however deserted, solitary 
and devoid of inhabitants I’ompei may be. you cannot 
mistake its nature, its origin, its end. It was a town, 
built for hitman^ accomodation, and as such yon arc sure 
it did not spring up of itself, but it was the slow work of 
art and time. Accordingly yon inquire about I he architects 
tout raised those loll y buildings, the painters that covered 
> illi frescos those main walls, the sculptors (hat enriched 
those halls aifll gardens w ith statues so delicately wrought, 
the masons, the artificers, whose hands were, so to say. the 
living origin of the ill luted (own. I' com the mere inspec- 
tion of its^ mighty ruins you l ightly argue that a host of 
di lie ft 111 artificer.** look pan 'in its building' and from (licit 
works you qualify the artists, from their works you nppre- 
efat'' thcir-rcspcrtivc style, and give sentence 'upon their 
relative-worth. 

Now. this l ui verse is the house, the palace, iho great 
building of God.- No very careful 

Tlie t inverse l lie* ..." 

jiTcni 1 milling of Cloil inspection of it is needed to see 

that its lm i Idee, its architect, its 
linker must he intelligent, '.Vise, All-Powerful, .fust. 
Good. Immense. Eternal, (nlinile, One. Every created 
thing asserts withe mil i vailed eloquence that God the 
Creator is endowed with till these attributes. 

In our last lecture we saw at some length that God our 
Creator, ontf-Mnkrr is endowed with the attribute of Per- 
sonality Hint He is an I nlclligt.it and Personal God. Hut 
we must a it stop there. We must go further. We must 
search moN deeply into the attributes of the God-head. 
Almighty God, it is said, abides in inacyesible light which 
man’s eyes cannot hear, whereto nmn cannot come up ; 
but we slnll ask for divine help, we shall humbly pray to 
Him to reveal Himself to us. we shall beseech Him to the 
effect, that we maybe admitted lu soon- knowledge of 



Him, to some friendly intercourse with our Father, our 
Creator, our God. “ The works and the designs of fhe 
omnipotent Creator,” says Admiral William Henry Smith, 
“ afe inscrutable to tjje just brilliant hucnaii intellect, 
yet enough is revealedf both with regard to the wondrous 
universe and ou; own mental ^ppacity, to convince tlie 
reflecting mind that it is a mark of devotion which we 
owe to our Maker to rtudy with earnestness those beauti- 
ful :jtd harmonious works around ns, however their im- 
mensity may at first bewilder us. He who zealously 
applies himself will verify the sacred promise. ‘‘Those 
who seek shall find.” 

bet us therefore apply ourselves to seek with earnest- 
ness w hat God is. in the hope that we shall attain to some 
knowledge of his divine nature. 

God’s nature essence may be briefly described as 
follows There is one self-existent 
sene''* 11 E living and line God, Creator of 

lieavcu and earth. Omnipotent, 
eternal, immense, incomprehensible, infinite in intellect in 
will and in all perfection, who being One, separate, abso- 
lutely simple ami unehnnypnblc spiritual substance or 
perso.., is to be regarded as distinct really and in essence 
from the world, most blessed in and from Himself and 
unspeakably elevated above all things that exist, or can 
bo conceit ed except Himself! (I)enz. Itidl. The Decree 
of the l iitieau Council of IS70). 

’I'd proceed with sonic order we shall begin by showing 
that God is the only self-existent or necessary Jleing, as 
this attribute is so to say the fruitful source whence the 
test necessarily flow, and embraces in ibs comprehensive- 
ness the uatnie or essence of God. 

In Hie probable year of tlie world 2'>lo, and 1*491 years 
before Christ. God appeared to 
1 st If i x. . i.iii t 0 Moses the great prophet of the 

Jewish people, and commanded him to go forth and deliver 
tlie children of Israel out of the hands of the Egyptians 
who held them under the most degrading and tyrannous 
bondage. Muses accepted the perilous mission, hut lie 
asked of God one thing only Moses knew too well, that, 
the divine firing lie was speaking to, was t.ie God of 
his fathers, the God of Abraham of Tssnc, of Jacob, but 
lie wanted to know something more about his nature, 
about his chain •derislie attributes, and accordingly he 
ventnred to ask of God His name. And Moses said to 
God: 

Lo ! T shall go to the child ren of Israel, and say to 
them The God of your fathers hath sent me to you. If 
they should >-iy to me “ What is 1 f is name r M hat shall 
I say to them ?" Now let us hear the divine answer! 
God said to Moses : “ I am who am God said : Th-us 
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thou shall say to thg children of Israel : Ho who is, hath 
•ent me to you 'Exodus. ch. 11^ 13. 14— God therefore 
ie He who is, thgt is, He is that only pernou to whom 
existence is ieata re, who owentiis^wn ixistence to none, 
who is uncreated, unborn, eternal^ self-existont, indepen- 
dent, infinite, wilhontSbeginniDg, end ov- change, the first 
Being^ the only nece^ary Being, the -primary cruise and 
tbe source of all other things. Gcid heavens! how this 
idea of God’s nature raises him in our eyes above every 
conceivable thin'.' ! Before we were born, before the fore- 
fathers of the Hindus crossed the snptn-sindu, before the 
creation of man, befose the combining oi earthly elements, 
lefore the shaping and moulding of the primeval chaos, 
before the tirfie when heaven and earth sprang into cxis. 
tence out of nothing at God’s command, God existed, 
most blessed in Himself and from Himself, eternal, infi- 
nite, unchangeable and such as lie even exists -in this 
moment of time. Why so 'r Because God owes his exis- 
tence to none : but He is the only self-existent, the only 
necessary Being; that is, so- He exists thfft •’■e'eannot but 
exist, as he possesses in Himself the necessity of his cxVfc- 
tenee. Who can grasp adeijuatly this infinitely compre- 
hensive idea ? Who can fathom tin’s abyss V If we look 
around ns. we find no creature in the Universe but finite, 
bnt contingent, namely which so exists as not exclude the 
possibility of not existing, and which actually once did 
not exist. Self existense is t lie absolute characteristic of 
the First Cause. God exists really, and creatures also 
exist really; God is, and the creature also is. Yat the 
divine Being arttl the created being differ infinitely from 
onf another, in that the former is independent, the latter 
dependent; the former uncaused, and' the latter caused 
the former lias all tilings of itself and the hitter lias abso- 
lutely nothing jf itself, but is itself an effect prof need out 
of nothing according to a preconceived idea derived from 
the Divine essence. This infinite difference is Indicated 
by saying that, God not only is, bnt is of Ilmiself in 
virtue of his own essence; in a word; He is self-existent. 
(1) c. f. B. Boedder. S. Y Natmal Theology page 331. 

Indeed, everything that can lie and not be. that s, which 
so exists as not to exclude the possibility of not existing, 
is contingent, namely it does not exist of absolute necessity, 
lint lias a cause of its existence and depends for its exis- 
tence on n canse outside itself, because whatever does not 
exist of absolute necessity and in virtue of its own essence, 
is, in itself, indifferent to being or not being, and is in 
consequence indebted for its net nut existence to a (....iso or 
agent outside itself. dint in this ease tli« agent, or cllicicnt 
cause to which it owes its existence is prior to itself, as 
the efficient cause is always, some way or oilier, prior to 
its effect. Thus a house fox- instance, is of irself^ iiidiffer-** 
egt either to being or not being, namely it exists so as 
not to exclude the possibility of not existing, and ns it 



was rpared on its gor und, it might also not lave been 
x-eared, and consequently, its existence ig limiter), finite, 
enused or contingent 

Bnt if be so, the efficient qause of the bouse or the 
lU-cbiteot must be prior to the liuuse itself, as the first 
condition of n canse is its priority in regard to the effect. 

G. Bamtoi.i, s. . 1 ., !>. v. 

{To he continued.) 

KAMBAN. 

(Contin iftd from jrw ye Vo!. [.< 

a • 

Utigazheudi was fully aware of the first rate in- 
tellectual powers of K^inban and respected him as 
his superior. Puga/.liend i was like Coivper and 
Goldsmith a homely poet. Kaiuban was Milionic in 
diction and delineation and was Shakespearian in 
thought. Ho would have been a Homer if he had 
lived iu cai li< x'-days. Otta was only a star of the first 
magnitude before tho other two luminaries, tie was 
ill fact a Southey with vast labour and erudition but 
little endowed with poetic genius of a very high order. 
He was, however, not a scholar and poet of a ver.7 
ordinary t po. But, the brilliancy and grandeur 
of the others hid ii is diminished head- The genius 
of these poets mco "H iu spgpial grooves. Ve.nha was 
the favorite metre of iSi. Otta was dexterous 

iu comp aging (?**•, a. ami j. 0 . 
soared wlyle clro-i m., iu th © & .s u . 

The prohaoh- Liluratw neai table to find nett {led of 
In 1 Kuinhnn : — TV |>voceeditig t» analyse the 

genius <>l Kami' lot us take a rough gj-nice ai the 
literature that was available to him, and see what 
part of that literature Islftpcd his genius and how far 
lie was indebted to ’ is predecessors. We have 
already seen that, he lived in the II century. Tit is 
plain, therefore, that all literature then extant was 
before him ^The u£ 0 /U(-nr — &, «ri_LS^'fb*/r6»<5 and 
ufc'QirOT 8hf- izant - un C ^Oeuin: ui> and 

srii! and (ipiQpii ff if n ^ and other worlds and ebrn- 
nioitt nics of the last Mi^lara, College were available, 
lie uih'ht have read all or at least some of the 

O 

Major Five Epics and the Minor F ve Epics. 
The GVj«.irro of rfirus^ii, J \uun and and the 

*lh and of L£Tsah'«« 0 //rtf «4/7, the 

OuifitL'c / a 1 enure of Qjine* and the 

L^teaBLD *f <td &tLiuu 6 )e afnfijjni and other important 
works of the .Saivas were ready to his hand, 
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being the contemporary of #l biiiifiH, 
and buiug also the last of the twelve ^ ypaian, the 
whole of ■% * *r b hj c i-*-9 j u p b he could have perused. 
There was the great grammar GpiMsatJiSiut^ with its 
commentaries of GurtdSiud end <**> 

itiL.i. We are not sere whether Gf^euaoir iu<i> had 
its birth as yet. There was gjeapiu auGuir^eb and 
ufi3e "’ s commentary thereon. There was also the 
AtGee iflujii, of Bntliaiuithiranar, and nj/iuuQritEiestu) 
and a Stas with their commentaries. VVearenotin 
a position to- affirm who the commentator of Sc^i 
Gs-tawnd' is and so we cannot state whether tho 
commentary on it was in the time of Kamban. The 
commentators of s-smtSo uiDnuSpib were all in and 
after the time of Ramanuja, whom wc have already 
seen coming after Kamban. From a reference to 
^trai h pSsSfo t,ntSfUijn It. e., i /tn it or 'UQpSfw 

^tn l reiii) in the commentary of u>fou(Sai_nib, it is 
apparent that is£iSg)Ai3ed)jji lived after sv/s#n A 
i. e. in the loth century. Hence it follows that s AS 
gjf i'SsJiL'i li v«*d at least about two centuries after 
Kamban aud that, therefore, file commentaries of 
iSrfuj end ufiGu-mp + A (contentpora"y of 
«s iiSaSt-- A) were -not seen -by Kamban. The 
i ommentator of a ld } viz., #if-'jjnii£ visiteonir 

evidently criticizes af^^idOa/liLin about the anti- 
quity of su'nStnih in Tamil in the opening lines of his 
commentary, and therefore should" have lived after 
jii'Wi'f. Therf difficulty about *AS 

Qiitstsjii. Scholars believe that he should have 
lived prior to Kamban and Kachiyappn, as lie has not 
in hjs volnminotis commentaries made any reference 
whatever to tlie-e very famous authors, and has not 
made any quotation from their works in illustration 
of any grammatical or literary point. Mr. C. W. 
Datnodaiam Filial believes (page 22 preface, to 
<s ?Si 3/itfcKx) that Nacliinark'iiiyar lived abo.it 1,200 
years ago ns lie belonged to the times of the 
Shauiauiils. We ere of opinion llmt Naehinarkinivar 
from the tone uf his co.nmcutaries seems to have had 
reverence only for the works of the Madura College 
auu there of some anthers immediately followimr 
such Mauiekaviisagar ; and that object was to 
commentate upon works which were being neglected 
on account of their difficulty and to adopt them to the 
rules of thu only comprehensive grammar 3aireu * a uiS 

uub. ILis object ill commentating upon QpnAvanuiS 
iuir. too might have been to fu-thcr the utility of the 
work and to throw light upon the many inexplicable 
passages of the works of the Madura College. So 



cared not to quote from the authurs Kamban and he 
others who were his immediate predecessors. From 
such evidence before us we are led to think that 
Kamban rend barely the text of his favorite Kural 
or some one or more of the other eight commentaries 
on Kural which whs or were availrble to him. We 
have thus roughly noted what works might bavo 
been and what might not have been available to 
Ksimban. 

But to state exactly the works he might have 
perused with interest and the works which shaped bis 
genius is not an ordinal y affair. This requires a very 
careful study of the whole Ramayan and various 
other works of its kind which existed before Kamban, 
and a very careful collateral comparison of the 
thoughts and language of the different poets with 
Kamban. This is not a task which can be performed 
in a, few days nr weeks or months, only years of 
patient study will settle this most knotty question. 
We confess ve have not devoted any jtart of the 
limited time at om disposal in studying this most 
difficult aud yet interesting question. We h-ive 
been able to gather some points during our leisure 
moments, and these we will rpecify hero. Tradition 
says that when the Tamil Ramayan was subject to 
the approval of the learned 1 assembly, some of the 
hear-v asked the author how he was able to bring in 
so many fine thoughts in his \Vork, and that the 
author said “ 1 took a ladle from each of the epics 
& n u. tnA , tb, LcaeAGuafo Ac. Ac. The 

following stanza is attributed to AiiiSse ufi) the son of 
Kan. ban. 

&np,M LC—TtfU-'A XTSlU&tBl&nfoy QlO«j<LI«6Vff 

G .7 p . ^ s ii ggr Oinsb iL SborGiw? ii yfffu/rjtj Q/tiufijb 

GtJirp&tps'ir sir iLtciu yan t6Trnj.ni t n «y «i Guhq^is^ 

l$ip 

ion 2u pp Lr.TSif'GLC&fo 'id «s; is. eve tpdi ui_ <?#• 

Ambiganathy was sentenced to death while 
Kamban was vet ilivc. The above stanza *s in praise 
of LcenrtJ "-sfo j There is no doubt that the father also 
was familiar' v/ith tlie work whose praise was sung 
by the son. Hi? contemporary Pugay.liendi is spid to 
have made a popular metrical ipavapnra.se (to be-jead 
to or by fettia'es; of &ei'uuj$S'i mi under tbfe name of 
Gan ojA-iav wao^, of course varying the plot as best 
suited his age and hearers and readers. If this 
paraphrase which is to hand new is really from 
I’ugazliendi there is no doubt that ©«vuj ufi&noLo was 
a popular work in the time of Kamban. From a 
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-iii. cm 

perusal ot @*>nru>cB0 we find that Karnbar had either 
no acquaintance with it or did *ot borrow anything 
from it. From this we conjecture he had not much 
to do with its sister minor epics 

The 15th stanza of .iinl<Suui-erLo o^GuiPuuu|iiiia»iu). 

“ (0iiiu«n 0» srxs so aq^wQueat tw & 

C 0 iiutic( 0 «m _ iieo p ftaeneoeo uaQsO''>evmi> 

(jp iu 3 u.' eir ear ^Qppeoeo Quia tfilOujOr far 

seems to have suggssted.the 47th stanza of itirL.’Suui- 
mw of Ramayan 

“ Q/sa>u>3w fj sowar iSa,jiSL'(y *trsrth 
Gan luebeosuT G^ » ® Au. 

csru)3a> lusoffOar £J3ivib 

Outer: u.3w il.' eoevetr LoazfiuS L^eSarib 
and again the 17th stanza of the former “anQuiJoenam 
aec^isQii,H....7eoOu>a)eoirii” might have givqn rise to 
the 2nd stanza of .*/r:l®tjui_«\>Ji of Hamayan 

“tun (bQuto/r Qpppipp&i u>«iu_Ou- ea/rui &c., v The styje 
of Qu£uj>-tiiTaaij> is like the smooth fiow of a gentle 
river while such is not the case with the Ramayan. 
The 17th stanza of ^pjtuuu sotb of the Ramayan. 

“ (jpmiSwaoiL, . .Of aj£it$ p O^sujwuj 

eSSstrOiuar 3 Qs fir fD $ rp (? p 

reminds us of 3 1st stanza of QpjpuuusBur of w .® a ppii- 

ueeSoDL pirgaS fS rap#* 

fijp LOQt&fars astiLD.if t b n jb 
C# 3 j> afi* Qerrmer &c.. 

The 6th stauza of npjuuut—wib of Ramayan. 

" fitwr-l lorSQpii p 6 bt 

£tw Qson&anpo &esrpf> G utsoGtv. 
diZ*>i&a r iDi^oas Giui^^^ai Gaj«b«rCin. 
seems to be an improvement on the 32nd stanza of 
^pJgUUt—WLD of BniSUltfilD. 

“ MtioSoTrir Sat pi$ . . .urtrsoQ sv A 

®ogPor® icilpt uisaGuiEitU Gt-in iiffjijpixsev. 

Tlie last two lines of the 6th stanza of fcQisiouuu. 
•vii mairifpiir 

Quuia-... iSHULifCuj uj^gy 

iijar^i GeuuiPpii ;Li5uSfi GagaiS# 
might have been adopted in 3rd stanza of tan uui — sold 
of Ramayan. 

aia)r^gi« 

Bu llu Stiff Qp&*nicLD/i> jduj nQp n” 

The 7th of jyj SUliw in Ramayan. 

Gad) LBteasuaDif Lo1wu--ira Ac. “recalls to mind Seep 

Ute wiiat—io afpjSa: Gn.iBtf IX &.C.” 14-^0S«/7tr-Scan- 

dam. A careful examination of Scanda convinces us 



that Kamban had a^thorough familiarity with tcc york 
though he has not borrowee^eitker the diction or sen- 
timents of Kachiya^pa. Though these two poets come 
near eacl*other in many resp^ts. theieis uo denying 
the faci that the language of Kachiyappa is more 
polished than that of Kamb,aui Kachiyappa doe^not 
seem to be beaten down by Kamban; on the other 
hand, he rather seems to hav- bem* an indir%ct tutor 
of the latter. 

Let us now see whether Kamban h«s anything from 
Chintamani. In the 33rd staDza (kors’s Edition) the 
clouds poured down like rods of silver on the moun- 
tain. In the 4th stanza avii of RSmayan, 

the clouds poured down as it were lods of silver in 
order to adorn the mountain top which was a bare 
sheet of gold. In the 51st stanza Chintaffiaui has 
aarttOsmetr (jei&uiifEi GV.'/j cclS^jit 

euasoi tsusfts Qp&Quoztr ldswiiS gesf L^s/nr. 

The same thought is better handled in the 10th of the 
same padalam of Ramayan 

uemaar&imL iSj^p^toBsit Qsirp <2 am— aou ,7 east— 

3 aii ao « a ir so Qfi 3 ibeu oj aSstuusoir p aSsn oSioiretoui 

®_«rar*s pen/Tii &sni~Gunu,i£eiret?iT a2oi isso/r &e\ )nsfi£puir v. 
The last line of the {18th stauza of Chintamani 

u>id.i_&n7 puus&p uBmajQuj.i ^sv0ai 
^u-Qi—irefi ujb ppw Bius aatflaBs ujb.eogi 
C01_®«BU_ LLSmiDtSi: LCSOBB# 

®C® 6 ®L.i * n qj efi 1 h artel ®or«afCuj. 

is borrowed iD the 14th zaauLn-ntZ of Ramayfta 
" ji/ebrorL z/fc J)f ayil, Qu l ’e«'£fitwLD4$£tr tfist rOto*»«B 

Si^Guitiuu Ljasr a sS QoSes’ p OpifisSsi) ’ if aorfrPujil 6U 

gjijDt-GuiiTr iuiina§Aui?. ai(5AasuL?EiT^ii£ At.” The 
style of Chintamani is not so strong a.s tlm Kamcyan 
but the genius of the First Tamil Epic port in the 
Sanskrit mode is in no’wity infcrioi to that of Kamban 
"The Teinil Ramayan,” ^ays Cahltvcfl, is undoubtebly 
a great poeni,and in this department of composition the 
Chintamani alone can dispute with it for the pain of 
supremacy. ” 

V\ r e will now see how much lie owes to the Kural of 
er igyebiT 

!. “ f.ii&dr ifiuj&jLD fiwib t9 fliEsoOwis 

1 16 C&* uui_ ion.) is evident! the pur- 
port of “ QiiusJ.iO;-. tipr.en Ac.” (“). V J ). 

2. 41 3«.' «rr erf on m t a Ac. " £311 iS ■* ff jp t : t 'Ja.isrr ^ 

; ’ or&w ” c 20, i9 ) is [.irallel to 

“ ■ wsr/r S- ^ efi ^ J. Q-ni'^r G n&ieoa l 8 .':OsooO - 31 ^ ^ 

Gxo 7 .^- 9 " to.dcxnn. 
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3 -* J> ser Ac. SSTibQ/iaBpiutK eo& eueQoj 

Qpirm/SivQttomr Ay i»tS(i prnf dr (215 saiGp®u<—eOLo) 19 
from ^ Ac” (.0 XXX VIII)* 

4. Qftv'tSi? Sp/ipr/fr* »i- &C. erebiSp fipiepni^ir Opir 
Q^ppQpdmQi^xia or t-u/iCinr, as $ pfi p re p it ilO ps n ^stiev 

wj s it & gp eb G (61, «*_ ©- a/ui— (the minds of us 

J^eSTL/KOC-U-' ffOo SVL, OfilflujIT lSpf£(S (2, VIII). 

Qsor^eueji Q&iiip e.p^s^s 
it pu t. tW a. 1 ftw iLibtoLU e p l app-^jesm — Ac (66, QlL 

fiimpuut—ec^,) is lio other than Ofii-iuiiuip Qsujp s.p 

fcj>\f <1 ADfiL’ ’.LT&QpLa ClTTSS *Q£ LOippmfl^P, 

6. SoiipeLH.h srpp^eauj Ac 6-psfcQ&7eir ojitits 
Os t&Qpg) Old/tlS* miTQpui: u- (1/>kotC?*_/>” (62, SiLS/ratpu 

) is undoubtedly from erieeb flOs/Tak^ns® Qptu 

7. E « 0 cafl SattpiU&fQppalf UJff® j-ffuir if QsQfUQpLDpLO 
u(tpfipp(*r*eiw (82 juL/c-suth) is an adpatation of 
saQ^oeS.firSanp/BppGp Ac A utvauLC&Qpansr nr uQgppp 
(yio Ac 5 A G XXH'. 

8. aaSO'mo'ir lSljubbl- Jf trejLDiuirQss ear (10 ©*uui_ 
#uii) seems to be borrowed from eoeSpp-iss 

eSuuass mnsQfi^nuuiOs'Sii (3 LXXVIIj. 

9. “ fflj jjrO^) ^ sb pasur p jpu&fi&aLD epQgs 

tii n as Opes~ Ac " (24 ®ca7*a«r® /fab^^A) is an echo of 
g(^i«sd> <S(y>u wipseo n3t» «(j$> sag/mS/flgj Gici lduuu'Blo 

(I XIV.) 

10. *• (7«y«4r^. r» G&ja&if. an nssefi!s(g Gixiiippeuii)” 18 
PfSp^uuui — f o id ) is only GeuaHrip tu Q eueb/ti^.ic nisjGsiLip 
c'lpQ&iL’peiiiEiAaStyiueoui-iSii) (5 XYVIJ) 

11. “ e.< 0 iiipturd(gpaSiij ojpeSG-jrruuGeu" (34 

ffa/wroS) is from "e^sS o-peSIQsiijiiJuuCi-nir 

srinSsawfUipp;” (5 XI.) 

12. utiiai Gxs-r&p sm.-fiu-Tei'Saruj iSpir .7 is in other 
words LcuSir-tiuiS-bc'irpnii a&ftiLiievtb & & u$iri? 0 uir los 
ar^t *.£eb (9, XCVII). 

The author who borrowed the sentiments and the 
language of figsisr -^a.if must be supposed to have 
drawn a good deal from the same author in his dile- 
ne^tion of the ministers of Dasaratlia, stanzas 6 to 10 
ih?,Sjuui_mj . w e have carefully read the ten chapters 
c.i ministers by .©©susr jt 5 * it. Kamban enumerates 
aboit a s. aro of qualifications. In bis fine stanzas of 
four Hues each, i, c , in 20 lines he has said more than 
what 0 ®eub<afa.c has said in his ICO couplets i. e., 
200 lines. And it should be borne in mind that ,©© 
mi**,** makes a regular code of the requi-einents of 
ministers wuile Kamban only describes the qualifica- 



tions possessed by Dasaratha’s ministers. The reaaer, 
however, seems to know a minister better from 
the description than from the code. Kamban has 
actually borrowed some sentiments here from fits 
euen (eyev/r and yet he excels his master. Kamban’s 
actual observation in tbe royal court has given him 
a better idea of a minister. 

^rom the above examination, we find that the 
passages referred to are not so much borrdWd (ex- 
cept in the case of Kural) as are bettered. They seem 
rather parallels than imitations. Even where he seems 
to borrow, the thought is couched in such improved 
garbage that his sentiment and language seem rather 
to be originals than plagiarisms. But there can be 
no doubt that lie studied very carefully Skanda and 
Chintamani as far as we are able to judge. In the 
abundance and fertility of his genins his plagiarisms 
and bor-owed sentiments seem like trinkets and 
t-ifles boi rowed by a rich man from his neighbours 
for a grand feast or entertainment. 

Tamil Poetry ; — Before entering into an examina- 
tion of the salient features of Kamban’s Ramayan 
which is a standing monument of the greatness of the 
poet and his genius, it is indispensable to have an 
idea of the main characteristics of Tamil poetry. The 
great grammarian Tholkappyan only analyses the 
media" ism of poetry but does not make any definite 
statement of the nature of poetry, &(>#?& Qpp&i 

£?6?77 ££L aj OjUf-tli/jb, OuB 0 3sff (Jfi IQ. UJ l& IT lL GO f tUiLI 

Quew QiLniSiu uj a u lj *9 it . THis is wHftt may b6 
taken as a definition of poetry from the great gram- 
marian, IVvauantliy, a grammarian of logical accu- 
racy only defines aud explains poetry by a comparison 
The human bodv is a mechanism of various elements 
accomodating life : so is poetry an embellished com- 
position of words embodying (Q<j» 06 w) matter. In 
this comparison, Pavannnthy at least seems to hint 
that unless there is life in it a poem rarely deserves 
the name. The goal of all knowledge, the Tamils say 
is salvation— the attainment of Heavenly uliss. This 
inconceivable and inexplicable bliss requires three 
necessary preliminaries, viz., duty (j»g>ii), wealth 
(Ouirgsi ) and worldly enjoyment (g)OTut-). A dis- 
cour-e, therefore, on these three items, should be the 
object of literary works. This fa the chief end in 
view especially of the epic. 

T- Chklvakesavaraya Mtdaluji, m a. 

( To Ic continued) . 
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REVIEWS. 



THE VIVBKAOHINTAMANI -SERIES. 



Life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Eupress of India.* 

We do not know if Englishmen fairly realize how 
vast a hold Her Most Gracious Majesty lias acquired 
in the hearts of the Indian People. In one respect 
indeed they go muelr further than the"Britisli peoplo 
in tlio veneration of their Beloved Empress. They arc 
so prone to Heroworsliip, and so imaginative, that they 
think, in the words of His Holiness Sri Sankavachavia 
Swamigal of Sringeri, that *^,so many good qualities 
would not concentrate in one woman unless sh.- be an 
incarnation of the Great Almighty,” Herlife of genuine 
sympathy and love, true modesty and purity, real nobi- 
lity and greatness will always be beacon light for 
generations untold. And though there are two are 
there lives in Tamil already o f Her Majesty, yet 
we welcome this new Life from our friend Mr. 
C. V Swaminathier’s hands as it is in no way 
superfluous. The Life also contains an useful appen- 
dix describing the constitution of the Government 
of India and of the India Office, London. We 
have already spoken of the great work M.\ C. V. S. 
is doing and we earnestly hope that such work will 
duly be crowned with greater and greater success. 

THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF BU1JDHA. t 



It was purely through historical circumstances and 
from the nature of th® travestied Buddhist propaganda 
after the time of Buddha and from its pronounced 
antagonism to Hinduism that the prejudice has long 
lingered in the Tamil land against Buddha audit is 
time therefore that tlio Tamil people understand the 
true greatness of Lord Gautama Buddha and as such 
we give a hearty welcome to the volume before us. 
As we have elsewhere remarked, he was a Hindu of 
Hindus himself and the best and noblest of them. 
He preached a simple and pure life, shorn of all 
hypocrisy and deceri and ostentation, and such a life 
has always been vbe ideal of the devout Hindu. The 
mischie f , however, is in its one-sidedness, and even 

* C. V. 6waminathier. D. K. Agency, Madras, 189*. 293 p. Full 
r’.otli. Ornamental aides, gilt back, Price Rs. 1—4—0 

+ (Same Series, Price 14 annas). 



those of to-day wkp wish to emulate him, womd>3id]y 
keep themselves aloof from dognuitic -Buddhism. 



THE YJ.VEK.A MA^JARI* 

We owe an apology for not ncLlciug this miscellany 
earlier to the Secretary of the D. K. ’Agency. The 
volume is tastefully 7 got up and we hare already noticed 
the first two stories. The Life of Sivpji is new and 
it contain;-, very many valuable lessons. -The author 
does full justice to the greatness of this Indian Hero, 
though lie, in no way, conceals his blemishes About 
liis time was established the Maluatha Dynasty in 
South India, and their rule was always popular. As 
the heavens have willed it, a nobler and superior rule 
lias been si t up in the land anil we have no cause to 
regret it. We know rhe Secretary was delaying the 
publication of the book owing to current events in the 
Western Presi le?..-y And if is only to be hoped that 
no sinister meanings be ascribed to books of this sort. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



Oii:si:i.vi— . — With the aid of God’s grace, wc have been 
able to bring the past year “o a successful termination. 
When wc proposed the undertaking, more dftfculties 
were suggested to us than encouragement, arid rfow 
though we have had to contend with difficulties, rv<? «re 
glad to say wc have got on. The sueecss ia due to 'a gTeat 
extent by the generons support of the public, and to the 
kind help of several friends in Sontli India and Ceylon. 
We take- this opportunity of thanking om contributors; 
who amidst their own ojnc’-ous duties and avocations, have 
been good enough to devote a portjuu of their time in the 
service of their country irnd their God. 

* f 

A\ i: beg to thank the Rev. Dr. Pope, also for the overy 
gront interest- he evinces in the cause of Tam i 1 , and the 
Tamil people and for the special interest be evinces in 
the cause of our Magazine. By. the last Jraif, he kindly 
sent us several reprints of several of his xonjgibnt-ions 
to the Anintir (Quarterly Itvrinr. and which 1 &ve already- 
appeared in these pages. He has also. sent u_ the History 
of Miinikka Viichagnr, the paper that was read before 
the Victoria Institute, with a very kind letter, which we 
take the liberty to publul). 

• Containing the Btcry of Colbert (1), Fairy tell-ture (2) and 
Life of Sivaji (31 
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The Rev. Dr. Pope writes as follows: — 

Iud an Institute, 
Oxford, 

28th May 1898. 

It is some time since 1 wr„t. to you or heard from 
you, but we have neither of us I fancy been idle. We arc 
both working for Tamil and the Tamil people. J have 
sent you a series «>f papers published in the Asiatic 
Quarterly. You can use these us you like, and if yon can 
suggest any works that should be included in my sketch, 
I will try to ir-iude them. 

I have also sent yon the life of Manika Vachagar with 
notes, '’’hese notes contain t the summary of reading car- 
ried on for about fifteen years'. TliSse notes may be of 
some use, but of course you know more of these things 
than I do fc 

I have also sent- you a piece or two from the l’nra- 
Yaniiiiuru. This very fine work I have finished, and 
translated all (hat seemed to me of any real value. I 
have also finished and sent to the Royal Asiatic Society 
a summary of the Purra-Porul-Venba. I have nearly 
finished the Pattu-pattu. I am still in want a good edition 
of Aiiigkun iinurru, and Patliittn-Pattu, Paripadah and 
Agananumi. If these are published I must have them. — 
I think 1 have got all else that I am ever likely to use. 
1 think 1 prefer the old edition of the Siddhanta works 
to the new. I am beginning to gel despairing about the 
publication of my edition of llie Tiru vachakam. I have 
revised and re-revised, and annotated from a variety of 
sonre .s these remarkable lyrics, and with lexicon, concord- 
ance, translation, notes Ac, all is ready and type-written. 

You were good enough to send me an edition, which I 
very much value, by unknown editors. It only says ‘some 
learned men. I find that my own rendering in almost 
every ease coi icicles with theirs. In some cases I have been 
aide fo sef myself ri^ht. In one or two T think they me 
inony.’ I would ask them carefully to reconsidei the 
printing of the texf which should be divided, I certainly 
think into metrical feet. And I am i ( uitc persuaded that 
there are errors in thejext, which an attention to metre 
niignt set right. They are not certainly of anv great im- 
portance. I note in number IS, line 2, read 

U(f £ld ia/9o tbQr) 

ZUU/T/H 

By ;«11 n. ans lot us have :\ carefully edited tost. 

And it gr -*ves tnr sorely to say tlia‘ the Rev Doctor's 
call for help for the publication of our Beloved Tamil 
Ppauisliad should not have commanded a ready response. 
It is not a very great matter i. only our South Indian 
Zemindars and Matadhipaties would think jf doing 
their duty. Iitheir devotion to Sri Maniklw Vachakar and 



his sacred Jyrics is not mere lip-deep, the publication 
would have been already an accomplished fact. We will 
once more' appeal to their sense of patriotism to come for- 
ward and help the iinctertfEring. 

* 

# * 

The Rev. Father Bartoli is another of our contributors, 
for whom we have to be very thankful. His lectures ate 
very learned flntl suggestive, and liberal, and we are glad 
to say, we agree with him in the main. If his remarks 
about Idolatry had been somewhat distasteful to some of 
onr readers, we Jiave only to assurg them that the Rev. 
Father does not mean any offence amWiis remarks are couch- 
ed in the best of spirit. Here are his own words, “ In 
future I promise you I shall altogether abstain from the 
obnoxious word Idolaters, which displeases your kind 
readers. However as I have told you in one of my letters 
(He signifies his agreement with us with regard to sym- 
bolism) I am fully convinced that educated Brahmins or 
Hindus generally cannot be called idolaters because they 
are not so. But what of the common people ? Learned 
Brahmins testified to me that when the ignorant crowd 
venerate their idols, they really believe that the deity 
himself, or a particular God lives and resides in that 
block of stone or wood. "At any rate let it be what it may. 
If this is not true, so much the better, and I thank God 
for it.” 

* 

» * 

*• Talking of devotion, he (Dr. Johnson) said, ‘ though it 
be te e that ‘God dwelleth not in temples made with 
hand,’ yet in this state of being, our minds are more 
piously affected in places appropriated to divine worship, 
than in others. Some people have a particular room in 
their houses where they say their prayers; of which I do 
not disapprove, as it may animate their demotion . "Boswell 

Perhaps this latter custom has fallen into desuetude in 
England, in ‘hese days of extreme civilization, even among 
the minority, but tbe ‘ P ttja rnum ’ \s a common feature in 
every Hindu household, even in Bungalows built up and 
furnished according to the latest fashion. 

* 

* * 

The 13th anniversary of the Trichinopoly Saiva Sid- 
danthaSaliha was celebrated on 19th and 20th of (Jus month. 
The boys of the Sablva's Sunday School were awarded 
prizes on thefiist day. Pandit S. Saravana Pillai of Salem 
lectured to very select audiences ou both days, on topics, in 
which lie may truly claim to have received" new light 
namely die “Relation of the Mathematical Sciences to Hindu 
Metaphysics.” S.rila Sri S. Soma&undara Nayagar was 
unable to attend, owing to delicate health and bis absence 
was very much regretted. 



JlAUKts: — Printed by P. C. Kalliaka Svxdaha Nauab, at tBb 
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THE VEDA'NTA-SU'TKAS WITH S'KI'KANTHA 
BHA'SHYA. 



(Continued from page 6.) 

Adhlkaranas 9, 10. 

HqNrjng mentioned that form of S iva — the Para- 
‘ Brahman possessed of omniscience and 6ther attri- 
butes — which is to be worshipped as the source of 
snprepie good, the sutrakara introduces the next 
section with a view to answer a possible objection 
that the given definition of Brahman is too wide in- 
asmuch aB the same names which are applied to 
Brajiman are by usage applicable to other things as 
well. 

AkMft (1 b Brthmu), beeaue of Hie characteristic marks. (I. i. 23). 
For the same reason, Frcna (Is Brahman). (1. 1 21). 

The subject of discussion in this section is a passage 
in 'the Chhandogya-Upanishad, which reads as 
folrows : 



“Ali these beings, verily, bike their rise from 
fckas'a, and return into akas'a .'** 

“ All these beifig*, vtrt*il?!'"ierge into Prana alone, 
and from Pr&na they anse ’^ 

Here a doubt arises as U> whether the terms “Tr%na ff 
and “ akas'a "—which denote the causj from which 
all beings take their arise and i? which *>hey likin 
dissolution — point to Parames'vara, O r to bh&tikAag 
(akas'a as one of the rudimental element*), fifid to 
prana (vital air). 

The prima facie view may be* stated as follows; it 
is prim a ^ vital air) aud b^uta-akas'd that are treated 
of here, siuce they are spoken of as the cause of all 
beings iu the following passages: 

From prana alone, verily, are these beings rn, 
bv prana do these horn creatures live ; into 
prana they go and cuter." 

•' From ikas'a is the air bern” etc. J 

Against the foregoing view we hold as f llows. It 
is Parames'vara who is relerred to *>y the terms 
“prana" and “i.kss'a, because of His characteristic} 

# Chnfl. L'pauiehad 

fTait. Up^niuhad 3-3. 

X Tait. Upaniehad 2-1. 
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nn.;Jr*, such as His. being the :anse of all. Prana 
(vital air; ahd the bhhU-akas'a ^nnot indeed be the 
cause of all. Now such passages as “ From prana 
alone, verily, are these beings born,” only inculcate 
the proposition that Brahtrar, who is bliss in’essence, 
is the cause. They do not teach that prana etc., are 
the cause. On- the other hand, they form mere 
anuvida, i. «?., the s'ruti merely repeats what has been 
thought by another. A'kas'a being one of the bhutas 
or. rudimental elements, it is included in the term all 
< bbutas’ * and th» rise oH *• all bhutas ” can be from 
Parahies'vara alf?ne,asth* s'ruti says “ h rom A’tman 
is iik-sa born.”* Wherefore it%hould be concluded 
that the material akasn (Irhutakasa) and prana are 
not the causes of all beings. 

(Question) What is the use of the qualification 
" bhuta ” (material) in “ bliu takes a ” ? 

(Answer; The epithet has a purpose to serve, 
inasmuch as there exists anot her , akas a viz-, the 
Paramakas'a- or transcendental Light, the Para- 
^rakriti or the Great Cause, the cause of all bhutas. 

• 

(Question) Then how to conclude that akas'ajs 
Paraines'vara ? 

(Aw-stcer) Because there is no distinction between 
the two, between Parames'vara and Raframakas'a. 

AdhlKar^fia II 

In a former section it^Ras shewn that (Jie solar orb 
is tM^abofe of Parajbrahman, the Lord of Uma, the 
^ord of the whykfe universe, fiee fFom all taint and 
frijp."^ l%t€nt tendencies of evil, the repository of 
of unsuroassed good. Here, then, (ho, sutrakara 
refers to another*abode ot*he Lord : 

(Brahman is the) Light, because of the mentftn 
of the foot. (I. i. 25). 

The subject of* discussion here is a passage in the 
Chbandogya-Upanishad which reads as follows 

Now that Light which shines above this heaven, 
higher than all, higher £ian everything, in the 
jighe'&a world, bevond which there are no other 
wcclds, t 'at is the same light wbich.is within man.”+ 

Here a dofeht arises as tg whether the Supreme 
Light which is said to be. in heaven, pervading all 
worlds, is Parames'vara or some other being ? 

* Tail. Uprfhishad 2-1. 
t Chha. UpuniBhad 3-13. 



(Piirvqpaksha ) : The word ' dyu ' stands for betven, 
and the light whiclHs said to be " above thiB heaven"” 
may tnerefore here mean the sua himself. Or, as 
the words ‘the ligtt within man’ point to the light 
being within ryan, it may be ,$hat the digestive fire 
in the stomach js here referred to.'' 

(Siddltdftn) r Wie words “ the light which shines 
ntfOve this heaven” refer to Parames'vara Himself 
who is the Supreme Light, high >r than nil ; for, in a 
former passage, ” All. creatures form a footof His ”fc»* 
all creatures 'are said to lie ‘a part of this light. 
This cannot apply to the suu and digestive fire in thfe 
stomach, whose range of action is limited. 

( Objection ) In a former passage, GAyatrl is des* 
crib*d to be all-pervading in the words “ Gayatri, 
verily, is all this existence.” t As occurnfl^ao the 
same context^ the passage All creatures form a foot 
o ol His ” .teaches only that the universe is » p|gt gf 
Gayatri. 

This objection is thus answered; 

(If yeti say it Is) not so because of the mention of the 1 
metre, (wo say) no, because (it is) the medi- 
tating (of Brahman) in that way (that 
is) taught ; so, indeed, there is an 
instance. (I. i. 26). 

Objection ; : Because of the mention of the metre n 
a former passage, “ Gayatri, indeed, k is all this exis- 
tence,” the same thing is spoken of 1 - here, not. the 
Parames'varS.. 

{Answer) : It cannot be that Gayatri, a mere metre, 
is 9.11-prevading. On the other hand, we are taught 
to contemplate Parames'vara who resembles Gayatri : 
just as GSyatri is made up of four feet containing six 
syllables each and is four-footed, so Brahman too is 
four-footed. Accordingly, elsewhere, a word denot- 
ing metre is found applied to a different thing in 
virtue of same point of resemblance ; as for instance, 
in the Samvarga-Vidya where the s^ruti begid^fcg 
with the passage, ‘‘These five and the" other 'five 
make ten, and that is the krxta" J says “ these 
are again the Viraj.” Wherefere in the deter- 
mining of the subject propounded in the passage 
in question, the characteristic mark of Parames'varn, 
viz. all-peryad-ngness, should prevail as againsd^tf 
argument derived fiom the fact oi the passage occuri 
ring in the section treating of Gayatri. 

* Chha. Upanishad. 3- l> t , 
t Chh^ Up. 3-12. 
tChha. Up. 4-3. 
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And beenuts of lt« eongrulty with the description of 
erottnroi ate. u feat, (It ahnli bs) so- (1- 1. 27). 

The statement that it i%. four-footed by creatures, 
earth, body and the heart, canflot apply to the metre 
called Gayatri. Itaipnlies only to Buratnes'vara. 

The sfitrakara agsiin rnises and "refutes an objec- 
tion : 

If (yon hold it U) not (so) because of a diversity in«the 
teaching, (we answer) no, beeansa there is no in- 
caniiatensy is either ease- (I. fc 28). 

(Objection) : It is not right to hold that, because 
there is a reference made to a connection with heaver 
in the passage “ All creatures form one foot of His ; 
His immortal ^ three feet being in heaven,” * Para- 
mes'vara is described in the passage which speaks of 
‘ligkt’; for, the two being quite distinct from each other 
as shewn by a diversity in their teaching, there can be 
no reference to the one by the other- Iif tie passages 
*• His immortal three feet are in the heaven,” and 
“ The Light which shines above .the heaven,” t 
the word denoting ‘ heaven ’ occurs in two different 
cases, (t. e. in the locative and the ablative cases), and 
therefore there is a diversity in the teaching. Hence 
the mutual opposition of the passages in question. 

(Answer) : No, for there is no diversify between 
the two passages, just as there is no difierwnefe bet- 
ween the following two statement® : " There is a 

hawk on the top of the tree and “ There is hawk 
above the top ef the tree.” Wherefore in either case 
it is intended to declare that the light is above the 
heaven. By this characteristic mark, it may also be 
concluded that it is Paramos' vara who is the Purn- 
Bha spoken of in the Purusha-Sukta, inasmuch as 
there, too, it is taught that “ A foot of His are all 
the creatures. Hence the conclusion that the 
Supreme. Light which shines in heaven and of which 
the whole universe forms oulj" a part is none other 
^han Parames'vara. 

Adhlkarana 12 

In the last adhikarana it has been shewn that the 
Parames'vara, referred to as the main object of wor- 
ship in the orb of the Blessed Sun, Himself coffbtitutes 
the whole universer The present section#proceeds to 
■how that othei* beings form object of worship as 
ensouled by.Him, and uot otherwise. 

_ M — ~ 

’■ Chhft. Op. 3-12, 13. 
t Chlui. Upaniahad 3-12, 13. 
t Xait. Araiijaka, 3-12. 



So 9 prana, because V tbs oeeurens? (of Hli attributed ;i. 1. 29) 

a • 

The passage which has 'to be discussed here is the 
Indra’s speech occurring in the Kaushitaka-Upani- 
shad ; 

“I am Prina; do thou meditate on me as the 
conscious A'traan, as life, as immortality.”* 

The donbt arises here as to* whether the being 
referred to as an object of worship and put m 
apposition with the word ‘prana’ is Indra or Parojqes'-, 
vara. 

( P lirvapaksha :) Here in the passage “ I Ac farina, 
the conscious A'tman, and me etc.” we sets that the 
word 1 prina ’ is evidently put in apposition with 
'Indra.’ The passage, “worship me,” clearly state* 
that the injunction of worship refers to°none but 
India, it is but proper to speak of him as prina 
because he supports all beings by means of raiD. As 
possessed of supreme power, he may also be spoken 
of as the objec‘ ‘o be worshipped by all. Accord- 
ingly the s'ruti says "Jndra is the king who rules 
the world ”+ and so on. Wherefore Indra himeefP ie 
herS spoken of as the object of worship. 

The Siddhdnta maintains that it is the Parame^'- 
vara— Why ? — Because His peouliar attributes — siifch 
as, He is the Bliss, He is without decay, immortal, Be 
is the conscious Self — are found described when 
speaking of the being refeifed to by the word prana : 

“ He is none other than prina,- conscious Altman, 
the Bliss, without decay, immortal. 1 ' t 

In the passage “ Indra is the king” we shftutd by • 
the context understand the word “Indra” to mean 
I's'vara. 

Agaift au objection is raised and refuted : 

(If you say it is) sot (Ee), because of the speaker’s reference 
to himself, (we reply that) there is indeed in tkie (section) 
a preponderance of attributes of A'tman. (I- 1. 30.; 

( Objection ): The being here referred to as the 
object of worship is not Parames'vara ; for, in- the 

opening sentence such as “ know me alo^ r. 

the three-headed son of Tvashtri did I slay." f indra 
who is well-known to ^ a jiva is spoken of as ibe 
object of worship. And the concluding r o,ssagt of 
the section should bo interpreted in acco' dance. ®ith 
the opening passage. 

(Answer) : It is not “right to say so : in this section," 
from the very comme-'cement, Parames'vara’s ch&rac- 

• KftniLjJtftka. (Jpauifikad 6. 
t Tait. Aranyaka 3-11. 

^Kauahltaka Upaniahad 3 
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teristi' - attributes are found in greet preponderance. 
Thus, the opening passage proposes to treat of the 
most beneficial worship in the. woids ‘‘'that which 
thou thinker t the best fo:- man.”* This, lodjed, is a 
characteristic property of Par? tnes' vara, His worship 
alone being the most beneficial as a means of attaining 
mokBha. In the middle of the section, too. He is 
spoken of as the impelling spent of others in all their 
aotiqns, in the following passage : 

1 |^r ne hiip, whom he wishes to lead up 

these worlds, do a good deed ; and the same 
malice him. whom he wishes to lead down from 
these worlds, do a bad act.” * 

So also he is spoken of in the following passage as 
the basis of the whole universe made up of both the 
sentient and insentient existence : 

•' As in a car the circumference of a wheel is placed 
on the spokes, and the spokes on the nave, thus are 
these external objects placed on the -objective states 
of Annscionsness and these states of consciousness are 
placed on the prana. ”+ 

And this, too, being a characteristic property of Para- 
m< s' vara Indra cannot be the being here spoken of as 
the object of worship. 

( Objection ) : — If, as a Jiva, Indra is not the object 
of worship, then how is it that he inculcates the 
worsh’p of himself ? 

The sfitrakara thus answers : 

(It is) from tho standpoint of tho scriptures that he inculcates it, 
like Vamaieva. (1. 1. 31). 

From the standpoint of such passages of the scrip- 
ture as ' I)fcrhe form of this Jiva entering, 1 shall 
differentiate' name and form," J Indra saw that Para- 
mea'varrfwas the being denoted by all words ard that 
thereiore Indra himself was His body ; and he accord- 
ingly refers to Parames'vara by his own name ‘ Indra’ 
and incnlcates Him alone as the object of worship. 
Henoe the eference to Parames’vara by the word 
* Indra.’ 

The e-Hrakara quotes an extftnple, “like Vamadeva” 
V&madeva saw that Parames'vara was none but. his 
A’tma i. end exclaimed “ I have become Manu 
and Sutya.” .Inst so is Indra’s declaration^ 

• Kaunbltthka Upaniehad 3. 

, f Kaoehitaka Upaniehad 9. 

J Chha. Upan’jhad 6*3. 

§ Brihada.Upaniehad 3—4. 



Or thus : When, by the contemplation of the 
harmonious nature of Brahman and A'tman brought 
about by Ved&ntic knowledge, Vamadeva attained to 
the state of Brahman and was freed from all the 
imaginary limitations due to the identifying of him- 
self with the human body ana so on, and bis mighty 
ego expanded so as to embrace tne whole universe^, 
he saw that he was present everywhere and accord- 
ingly spoke of himself as one with the whole universe 
including Manu and Suvya. So, it maybe Concluded, 
it was in the case of Indra. Jrij.be passage “ I am 
prana, the conscious Atman,”* Prana refers to Para- 
Brabman, inasmuch as He, blissful by nature, is the 
cause of all life, as said in the s'ruti " Prana is the 
conscious self, the Bliss, undecaying and immortal." 
Accordingly it is from the standpoint of Brahman 
that Indra taught “ I am Brahman," “ me do thou 
worship ” So, too, Krishna tanght to Arjuna, and se 
several others. 

Again an objection is raised and refuted : 

(If you say it is) not (so) because of the characteristic marks 
of Jiva and prana proper, (we reply) no, because, Bis 
worship being threefold and Be being their basis, 
it is explicable. (I. I. 33 ) 

( Objection ): It is but proper that Indra should 
speak of himself ns the object of worship and as an 
all-pervadipg being, when, having attained by the 
contemplation of Brahmajnana to the condition of 
Brahman, he wps freed from the condition of jivaand 
spoke from the standpoint of Brahman. Here in the 
passages “ I killed the three-headed son of Tvashtri”t 
and “ till prana dwells in the body, till tjien there is 
life,”t the characteristic marks of jiva aud prana pro- 
per are evident. So this teaching is not explicable. 

(Answer) : You should not say so. It is but proper 
that Parames’vara is spoken of as a jiva and prana ; 
for there is a thieefold worship. Here it is intended 
to teach a threefold worship of ParamesViira, — in 
His own form, in the form of Bhokta or jiva, in the 
form of Bhopya or the object of sense. This^ may he 
explained by the fact that He is the basis of _Bhokt& 
and Bhogya, the jivas and objects of sense. The 
worship of Parames'vara in His oj^n form leads to 
immediate salvation, whereas the otfler two do so in 
course of time. Wherefore we conclude that as n form 
of Parnmes'-vara who dwells in htm as his A'tmra, 
Indra forms an object of worship. 

Thus ends the commentary of Srffc<iittha*8 # it T AchAr£a on PA da i. 
of the AdhySya il, of the Brahma-MimAmsA. 

• KaaeMtaka, — tJpanishad 6. 

f Kaa8hitftka’Upaniehad 3. 
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SECOND PA'DA. 



.Adhlkarana I 

Owing to the endlessness of vedantic pnssages 
treating of Brahmnn, ir. is not possible to disenss every 
one of those passages. By n discussion therefoie, of 
■ome only of those -passages. the meaning of others 
have to be determined on the same principles of in- 
terpretation. Thns, a few only of the passages are 
dealt with in the Sutras bv way of determining that, 
those passages tiea$ of Brahman as slfewu by a con- 
carrence of the marks which serve to determine the 
main drift of the passages. 

In the first pads have bceiT’discusved a few of such 
passages as contain clear hints shewing what the main 
drift of the passage is. In the second pa.dn'wili be 
discussed a few of such passages as contain bints 
which are not quite so explicit. 

(The passage refers to Farames'vara) as teaching of Bin who 
Is present everywhere. (I. ii. IV 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the (Jhhthidogya-Upniiisliad and'reads 
thus : 

“ The mnnomnyn, whoso body is prana, whose form 
is thought, whose will is unfailing, whose nature is 
like A'kas'u, from whom all desires proceed.. 

He is myself within the heart.”" 

Here a doubt arises as to whether tno being spoken 
of as nmiioi/ifli/csaiid so on is Paramos' varu orjiva. 

( Piirrnpnkxhn It i“ -liva. — Why so? — Because lie is 
more proximate. To tin* passage which just precedes 
the one under discussion, rh.. 

“ Now mail is a m-ntim* of w ill, Vroording In w hat 
his will is in this world, will lie be when lie 
has d; 1 carted this life. Let him therefore have 
this will and belief ;” + 

■Jivit is spoken of as wandering in this and in ‘lie next 
world under the iuthience of karma. Then comes the 
passage commencing with “ iiiaiiinnoyn.” t\ hcrefore 
we conclude that it is Jivit who is referred to as 
“ uianomaj-a.” These attributes — that, he partakes of 
the nature of maims and that ho lias prana f or his 
body — belong to a sunisarin : they arc not attributes 
of Pa rallies' vara. When this interpretation is accepted, 
the epithet “ Rntyasankiilpa" may he applied to a 

•cwu Op. a-i-v. 

t CHI:#. Up. »-14. 



samsaiin cr jivo by interpreting it to mean " »ati 
atankalpa, he whose thought ii not directed j the 
Real (Sat).” Wluuefoie it iv Jiva that, is spoken of as 
‘ manomaya’ and so on, not Parames’vara. 

As against the foregoing we btild as follows : — It is 
Parames'vara that is spoken of as ‘ manomaya’ and so 
od. Why ? — Because it is the Para-brahma.i, the 
Parames'vara, that is spoke 1 } o>' na the causo of all 
and as the obje' t of worship in the opening passage : 

All this is Brahman, as beginning, ?ndi»g f Wtart 
breathing in Him ; and therefore let a •’©In rnetfifate 
on Him.” 

This passage may be explained as follow,: The 

origin, existence and end of all, this depends on 
Brahman. All this, both the sentient and the 

insentient existence, is verily Brahman, and there- 
fore let a imin meditate on Brahmnn, tranquil 
in mind. Jn»t as warei -bubbles which have 
their origin, existence and end in the ocean, are 
found to be 'illy forms of that ocean, bo, 
too, that which depends for its origin etc. on 
msiu associated with s'akti must be made up- of 
Hralnnaii and twilling else Nothing distinct from 
Him is ever perceived Accordingly in the Atharvs 
s'irns it has been declared by I’sfina as follows : 

'• Alone I was at first, (nlonc'i l am and shall be ; 
there is none else distim t from Me 
And then was declared by Him in the words “ I am 
Brahman, that- i lie- whole universe is llis owe form. 
And in the words *■ He entered the mr./e hidden firm 
(or thnu) the hidden one " etc., * His entering into 
tlir universe is given as a reason for the whole uni- 
verse lining His own fonn. Thus, this universe having 
no origin, existence or end outside Brahman, it is not 
a quite distinct thing fiom Brahman. Accordingly 
the learned say — 

llis s'aktis or energies (form' the whole world, 
and the Malms' a or the firest Lord is the energe- 
tic (S'aktininn). Never can energy exist distinct 
from the energetic. Unity of these tvo is eternal, 
like that of fire and heat, inasmuch as ar.separate- 
oess always exists between energy and the ener- 
getic. Wherefore the supreme energy belongs to 
t.ho supreme A'tmari. since the two ar related to 
each other i:s substance and attribute. The 
energy of heat is not conceived to be distinct from 
fire and so on. 

V :iyu-Sainhitft. too, sn\s 
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« From S'akti up to eirth, (the whole wo* id) is born 
Srtl.e principle S’iva. By Him 1 alone, it is per- 
vaded, as the jar etfe. by clav His variegated 
supreme S'akti, whose form is knowledge and 
bliss, eppears as one and many, like the light of 
the sun." 

The’ following passages of the s'ruti speak of 
Para-brahman as possessed of infinite powers of 
creating, ruling and maintaining the world, all in- 
herent in Him : 

“ His sop’ S'akti is spoken of as manifold, in- 
herent, endued with the activity of knowledge 
anil life.”* 

« One verily is Rudra, — they were not for a seSond 
— who rules these worlds with the powers of 
ruling.’t 

In short, on the authority of S'ruti, Smriti, Itibasa, 
Puriina, and the sayings of the learned, the Supreme 
S'akti — whose manifold manifestation this whole uni- 
verse of chit an 1 acliit is, whose being is composed of 
Supreme Existence, Intelligence and Bliss, and is un- 
lipiited by space and time — is iuherent in the i atnre 
sft S'iva, the Supreme Brahman, -and constitutes His 
dwn essential form and quality. Apart from S'akti 
•He cannot be the Omniscient, tlio Omnipotent, the 
cause of all, the all-controlling, the all-adorable, the 
all-gracious, the means '&f attaining all aspirations, 
and .. the omnipresent; and, moreover, such grand 
designations as ‘Makes' vara’ the Supreme Lord, ‘Mahii- 
dera’ the supreme deity, and ‘ Rudra’ the e'.cpeller of 
pain, c.immt'apply to Him. Thus it is Brahman 
whose body is the whole sentient and insentient uni- 
verse, and who is denoted by all wc-ds. Just as the 
word ‘blue’ deuotes not the blue colour only, but also 
the lotus which is ot blue colour, so does the word ‘ uni- 
verse’ also denotes Brahman, Therefore, such passa- 
ges as “ All is Rudra verily” teach that Brahman is 
denoted by all words- Accordingly the passage “ All 
this, verily, is Brahman” refers to Brahman whose 
body the whole of the sentient and unsentient uni- 
verse is.' T he universe being thus a form of Brahman 
and be ; ng therefore not an object of hatred etc., let 
everyone be peaceful at heart and worslrip Brahman. 
This dooti'ne is clearly expounded even in the p ura- 
nic texts such as the following : — 

• Sveta, Upunishtul 6*8. 

f Sveta. Jpanialirwl 3-2. 



“ The body of the God of Gods is this ftniverse, 
moving anH immoving. This, the Jivaa (Pas' us) do 
not know, owing to the mighty bondage. They suy 
sentiency Is Vidya, and' insentiency Avidya. The 
whole universe of Vidya and Avidya, is no doubt the 
body of the Lord, the Father cf ail ; for the whole uni- 
yerse is subject to Him. The wc?d ‘sat’ is used by 
the wise to denote tee real and the good, and • asm’ 
is used by vedic teachers to denote the contrary. The 
whole universe of the sat and the tsat is the body of 
Him who is on high. Just as, by the watering of the , 
roots of a tree, its branches are nourished, so by the 
worship of S'iva, the universe which is His body is 
nourished. A'tmart is the eighth body of S'iva the 
Parames'vara, pervading all other bodies. Where- 
fore the whole universe is ensouled by S'iva. If any 
embodied being whatsoever be subjected to constraint, 
it will be quite repugnant to the eight-bodied lord;, 
as to this'tbere is no doubt. Doing good to all, kind- 
ness to all, affording shelter to all, — this, they hold, 
is the worshipping of S'iva ” And so on. 

Brahman being all-formed, it is but right to say 
“ all is Brahman” and '‘let every one be peaceful and 
worship Brahman.” Wherefore it is Brahman who 
in the opening passage is stated to he the object of- 
wovsliip, that is also spoken of ns manomaytv, hb par- 
taking of- the nature of manas, and so on. Neither 
should it he supposed that the partaking of the nature 
of manas is a characteristic murk of a samsarin ; for 
Brahman may limit Himself by assuming a shape 
which can form an object of worship. 

As to the contention that because Ji\fa, is a creature 
of his own will it is Jiva who is spoken of as ‘ mano- 
inaya.’ — we say that such a contention is untenable ; 
for, since the upasana has to be construed as having 
for its object Brahmau who is mentioned as such in 
the sentence where the upasana is enjoined, it. is r, 
possible for that upasana to have again for its object 
Jiva who is but incidentally mentioned ; as in rhb cs:- 
of livnkshii,* which lias been proved to appertain r 
Vis'vedevas who have already been mentioned in con - 
nection with it, rot the rdjina which belongs lo 
vajins. Wherefore it is Brahftian who is to be 
worshipped as possessed of attributes mentioned ir 
the passage commencing with ‘ mauom&ya ' * 

A. Maha'dlva S'a'btai, b. a. 

{Tq be continued). 



* Bee Juminl. Mimamaa. 3-2-23. 
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* aBT&P jHrQ /SJ)-£0 ID ?«’(* Ipjfi g)OgP,j0LD 

Continued from page 178, Vol. I. uenremadsp fi&n ear) emeu ujl_ &up ^ tfujjQtr, 



Qpn i—rr mjpdeiiT (jelearji Qpi (LpiB&n Q(npo£prr p 
ui— iri^iS e>r (hjgi i uofi uirt& Qf>pjp*ii 
ai—K^iSar (Ty«jr«(r> sotiiL£e\nT<Ju >(?&> 

ptrsirifLi Lj sitn tssf ) uj luhQui. (2.wi) 

26. Worship Him who is ever with you. Th#n the 
Omnipresent Lord will remember you. Beyond all 
tbonght, He yet dwells in our Lotus Heart. This 
fortune is from His Grace. 

sr.ip'i Sidm p/iinena tutraiMQp&p 

prbpiS o >? if tw^ GSuriH'i S*0ttJsjrj2( 
lblf£l63>U.I /5/7l«<jrO 6UG8W IEJ * U uSlBaf 
LjKfpuS ^ueir J’sn l/ Q i jpi $ oir taj'Zstf. ( jt) 

27. The Niindi dwells in the heart# of those who 
considering that the grace of the Eternal Lo.d 
whose brilliant Lotus Face resembles the evening sky, 
will ever be with them, worship Him- every day. 

Gfiem xi&.isir cyQen uiir@.beir :<>/& Jim 
uiemnKiS Z'shr (jj sir i^ebr Qp&r .Z3)SiSoir 
Qposn ei&Sao (itj iztu . i jnupl is n put 
etifmiEiSliSair Qr?i&>\2i eui^p^FsoyTuiH dio.{ a. ^f) 

28- The tied of Gods, He is ever insepaYatily in 
you. He is in all. He is near you. He ir before all, and 
He is after all. He is concealed in all. He is the 
guide to those who worship Him. 

S.7 oUTI&oV GVtlyjlf- C?l OU -I oil 

,% 7 j3)/ .S' 6J Q GV sin 3a>r :h 17 oil p ^ *J j.Q&iiV Oil ji 

Q&n cmt Z»i> con 3 ^jrra ,* ,# gL iij T'i ld»& -i 

ftn aisrliiJ sjo3 ufLDir li ^ Zoir (tifQsia. ( a. a.) 

2V>. O Tbou Lord who art forced in the heart of 
the sinless Devotees, as is the iron nail in ngreju tree, 
Let me behold Thee ! Who but thee b my kith and 
kin ? I will not be ashamed to embrace Thee. 

euTsvftrir ( D«mt£'*0 uuiif jU« »d inJDoi gjy z 
pifs&asi i>sn oyji^.iiQ*n sn deieir^in .< nu*/.0sir 
trtrcsBssr Jj OenoV ,.U 

VilUJjLlU&l -jJylbUhl *f!C?IIJ y .H_ 0 

30. People desyoud if God will call out to them as 
with the voice of thunder from the sky. The world is 
witness to my calling out to Him as the trow- after itff 
fwat calf. 



&eisi0*r*j QptS&rjp atkpe&j QpG^r. («.*) 

31. He dwells in»Bhuloka (earth) Bhuvar loka 
(middle regions) and Sutarloka (highest regions) 
He dwells in the Pranava. Housings the song of 
triumph with the lute (when everything is Resolved)*. 
Him I love in tny heart. 

Qpeuirul .7 rewind? j iT«jr 4?es><s 
(2iaqJi9 j ir«jr efi/ft (s^eu 3*6»LCiq(5 
.nr si/iQ j irasr pent es> ld p near pi euti iflev2ev 
IJirsiJlS ff.TeTtlJjl— Ulll—Gj>l IOItQlD. ^ IR. i». ) 

32. The God of God is our Lord. He spreads on 
all the ten sides. He transcends the vast seven 
regions. Mono know His real nature. If we sing Hi 
paises, we will deserve His Grace. 

r> « . 

UpuSO offll/yai 01/6VXU3 

&S r Sue\) Q & iLQ ,-s it 677 jy Oldiusoiu) iL/emaair 

$U6V 2 S6 r fi ^ g ^T, j) 7- 7 *r6V6U 0<- 6 ^Ji0 

(cfBaleo r Q m$jfrS)g[ijSTr au.r '■!> Sliin tf'2ir. (r_, t^) 

33. Many Gods have they in this world. Many 

Yedic rites they perform, yet. they know not the 
Truth. They are proficient in singing the various 
Vedio Hymns, yet they suffer pain in the hear, 
without knowing the Truth. • 

rf T bmjfc] £ 17 L£. hi -tjll 7) 7 ? o.V lb f <£ IJ ft 

2 SU %,* .71/ L j i i -Z.TJJiPiL- Qu-ai i'S.t/Ol 
iu T .7 ii y i,i_.] ivsat aim$p .{nit^ui) 

'la^/bjgj i^ALf_.~SlajoTir 

31. The Kiug of Krngs who islmited in all liko 
the smfrW of Kasturi (inuyk) in sanUal paste command' 
cd the G >ds to follow the true path by repeating the 
glorious thousand names of llis, w' ilr sifting or walk- 
ing ^at all tunes). 

Jtf. O^JlS oM,l HUlfl l'T0 1 3 6>n> oil S&T u 

Quit vjyiC- >1 C-J! g), du T-j iijnd e\t 1 1 1 tj,i £ If. a> 

'o 1 .1 r fi pi *i> 1 ri 1.1 /ry. -» 'd .il®js0 

tl i jyai viLi.uf- /£7i_ | j^, innQui. 

3b. If you want *i pursue the easiest path (of 
knowing Hun, 1 , wi/rship Him and sing llis Glory. 
Then your own glory will grow over yon lilting its 
head over the W ost,and the Fast and on all sides. 
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'ajxjJksr itifia d-j i uircir 6U(ip@8air 
<oi‘* ui3a8 «<«wsrr?o) (yip evoi fcr 

Qajijutf sirnS jgv Qinp^iiS Qsarp&^j 
ecuufi ss earQwrQup evjQw. (/*,&,) 

86. He is Our Father, 'Nandi, the never failing 
Ambrosia, the incomparable Benefactor, the eternal 
Lord; Him adore pe in any manner; and in the same 
manner will yon reap His Grace. 

ik tr grtt t£ ear (?y j giai ^Ql—a^n reii^6auup 
,4ig’.(e' (p ff PiJ- P Gun G 6tir-X(£ Qicetfitiietn 
su i sadlear rsjntnp} Qun^nt— ep 6ti t&^oj ib 
^ reafeafsin (ysiQa- njuS'i sfcsatp sutrQp. (k,s 7 ) 

87 1 will adore the Beloved Lord every day. He 

showed Himself to me with the Body resembling fire. 
He manifests Himself in our heart as the Full Moon 
in its splendour in the Heavens. 

1 9pi)Q(yif! Qaj6arGi-i.fi moenrif oJnSsaru 
i9ppG(n?tJ} Go:6anSp sun a/0 6>">Savij 
i9pi>G(njy) GtnQcai tEi&dtr Quir.Bisfgl peaiSsaru 
t9p-p0(nj tfi Qtusat Oli(5 saunas patent (rtjQesr. (s’ ^>/) 

38. Him, the great. and subtle I will not fail to 
blabber about; Him with the Form nucleate, I will 
not cease to speak about, ; Him with the beloved 
name Nandi I will not cease to think about. Him, 
the great Yogi I will not fail to adore. 
nuny,,i* 611 cievnir iLeirp ,jieirictr ) ^i Qs n jjHen tup 
Qp/i&sar ainuGs j$?etr.T.5?arp QpsuSsar 
Qujpfiuj (?toihC?u0 tnirQsXfsf ,«?<«> fin/ 
tctr/i * Pj 3 #« «»0L - Qup 6 vn Qu.. (/«. <*»( 

b9. The Light that shines in die heart of His 
worshippers, the immaculate God who is enjoyed 
therein, Him, if we worship as our Lord and love him 
wc will deserve ITis Grace. 

o x / ,nr.i— i fb : gti (£&>«*(£ <0® 

;fjDx i jm-i.-l. G&LrQ'.j .rsaf QeaiGtjnetf Quinsy 

tapC^sii—cpj Gs-tLi'ittr g,t sun yj pip sueisvtt i.jirs^u 
t-l u/.jijj l_@ G>* uiu n sin I./ Qj i rS eat (tyGeat .(s’O j 



40. In true humility, approach His Feet. Then 
He will fill your heart with the splendour of molten 
gold. Those who adore Him without forgetfulness, 
He will not deceive Ho will dwell in them. 

Sear^Gstitp ie^sesiri—(Speuiri9sti2earu 
Ljear^Ostup Qts^SsauuQutt ppeu 6\ievsis (S)i 
‘xeet t^J)Q s tup euir eapt p itutrs gftiLCtratQs 
u9cngfQsiLtp tnsearQursQeaaTtiiSear(y(2ear. (***) 

41. The God of Gods who drank the fearful poison 
if, in their cultivated hearts, they will cherish, the 
Partner of Her, the adorable and beautiful Urns, 
will join them (fast), as the separated deer its herd. 

Quirtu near peat^saru LjSLpemr liQi 1 jv eii g p 

is n ili a tca)eir(yiq. Qs it;,* _,®y Qsumeu/aj ld 

ldtiij y> m^ieii a eu 6V cv a ir S tic 

Qewuszt Qp n si fl*g Q eu tsQ p rehrjpitk nr Gear. ( s’ e_ j 

42. 'J’hose who praise the Lord Hara will deserve 
His Highest Crown Others, though they, the world 
circumambulate, will they ever deserve the.'Tinion 
with Uma’s Lord. 

Quit pflGf.satun st,. n 't t-jc afl i «J7 63T /£. 
Quspt^Goisarun s m 0 it y caf p sir ear m. 

Qu spSGtuein uT iDGafp iL/saflpsiTsaTip- 
Q li n ,b j3 3 tudsr at eat t-j err n3eir,ht(,a>6npQ pQar. (s’ ik.), 

43. The Devas ci v, ‘ Glory O Glory to the Feet of 
the Pure Being.’ The Asnras cry ‘.Glory 0 Glory to the 
Feet of the P-re Being.’ The Men cry ' Glory 0 Glory 
to the Feet of the Pure Being. ’ These Feet I also Glori- 
fy and make manifest in my love. 

eSl W St t LptUiLSU p' ill Q £11 S 51 ) It jsvs.ll> 
tiQ&atLfi 1.1 o'attJLO G}(tf)p p/lf-lB to CM 
gu jS -u •’> sir p lo Q <f .r u d? j it £2 jld 
u&eutfi ml, ©to us sv on rpQ lc . 

44. By following the Vedic law, this seagirt world, 
derives its pleasures and pains. To tliote followiug 
the Bltakh Margu, The Effulgent Lord will become 
the Sun to light the Pathi-Muryn. 



(Tv he continued) 
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8IVAGNANA SIDDB1AR 
or 

ARUL NANDI SIVA CHAR1AR. 



( Continued from page 9.) 

Si * 

MTyavadi's Statement. 

1. We will state the system pvomulg»ted by the 
Mayavadi himself, who incorrectly believing that'he 
is himself God and Jill the world is a whirl-cat* and 
yet dwelling in the body, professes tojnitiate other 
Jiv&a in his path. 

2. This Brahman is the- cause of all the worlds, 
the limitless bliss and intelligence, is formless, omni- 
present and eternal, is true and pure, free from all 
marks and attributes, and is the measure of the Vedas, 
and is without distinction of Gnathurii and Gnana. 

3. As the one Sun shining in numerous pots of 
water leaves its reflection in each and yetrpasses be- 
yond, so this one God lives in each body and yet is 
imperceptible to the senses and andakaranas. Ac- 
cordingly God cannot be known by the 6 kinds of 
proof such as observation &c. 

4. The rope appears as snake in darkness. When 
light dawns, the rope appears as rope and the snake 
disappears as a delusion. Similarly, the world ap- 
pears as Sat 'C’lien deluded; in spotless wisdiAiy the 
true Chit appears as Sat ; and all the world's allure- 
ments will appear mud. 

5. The world appears derived front the Nirvarhana 
Brahman. If pot, it cannot come into being at all. 

1. Sonic uncomplimentary epitlicts me tippliiol to die Muviivnili, 
um he mistakes tie* -livu gtihjcrt to ktirm.'i, hirrli And ilvwtli mu! 
Buffering who has no tmlepemlcoce (Atiathiiitrti) imp is of iin|u.i*. 
vffect inteiliscnee with tlio Bein'?, who is eternally fee mol inn.-lli- 
(tont, anil omnisciont, self-depi'iKleut {Sint'lurnr) ami si*ll liiminims 
(Swampmkasa) anil all powerful anil tin* incniiMsti nry of his 
posit it .1 is hroutflit out that while lie pnil’essis m lie liini.rlr Gml 
he could not ivoid (Iweliim? in this holly of sin mol sorrow mol 
while he professes to reject the whole wurhl as .lelesive. In* 
lielievcs in the authority of llm Vcitus unit tie* rules preseriheii 
therein. 

3. The 6 Kinds of luintai proof admitted bv tin* Mavavadi an* 
observation, inferems*, Ajttw". Vpamuun, Ariitlm /intt i anil .thara. 

The lieiuK above the andakaranas is God. Jiva hi ini? alge above the 
ainlakamnns Jivaand God sir identical. I’rofessorsof i his nvliool how- 
over quibble and differ u good deal ahout the precise iiieaiiiny oftlie 
.live or Attna or Burnslia nr stall One learned Swanii detineil it as 
IV combination of Urahlliaids slnidow, a hit of llllilaklil'mia and a hit 
of Avidvn ! Another talented lady when we asked for a ih nnition. 
and wo eapecteil more lialit from her. j?ave uo answer of tin- 
type o( the old srlmolm aster's tlrUnil inn. refer to the dir> binary' 
and we wore told to refer to tin* Gita and Bi'ihaihiniiiynkii. Wc 
will Atsouas these definitions and utliors later ou. 

W,ll any Sanscrit Pundit tell us in which of the U8 tnaiiislinde 
this illustration oocuref Whether it occurs in any of tin* It Prin- 
cipal Upanishads? 

3 



If it is an^kidependent material cause,' it must, exist 
for ever. (The reasen why it changes is) because, a 
delusion. Wh»n botit the shefl and the sifver piece are 
thrown into the furnace the silver comes out bright bat 
the shell is destroyed. So, in ipAramartfiika. (he 
changeles* God appear* as true and the world dis- 
appears as false. 

6. The material cause of tl^e wfflrld is the Sat. Ab 
the spider produces from itself the thread an cl work* 
it into a web and then takes it buck into itseir, so 
God, originates tbe woild as real, and seetains it and 
wjieu he resolves it, it becomes unreal agaft. Looking 
to its place of origin, the world and all its appearances 
are also Sat. 

The course of evolution is this. From Brabm 
was produced A lens, from Akas air; from sir Are ; 
from fire, wafer ; from water, earth : and from these 
elements, plants, and from plants food, and from food» 
the body and its six component parts. 

8. The above -^-Mitioned six parts constitute an»a- 
inuyakoshn when the air vitalizes these, they consti- 
tute the prano.maijnlco*ha ; with the mono*', they form 
the inlhwmayakuxLa ; with litddhi and ynauendriya ^ 
they constitute the rtynunomayakaxha ; with tlicabovft 
and karinendriyax, they constitute the uvandamaya- 
koxha. 

!). This Brahman appear^ united in this visible 
body composed of the above mentioned Punrtifllcosha*. 
The way in which he so appears is shnilsir to tlieTa^s 
of the Effulgent Sim which is difficult to he readied in 
the sky becoming reflected in several pots of tanWr. 
Vet God does nwt become tainted by such contact, 
as Pasa cannot hind God. 

10. As' tire same thread strung throiiglf countless 
beads of different coloiys .appears ;^so as particoloiir- 

7. parts urc skin, bone, Mood, neiTFK flesh, and Mririen. w 

8. Kesha means mi oi'giiu or part. 

9. Jf ko, we have asked, to whom is lihundn, birth and death, 
win and sorrow, to whom is inokslia ? Mo all (lie*! hapjHU to 'ho 
Arniii^r tc, the hqjlv ? If I" l In* body, ami tin* soul does not Buffer, 
why tare we In attain freedom from death und hirtli ?„ WJn reck 
weif the body Buffers all this? Are we really seeking moki ..i* for 
the flesh atnl not fur the soul? Arc all these timers* deluHlfui* 
morel v ? IF so will not the attempt to free one from delusion Im it- 
gel F a 'delusion ? And then why should it not remai* in eternal 
delusion ? Are there any defects attached 1“ remain .ffc in tin* 
slate id’ delusion and what an* they ? These <|iicMtion and moro 
have been asked nigiiri urd ni'ain, am] except Site hon* .t rpply*thot 
they are not uuswornlile. no reply has ever l**en Tort h coming. 
And vet the tide rnl’s on for « .'eraml how many get plunged uiidir 
its blinding waves ! 

Jfl, * To whom (Jocb he appear as different and os undergoing 
different experience* To himself or to others ? If tu others, who 
nrv they ? 
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ed, so the one God dwelling in different be - ies appears 
as 6 Parent beings a _d appears as undergoing differ- 
ent kinds of bnjoyments without in fact undergoing 
such. 

11. TLe one Brahman is known by different names 
by its uuion in different bodies and appears to under- 
go enjoyments of pleasure and pain. It undergoes 
in the body the four ava-thas, Jagra, Swapna, Sushupti 
and Thuriy is. In Jagra it is in conjunction with the 
organs; in Swapna with four; in Susbupti one; and in 
Tburiva all *kese organs, and the resulting enjoyments 
vanish. 

12. To identify all the bodily organs as the self 
is Bhanda ; when this false' knowledge is destroyed, 
mukti is attained. The seed of Bhanda is in avidya ; 
and i'y-its acts, maya and its products attach to the 
Brahtnau. When avidya is destroyed, maya- also 
vanishes, when this happens, wisdom (guana) is secur- 
ed, and Huilia knowledge disappears. 

13. By practice of Karmic rites ..ndakarauas get 
purified. This purification will induce Gnana (wisdom;. 
This Guana will induce the knowledge of ' Aham 
lirahinasmi’ ‘I am God.’ When this ‘ Aharabrahina’ 
knowledge attains perfection, the self can be perceived 

li maya as the iluon’s reflection is seen in still water. 

• 

IT. Bralnnagnana is knowledge that the Ego is 
Brahman. And when the self becomes self, and en- 
joy: tuo self in the self, and when such things as 
both, senses, prana, lose their form and name, when 
the great elements are destroyed and the self remains 
unchangeable, this knowledge is possible 

15. Winn we understand the Muhavakyas such 
as ‘ Tatva masi ’ Ac. enshrined in the Vedas, tliev 
teach us no more truth thnr that thou art God. Those 
who do not att""* this knowledge perform worshin 
on the live Antinax (postures) and eight kinds of 
yoga, for the purpose of attaining this unit am know- 
ledge. 

It. 'flic i.vc external Bouses, eye. ear Ac., and the live sensations 
saoda&e. a-d the lour nuilakurnuns tire i lie t'inirtccii organs active 
in Jagra ; the four active in Swapna are t lie I'tniv atulakaranas ; ami 
the nil' in Siisliupi i is cliitta. 

13, Wh attain* (iiiuiin, Hnilimnit oi’ something i*l*e •* 1 h ihis 
attainment cal or false? Why should this ue pobBiblr l>y the pu- 
rilicadon ol oodily tense* ? Cannot the llruhiuaii sec his form ex* 
rept in Mayn and before he ittiains M iikti ? 

15. The live asanas arc kun.iasann. Vimmasnnn, iSilimugimn, 
Pudmasan-', and Yo^iiHaim. Eitfla minds of Yo^a arc JyumH,' 
Nyama, Abumi, Pruui'iyfcimi Piatyjkkiira, L liarana, Dhvnmv and 
Sainudhi, 



MayavadTs Refutation. 

1. The confusing statement of the Mayav&di that 
he is god and that jivas should attain Mukti by attain- 
ing AhambraLma gnam.n does not explain* the true 
meaning of Soham Bavaria and Moktihananda. His 
statement is like that of one who says that the barren 
crow picked a piece of rock flesh, and with it fed its 
young oner, to satiofy their hunger and thirst. 

2. If it is true that the Veda states that there is 
only One, (without a second Padartha), then as the 
same Veda states that there are gnalhuru , gnana 
and gneya the statement that there is only one 
becomes refuted. Besides the statements being contra- 
dictory, the value of the Vedic authority will suff'u- 
(or that statement of Ahambrahmagnanaui is incon- 
sistent with the Vedic doctrine of ‘ Tatvamasi ’). As 
you do not postulate an intelligence as the soul, 
separate from God, Anubhuti .enjoyment) in Bliss is 
rendered impossible. 

3. Your postulate of the only one Existence can- 
not be true, as, following the analogy of one Sun 
shining in many pots of water, the one (God' is form- 
less (unextended) and it cannot unite with a body 
with form (extended) and cannot produce reflexion 
(extended form) ; and no reflexion is also possible, as 
there is no second thing in which the reflexion can be 

2. Gnalhuru or flic knower in the soul. Gnana is t) e chit Bsikti 
of God whereby the soul knows. Gneya, t lie known ig God. 
.liinUni/i implies liolh perception, knowledge nnd enjoyment. 
I'uless difference lies ut the root, such perception or knowledge ig 
mu possible. 

II. (It her objections ;U*e taken os follow. Hc..v eitn the limitless 
nmi formless nmi eternal Being originate in a Unite and change- 
able oml ex l ended body ? The sun is limited and extended, its 
ivlleetiou is further limited null extended, and the pot of water ig 
also limited oml extended. Wlmt ig reflected is not t lie gun but one 
only nf its countless rays. There is ns Midi- division of the one God 
involved. And no one mistakes the rcHcxiun itself for the sun. 

The real fallacy in the use of the analogy. consist in ignoring thill 
in the I i>ii mi' i/ii, thing compared, elements corresponding to a re- 
lied ing ir refracting medium is positively ignored. And there 
is also the fallacy of miglukiug the reflexion of God for the jiva 
instead of for God llimself: If we take the son as God, the reflexion 
ns t i oil's presence in man (soul ) and the v\ a ter, in whii h the presence 
is felt as the jiva, anil the binding element, pot, as maya and karma 
I hen the whole analogy comes oil tpiilc correct. Fur a full dis- 
cussion audehiboratiou of this nualogy. see my edition of Siragnnna- 
bothuiu pages 110 and 111. The analogy may ulsu lie viewed 
in another light. The reflexion or image perceived mi the water is 
only a del usivo appearance. The real image is formed only in the 
retina af the eye, anil without such perveiver, no reflexion is again 
possible. Thou ;h the sun or muon might ghine on a whole sheet 
of water, n image will he formed unless the eye becomes focussed 
at a certain point where the light falls IV. have frequently watch- 
ed how this image follows one's eye, as one sitg watching in a mov- 
ing train, the muon shining on the tank or shirts of water lying 
by the road si lc. Mo also without a knower, soul, God will on'jt be 
a nonentity or as good as nonentity. In Bhanda, God is as much 
Asat to the -oul. as the world is Asat in mokslia. 
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formed; snd as it also follows that some one else is 
retired to see the reflexion of the Sun (G-'d) formed 
in th« water (h6dy.) 

4 . The being dwellibg in '.he body does not under- 
stand except in conjunction with the different senses 
enternal and internal , sbistras also support euch view ; 
and yet you assert liVe the man who asserts the exis- 
tence of hare’s horns, that the One Brahr. an in union 
with the body knows by itself. And then the Brahma- 
Gnana said to be attained by your One Being cannot 
be of much real import. Difference doer exist between 
the Supreme spirit and the human spirit. 

5 . If you compare the oneness to the unity of the 
ruby and its brilliance, yoU^uly destroy the oneness. 

4 . In this verse, ® fact ie appealed to as proof, besides authority. 
The fact is that human intelligence is found to be possible I.i mani- 
festation only when in conjunction with the bodily organs. Between 
the human mind and the body there is an exact correspondence, 
correlation and connection and the one rises or falls with the 
development or decay of the bodily organs. If cl la being is a 
v«bhu, the bodily powers tend to limit this intelligence, and it 
becomes an anu (jf 91 ). This fact is either real or not. If real, it 
requires an explanation. Which ie the being wJhch is bo limited by 
the body or which grows or decays with the growth or decay of 
the body itself? Which is it therefore which is in Bhanda? We 
point to a being which is in Bhanda ard which is this Bcin^ ? It 
cannot be God or Br&hmau, as the very idea of God is opposed to 
all sense of limitation, growth and decay. What else is it that 
is in Bhanda? The Siddhanta view that it cannot he God and 
that it is the soul different from God that is actually in Bhanda 
becomes irresistible. If the soul is not postulated, the BJwnidu will 
and must surely be asoribed to Br&hmau. If the idoa of Bhanda 
is itself declared unreal, then the idea of seeking liberation from it, 
the usefulness of Tapos, S&d&na, Sadushtaya and Toga ai l dnana 
the idea of moksha are also delusions and we will ho landed in u 
practical absurdity, and moral suicide. Wc noc \ not quote more 
than verses 36 to 38 in Gita chap. 3, to strengthen the position that 
man is really dragged into the mire and m&ilo to commit, ns it 
were by will* constrained (SaNtoxra explains as nservant by the king) 
and Avidya and Maya becomes the King as tho Jiva becomes the 
servant. (See the whole note iu pp. 24 to 32 in my edition of 
Light of Grace). What can it el6c be but blasphemy to call ‘this' 
that s smoke-enveloped and rust -covered and aiii-eubjugated, us the 
one Supreme Light which is 'Scam para- Prakatu,* 'Rrudur/im’,’ mid 
*8ra Yagase’, 1 Sica, 8tff/w»n’ and ‘ Sm Ya#y(t ’? 

The brilliance in tho ruby is only a separable accident. In dark- 
ness it has no brilliance. The brilliance is really derived from ex- 
ternal light. As God is nirguna, llis relation to the soul or world 
as gunt and g ina cannot be postulated. The M&yaradis would deny 
to God, Will, Intelligence and Power, his authorship of tl o world 
and would interposo a lower brahman, who possesses these attri- 
butes ; and South Indians who belong to this school regard this 
lower brahman as asat or no Brahman at all, whereas those lu tho 
north of Swami Vivekananda school (the editor of the Light 
of the East asks why should wc distinguish between Brahma, 
Vishnu, Budra because all these arc ouly asat) fully identify the 
two, Baying the distinction is without difference. Some in the 
South again * onld deny that this one is Satchidananda, while 
those in the north admit it to he such. Under any system of 
theistic philosophy Indian or foreign, the ouly proof wc l ive of 



Besides, tLo ruby and its light are related as gnni and 
gnna. If you deny even the attribute of *• \aha 
Gnana and Kriya *o the Or.e, then the One cannot 
create this world and It cannot be intelligent. 

6. You state that the world is produced from sat, 
as when the straw sticking out of an ant-hill is fan- 
cied with great fear to be snake. If so, the person, 
becoming so deluded must alsi be the Vihiru or modi- 
fication of your Brahman. Such doctrine will only 
induce deluded knowledge and 3011 will never attain 
Divine Bliss. 

■J. M. Nai.laswa.mi I’ii 1, \ 1 , n. ,\.. 

{'In. be roiitiniirtl;. 



<;<nl is because we require an intelligent anil an nil |>nwviTiil li ( , 
who is the author of die origination, tsuatoiilurioii amt jtsuIiu i . 
of this world and if God is therefore m> creator and protector oft hi 
world and (assesses neither guana ami kriya, tho position of c.i K > 
Lokayitha is only thereby strengthened and wc cannot prove the 
existence of such a god. We have elsewhere stntcc' our reason* 
why the brahman re^-nd to in the second of the Brahma Sutras, 
cannot be regarded as tho lower one iu addition to the rcastms 
pointed out by Dr. Thibuut. 

li. The fallacy in this simile is in omitting the seer in the Pra- 
meyn to whom God appears falsely as the world. There bci; * 
merely God it is unintolliblc liow any bet ha knowledge will an- 
at first unless tho one himself became a Vikari modified by delusion 
When He clothes himself in delusion tho world would result, when 
he did not choose, the world will not result. As such, maya be- 
comes a real Bhniula of Brahman ? Fancy how it looks that this 
Brp liman should forget himself and mistake himself for 
what lie is not. In our human c.pericuce and in the illus- 
tration of rope and snake, it always happens that when such illusions 
are caused, the very thing involves tho existence of tno real Giim-s 
and of these two one is mistaken for the other. Both snake and 
rope are real thiugs. Both of them wc know independently. Wo 
mistake the lope for the snake. Why Y Because our eyesight is dimmed 
bv darkness or weakened by some nervous condition of the svstem. 
With perfect visioi and in light, (tv will never make the ‘mistake.. 
The real cause of the mistake is thus traced to an imperfect in- 
telligent mind aud docs not exist iu the rope or snake itself. So 
the question resolves itself into this. Why is tho Jitinian mind 
imperfect? If it was ever perfect, why did it become so? This 
question is fully discussed in tli # » article ‘Another Siile^irintcd iu 
Xo. 3 of Vol. I of this journal and need not therefore be discussed 
by 111 c at 1’iigth here. 

That the simile involves a real difference of imdorthn.* combined 
with a mistaken similarity ia well pointed out bv Sri la Sri 
S. Som&suudara Xayugar iu his numerous i orks. The two things 
will not be mistaken for each other if i here were no points'- nf 
similarity between the two. The snake will only bo perceived in a 
rope twisted a9 a snake is. It will not lie perceived j . a pioev ol 
rock or clay, or shell or silver or any other dissimilar thing, '"he 
snake perceived will be of the same dimensions as the original rope. 
Are all these circumstances present in the Prainn/u. God is Sat, In- 
telligent and Ananda. The world 19 asat, unintelligent a- . boitoi - 
producing. Is there any point of contact between the »vo ? 
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93. O Tholi All-filling Intelligence, the Soul of 
souls both in their, bhaniia and moksha condition^ ! 

Insuperable are here * the damnable pleasures of 
the sex. Tjieir pretty pearl-like teeth, their sweet 
Vords passing through their coral lips, their bright 
shining countenance fresli with saffron yellow, their 
swelled breasts prominent with strings of gems 
glittering on ^pd seeming too heavy for their slender 
waists — all these do excite a violent lust in men and, 
having wrapped them in the snare of their fierce eyes 

• Tho Saint wauts to iniprcsB upon liis followers or readers th© 
plain fact of ■»<.’■■ uni Vic in x hit* life being the strongest of evils the 
man m heir to sail the consequent lesson for n~ # that we should try 
‘ and try again fill oar life time to estrange oursel^fes from if by 
declaring %pd declaring in verse and prose if* vicious results. 
Hence even tho typicffl Saints like Apparswami Ac., have often 
•uug the injurious s equences of y ielding ourselves to scxuul 
appetite in us. 



nay, they n plun»e them deep in the oeeaa.wf 
libidinoi^ maya* N<ft free from their ii^lnpaiia nai 
ev^n the celestial fieiugg, who wink not t&ir.V* 
and live by the sweef and pleasant drink of aggtaMftQ 

Therefore, to seek for emancipation from this jkm$|, 
\*ill be simply te employ obreelves ifi - rrumrtoi, 
strdggle. ‘i hat was reason why, we know, the grait 
sage Sttkha began to ran np to th s top of the Nidatlta 
mount at once he was dropped from the womb. 



R. Shanmtqa W ud alias. 



(To be continued.) 



• Lii>id ui ous ma'ljn is according to this school, an entity (magpBt 
with its own attributes or qualities illusory in their nature or HoA* 
but the attribute (illusion) is often confonnded by the orghgo^K 
Vedadtius with the entity possessing each attribute. It Way ha 
asked here ‘what is then meant by a Saiva Siddhanti calla% tip 
mays to be false’? Tho Siddhanti fairly and without aay tlQpaf 
answers the question thus: — ‘A Siddhanti calls ‘maya’ an etHtj 
and says it is false because it is literally false is. f alae= iP wrri t fil 
(Latin 'faleue'— deceived), while an orthodox Vedantim Mlh 
‘ maya’ false (not an entity) becanBe it is an iUnsion. I would ssk 
any disinterested inquirer to ponder over here and answer me fair 
v~/i ieh TTtjst be correct. (Correctness means Logical precision, 
absence of any fallacy apd not open to reasonable questionings 
nor hostile to reason and experienoe). If the maya which is 
fnlse (deceitful) u to be understood as a non -ratify (which no 
best lexicon seems to support), then why an the systems at 
Prayer or Guru Darsana or Guru seeking* or the doctrine of 
Divine Aral or the inspiring Mahatmas, or the temple worship cm 
Vedic learning or the Vedas themselves, enjoindS as necessary to, 
remove onr ignorance, sii.ee ignorance dne to mayaic — — — osspot • 
then arise at all ? They are sometimes followed end adopted erea 
by tho orthodox Vrdantins. If everything is non-entity , -tt — p#i 
their own ‘ Self ’. then their 1 Self ’ can with safety damn theap 
systems as they (Vedantins of this typj) will hare no things an 
entities to coutecd or struggle against with the weapons of the 
prescribed modes of SAdhana rhaflmshfaya, Sonya Ac Ihiy 
preach against these systems and ret themselres adopt Am . 
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GOD AND THE WORLD. 



The Adyaita 

** The Vedie Texta irad nithi ‘/(nit Bruhwn,' * Eknm Eva 

Rudro Kudin fiyya Out* teh ’ mean that there \n only One Supreme 
Being without a second. And Oiis One is the Pnthi and not- the 
soul. You, who say ignorantly you arc One with toe Lord, are the 
soul and are bound up with Puihj. As v.t* Kay without the (primary 
sound! ‘ A ' all other letters will not sound, so" the Vedas say, 
without the Lord no other things will cx.at.” SivaguanaboHiiun 
(ii. 1. b\ 

" + £ filter u?. <Ms*cer* 

it * nr*.**” 

“ O for the day when I will be in advima union with the unchange- 
able One as I am now in union with .Lurra (PinwV 1 ! 

Says Count Tolstoi, Religion is a certain relation 
established by can between his separate personality, 
and the endless universe, or its sourc" ; morality is 
the perpetual guiding of life which flews from this 
relation” And as we have explained in our previous 
article, even knowledge of a thing means knowledge 
of its difference and similarity with other things, its 
relation to things which are dissimilar, and to things 
which are similar and from the knowledge of such rela- 
tion, our further acts are determined. Say, if the object 
he a t ew fruit we had not seen before, if we find it 
related to tlie edible species, we try to eat it; if not, we 
throw it away. If one should make however a mistake 
in the identification, from imperfect experience or 
knowledge, or misled by the nice and tempting 
appearance of the fruit, woe befalls him when he 
partakes thereof. All our good and evil flows accord- 
ingly from "our understanding right or wrongly out 
relation to men and things and society. And the .\igh- 
est philosophy and religion accordingly t lean also 
knowledge and knowledge of the relation of the high- 
est postulates of existence; and different systems arise 
as different kinds of relationships are postulated ; and 
in determining the respective views, imperfect obser- 
10 



vation .and experience, passion, and prejadioe,’ ‘»«m- 
mels created by heredity and society, have all t^cir 
play ; and we liave different moral standards followed 
by men, consciously or nnconsiouely, as resulting from 
their already formed convictions. 

Proceeding on onv own lines'of discovering these 
relationships, we took with us Dr. Bain to help us on 
to a particular stage. He is S .most uncompromising 
agnostic and materialist (qualified) and yet we were 
in perfect agreement with him all the pav he took ns, 
and if be refuses to go with us .fur-tie, and sees 
pitfalls and dangers id such a path and is not 
willing to brave such, we can quite understand his 
motives and can only adrflire his honesty. So far as ' 
we went with him also, it was perfect sailing. We were 
well aware of things we were talking about, there was 
no mistaking them, the faots were all within our ex- 
perience, and there was nothing in them which con- 
tradicted our experience and we were not asked to 
believe things on .credit, by appealing to intuition or 
authority. When reason failed, we were not referred 
to Sruti, and when Sruti failed, we were not referred 
to thei.* own individual yogic experience, and whe.n 
all these failed, no verbal jugglery was adopted ; ao " 
nothing was made to look grand by giaking it-&. 
matter of mystery. Onr meaning is quite unmistake-' 
able, and we use plain language and if it is not 
plainer, we shall try to make it so. 

We found accordingly that our present experiences 
and facts of cognition resolve themselves into two 
sets of facts, two grand divisions, totally distinct, 
and yet in inseparable relation, and we called them 
respectively mind, and matter, ego 1 and non-ego, 
subject and object, atraa and pasa, chit %nd acfliit, 
sat and asat. Wo notejji their intex -dependence and 
inter relation ; as regards the nature of the relation 
itself, it was in a sense inexplicable. We could. say 
positively that the relation is not nue of causation or 
succession, not mere order in place and it could not 
be thut of the whole to its part, uor one acring.on the 
other, or using the other as its instrument, nor that of 
container and contained, nor no relation at hi); and 
we could not thus picture this relation in of 

the inodes known to us in our actual experit.ice; and 
the only analogy available to us in nature, namely 
that of vowels and con.onants helped us a good deel_ 
to have some idea ci this relation. It is uot one, it is 
not two, and our Aeharya asks us to keep ns quiet, 
“srs jgjio/r but still ev^n this posi- 
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tion - squires a DAniii^, and for want of a better name 
tot, »ve use the word' ‘Advaita ’ to such relation. The 
word Advaitani implies the exuteoce of two things 
aud does not negative the reality or the '-xistence of 
one of the two. It'simpl.v'postulates a relation between 
this two. The relation is one in which an identity is 
perceived, and a difference in instance is also felt. It 
is this relation which- could not easily be postulated 
in words, but which perhaps may be conceived and 
which is seen as twi. (Dvaitam) and at the same time 
as not two ,Na Dvaitham) ; it is this relation which 
is called A dvaitam in unity or identity iirdnalit-y) and 
the philosophy which postulates such relation is 
called the Advaita Philosophy.; and it being the 
highest truth also, it is called the Siddhantn. (The 
true end;. This view has therefore • to be distiugui- 
shed from t’ie monism of the materialist aud idealist, 
and from the dualism of Dr. Reid and Hamilton. 
But Dr. Bain and others of his School would regard 
themselves as munists, but in that case, the distinction 
between tins monism, may we call it qualified monism, 
and the mouisin of writers before the advent of the 
present agnostic school must be carefully observed. 
There is no wrong in using any name for auything, 
jut when particular associations have been already 
established, it serves no purpose except to confound 
aud confuse to use old words with new meanings 
introduced into them. - In a sense, this view is also 
the t-ue monistic view. Say from the individual stand- 
point, when the man is in a pure objective condition, 
his mind becomes rneiged in the body the mind 
identifies itself thoroughly with the body aud is not 
conscious of its owu distinction from the body. By 
this process of merger and complete jdentificatiou, the 
apparent existence is only one, that of the object; when 
the mind is free frwm all object consciousness, the object 
world vanishes m it were, and there is only one fact 
present and that is the mind, and nothing else. With- 
out mind however nothing else can subsist, and when 
the mind is in its owu place, nothing else is seen to sub- 
sist. And bow appropriate does the interpretation 
of that oft-quoted aud oft-abused Vedic text, ‘ Ekam 
evadritiyara Brahma’ "by Saint Meikandan seem now ! 
When e arrive at the postulato of God, we arrive at 
the third nadartha, and no body has yet been found to 
postulate an existence higher than the30 three. And 
-“these constitute the thri-padaiaha of most of the Hindu 
schools. They differ no doubt in the definition and 
description of these three entitiei as also in the 
peacription of their relationships. This third postulate 



could not be arrived at by direct perception, 
observation and experiment. We think however it 
can hi proved by strict logical , methods, by such 
proof as is possible, alM we are at liberty to postulate 
it to explain the residuary facts unexplained by tbe 
Materialists and Idealists. Pi this p ostulate will explain 
facts left unexplained by these people and if it will 
not contradict any of the facts of human nature and 
probabilities, there is no harm in having It for a 
workable hypothesis. We believe also that the Mate- 
rialists and Idealists leave marry facts unexplained and 
that this t hird postulate is necessary to explain these 
tacts- We, however, do not propose to go into this 
wide question now. We only propose to discuss God’s 
relation to mind (soul; and matter just at present. 
Aud the relation we postulate is the same as between 
mind and body which we have already postulated and 
we call it by the same name 1 advaita ’ And the 
couplet have quoted from Thavumanavar conveys 
the idea most beautifully, and the merit of expounding 
this beautiful view.of ‘advaita’ must in the first place be 
accorded to Saint Meikandan, whom Saint Thaynma- 
navar himself extols as the OuiruJ^amui’.ir &o $ 
ld it ld 0 , aS g Oixui.iE6raf^..TOT," The Seer of Advaita 
‘Truth’. God is related to the soul as the soul is 
related to the world. God is the Pure subject, the 
Pure_ Ego aud the Soul is the pure object, non-ego 
God is Sat 'the true existence), Sbul is Asat. As 
however we Lave called the world Asat, we are not 
willing to expend the term to soul also ; and it, besides 
occupies a peculiar position between God, Sat, on the 
one hand and the world, Asat, on the Other hand ; and 
hence the term Satanat has been applied to it- The 
term means that which is neither God nor the world 
finny a; but which when joined to either becomes com- 
pletely identifier 1 -"ith each. When united to the body, 
it is complete)- J notified with the body, and ‘‘when 

united to God, it is completely identified with God. 
\\ e have already' observed that when the soul is united 
to the body it is completely identified with is, it lias not 
ceased to exist, as the body ceased when the soul was 
in its own plaue The very existence of the body im- 
plied the existence of the soul, though for the nonce 
the soul was not conscious of its separateness and in- 
dividuality and distinction from the object or body. 
Just in the same way when the Jiva is in the Highest 
union with Sivam, the Jiva is not conscious of 
its separateness, and individuality and distinction 
from God. If this consciousness was present there 
will be no unioD ; and if the soui was not itself present, 
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fcp speak of anion in Moksha and Anubhava and 
Anaida will also be nsing language without meaning. 
And this characteristic of the soul is very peculiar. 
It is earned ntikppm u<n < uur l i >woi Jr & Jif> •>* pb, 
4 becoming one with that to which it i9 attached.’ The 
Hindu Idealists try to r.nive at. the postulate of the 
soul precisely by t.h3 same mode of proof as is furnish- 
ed in Bntras 3 and 4 of Sivagnnnaootham, and arriving 
at this postulate which is found to be above the 24 
tatwas, above the elements, above the tanmatras, 
above the Guana and Karmendriyas, above the four 
andakarana, they have not paused to discover its fur- 
ther nature and characteristics, and have straightway 
proceeded to identify it with God whom they have read 
of in the Srutis. and have not tried to learn the rela- 
tion between these two ; and all the absurdities of the 
Mayavada school are clearly traceable to not under- 
standing the nature of the soul aright. These further 
aspects of the soul and its relation to God are there- 
fore well brought out in sutras 7, 6 and 5. And how tnis 
Jiva can possibly become Sivam and in what sense, is 
beautifully brought out in 6. 2. (e). 

jl^Qeuar gt Q uinaxpap/S ^ fiaiab /S QeuOp 

m & O* ear ptS lufltyQpasrCi—ii - — • gf&tQ&eur 
flff «w_60iVgr)e> 

Jr 'jSlJLO/SG £U Dll US. 

God is notone who can be pointed out as “That.” 
If so, not ol1_" will He be an object of know ledge ,it 
will imply a Gnatha who understands Him as such. 
He is not different from the soul as an object of know- 
ledge. He becomes one with the soul pervading its 
understanding altogether. The soul so feeling itself 
is also Sivam. 

Chapter II of Light of Grace has also to be read in 
this connection ; and Saint Umapathi Sivacharya asks 
a question to bring out tbe importance of this great 
cha. Acteristic of the soul. “ Are there not objects 
in this world which become dark in darkness and 
light in. light ? ” he asks, and the answer given by 
himself e',e where is “ the eye, the mirror and akas 
are such objects.” The eye loses its power of seeing in 
darkness, and recovers it in light; and the others 
become dark or bright as darkness or light surrounds 
it. Saiut Thayumanavar also refers to this pecu- 
liarity in sevoral placea and callB the soul hub gam jp 
upjB-a gtS&tuMuaiL i&sirjpi uisgtDjtu) uaflt aSoru. &g£> 
it. ‘You who are like the mirror or crystal removed of 
d^st, becoming of the self same nature of one to which 
it is joined.’ Here the Light is God, darkness is Maya 
and the Mirror or Eye or Akas is the soul. We all feel 



that there is a sentience which suffers this change 
from light to darkness. If this sentience is io*,. tiffed 
with God himself, surely tbe change must descend 
on his head. We have not yet been able to under- 
stand fof course we aro ready to confess we do not 
belong to the superior class of mortals said to possess 
‘ the sharpest intellects, a bold understanding ’ to 
which ranks our brother of the Erahmavadin elevates 
himself — vide p. 749 current volume) how when they 
postulate only one padartha, One self, and no Jiva, how 
God can be saved from all the impurit_ and 9in and 
ignorance present in nature- To say that the Srnti 
says that God cannot be tainted oy such contact is 
only begging the question and is no answer. To 
assert that the Infinite God by this false imposition, 
Avidya lmd become div : ded into millions and millions 
of finite beings and without stopping to make good 
this statement itself by proof except by giving sn 
analogy (which analogy is found to fail most misera- 
bly in most important details) and to assert with 
the same breatn, that this sub-division * is false 
is a vueie myth, a dream, that there is no 
universe, men or Gods, you or I and then 
to say further that you and I, gods and men 
and the world are all God seems to be the height' ->f 
absurdity and uot born of ‘ the sharpest intellect, a 
bold understanding.’ If so, we must have altogether 
a different definitions of these terms. We will close 
this paper by quoting two verses from Saint Thiru- 
inuiar and we challenge comparison with them with 
anything else found in any writing ancient or'trodern 
to express the truth of the double aspect and 
relation we have been describing above with <ke 
same aptness and richness of illustration. 

LDffgsng loatpgg/s usaingtuatan , 

Utog^oa to<X‘g>ig£' utn usguju cfcsr, 
ujgang KLenrtpguP uaiiQpg g>y>g u>, 
uagjdetfl ujoi ua iTQfggi^+gic . 

The tree was concealed in the m"}! elephant : 

The tree concealed the mad elephant. 

The Supreme was concealed in the world ; 

The Supreme concealed the world. 

(Here tree means a wooden toy elephant). 

QuHsv2sbt umg^gjg Qunats es arisen « ni t 
Quit m uot LD&Qg sg_g Qu Tatar £Mi ui t 

gmSsa tcmggg^ g oar a a »»® aeraus, 
gaai6 aFtPir mtviajii g ^ g ear a atwa rat 

The gold was concealed in the golden ornamenr 
The gold eoace'-led the golden ornament 
The ' I’ was concealed in its own senses; 

The 1 1’ conceded itB own senses. 

These two verses though they look similar are not 
the same and ve will expound their meaning in our 

next. 
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F V IDENCES OF'NATURAL RELIGION. 

The Dmifk Perfections. 

(Continued from page 19.) 

Now, ns it was above shown, .\I' the beings of which we 
have experience are contingent, namely, are efEects of other 
causes, and in so far they are posterior to them. But who 
will venture to.say that something is prior to God ? Who 
will be so bold as to assert that something is prior to the 
first canse ? Who will be able to maintain that some one 
stands to God .u the relation of Maker or Architect of his 
existence ? 

The primary idea that all men entertain abont God is 
;bat He is the first Being, the firat canse of all <jther 
beings the first sonree, the only fountain ^>f created 
existence.. If therefore, God i« the first Cause of every 
thing, the first source of every existence, He is also the 
only self-existent, the only necessary Being ; that is, so He 
exists that He cannot but exist, as he possesses in Him- 
self the necessity of his existence ; in a word, He is self- 
existent. • This truth is in itself so -r, that neither 
materialists, noi* evolutionists nor pantheists are bold 
enough to give an explanation of the origin of the present 
world, without supposing an eternal and self-existent Some- 
thing, either “Maker” or ‘the Unknown,’ or the so-called 
A bsolute, or the pure Ego. or anything else. This goes to 
„how that the originator, or the First Cause of the Uni- 
verse must exist of itself, and not be indebted for its actual 
existence to some other tiling, that it must be self- 
existent. * 

Picture then to yourself that abyss of eternity when 
nothing was as yet created, but God alone existed happy 
in himfolf an A from Himself. Then there was no sun, no 
moon, no stars, no vaulted heaven, no earth, no trees, no 
animals, no men, nothing whatever. Yet^Jod existed. Do 
not ask whet. He was created or born. When Implies time, 
and Godis'the Creator cf time »lsq. God is neither created 
nor bom. God foryesr was. is and shall be: self-existence 
is H>’~, nature, his property, Bis characteristic. As the 
characteristic of light is to shine, the characteristic of heat 
to warm, that of foocVto nourish, so God’s characteristic 
is to be, self-existence is His nature, his essence, his charac- 
ter, the root >f all his other attributes ai d perfections. 

God being the necessary, the self-existent Being, it 

v. » follows that He is the Firet cause 

(jod tlieX'.ret Cause „r . • ., , 

Of everything ot ev erytbing comes anyway 

to existence. £rea^ures do really 
exist : but their existence is limited, finite and caused. 
1'hey exist, but they are not. self-existent. They only 
partake of existence. They all tank, ’though in different 
degrees in the scale of created exis.st.ee. Senseless 
matter exist? hut its existence ranks .lowest in the 



scale of creation. Next comes vegetable bJaltter, still 
higher stands the anippal kingdom, bnt the sumtatW 
this visits? world is the domain of man k its king t lfCxetid, 
its ’most perfects representative. Bnt the scale <lna#,not 
end there : higher it ascends into the world of the sjnnta, 
into the world of disembodied fx^ls" in^> the world of 
minds, not entangled with matter, r\fing higher and bighfer 
flhvards that infinite minence where in the sunshine ©t 
self-%xistence and immortality, almighty God abides for 
ever a>d ever. All these creatnres rjaterial and spiritual 
are not self-existent bnt partake, though in different de- 
grees, of createtf existence. Now \o whom shonld they 
owe their existence but to God, the first source, tbe only 
fonntain of existence P It belongs to beauty itself to make 
everything beautiful, to wisdom itself to render every- 
body wise, and to the self-existent Being ^o draw from an 
ideal state into the state of real existence, everything that 
anyway really exists. But who, save. God, could confer 
on any one the gift of existence? Who but God could cross 
the infinite-abyss that divides nothingness from existence? 
Who but God should be that self-existent first cause to 
whose power the origin of all things is rightly ascribed ? 
We readily grant a certain power of production has been 
communicated by God to all secondary active causes : but 
that power must be derived from the same source, whence 
the contingent being itself is derived, namely, from the 
self-existent first cause. 

Iu FranSe some years ago, a young man, a native of one 
of the provinces, was sent to Paris to complete his studies. 
Like many otbehe he had the misfortune to meet with bad 
companions. His own passions together with the impious 
language of his comrades soon led him to a forgetfulness 
of the pious lessons of his mother, and to a contempt of 
Religion. He came to the point of wishing, and at length 
of saying, like the senseless creatures of whom the prophet 
speaks, ther^is no God, God is only a word. Incredulity 
always beginsby saying these things as it were iu a passing 
way: it is a plant that takes rootonlyin corruption. After 
many years' residence in the capita^ the young man return- 
ed to tlier bospm of his family. 

He was invited one day to a very respectable house. 
There was a large company assembled. Whilst very one 
talked about news, pleasureior business, two little girls, 
each twelve or thirteen years of age, were reading toge- 
ther, seated in the recess of a window 

G. Bartoli, s.j.,o. o 
(To be continued.) 
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CAMEOS FROM TAMIL LITERATURE. 



Hihw’tb we present a Jg w more jdctui^s, which 
in their "Hturalness, and exq'uiwte beauty challenge 
comparison. How often do men forget, engrossed as 
they are ip their various worldly pursuits, that they 
leave behind them, in their hom?s, one heart who^o 
sole occupation is in fondly doting and in anxioosly 
brooding over tbe return of her absent lord ? 

1. Oa*a£ jg tpa£> Can j * . 

arda^ & ipiaac pG pi finasa 

airsre ae-jip © p esr ^GailSan njnQQorjt 
&irm]Gai 1 oiaiu @j8g?. 

itGu-, Q&uL/sSfair (jO0S/Si> Q&eitvitJii lipujiripiG 
axi^tr tut veSar ^rMbenii $Qu, 

l1C«, LDSBBx L 61) «®LD«J/IU UJ>Gu«Or 

Qitnu&m ufjy ® co(?lo 

£Qu f plirio ran aittp&w sfsfj siLit.v 
t '»ir j inifijjjjiu «fi ic/ Qptfi &(ciu 

fiait-Gs, 4rh"u>n asfiuiB aaGopi ufrovuGura 
g)fe3«f« 0» jar aftr i\iirGeu. 

SGiu, LjtvuuS ptrsnOwa® Ooir®«/«9/ n ©tfsSjgid 
a/cviiu® ainiuit ryfi 

Jtmit&jjfi* ©**<_■«• sf>*/0 u>aD«nOi_iiT» 
(§»»»<?«Qir suc/&v tSan/D^ Q^iiiGio. 

ST ait far, 

Qatirtataai iugapfi l fi&riuAj otiFuiSar 

jormrvaj aar.i—Gaireru uQ/if§ap p $ 
or u5fi u®£^irci> wtrpjpGuin 
Qptbatuj Gpap Qptu sip jrQ&iii Oun ® j -r . 

The Maid. — “Scorched by the summer sun, redhead in 
body snd panting for water, the wild ele- 
phants run after the mirage in the reinless 
desert. This desert, 1 hear you speak of 
crossing ; dear sir, will you let me ask 

of you this, a little. 

“ You" bent on the preparation fur your journey 
are straightening the bowstring with your 
hand ; whereas. 

She, like the inoou crossed by the eloiids over 
the clear full moon, has her unspotle 1 . face 
Crossed by the shade of sorrow". 

“ You, strapping tight, yetir strong belt, 

are chousing tlio best arrows lit for your 
purpose ; whereas 
11 



She, Kke tbe bright blue lily filing from tbe 
shower of rain, has tier eyes over* -wing 
with tears| 

Yon without any tender thought, am^solely bent 
on acquiring wealth, are brightening yoar 
victorious disc fi^e from duet ; whereas. 

She, like the lsrge stamens and petals fulling 
from the white Gloritisa tree, h%s hee bangles 
loosened from her wrists. 

“ Therefore, when her condition*^ such, at hear- 
ing the noise of preparation^ w jere will life 
be, when you desert her And then, can all 
the wealth brought from foreign land , bring 
back her sweet rife 

2. The -following piece continues the same subject 
introducing some fine similes, and some morar sayings 
on the duties of kings, and the change of fortune. 

The Afatd.-r-“Scorched by the Sun's angry lays, as by 
the cruel misrule of the king, advised by 
his mi— ier, who could neither uphold jus- 
tice nor possess grace, the elephants which 
formerly shed its juice, over which the flies 
swarmed, now shorn of their beanty arid 
their strength, fall down flat on the deser./ 
sand planting their tusks right into the 
ground, like the plough driven into dry soil. 

Such a desert covered *with smoking hill sideB 
you resolved on crossing though ev’eb with- 
out intimation to us, 

1 have a word to say to you, in\' dear Sir, ijvtl 
you hear me. 

The seven strings of the lute which gave plea- 
surt^to»its hearers suddenly smtp and* the 
lute becomes useless. 

\\ ealtli. less stable than this lute, ean buy one 
' ever desire ' 

“ I he tiodde.s.s of fortune abandons its quantk » 
favourites in inoro pitialoe jdight than be- 
fore- 

Wealth le.-s stable than this (inddeSs can guy 
one ever desire 

The minister, iorgetlul of his own inle 1 stu, hi J 
ever iiilgnt on securing the glory of hisgias- 
ter, JlifTerod ignominy and death at the 
hands d tin- angry and ungrateful king. 

iVealtii, less -laid, than this king’s rill", ean the 
■I desire ■' 
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“ O my Lord, don’t desire such wealth, abandon 
your journey, I pray you. No harm will 
result. Honor your gufHs ai.d enjoy the 
sweets of home. AVealth consists m no 
c'.her course. 

QpnffQ GLiefio* O/rfijr eSfareurr 
G*n &.G pi n pp Lufv gsgusb G+tzoGua®) {gniufj* 
d . o uj & ear & G<$ 

p r j$*r ju aLOtj>*L—x p Qfnaf&iu Q&ffiwGa/ l£>ld 

^Sportt* QevuuSluj (* u<r <* <* 0 tnx> 

Q*no>o*n fdpuup & eml ft >* a# ir * Q & >• q^G u a ( yen 
G&irdvfUev jpanL-Gio e& Geos iBw.r y. onp^tu, 

e?(Z giird 3 bM p <? 3 u j a o ed/ z 'V * ft d(&t£j(o s t.»v 

oj Qf •>£^o ujuj oin 3&t— <£^bB>(_ 3pnp .7 p ld u l j.t e_lt. 

fSSevuSevniJ Gun n^csniqtb ft& &-uG&" . 
ucifgj^piff® Q*rr<«»i_»r 6 ®irfi O *n civ l_ d * np Guff&tr^ 
iShfluj ©<* np (Sip Qnai erru iSif-ei? Ljpion jpi m 

# $06&go/ii) S^cuSevnu Quatyleviq ft & & u C eu n ? 

Lft&jj? gju uiuGgV)d&it it &uLnng*> iu ev aj ir em a 

SUODD Q$SBp)ti- Q/F JULCQuIT Qjpf&p <?«J7P G^fT y t~tT J0 uS .7 
Oo/fcTTfiyLOj 

^GtDJ QgULD $3sVU$SVn U Q L/ " 0 SoTUL/ ,cJ & uGtV IT ? 

oTGTT 6JJH i£j§ } 

<9r_ . l7 QuQfjiD «9c rQj’SO’ 

QeunyjlfAj GajenrGtiujv (§ ifi p u uS &r jb 

LD&r G* Ql‘ HP LJJDGSff Q G J IT l± L$ ^ 

^60 6*4/7 eSlantpiud ^.ul.€pt 

£)f87 Gppaj o9 to rifl ld ir it u i 2 ij£ Lncjz. to Q(_/tr 0(® «'r . 

KAMHAX. 

Cttiilmneil from pcitjr 2:2.) 

The canons of Tamil epics pat special stress Jon this 
head. The poctiv of the modern school especially 
in exact accordance with the mechanism of poetry as 
expounded In the grammars. Mut of the art of 
poetry, the Tamils seem not to have a definite idea, of 
the true n. tare aud functions of poetry they appear 
vei/ to he in the dark. The poetry of the moderns has 
become a purely mechanieal alTair. To take hold of 
a hero, invoke a special deity, to open the poem 
wit!, a de^-riptioii of the heroe’s country and ot the 
capital where lie supposed to have reigned or 
Hourished, and to narrate the his'ory of the heroin 
a few chapters and close tin, work with the lieroe’s 
achievement of heaven, ale the lie — a I and e id all of 




epic poetrv . Tne purenic literature hats '-dwindled 
down to such a stereotyped formula that the rishis of 
Naimisaranyam and the great sage Sfida kre a nfhtter 
of absolute necessity even for a half true and half 
mythical incident only a few centuries old. The 
author of uin ^est&nkiBnoib in the 59th and 60th 
sutrams of his uiruSmi advises 'students anxious of 
acquiring t^e art to read aloud standard authors, to 
be an amanuensis to poets, to practice the composition 
of poetry by completing a poem when the subject aud 
first- line or hnes are given, and to drill in the 
acquisition of the mechanism, no matter of the sound- 
ness of the thought and other embellishments, aod to 
study carefully the stvong old poets. After all this 
drill, lie assures the student, of the excellent poems 
ho w ;, l compose. What a practical lesson on the 
inimitable art ! 

In analysing the art of modern poetry, the Rev. 
Father D. -T. Lesclii states that the Tamil poets use 
the genuine language of poetry “ for (1) they rarely 
mention any object to which they do uot couple some 
ornamental epithet, (2) they are exceedingly fond of 
metaphorical expressions, (•!) the Tamils make use of 
allegories (and in their application their extreme 
passion for hyperbole often leads them into extra- 
vagance), (4, thev delight in similes (which are not 
uufreqnently strained and such as the better judg- 
ment of Europeans would not approv?, though they 
often make them a vehicle for moral instruction — - 
which is esteemed a peculiar excellence) and ^5) we 
find many good instances of the figure hypotvposis 
or vision, in which the subject is placed before the 
eyes in minute aud faithful description. In the same 
breath ne condemns them : — “ The Tamil poets indulge 
in the boldness of fiction, and employing their deities, 
pay little regard to the laws of nature. The learned 
have been at much pains in defending Homer who 
lias, on one occasion, introduced ahorse speaking: 
but the Tamil poets constantly attribute the power of 
speech to animals. In their use of tMs liceuce, 

however, they are so consistent, that a fiction em- 
ployed in one place, is connected with those which 
follow ; aud they insert them so skilfully, that the 
vulgar look upon the dreams of the poets as real his- 
tories; and hence the numerous tabe notions which 
are preva’eut id this country and again, the Tamils 
maintain, that every kind of poi-m should commence 

with an invocation The precepts which have 

been laid down on the .subject of invocation are numer- 
ous and absurd." 
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The old school of poetry paid more -Mention to the 
goodness of the matter than to the form Th:y rather 
subjected metre to matter. Metre whs a secondary 
matter to them. There was tpuch of dpmesflc love 
and the dearness of home. There was more of every 
day life in them. Theflioderns have subjected matter 
to metre. Subject-matter is only a matter of insigni- 
ficance. What now passes for poeti" taste is a childish 
delight in riotous imagination. Of some of the woi ks 
of the old school Mr. Sundram Pillav Avargal of Tri- 
vandrum College writes on page 061, March number 
of the Chrittiun College Alayaziue for 1891 — ‘ They 
are charming portraits of nature in some of her plea- 
sant and striking moods and fur soberness of thought 
and accuracy of representation they will bear compa- 
rison with anything in the whole realm of literature. 
In them critics will seek in vain for that idle accumu- 
lation of hyperbolical conceits which characterizes 
the Tamil poems of modern times.” The Js.ie Rev 
Bower of Madras who of course had much acquaint- 
ance only with modern poets says, - Pathos and sweet- 
ness rather than vigour arc the characteristics of 
Indian Poetry. They arc not ‘ thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn' so much as thoughts that please 
and words that charm.” Of Dravidian Poetry iu 
general Bishop Caldwell writes : — “ Whilst an 
elevated, a natural expressive description, a pithy 
sententious imo;im or a striking comparison may 
sometimes be met with, unfortunately elegance of 
style lias always been preferred to strength, euphony 
has been preferred to truthfulness, and poetic lire 
has been quenched iu an ocean of conceits. Nothing 
can exceed the refined elegance and ‘linked sweet- 
ness’ of many Telugu and Tamil poems ; Imt a lack 
of power and purpose, and a substitution of sound for 
sense, more or less characterizes them all." We 
now sse that, tlmugli the primary object of nil Tamil 
poets is salvation iu due course, the old school eared 
more for the substance and the modern school care 
more for the shadow 

Kamboii'* ptutnj - — Kambaii shared the detects of 
the modern school, while evincing signs ol the 
excellence r.f the old school. It is quite true that 
not Tamil poet lias the fire ol Hums auo the 

siniplieilv and plainness .if t'haucer. T'o-ru was 
neither a. Scott nor a (Joldsiiiith, neither a Shelley 
nor Browii’iig among the Jamils. That Rum- 
ba n was unltonic we cannot douhl. Tlint he had 
the germs of the genius ol Shakespeare we cannot 



doubt. Bu'. he was Miltou seen through a mi- 
croscope, and Shakespeare viev cd through a’-les- 
cope. Of tlie modern school he was the only poet 
who understood poetry to meaD “ the art of employing 
words in such a manner as to pfodjee an illusion on 
the imagination, the art of doing by moans of words 
what the painter does by means of colours." But 
his hero is the All-in-all in human flesh. Knmban 
believed that Rama was the great God or. earuh for a 
special purpose. Ravana was for him a very Rakshas 
as with ten heads and twenty shoulder?* The account 
of the hero supernatural conquering monster 
extraordinary cannot pretend to be true nature. 
Rama is only man in his dealings with other -men, 
and there Kanuban is quite true to nature. But in 
the field before tlie Raksbasas he is a prodigy and 
Ksnnban piles hyperbole upon hyperbole. But it is 
to lie remembered that he closely follows the original 
in such » flairs and that V almiki is more responsible 
than our author, who, however, is bold enough to 
vary tlie plot of *'•- original in some places which 
shall notice further on in the propel place. 

The, iltirk-xidr of the picture : — An English man 
remarks that ‘’the Tamil imitation never condescend?, 
to he natural, much less prosaic, but is always elabo- 
rately rhetorical and ornate. It piles up epithet on 
epithet, simile on simile till the thought is obscured 
and the narrative interrupted and almost forgotten.” 
This remark is of course true of the passages which* 
describe the inarch of armies generally, the 

se sb t- t S-TolSaSIT U.-U l! ' 8. e.otWl.ULl S, «tc. of 

Jiuliikandam, the description of the rainy season 
in K i.shkimla, a. id a very great part of the scats 
aud scenes of Sumlcrkamiu. Ynthakanda of course 
a climax. Hut Kaiuban was so union at, home 
with the kings when "t borne 3 iul abroad that, 
In- was thoroughly familiar with and accustomed 
to the confusion and great array of the m. rch 
of the armies while ranging his exile through 
thick forests and large mountains and vast countries, 
he sa.v nature his naked luxuriant beauty ; his 
imagination was besides strong ami so well 

developed that he could philosophise and moralise, 
he it, a tree or river, the whole day ifhuut 
getting tired. The resull is that a hit of a story gets 
entangled among the foliage ol ins oescrij. dons aud 
mnsiiigs on uatii’v, aud his work cannot he enjoyc 1 
hut bv advanced scholars who read and under- 

stand many hund-ed stanzas iu one breath. Students 
who cannot m the ei arse of one lesson rer. J at least a 
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fifty stanzas cannot appreciate him and they cannot 
be O^isidered competent to medd'e with the work ; 
such eoholSrs as can read and understand easily 
will find no monotony in persuiog the Ramayan. 
Even in k prose version, Kamban can be appreciated 
only by those who read at least a dozen plages at a 
time. 

Pedants appreciate -.vhat are called Kambasutrams. 
With these weapons they puzzle and befool many 
scholars otherwise able. The mystery of these Kamba- 
satrams is, c 'Iiat there, syntax is had. Unfold the pro- 
per syntax, lay bare the ellipses, and the matter l es 
in a nutshell. Only the initiated are aware of these 
sutrams. Their Key is the only “Sesame” which 
can open these caverns : others will only^be oats and 
barleys,. Besides the sutras, there are also certain 
stanzas pointed out whose meaning, it is said, not 
, one scholar of the day understands. Such sutrams 
were not consciously composed by XambaD. Such 
problematic stanzas were not wilfully set in num- 
bers by Kamban. He never intended them to 
be gordian knots. He went on composing the 
Ramayan at such a headlong speed at the rate 
~ot about 3,000 lines a day that he probably paid 
very little attention in many places to bad syntax 
which crept in, unseen. But he explained or untied 
these knots in his own time, and his explanations have 
jieen handed down frtim generation to generation. 
There is also no indication that lie revised and 
polished his work. 

1’. Ckei.vakksavakaya Modauak, m a. 

(To he continued). 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

T.. 

The Editor ul the Sidtll aula Drrpiku, 

.Wait/ us. 

lh:.vi; >Sik, 

W 

In reference to the article " The Nature of I he Divine 
Personality” which appeared in I lie Sidtlh/ntln I hr pika 
for May, I 'beg leave to make the following observations. 

Two ooirts are in dispute ii. the learned article. First 
as to tho'.'iunie Sagiina and Nirgimu, which of the two 
namely lur v he said of (iod. Secondly 'as to the definition 
and meaning of the word Person. To-day I shall 
attempt to clear up the lirsl question I \ 

I need rot say that the word 1 Person may la. said of 
(iod I iv analogy only mil by identity, I, is mum "Person” 
being primu'.ily applied In man and not to Ciud We 



say that man is a person, and to this word we connect a 
corresponding idea, which we likewise and by analogy 
apply to God. This word person is to be found in every 
languagv, and Sanskrit is no exception to the rule. Now, 
most Sanskrit scholars speak of man as Saguna, or endow- 
ed with quality, and by that they mean to 6ay he is a 
Person. Are they wrong in so-doing “ We think not. For, 
the import of the term Guna is quality or accident ; hence 
N^rguna moans want of properties, or also of good proper- 
ties ^cfr. Colebrooke on the Philosophy of the Hindus 
page 258 ; Ben fey Sanskrit English Dictionary ; Monier 
Williams. Religious thought etc. page 31.) 

That Sanskrit scholars are light in rendering the word 

Human Person ” by Saguna, it may be thus proved. 
According to the Sankhyan theory, the same thing must 
be said of the individual soul or Purusha and of Prakriti 
since the same theory lias been applied to the evo- 
lution of matter as to the evolution of the soul. Pra- 
kriti in itself is a mere blind and dark force, nor, if left 
alone, doe.s,.it produce anything. In order that creation 
oe apparent, Prakriti must unite itself with the three 
Gunas-Satva. Rajas and Tumas. Thus Prakriti, fecun- 
dated as it were, by the three qualities, brings forth 
Buddhi i. e., the inte'lector intelligent perception; and 
next the faculty of self-consciousness or personality, 
called the I-maker Aham-kara. In like manner, Puru- 
sha in itself neither thinks, nor feels, nor is conscious. 
It is when in composition with the three Gunas that 
Puri’sba becomes Jiva or Jivatman the oersonal soul or 
spirit. So far goes the Sankhyan theory. Nor is it 
wrong, if we take it in its main features only. For, a per- 
son, in the common opinion of mankind is a being that 
lives, thinks, feels, and is self-conscious. Now all this 
stands (o the soul, as qualities or gunas -stand to matter 
<ir prakriti. As matter cannot exist without quantity and 
yet quantity is not matter, so also the human soul cannot 
exist- without the faculty of thinking or mind, and yet 
mind is a faculty of the soul, not the soul itself. There- 
fore in regard to the human personality. Sagunu and not 
Nirguna is the word to be used, as a human sov.l altogether 
devoid of qualities cannot exist, may it is in no way 
conceivable. However I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
When 1 render the word person by Saguna 1 J take tbe 
word in its original meaning i. r., endow cd vviili proper- 
ties or qualities," without reference to the three specific 
(iuiias-Salva. Rajas and Tamas. These three specific 

is arc the out-come of a philosophical system, which 

however good il may he, cannot stand fully the test of 

tl 

Kill when wo speak of Almighty (Iod, the thing turns 
out lo lio a't.ogetlicr dilTcrciit. (Iod is infinitely simple 
namely, not only is one undivided Being, but indivisible. 
If we consider the immnlcriul soul of man alone, we have 
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• being not composed of substantial parts, and therefore does so by associating, itself with the power of Ms ana 



'Tightly called a simple substance. “ Nevertheless even the 
•on! is not exempt from all composition. It is ''able to 
accidental composition. For, it«ia changeable in regard to 
its thoughts and volitions, so that we can distinguish 
these and it, as compouent parts of a whole. More over 
tile self-same faculties of the soul are qualities of the soul 
^AQt the soul itself, and we call them r^al or physical com*" 
ftottion. Not 'so with God. In God neither of them exists, 
because no rubitantial or accidental composition is con- 
ceivable in the Divine Being. Indeed, how could it be ? 
An accident, Guna for' instance or quality, is a per- 
fection or modification added to the nature of a substance. 
But to the nature of the divine substance no perfection 
or modification can be added. Any addition made could 
not be the addition of anything ' self-existent, because 
what falls under the conception of self-existence bt^ongs 
to the Divine Nature itself. Nor again, could it be the 
addition Of any tiling not self-extistent ; because what is 
not self-existent cannot be found in the Divine Nature. 
Hence in God there are no accidents, no qualities, - 
no properties, no Gunas whatsoever. Hence the 
Divine Mind does not need any determination from with- 
out to enable it *o know all truth, end God's knowbdge 
is His substance. Hence God's Essence is to Him, by 
identity, intellect, object- of thought, and mental represen- 
tation ; so that God in His infinite simplicity is self-cons- 
cious, and His infinite simplicity is self-conscious, and 
His infinite knowledge is attained by one all-efh K racing 
act of intuition lied this one act is uothing else but the 
Divine Essence itself, just as the sun illnmwiated itself by 
that very light with which it lightens np tbt-whole world” 
cfr. B. Boedder S. a., Natural Theology, page 1)2 ; 2-">R — 
Therefore 1 answer to my learned opponent that God 
described by him at page 278 “ as tbc supporter and 
spectator and seer, transcending both Prakriti and* Puru- 
aha and Gods and Ishwaras ” is undoubtedly the true 
God, and as such can be called Nirguna Being according 
to the meaning stated above. I cannot however agree 
with him in the description of God as Nirguna, Being 
such as is found in the Gita, chapter IV. versus •> to 18. 
For in this chapter the Author of Gita follows the 
Vedanta theory according to which Goil is essentially 
devoid of uqualities, inert, nuconscions, neither existent 
nor non-existent. This being, or rather Non-Being is 
the God of the Yedantists, and as such it is neither Saguna 
nor Nirgnna. it is not Saguna, because, as it was said, 
inch a Being, is essentially devoid of qualities; it is not. 
Nirgqna, because this supreme soul or spirit of the Uni- 
verse (Atman, afterwards called Brahman) does not 
enjoy a separate and independent existence, and it exists 
OBlyt-In no far as it begins to exist in any object, t« think 
aboOt anything, or to be joyful about anything, and it 
i: 



investing itself with three corporeal envelopes, luere- 
fore signing against ^he Vedantists I should say that 
God is Saguna i. e. a Being endowed with qualities, which 
however are not really distinot from His Diviiu Essence’ 
and therefore God may b^nghty (jailed in the sense of 
my learned opponent tjTirguna Being. 

Manoalo&e, ) 

July 3 rd, 1898. j G. BUbtolY. s. j. 

REVIEW. 

THE LAY OF THE JEWELLED ANKLET * 

A curious Tamil pbem called Silappatliigarain : 'the 
chapter of fche Silambu’ (an anklet worn by dancers) 
— hollow and filled sometimes with pebbles, sometimes 
with choice gems, which give forth a tinkling sound, 
has long been known to a few Tamil scholars. It is 
in three books and eighty cantos. 

This is an e\egz~^>, but comparatively little known 
composition, one of the five ancient Tamil poems, being 
a romantic story like ‘ The Lady of the Lake/ and not 
rising T;o the dignity of an epic. It is often obscurei 
sometimes very tedious ; but it is full of genius. 

The following is a specimen of its style. It is the 
dedication of the first canto to the Sora king : — 

I. Praise wo the Moos ! Praise wa^lie xoo.s 

It affords grace to ike fair and fepaciun9 world, like the cool 
White umbrella over the flagn^t-flowcr-gnrlatidt'd head (or the 
kin*). 

Praise w# tbc six ! Praise wo the Sex ! 

Like the chariot of the lord of Kaviri’sf domain 
It wheels around Morn’s golden heights. 

3. Praise wo r.lie van cloud ! Praise we the vast cloud ’ 

Like I) is gra^) it pours dov\ u blessings on the wofld 
Regirt by the fearsome sch. 

V. Praise we flowery pugau ! Praise we flowery pi oak !£ 

It uplwte itself, and spread*-, and grows together with his (ffc* 
<d‘id?*s) elan, 

Above nil rhe world surrounded by the swelling occur 's tide.* 

Of this work a very complete edition has recently 
been published by that admirable Tamil ^chcdar, V. 
Swaininathaiyar, Tamil Pandit of the Kuml^akonr.m 
College. (Madras 1892). 

V , 

The author was a prince of the Sera roya' family, 
heuce often called Serarnau, who became an ascetic, 
and is commonly known as Ilunko- Adigal (the young 
prince-ascetic). -The religion of the poem is a strange 

* Edited by V. Swaminalfaviyur, Madras, 1*32. 

f The river Cavery. 

J The capital at that time Pumpfutiuiaui (Her iny Nul. L*\x.) 
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coof.'-’ion of Jainisrr Hinduism, a.id pre-historic De- 
monism- 

There is an exhaustive commentary by Adiyarkku 
Nailar, of -whom nothing more is known- 

The poem is*di video into three hooks, which bear 
the title of Pugav (Kaveri-pattanam; Madura and 
Karur, .being the ohief cities of the feora, Pandiya 
and Sera kingdoms respectively. In Pngar there 
lived a merchant whose name was Macattuvan, who 
had a son c'.lied Kovalan, married to a most beautiful 
and excellent lady whose name was Karfhagi. This 
young couple lived in a splendid palace, and had great 
"stores of wealth, which tbew employed in acts o^piety 
and beneficence. Unhappily there was a great festi - 
val held in Pugar in honoui*of Indra, which was wont 
to be celebrated with surpassing pomp by all the citi- 
«eDS. At this festival there appeared a female musi- 
cian and dancer of surpassing beauty and accomplish- 
ments. This stranger diverted the affections of Kova- 
lan, and in he* society he squandered* away the whole 
of his property. When lie at length broke loose from 
tjer, and returned penniless to his patient w i/e, he 
jound her worn away with sorrow and distress. Fill- 
ed with compunction he resolved to leave, the city, 
•repair to Madura, and try to retrieve his fortunes. 
Kannagi, whose lovely character is exquisitely drawn, 
has an anklet ( Silambu , filled with precious stones of 
gre^tTvalue, and with this, which she gives him. as his 
capital, he hopes to regain his lost fortune. She con- 
sents to accompany him, and that very Dight, in the 
midnight darkness, they set forth unknown to any of 
their kindred ; ~nd, going along the north bank of the 
Kaveri, proceeded westward till they reached a park- 
like enclosure, where a number of Jain mendicants 
were performing penance ; anfongst these was an old 
tedj whose name was Gauntjii, who, ]earning4hat they 
were on their way to the renowned "Madura, resolved 
to accompany them, that she might hear the wonderful 
lessons of virtue taught by the Madura sages. They 
preceedea onward till they reached Arangam. near 
Triehmopjly, where, *n a boat, they passed over to 
the sijnthem bank of the, Kiveri and entered a thick- 
et full of blooming flower plants. Of course, every 
poftion this history of their pilgrimage is filled with 
descriptions and digressions.— sometimes very beauti- 
ful, and often, not a little tpdious,<.-t1irowing light up- 
on the 1 fe of South India in the olden time. 

The seo«nd book, which is enritleu ‘ Madnra.’ relates 
how they passed on towards the tout! -. There a mes- 



senger finjjs*them, giVitf^rfchem tidings ot the K s<#S5w 
which their sndden.dis&ppff&rance had given to their 
kindred. By "that messenger Kovalan sends suitable 
greetings to Kta &tKiBf and mother and alibis relatives. 
They then passtffti till they come to the river 
which they cros% on a raft, and arrive at the btrts 
wme ascetics outside the walls of MadufB. The net# 
mcH-ning, arising early, our merchant commit* bis trite* 
to the care of Gaunthi. and after $. touching farewell 
(one of the gems of Tamil verse) proceeds to Madura 
to begin his commercial enterprise by disposing of the 
precious anklet. 

In the street of Madura be meets a company of 
goldsmiths, at the head of whom was the King's head 
jeweller. To him Kovalan shows the jewelled anklet, 
and asks him to estimate its value. Now this jeweller 
was an arrant rogue.'and had recently made away-with 
a similai^jikfet belonging to the Queen, and was 
living under daily apprehension that he might be csli- 
ed to account whenever the precious trinket s*V' Id* 
be missed. To him, therefore, the sight of Kr.vi 
treasure suggested $ way of escane. He. bade tjife 
stranger wait awhile until he should show anl^lft 
to the King, who might very probably purchase ft ; 
and then, making his way to the palace, exhibited it^ 
saying, i There is a thief, whom I have detained yon- 
der,^f&d on whom L found this anklet which 'is one 
missing from your Queen’s .trinkets.’ The King eu- 
qnired, and found that an.%pklet was really missing; 
and, blinded by the influeilce of unpropitious fate, 
bade his guards go and bring the thief. TJhifl king 
was called Nedun-Seriyan, and renownec^fQjf justi|^ ^ 

' but a)*s ! no oue, least of all a despotic Asiatic sove- 
reign, is at all times wise. The guards went, and see- 
ing Kovalan, whom the goldsmith asseverated to be a 
thief, one of them despatched him with his swoijd. 

Soon the intelligence is brought to where his un- 
happy wife (the virtuous Kannagi) is awaiting his re- 
turn, aod she rushes forth to the city, making the 
streets resound with her cries. She finnllv. "finds her 
husband and embraces Bis dead body, when he opens 
his eyes — restored fof'a rjoinent to "Tife — and after 
teDd#ily bidding her avvaif reunion, efeses them again, 
and is received into Paradise. She rushes away filled 
with fury, tears off one of her breasts, and flings it 
with curses over the euilty city; ^pd then makes her 
way to^the-KiBC- ' You haveslaftt my husband^ho 
said, ‘ who never "did wrong of injustice. What gwms 
were in yqnf- Qoeen’s anklet f foir it mine are rubieB.* 
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S<) ( saying she broke the a^let open nod exhibited 
them to the King. ‘ Ah !’ cried he, ‘ in my wife's ank- 
let were only pearls. I have slain an inoocnnt man ; 
and am I worthy to be a king*?’ Mpy I this day perish!” 
So saying, he fell dead »t her feet. Kannagi, raging 
in her despnir, crkiS upon the god of fire, who immedi- 
ately appears : ‘Oviltuous matron, tfho hath wronged 
thee ? The instant thine husOand \ws uujusfly 
slain, 1 had the command to consume the guilty’ — 
Slay not Brahmans, or the virtuous, or kme, or 
women, or the aged, cr infants ; but consume the rest.' 
So the conflagration raged till guilty Madura was 
wrapped in flumes. Then appctRjed the guardian god- 
dess of the city and thus addressed the ragiDg widow : 
‘I am the goddess of this city. No king before this 
vas ever guilty of the least injustice, and in th*s case 
will tell thee the secret of thy'diiffering. in the town 
of Siogapuraio thorn was a kiog who slew a merchant 
named Sungamau, accused by one B^ratijan of be- 
ing a spy His wife was called Nili, and she wander- 
ed long on the mountains, praying that he who had 
caused her grief might in another birth suffer as he 
had caused her husliaud to suffer. Kovalan wTs that 
Barathan, and was therefore born again as you know 
him, and has suffered for his crime committed iu thaL 
former birth. On the fourteenth day from this tliou 
shalt jofh thine husband.’ Thus comforted* Kannagi 
left Madura, "went to the mountain country, aim on .the 
hill of Tivu-chenkunrru under a Vengti tree waited 
till, on the fourteenth day, Kovalan appeared in a 
celestial body, and bore her away to Paradise. Here 
ends the 9 torv as connected with Madura. 

The last book connects the history with V'anji or 
Karur and is evidently composed to account for the 
worship of Kannagi^ as it is now performed in_ji 
multitude of temples in the IV est. Her image is t° 
be Sfeen with the lacerated bosom, and she is adored 
under the name of the 1 Chaste Matron Dei tv.’ The 
idea that any one cruelly wronged becomes after death 
powerful demon, inflicling sore calamities unless 
propitiated, is at the very foundation of the super- 
stitious of the South and West, as indeed of all India. 
The people who dwelt- around the bill upon which 
Kannagi went up hi the chariot, forthwith instituted a 
solemn dance in honour of the new* Divinity, and 
hastened to inform their king, who came to the spot 
and erected an altar and ordained sacrifical rites. He 
then proceeded to the north, and after^ a variety of 
lviJd undertakings brought back a huge stone from 
the Himalayas, out of which the statue of the Demon- 



ess was cui. This worship is still paid. It is sail 
that the son of the king who so cruellv Tn"*-dered 
Kovalan offered in sacrifice 1,000 goldsmiths 
propitiate the Demoness, and instituted the .Feast 
still celebrated in her honour. It was only the* 
that the plague of d. ought was removed aDd the 
Pandyan land again became fertile. Ther^ are 
doubtless some graihs of historic truth here, and it 
would be very interesting to have i-he matter scientific 
tally investigated. 

G LODope, if. a.jD.d. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



Says the Indian Social Reformer : — 

We hav e often haAaiccaaion to notice favourably the Siddhanta 
Deepika in these columns. We ore glad to see that it has comple- 
ted >ta lirat year, and we congratulate the conductors oil the able 
way in which they nave been conducting the Magazine and widi 
them every success in the future. Wo must, however, take this 
occasion to warn them of the danger they run in regard to the 
pritnc objcct of their magazine, by admitting translation* and 
commentaries on Sanskrit works in their pages. Their objrot 
soems to ue to be the elucidation of moot points in Tamil sacred 
and philosophical literature. The faeination of^Sanskrit is st) 
strong on even those who might be expected to feel none of it, 
that the Vedanta Sutras Are being regularly translated- iu the 
pages of this magazine. Vie again say we regret the deviation. 
Not that we hold tightly the treasures of Sanskrit literature, bot 
we do not like the tendency everywhere to tread its u ell-lboddetj 
paths. 

Weave grateful for our contemporary's remarks and 
quite appreciate his anxiety that we should not deviate 
from our devotion to the cause of Tamil. But a reference 
to the first umber of our Magazine when* we seTforth 
‘Our Aims' will show that the translation of rare 
Sanskrit- Vorks was not without our scope. In fact, in 
the short memorandum which we originally circulated to 
onr friends, Srikanta’s great work was expressly infilnded 
in it. About Sriknnta’s work, itself, by an irony of fate 
which we cou!d not understand, it has been.left unnoticed 
by every Kuropean Scholar of note, though. Indian Scho- 
lars admit that it is the most ancient commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras now extant. This is the commentary 
followed by all the Tamil people, and this fa- . will s «-ve 
to explain what was meant by Vedanta, whirh is approv- 
ingly alluded to and distinguished at the same time from 
Stddhanta, in Tamil works and to explain that leaven 
BrOtnrinism in the - Tac.il race. The translation of this 
work will, we ar.-snre, throw further historical light on 
the much debated question, whether -Saukam’s inteppreta- 
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tioa of the VedAnt%pStiy> is the correct and««ncient one 
|T tha. of other Moo)*- The follo^»R quotation from 
ft.t3 DueMen vrill'show to what extremes enthusiasts 
of Ssnkara’B school can go. Say she,#‘It is ftrue that even 
here, in the sanctuary of Vedantic metaphysics, the realis- 
io tendencifc, natnra^to tnau. have penetrated, producing 
.he misinterpreting variation* of Sankara* Adiaita known 
npder the name of Vish stidvsita, Dvaita, Siddh&dvaita 
of Ramanuja, Medhava, Vallabha, bnt India till now has 
frncn seduced bv their voices. The italics are ours, 
•Od if tha»stat^ruent is true, Srikanta must have attempt- 
Jdthe impossible. We will examine the learned German 
Doctor’s figures as regards the numerical following of each 
school later on. 

- *\ 

Wk regret very much that the Hon’ble Justice 
M. G. IJ^nade's proposition before tie Committee of the 
Bombay University Senate i» re tile recognition of the 
vernaculars should not have been earned, by the mere 
casting vote of the chairman. 

• 

• » 

A Revrreni. Doctor observed at the meeting that the 
indy of vernaculars should be encouraged and voted 
against the proposition. How does lie hope to achieve 
his object when no body thinks the study of the vernacu- 
lar of any use to him to pass his exas-irxtion and earn 
a )lying ? 

*** 

Another Hon’ble Gentleman preferred the classics to 
vernaculars. The question is notone of individual 
ft/ate nor- of comparative merit of two languages and 
literatures.- The real question is as Mr. .J. Kapadia put- 
it to make’ the vernacular a proper and fitting vehicle for 
conveying and spreading Western knowledge and Western 
culture among the masses. 

• 

• • 

One of the arguments adduced against the recognition 
of vernaculars is, that it docs not want encouragement, 
an^that (here IS already a good vernacular literature in 
it amfsclrtilnijs well versed ! This suicidal argument 
would involve and require the non-reeu£hition of every 
popular language, vhtropesn or Indian. 

• 

* * 

To the credit of the Madras University and Government 
be it said, every one of the chier vernaculars of the Presi- 
dency have bceu recognized from the beginning am' we lire 
now tugaged in agitating for a lurilier extension. Only 
the examinations and rules instituted l>v the late Director 
of Public Instruction revolutionized the mode of non-eolle- 
giutc education obtaining in the Presidency before bis 
time to a-coii-fidernblc extent. 

* " 

And the result of this Ims been. :is was well pointed out 
by our o 1 -l Professor, a high educational authority, the 
almost tot..’ abolition of the purely indigenous vernacular 
selioo's, thereby taking the bread out of the hands of tin- 
old class of iitliiiir pundits, and who-bad mound him the 
nick of his pupils to impart the k- uwledge of the higher 
department* ot vernaeulai literature. With the loss of 
all hope of securing a fiovernmen. situation, have vanish- 
ed also all flie chances uf pursuing a pur ■ vernacular edu- 
cation. .*« 



It has panied us to see some of the old class of pandits 
literally starve, those who had not the good fortune "to 
secure a Muushi’s plac®in an English school, or felt it 
infra dig t’o accept such a place. Thes^ men in the olden 
days would have had rjch -pupils and patrons to help them 
and to appreciate theTT labours. In a few years, we are 
quite sure we wou'd have seen the 'ast of the race, which 
Heaven forbid somehow. 



Oi k contemporary of the Indian Social llefo, 
(following the Madras Mail) would not admit that the 
system of education has any thing do with the decadence 
of Tan.il literature, but would trace it to the peculiar 
Social conditions prevailing in Southern India, namelv 
that the literary class, the Brahmins, have never owned, 
Ihouvrh they had adopted, the vernaculars as their mother 
tongue. Hr asks also how many Tamil classics are I lie 
work of Brahmins. The reason and the *qnestion confiicf 
ariiong^hemselves. If the Brahmins are the sole literari- 
class, and some only of the Tamil works were written by 
the Brahmins, how does lie account for the mass of Tamil 
literature racier* and modem that is now extant ? Of 
course this results from forgetting that Brahmins have 
not been the only literary class in Southern India and 
that most of the ol<i indigenous schools and learn in - - 
were in the hands of non-Bralunins, who number of 
coursejnorethan!*Oper<*:nt of the population. It might be 
quite true that the Brahmins who never owned the 
Tamil and wlio therefore bad very few authors among 
them completely began to neglect the vernaculars, bnt 
the question remains why did the Tarnilians themselves 
neglect their own mother tongue '{ We wish \^e could 
get an evp.anation from our contemporary' for this pheno- 
menon: 1 He cant say that they have all -begun to study 
Sanskrit. 



Bi t we dare say even this cannot but lie more than 
partially true. The traditions of the Tamil language are 
always most gratefully connected with the Brahmins. 
That Ardli-Bralnnin Agnstaya was almost the founder of 
the Tamil literature, ami In: Imd a large number nf Brah- 
min pupils, and some of tin- greatest uf Tamil writers 
such as Tolkappiyau and others. They were most miim-- 
rous among the poufs of tin: Saiigam. Xarkirar, Kabihir. 
Sain bant liar. Manikha Viieliakiir.Sumlariir.uml Kuril lappa. 
\rul Xainli, Uinapathi. I ’aiimelalagar. Nachim.ikiniyar 
were some of the most able fielders of the Tamil language 
and no more revered names iu-e to be found tviroiiglnmi 
I lie Tamil country. The I'urt however ruiinot he_igmjreil 
in 1 1n: present- day that Tamil is mil so much studied for 
its own sake nml Saiiski il.lms become a greeter favourite 
to than ever. 



M iph.is:- I Vim. -I I I 1 , i' K.M.t.iAxt Si.vii nix Naimii. ul i 
It. X. t*H k -* s. tt!f. (iiiilouji Sii-e«-i. Ill:i«-k Tiinn, anil t'alili-li.-.l I.. 
.1. M. X o. tn itiixav 




Translations. 

THE ^JEDA'NT A-SU'T It AS WITH S'RI'KANTHA 
BHA'SHYA. 

(Continued from page 30.) 

( Objection ): — If it be held that it is/Bralmian men- 
tioned in the opening passage who is spoken of as 
manomaya etc., the reference to jiva who is mentioned 
incidentally would serve no purpose. 

(Answer) The Sutrakara says : — 

And because of the appropriateness of the qualities 
intended to be taught. (I. ii 2.) 

Since the qualities intended to be taught, — namely, 
that He is of unfailing will, that from Him all desires 
proceed, — can be applied only to Brahman, He alone 
is the object to be worshipped. And jiva who is 
incidentally mentioned is the worshipper, there being 
a necessity for the supply of that factor to complete 
the injunction. 



Adhlkarana- 2- 

• 

In the last adhikarana it has been shewn that jiva 
in general cannot be an object of worship bu* that 
he can be only a worshipper. Now again, the next 
section proceeds to establish that even Narayana, ho 
is the upadanv. or material cause of the Hirmiyagar- 
blia, the aggregate of all jivas, is only a worhipper of 
Brahman w^o is above all universe, but sot an object 
of worship. 

Owing to incongruity, the embodied is uot i meant) (1. ii. 3' 

The passage which forms the subject of disenssion 
here occurs in the Mahopanishad : 

“ The Lord of the universe, the A'tinau, the IVVara, 
the Eternal, the (loud, the indestructibl , Nariyana, 
the Great one who was to be known, and so. on. ' 

Here a doubt arises to whether it is the embodied 
entity, or the I’a lames' vara, or some one elsg, who is 
spoken of as Eirayaua ami described as the L<5rd of 
the universe aod so on, 

(Purvapaksha ).— .-It is Narayana, the embodied entity, 
who is spoken of as the Lord of the univPrse, firstlv 
because Narayana, . the embodied entity, is repeated 
as „he subject, of whom thousaod-headedness etc. are 
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to be r "*edicated, in the section beginning with. “The 



thousand-headed Deity/ 1 * secondly because of lus 
characteristic marks — such as lying in the ocean 
spoken of iu the section'; thirdly because of the use 
of the synonymous terms, Ac'.iy'ita, Hari applicable to 
him alone. 

Siddhdiita , however, maintains that it is Mahes vara, 
the Supreme 'Lord, the A , tman of Narayana How? 
Because such attributes of Parames'vara ns the lord- 
ship of the whole universe cannot be applied to any 
other being such as Narayana. Lordship oLthe whole 
universe is predicated of the Paramcs'vata alone by 
'■epetition in the words “ to Him who is the Lord of 
cattle, the Lord of trees, the Lord of the worlds,. 

I salute.” t That no other being than Rudra is the 
Lord of the universe is declared by the following 
nas9nge : 

“ One verily is Rudra, — they are not fora second, — 
who rules these worlds by the powers of ruling”! 

And the s'ruti ■' Rudra is high above the universe”^ 
teaches that it is Rudra who is high above the uni- 
verse. Wherefore it is but right to say that the Being 
s.pokeu of as the Lord of the universe is the Parames'- 
\ara, the A'tnnui of Narayana. 

( Ohjcvtim ): — To speak of Him as the Self of Nara- 
ynna is to imply that Paximes'vara is the Antaryumiu 
or the Inner Regulator of Narayana.- which is not 
right In the words “ Narayana is the Supreme Brah- 
m-.-i,” the s'-titi declares that Narayana is the 
Supreme Brahman. Then the passage beginning with 
“ lil t 1 unto the lotus-bud” speaks of Pifhishaas located 
in the heart-lotus; then jiva is described in the pas- 
sage beginning with r * in its midst is -the Hmne of 
fire”, auu then iiwthe words." in the middle of that 
tfamo is the Piiramutimiu cslablislied,” Niirayana is 
spoken of ns the Paramatmnn, :ts the Antaryumiu or 
Inner Regulator of the jiva. Thus, we see that He 
(N.nuyunal is the “object of worship. The passage 
“ He is Brsilima, He is S'iva” and so cm declares that 
Bn.hma, S'iva and other beings are His vibhutis or 
glorious emanations. 'Wherefore Namyaua Himself 
is the L -d’of the universe, tlie very Supreme Brah- 
man and is to be worshipped as the Antaryamiu or 
Iuuer Regulator of jivas. It is therefore unjust to 

• Malianaruy;um Upauisliad. 
t Taittiriyn — Snmliitil 4 — 5. 

J 6' rct&Bvntarn Upaniohad 3—2. 
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hold that the Parames' vara is Narayana’s A'tman, end 
that as such He is aliSve Narayana and to be worship- 
ped by Him. 

In reply the Sutra&ara says.- — 

Because o? their mention ?s the object and the 
agent. (I. ii. 1' 

There, tlu Paratfies'vara and Narayana are men- 
tioned respectively ns the worshipped and the worship- 
per, ns the object a nd the agent. — How ? — The passage 
'Hike unto the lotus-bud” describes the lieai t of 
Narayana who has been just spoken of ; and the 
passage “ Paramatman is established ” declares that 
the Parumes'vara who is himself the Paramatman is 
the object of worship as dwelling within Narayana. 
Thus, ■ Narayana is spoken of as the agent, as the 
worshipper; and Parames' vara as the object, as worthy 
of being worshipped. Wherefore the Paramatman who 
is to be wcjjehipped is some being other than Narayana. 
The passage “He is Brahma, He is S'iva” aud so on 
teaches that. Parame^'vara manifests His own glory in 
the form of the universe comprising Brahma, Vishnu, 
Rudra, Tndra and the like. Though Vishnu is not 
mentioned here (as the Parames' yarn's vibliuti). He is 
mentioned as such in the Kaivalya Upanishad. After 
speaking of the heart-lotus, the upanishad snys : 

“ Ujjji whoso help-mate is Umi, who is the Supreme 
Lord, who is Mighty, Three-eyed. Difrk-necked and 
serene ; having meditated thus, the sage reaches Him 
who is the womb of all beings, the witness of all, 
transcending Tanias. He is Brahma, Ho is S'iva, He 
is India, He the Indestructible, the Supreme, the 
self-luminous- He Himself is Vishnu, He is Piana, 
Ho is Time* “ He is Fire, He the Moon,” and so on. 

The same principle should be applied here. The 
following passage from the At.harva -11 pan ishad should 
also be taken into consideration 

“That Lord who is Known Rocha, He is Hindi, 
Bliuvah, Suvah as well as he who is known as Brahma ; 
to Him we bow. That Lord who is known as Rudra, 
[ft; is Hindi, Hlnivah, Snvali as well as lie 1 who is 

known as Vislniu to Hun we bow. That Lord 

as well as he who is known as Mahes' vara,’. ” 

and so on 

The omission of Vishnu between Brahma aud S'iva 
iu the passage quoted from Mahopanisbad is to be 
accounted for by the fact that Vish’nu has been 
spoken of as the worshipper. Hence no mutual con- 
tradiction among these passages. 
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( Objection ): — The Being (Purnsba) spoken of in 
♦lie Purnsha-sfikta which begin ; with “Thoit9aud- 
headed is Purusha” is said to be endued with a world 
forming a part of Himself, as declared in the s'ruti 
“ A foot of His do all these creatures form.” The same 
Being is treated of’here— in the passage under dis- 
cussion — under the name “ Nar^yana. 1 ' The same 
Being is designated by the name Brahman in the 
passage “ Narayana. is the Supreme Brahman ’ 
Indeed it is Brahman who is to be worshipped by 
all How can it be that such a Being is the worship- 
per of another ? 

The Sutrakara answers the objection as follows 
Owiag to the specific word (I ii. 5). 

The specific text “Brahman is above Narayana” 
declares that Brahman is higher than Narayana. 
Wherefore the Supreme Brahman who is distinct from 
Narayana is io he worshipped, inasmuch as t.ie Para- 
brahman Himself puts on the form of the thousand- 
headed Purusha and forms the upadana or material 
cause of toe universe. In II. 23 we shall show that 
Narayana, having Parabrahman for his A'tman or 
the Impeller, assumes the form of the universe. 

The sutrakara adduces another sort of evidence 
to prove that Narayana is an upasaka or worshipper : 
Asd beenee of smriti. Cl- ii 6) - 

From the following passage of the smriti, 

“Having thus spoken, then, 0 King, Hari, the 
great Lord of Yoga, showed to the son of 
Pritha the Supreme Form of I's'vara."* 
it is evident that Narayana, the great Master of 
Yoga is engaged iu Yoga or sanvidhi, i. e., in the 
contemplation of Parames'vara, the Supieme Lord. 
Bearing on this subject there is the following speech 
of the Parames'vara addressed to As'vattluiman : 

I am duly worshipped ; by Krishna, who is 
nnwearied in action ; therefore none else exists 
who is dearer to me tlrau Krishna.” 

Wherefore the Supreme Brahman who to be 
worshipped is different from Narayana. 

The sutrakara again raises an objection and refutes 
it : 

If (you bold it is) not (so' because of His baring a sm.ll 
abode and being so designated, (we say) so ; He is so 
(designated) because Se is to be worshipped ; and 
He is like a’ka's'a. (I- ii. 7). 

[Objection : The Beine here spoken of cannot be the 
Parames’vara who is all-pervading, since the former 

^ Bhagavftdglti. 119 



is described in the following passage as dwelling with- 
in the small flame of fire and so having a small 
restiug-gionn’d ancT is denoted by terms implying 
smallness 

“Tlie.e is (a streiik of fight) which is as fine as 
the bristle of a Nivara grain, which is yellow in colour, 
the standard of thimrs that are fine : Within that 

s» 

flame does Paramatman abide." 

(Answer); — Not so. He is so designated because 
He is here described as an object of* worship. Not 
that He is small iu himself; for it" requires no proof 
that He is infinite in Himself, like the akiis'a which 
when conditioned by’ an u pad hi such as a jar 1% said 
to be small, and which is said to be infinite when 
regarded in itself. Hence no inconsistency. 

Again the sutrakara raises an objection and answers 
it : 

If (you say that this) necessitates enjoyment, (we say) 
no, because there is a difference. (1. ii. £). 

(Objection): It is the same Being spoken of as high- 
er than Narayana and therefore as the object of 
worship is the Being described as “ Honest and True, 
the Supreme Brahman, the Purusha dark aud browiv* 
whose semen is held above, of divers eyes”* and so on._ 
Here the Parabrahman in described as dark and . 
brmen because of His being tinged with Maya, the 
Supreme S'akti or Power; He is described as one 
‘ whom' semen is hehl abort ' because of His haviivr Fire 
for His semen : He is ‘of divers ryes' because c Ji His 
having three eyes : He is Purusha because Ho kos 
jn the lotus of Dahara, the akiis'a in the heart Ite is 
“ Honest and True ” because in him there is no in-* 
consistency between speech and thought. Wherefore 
as possessed of a form containing threi eves, etc. 
Be is subject to enjoyment of pleasures and pains 
pertaining to the body. 

(Amarfr) : — No, because there is a difference. There 
exists, indeed, a difference between Brabmau's hod 
and the bodies of jivas, which latter are meant for fhe 
eujoymeut of pleasure and the suffering of_pain ; Jor, 
He lias assumed the body at His own wil', whereas 
their bodies have been bvoueht into existence by their 
respective Karma. Wherefore the s'ruti JeScribffs 
Parames'vara as “ free from sin, free from old uge, 
free from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, 
desiring nothing' but what He ought to desire, and 
imagining nothing but .vhat He ought to imagine, ”t 

• Mahan:-ravnna Upani&lmtl 11- 
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anil jHis devoid of $8, attributes nertainn.g to ^ the 
bod^ of a sat n sarin. But not so is jiva,^ the samsarm. 
Therefore it is that iu the passage's Idee “ with per- 
fect limbs , He is manyHormeJ and fierce, ”*» the I’ara- 
mes'vara’s' voluntarily assayed forms of grenrf beauty 
—the divine forms which are free froih sin, old age, 
death, grief and so on-are declared to be perfect and 
eternal. Wherefore, the Parabrahman, the Supreme 
Lord, being different from jiva, He cannot be tinged 
with any of the defects pertaining to the body. The 
IJpakraina a id other test-passages point to the con- 
clusion that the divers-eyed Brahman is the higlnftt 
of all and is the Being who ought to be worshipped. 
To explain in the Upaknfiua or opening passage 
beginning with “ Subtler than the subtle, ”t the 
Lord has been described to be a very glorious being, 
as dwelling in the eaves of the hearts of all creatures, 
■as also being cognized by that person who, by the 
great Grace of the Lord, has been freed from all giief. 
Again in tlfe passnge “ the seven prunas llr ’ se ,rQln 
Him” the sanei Being endued with the Supreme Sukti 
is described ns the upadami or material cause of the 
universe which is composed of prana etc. Thenfin the 
passage, " That great sage, Rudrn, who was the first, 
before all gods, above all universe, saw the Hiranya- 
gurblia being born, ’ He is referred to as the cause, 
as being above all universe, as being omniscient, as 
being the generator of tile Hiranyagarbha, the first of 
all emanations. The same Being, dwelling in the 
cave of the Supreme A'kas'a, is described to be uttain- 
\ i v .e as the Sujtreme Immortal Being by those aspirants 
who perform all acts without longing fpr fruits, who 
know the drift of the Vedanta, who have subdued 
theii - senses. Then as the question arises as to the 
way by which to reach Him, contemplation in Dahara 
is recommended. There it luit Been said — but only in a 
general way — that the Being.who dwells in the lotus 
of Dnfumdought to be worshipped. Then the ques- 
tion arising as to who that Being is, the s'ruti says 
that it is He who is the Supreme Beings called Mahi- 
deva. Then again the question arises as to what His 
form is ; and in answer to this question the s'ruti con- 
cludes by saying that &e is possessed of a form con- 
taining" vyers eyes and so on. Niriyana who is in- 
cidentally mentioned in the chapter feferred to should 
be construed as the worshipper, on the principle ex- 
■"pfained in the preceding ^aifhikasana. Though all 

• Rik-Samhita 2-7-17. 
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have to worship Parames’ vara, NAiAyana is specially 
mentioned here, because he is the highest of the wor- 
shipper?. We can justify the description of NArAyana 
here by Brahman’sVttfvibutes, — regarding NAriyana 
the worshippers not distinct fyom the divers-eyed 
Brahman, the object of worslfip ,— oh the ground that it 
is a description of N'ii ayana who is the upadana or 
material cause of the universe and who is ensouled by 
Him the Supreme Brahman. 

Adhlkarank. 3. 

(He is) the Devourer, because of the mention of the moving 
and the unmoving. (I. ii. 9 ) 

The passage which is to be discussed here occurs in 
the Kathopanishad and reads as follows : — 

“ Who then knows where He is, He to whom the 
Bralnnauas aud Kshatriyas are (as it were) but 

food, and death itself a condiment?’'*' 

o 

Here a~doubt aiises as to whether the Being who is 
described as the devourer of the whole universe of 
sentient and insentient existence — which is referred 
to ba the mention oABrAlimanas and Kshatriyas and 
which forms as it were a morsel of food mixed with 
the condiment of death — is the Parames'vara or some 
other being. 

(Pi'irvapahilui ) : — The highly Mercifnl and all- 
GracT&hs Being cannot be the devour.. V of all. It is 
cruel to put, an end toother’s lives. Anger is the 
sprout from which springs np the act of cruelty. The 
root of anger whiclf is an evil passmn is none other 
than Moha or delusion. The cause of delusion which 
is the source of all destruction is Tamas. Wherefore 
the dcVonrer of all is a TAmasic Being. TAmasic 
nature consists in being devoid of all light, the light 
of knowledge etc. being enshrouded by Tamas, the 
darkness of ignorance. To speak of Brahman as the 
destroyer of all is to attribute ignorance, darkness, 
delusion, afiger and other evil qualities to Him who is 
ever pure, who is the repository of uamixeffrgood, who 
is free from all tainfof samsara. Then such attributes, 
as omniscience and ever-contentedness, which have 
been conclusively showu to form the characteristic 
marks of His essential nature, would be meaningless. 
Therefore some other being distinct from Brahma 
and posse, sed of the attributes referred to mnst be 
the destroyer. 

[Siddhihita) ■ It is Brahman who is spoken of-as 

the all-dfestroyer. — Why ?— Because of the mentions 

* Katliop&uishud. 2-25. 
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the moving and the unmoving. As to'tbe contention 
thatTit is not right to regard Brahman as the devourer 
of the whole universe of moving and nnmoving objects, 
we say that that very description marks the charac- 
teristic n iture of Brahman, inasmuch as a Jiva who is 
of limited powers has not got the power of destroying 
all the moving and unmoviug objects. “To that 
Destroyer, to that great Devoure., I boy,” thus is 
Parames'vara described in the Atharvas'iras as tne 

I 

all-destroyer never .s a JSva sc ^spoken of. “ vVho 
all these worlds sacrificed,”* .hus Brahman is des- 
cribed as offering all the worlds as au oblation in 
the fire of His own Light. A Jiva who is classed as 
au oblatim can never possess this power. When the 
Supreme Lord remains alone, having absorbed into 
Himself the whole universe, everything other than 
Himself, moving or unmoving, sentient or insentient, 
then all luminaries such as the sun ami the moon being 
absent, all division of time into day and night being 
done away with, all forms and names having disap- 
peared, all this universe remains as mere Tamas 
(darkness), there being no perception of gross and 
t ibtile objects, of men, Devas, orother beings. Even 
then reinaius He alone, the Supreme Lord, of infinite 
Light, the Witness of all. Accordingly the s'ruti says, 

“ When the light has risen, there is no day, no night 
neither existence nor non-existence: S'iva alone is 
there. ”+ 

Here the words “ neither existence ior non-exis- 
tence” do not preclude even the bare existence of J i vu 
and bondage— of pan'll aud pan a Spoken of as exis- 
tence and non-cxisteiice, — but they only indicate that 
these are not gross enough to be invested with distinct 
forrua and spoken of by distinct names. 

Objection : — Despite ♦he existence of the ever-lumi- 
iioiis R’iva, the Supreme Brahman, how can the uni- 
verse ne mere darkness 

Answer : — No. How can it detract from the self- 
luminous S'iva, the all-witness 1' There can be no 
perception of the universe l»y Jivas whose body and 
senses are powerless with regard to sense-objects 
which, as haviug then no forms nor names, arc beyond 
perception, while f.lieir faculty of spiritual wisdom 
(J na llitl is overpowered by original sin (mala). Sven 
the self-luminous S'iva does not perceive (the uni- 
verse) as before. Wherefore this grand state of 
Supreme Sushupti or Sleep, when there is no cogui- 
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sing whatever of created existence in any particular 
aspect of its manifestation is spoken of as Tamas. Ac- 
cordingly the smriti says : 

“ This was mere Darkness, unknown, without any 
characteristic marks.”* 

S'iva is said to have existed alone, possessed of 
the potency of the universe, of sentient aud insentient 
existence in its subtlest form, undistinguishable by 
name or form. Again, at the time of creation He 
manifests His Primal S'akti or Energy and then creates 
from out of Himself and brings intc manifestation all 
sentient and insentient beings, — each with its own 
form and name — by His own mere thought, without 
having recourse to an external material cause. Hence 
the saying of the learned : 

“ The Deity, the self-conscious A'tman, brings, like 
a Yogin, the whole existence which lies within, 
into maui testation without, by means of His will 
(Ichchba), without an upadana or material cause.” 

Objection : — M™yi and Purusha are spokeu of as 
the upadana or material cause in the lollowing pas- 
sages of the s'ruti : 

“ Let him know Maya to be Prakriti and the Pos-* 
sessor of Maya to bo the Mahes'vara ”t 

“From Him Viraj was bom.”J 

How can it he said that no upadana or material 
cause existed ? 

Answer 1 True. In the production of a jar Ly a 
potter, the clod of earth is found to be distinct from 
the body or the potter and is the material cause oi 
the jar ; not so, ‘mwever, is Maya and the like— which 
are held to be the upadana of the universe — found to 
exist distinct fro.n the Parames'vara. inasmuch as it 
is from out of the Parames'vara Himself who puts oo 
the form of Miiva that the universe is evolved. Hence 
no incongruity. Wherefore the Supreme Purusha 
Himself whose subtle Maya has no independent exis- 
tence apart from Himself, is said to he also the 
upadana or material cause of the universe. Accord- 
ingly the Atharvas'ikha says 

Whatever has to be contemplated, let him con- 
template it as the Lord. Brahmii, Vishnu, ..'udrv. 
ludra, — all these are born as well as all the sense- 
organs and the elen.ents of matter. The Cause of 
causes is not a ctmteinpl.itor. On the other hand, tho 
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Cause is ever to be contemplated, He w#o is endued 
■everv kind of power, the Loi*d of nil, the source 
of all GoocTabiding in the middle of L*ght.” 

Thus, yhere all beings undergo dissolution, thence 
only is tfie origin of all beyirs, nnd theiefoce so long 
as these beings which aye infinite in number are held 
in dissolution, they abide there alone, in S'iva, of 
infinity potencies tS'aktis). tin it is S'iva, the all- 
destroyer is the Being denoted by the. word c Brah- 
man.’ 

As to the contention that., because destruction is 
an act of cruelty, Brahman becomes tinged with 
auger-, the cause of the etuel act, and other evil ijnali- 
ties, we merely answer tuat this contention •arises 
from abseoce of enquiry the quality of Tanias, which 
is the root of anger and other evil passions, being an 
attribute of Prakriti. As to the Paramo' vara being 
above all darkness, the divine s'rnti itself is the 
authority which scys, 

“ Urna being His help-male, the Supreme Lord,... 

the Witness of all, above Tanias 

tdarkuess).”* 

The j ’uranic saying given below also declares that 
the Paraines'vara is ever possessed oi' -Juana etc. 
which prevent delusion and other like sources of evil 

“ Knowledge, indifference to tvorldly objects, lordly 
power, austerity, truth, forgiveness, fortitude, 
ereative»power, spiritual wisdom, and masterv — 
these ten ever exist undiminished in S'ankara.” 
The Purina says also 

“ He whose pure unfailing intelligence comprehends 
- all objects of knowledge ; is a youth who 
dehght in the joy arising from rim tasting of 
the nectar ot His ownti'akii." 

It is indeed the Parames'vaia of iuliujte glory who, 

desirous to create, resorts to His own S'akti, to His 

Maya, to His Wilk lchchhA),— with a view to become 

■ •' — 

* Kaifalj-ii-t'jmniijliiul. 



the manifold universe, said iu the s'ruti, “ He 
desired, may I become many.” Then, nS the s'ruti'says 
“ He brooded over Himself,”* He thinks of the 
materials, by*whie^i ty bring into existence bodies 
suited to the different. Jivos according in their respec- 
tive Karma, hv His power of knowledge (JTianas’ak ti ) 
spoken of as Uqtru (penance^ in the s’rnti. And 
Slaving thus broodkhl, He rouses into being the whole, 
pshutruina of the uniyeise on the wall of Miiya or 
[chcViliis'akti by resorting to liis»Kriyas'.ikti which is 
quite eapablnof uccniiiplisliirn^all that He has thought 
of, ns declared in the following passage, “lie 
created all this.”" Then, as the s'rnti says, ‘‘Having 
created it. lie eutered into the same,’ * He enters 
the whole creation, and in association with these 
tlire” ,s aktis He becomes the wliMo universe 
chiding; lie three Mortis - the thiee cm bodied manifesta- 
tions of the Lord as cm used by the three gunas mi/rn, 
rajo* aiW tu tints — and other beings.- So, who here 
'can gauge the greatness of the omnipotent ami 
omniscient S'iva Wherefore we may conclude that 
the all-destroyer is the Parames'vara. 

And because of the context (I. ii. lO.i 

I lie passage under discussion occurs in a section 
devoted to Paramcs'vtiru, as the following texts in the 
same section show 

‘ •Wm wise who knows the A'tmaii. ns great and 
omnipresent does never grieve.”* 

‘■'Dint A'Unan cannot be gained by the V'oda.”+ 

For the foregoing reason also it is evident that the 

all-destruver is the Supre Brahman, the Paranies'- 

vara, and none else. 

A. .Mah'^ukva Va'sihf u. \. 

I To III- hint il. ) 



* Tain irivii- 2 6. 

Kat lia-U|»;i hi-lia«J 2 — 22. 
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(Continued from page 35).) 



M ay a\ adi’s Reputation. 

7. How do you make out that thvi world is 

Nirvachana ? Can any fool talk of a thing which is 
existing and not existing at the same time ? If it 
has an orgin, then it must have an existence. If it 
does not exist, it will never come into being. When 
we, however, ordinarily speak of its non-existence, we 
simply refer to its resolution intc its invisible 
primordial cause. — 

8. If you say that God and the world bear some 
resemblance to each other though different like the 
shell and silver, then we may mistake the world hIso 
to be God or an illusion. If you say that Maya was 
■only real when we mistook it for God but became 
unreal when we saw otherwise, this cannot be. The 
world in spite of its changes remains unchangeable. 
Earth cannot become air or fire vice versa. So the 
world is real both in Vyavakara and Pdramartha. 

9. If you state that the false world arises out of 
Brabm as the threads which came out of the spider^ 
then it must follow that (the changeless and form- 
less) Intelligence becomes changed and formed into 

8. The argument contained in this verse is ruorr pithily express, 
ed in the following ooiplet. 

*' If both things exist, then will arise illusion; 

Not, when one alone exists.” 

For an illusion to be called an illusion, there must be a reality 
underneath the illusion. When all are illusions, the dividing line 
between an illusion and a reality is destroyed, and the illusion it- 
self becomes 9 reality. So it iB that the Mayavadi is able to perform 
the remarkable somersault, that while he loses no moment, no oppor- 
tunity to call everything but bis Egoism — we beg pardon -his Ego 
to be false, ho is as much rooted to the things of this earth as any- 
body else. 

9. These two quoted by Gnanapragasar contain the same argu- 
ments in simpler language. 

‘•Q«ptA_y pi .« <2 ( 5 * ear dr . 

44 If as web from spider, from God the wo. Id appear, 

Bin is present in God, it is clear.” 

Si* £”>/> 0 1—12 0B U ItpJ 

44 If not, the achit world will not from God arise 

As riofh from mud you can’t in any way surpriBe." 



the visible '"'world and corrupted and deladed. If 
you reply that the spider is not caught iu- the 
toils of its ovrn web; but, (theu the change would 
otherwise be impossible), as no cloth can come out of 
mud. 

10 You say th. t God manifests Hir.iself in differ- 
ent bodies. If God, is so pieseDt, then why does He 
not manifest Himself when" the -body undergoes 
various avnsthas, such as Swapua, Sushupti, &c., (or 
in dead bodies). If you explain, tl^,t it is so, as 
manas and other karanas are not <jptive, then, it must 
be, that either God became non-intolligent at times, 
or with all His presence, the senses became deed. 

11." You assert that Brahman is present in these 
bodies, without any attachment. Yet this Brabman, 
would not leave the body even when it becomes 

Of course, some belonging to this school, possessed of a 4 sharp 
intellect aud bold understanding’ do not pause to assert the identi. 
ty of God and Maya, but we need not be forced into Mich absurdity 
if wo understand thc-efimile aright. The Mayavadi understands the 
spider to produce the web which did not exist before or to produce 
from the same substance as itself. If, however, we distinguish the 
spider into its life principle, the being with intelligence, volition, 
judgment Ac., and its body, from the shapeless secretions of whiofr 
the beautiful web is designed, no better simile can be thought out* 
for describing God's creation of the world. The worl<Laud creature* 
staud to God as the body to the soul. From out of His body, from' 
out of the shapeless Maya, He wills that these worlds should arise. 
The intelligence and design apparent)- iu creation is all hie own and 
can no more be due to Maya, than the beauty and design jndg. 
ment displayed in the web can that of the >*eb itself. 0 The 
material of the web was neither non-existent before nor after. And 
it cannot be -aid to be of the same nature as the Rider’s liie-pCd- 
ciple. So all this material cause of this world was neither non-exist- 
ent before nor after and cannot be of the same nature as God’s 
But as in popnlar language we always identify the sonl and body 
together, our poets and philosophers always sing of C>e identity of 
the worlds and God ; though they at the same time take care to 
assert their difference. Even the insignificant spider has a purpose 
in making its web; but by denying the existence of tho separate 
souls, May&vadi's would deny tb God that He has any purpese in 
creating aud resolv ing these worlds, r. f. Swetas Uponishad vi 110. 

“ May the One God who, spider-like, en winds Himself with threads 
spun from Pradhana, following His not lire’s law, may lie bedlow 
•;»; us regression into Brahtn.” 

10. The Purvapakshi cites as an example the presence of .£Jcas 
in different potB. To this, the folio., ing objections are taken. 
Why does Brahniau leave the dead body ? Even when Brahman 
is present, why do the senses become active and inactive ? If tike 
same Being is present in all bodies, why do you hate some £fOple 
and love others ? Why is one of different thinking from another? 
Why is one an athieet, a another a theiet ? Why does one 
undergo misery, when another undergoes pleasure ? Is the person 
suffering in hell, the same as-bne entering Moksha ? > re the King 

punishing, the felon punished, and their respective capacities tBn- 
s&me ? 
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sinful and deceased by old age Ac., and shudders 
at very thonght*of such leaving ! Though you are 
fullv aware that- your Brahman. (souL is attached, 
it is your vain hope that it be not so. 

12. V'ou spoke of the beautiful beads strung 011 
one string, aftd of these beads being different and 
yet resting on the same string. You are no doubt 
correct. in comparing the different worlds to the 
beads and the one unchangeable God to the string. 
So the worlds i;hauge but God remains unchangeable; 
but that does aw av. with your doctrine of Ah' tha- 

13. Hear O, madman, who say that God is cover- 
ed bj^ividdei and may a in^ union with the body and 
undergoes pleasures and pains, and yet at the 
same time assert that He has no attachment, This 
only appears from your statement that the doctrine 
of non -attachment cannot be true. If not, why do 
you undergo pleasure and pains from attachment in 
actual life.. If you say that this is only a barana of 
the Jiva, then you must have really :no shame to say 
that the Brahman has no attachment and that the 
Supreme is past thought and speech and that this 
Supreme Being is yourself. 

14. If the A'tma fills each and every body entirely 
then it cannot undergo the arestax, and become 
inactive. If you say that it is not the A'tma but 
the andakaranas that ' undergo the nvesfatt, then 
where did your God who was present in the body 
hide Himself ? If God was present, the Karanax 
tould not become inactive. If you compare God’s 
action- on the andakaranas to that of the magnet on a 
piece of iron, then the same analogy does not explain 
how the andakaranas become inactiv-e. 

12. The Sirtdlinul r«i-<’e|itb I lie 'Simile, and no wonder, liecuusr 
the Bimile occurs in the <?»tn. u iion-nuiynvuilH work. *■ There is 
tiimjrht whatever higher than I, ( U)h;umijaya. All this is woven 
in me, ns multitudes of jewels on a string." (Yin. 7). 



lo. If we can see to-day a suu veiled by 
darkness, then may a Brahman exist veiled by ignor- 
ance mistaking its body and senses for itself. The 
statement that the soul having its ignorant covering, 
attains knowledge by clearly perceiving itself to be 
God, and enters rnoksha, where the soul becomes itself 
the only Sat, can only be ridiculous as it involves the 
proposition that the nmala (Pure! God can, at the same 
time, be impure, to necessitate its removal- 

1C. Purity cannot become an accident of the Su- 
preme Param. It is an eterrftil attribute of Him. 
You ascribe impurity to the chit (soul) derived from 
Brahman, and in consequence, you impute impurity to 
its cause, Brahman also. You do not understand the 
nature of the soul and mala and karma and may a and 
their -First Cause, the Supreme God. If you instance 
the analogy of fire latent before and now manifest in 
wood, this only applies to the case of body and soul, 
and implies duality. 

17. When you speak of the self enjoying in the 
self, duality is clea.ly involved. If you say that yon 
do not perceive yourself on the enjoyer, then the 
person enjoying himself is gone. If you say that 
Moksha is merely removal of ignorance, even then 
there will be sentience present. If you deny this 
sentience and say that conscious sentience is only 
Maya then your Brahman itself can only be all Maya 
and be therefore destructible. 

18. Understand well the meaning of the Vedic 
Text ‘ Tatvamrixi’ (Thou art that). Knowiug well 
the distinction between yourself and the Supreme 
Cause, practice Soham barana. To approach the Feet 
of the Lord difficult to be thought of by the Gods, 
practice the beautiful Saduuas and attain Yoga and 
Gnana. 

J. M. Nali.aswami, Pii.i.ai 
(To be continual). 



u. .\., H. i.., 
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ODE TO SAKTI, 

Universal Mo'WEU. 

When the Absolute become* manifest, it is as 
Force, Sakti, of whitfh the universe, is the product, 
being from cycle to cycle ev<jlved hr Force 
from cosmic substance (ALAsa) _nd attain involved. 
*• ‘All the choir of heaven and the furniture of. the 
earth' are the transitory forms of parcels of cosmic sub- 
stance, wending alonjr the .road of evolution from nebu- 
lous potentiality, through endless growths c»f sun and 
satellite, through all varieties of matter, through 
infinite diversities of life ami thought, possibly through 
modes of bting of which we neither have any concep- 
tion nor are competent to form any. back to the 
indefinite latency from which rhcy arose.' 1 # 

Not brute and blind but full of .intelligence 
and grace is the Power which thfis nffikfs and 
unmakes, and which by the Sages of India is accord- 
ingly regarded ns the Universal Mother, and being 
inseparably inherent in God, is also called the 
Consort of God. 

“ Mother of millions of world-clusters, yet Virgin 

by the Vedas called. 1 ' 

Ltetiir eSaDffiya a^S o <r «rfuv QpiS(i}^.£i:‘- r aufiuiisr 

o/ernCc^sf (y>C* # efiOungj Qev n (§enr zia, 

6$^. a .r p, r $ u iSStLiig) * 

/Satp facrfpu uje&'$ tdmfitr.tafajuiu LLtw efi 
n eoLori fit iSpaSi-i Gst/S? ff icr* 

Olo trail’ th’ip aiQf gr^-ia. *-•& 
ajp&p ffauanLO &■ ri ft "fi tu it H unfitf 
Q&'K;aLDffitO *0£r> 6B'U'£lS0 ’b OJ IT U r 

“ My liead 1 crown with lotus feet, of Sivakama 
Sundari 

Who with the Absolute inseparably is blended 

As flqwer and scent, as sun and ray, as life and 
body, 

As gem and lustre, form and shadow, word and 
meaning, 

Who to the manifested hord as Consort shines. 

Who ever cures the life-hunger t of her children, 
all living things, 

With ceaseless bliss ambrosial feeding 

And in Freedom’s mansion establishing.” } 

* Ituslry ‘ Evolution null Ethics.’ 

+ lanliility of tlic soul to nil it hccoiiics |>un- 

null tit for union with (iiut. . 

«J Cliiduinlwnuwami, ‘ l’ancliiulliikirnvilakkuin.’ 

J/jr m fi). 



Wbat do we s^e or know save this Powei >? The 
opening rose bud, its form, scent, colony the larflf“at 
break of day from^ullen earth arising and singing 
hymns uk Heaven’s gate,” the 'eaf tutting on the 
highway-, Bill Sykes on li i s burglarious errand, the 
hardness of the coal-scuttle ■ that nftikes his shins 
tingle, the loviDg son) that toils among the lepers and 
seeks a leper s grave, the K#er proclaiming ihe truth 
“ Gil the world is wrought to sympathy with hopes 
and tears it heeded not,” — all, all is Force, the Divine 
Emanation. 

J he various manifest ions of Force are grouped by 
the Saiva Niddhanta sclipol nnibr five heads whirl* 
are deemed the principal aspects of the Great. Mother. 
Evolution ’srisliti), maintenance (sthiti', involution 
i sain lia.ru) , obscuration i lirobliava), grace (unngvaha). 
The evolving Sakti t Brahma i evolves for i ach souk 
according to its deserts body {tauuj, organs of 
knowledge (karana', pains and pleasures (bhoga), 
tind spheres [bhfTvnna) to experience them in. The 
maintaining or preserving Sakti islinii) maintains 
them for a time and enables the soul to experience 
them. The involving destroying Sakti (Rndrflj 
withdraws them and makes them disappear. The 
ob .scoring Sakti (Mahcs'ii) entangles the Tsoiil in then; 
sn that, nnable tr, distinguish the real from the unreal, 
it identifies ifsell with its • fictitious envelopments, 
calling the body and organs of knowledge ‘J ’ and 
the pains and pleasures and sphere* ‘ mine. wki 
G racious £>akti (Sadas'ivnuij cnlightemathe soul. fi- 
vers it from its delusion mid bondage, =1114! establishes 
it in union with. God, the ultimate goal. 

The earliest manifestations of Sakti are Vibrtition 
(Nada, and the \\ ord Amone the later eianiiesta- 
tions the most venerated in India is gentle, lienien 
IJmijbel oved of Siva iSKa-Kami), “mother that yields 
all the heart desireth” According to an ancient 
tradition she appeared response to the prayers 
of a Huuala.yan king ns an infant floating in u 
golden-lily lake and was thence taken and icared by 
the king until given in marriege to the»P,nrd Siva 
who came to claim her. > 

Hence the refrain of the Ode, 

“ Lady Uina who h vest mountain hanntsand west. 

born 

Dear to the Mountain-king as the apple of his 
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In t5i* character of the Highland Maid, undet 
the i.hihc ot Malaivalar Kitali (w taaiern».ip«SI'\ sh® 
is worshipped at Tevai* 'near Rarinad in the Madras 
Presidency; where the Saint Tavumanavar sang this 
beautiful hymn wb’cb recalls the choral odes of 
Sopbok les and. I think, excels them The translation 
which I have added does -.cant justice to it. 



ld 2bu an err t <* it p sS • 

SSyavOi t-ijS>rt>£sm< 

US'ZQpfB* r$> & ti dV QP iC 

LJ 6 & 0 F €B 3 6 VE (£ LGHaUJLD 

f ji QjuP 3 (/)««) •«•?<$ 

€• ^(7 SWL07© 

***-#* & * *111 (if. (§. 

£qd p iL/ ezn t * t,*v il un evweQLn£ar rnpeiilp 

& nrj p Q £ i bn 3t ryjaifL-i@6iJ3*v 

^piu^em — ei—Genar g ru-tu penp tuatnt— u B 
^iiGtroin ezr ig Qaitr eU’G tu 

fipnip equGw Gap nip Gwner Gw 

> 5 <r 3ar jpi w*iatp {£« ptnlpenr 
wfiiL/err l_ w^twczr wjnsupezr eu ite&GuJ 

i o jp '&j pent sir piEjznnQa .1 
*>'ft>0 0 ::cr wezzflun tyfglp pwzkt> 

O/o rtQ^np jJlV^L/rDJl aoiiGnj. 



Mansion and wealth, children and friends around, 
Splendour ever and throne, the certainty 
That Death’s dark messengers draw not nigh, 
Wisdom’s light, purity, wo'udrous powers, — 

All these are mine, so with Thy feet 
My thought he one, O Mather that hast 
Thy scat beside the dark-throated Lordt ! 

Light and Bliss ol Knowledge S.u’iretne. that 
.Swal lowest religions as ocean rivers ! 

0 Stillness, tin 1 Vedas’ goal, 

Thv tonn seen where vibration ends ! 

O \\ isdoni, in.: of 4 1 ’ and thought ridding ! 

Lady, heaute'ius as the mooli, Madusudana’s 
sister, 

Uma who Invest mountain haunts and ivast born 
Dear to the Mountain-king us the apple of his 
eye 1 



Qp 1 — aGiii> uL'alf (/. ICC- ,017, C,J-/1 UJ Qsui tpiiDZ 

& ib jft me- uS Gen rsm_ uSG'cii 

.* s3 tpi S Q u-tQ.n'pp GiwntfijiGm 
iT'jtiSsmp 

Gun — iy,7„-u tuettir u—lO-Qzv L/Sart/gp 

«'*_j 'IT :q_ •/ £ >j t^. ,o j 5 (/ z'j ’ ' LD ' 



•‘■'Hti' oily uf tilt- l.iuiv from \\ \ i (Saiih 1 Drvi) 

tSjr:,. »!,, • ,11. .1 Nila Us ilia (.lark tlm.al.al). hi, ,| mmt 

'•‘'il 1 ' 1 „„ ; s 

"'■'"l'"''' ‘' l " s ‘ ,v *' ’-■.rstials from .k.g tP1 „- 



l»V 11 
: Visin 



^pflpp (^.5fciiiiSC?6>) £p@ezrp k Aoi.57 ill 
c/i^ r «8w jpmipiudl—® 

Q.tilipGsetL&tiujnw cu j&tQG ee Qutl emptiSG *v 

fir ctfl ul n) li 

StnQupp euap l S(J e» ld tm!eu pp Qwiii 0igjsw 
GeVkjstfiQpir assr 

LOLlif(*£0 war jpQfeu £s& WQ^enfsaOgjl 

wrruiQ at GpeaatucGf 
euatttffng gg/k fi0*tsr uxttriun mjfippwi w 
aerr ria it p eQuGiu 0Q ic G uj . 

Maidens’ wiles, repartees, slender waist. 

Witching* eyes, gait, honeyed + speech, 

Eyebrows like the crescent moon, 

Beauty-spots, silk robes and scents, shapely feet, 
Full breasts erect, ravishing pose, — 
lu these my curious mind not to enteT 
And wander dazed, but in wisdom’s search 
And self-restraint and Thy servants’ company, 
Enduring love and knowledge pure and tintb, 

Thy feet alone to seek, wilt Thou gracious 
Grant to me. Queen of fertile Tevai ? 

Lady Uma who Invest mountain haunts aDd wast 
born 

Dear to the Mountain-king as the apple of his 
eye ! 

f^PQpp fill a(?SU input f. UJIBpQp-.D 

QunujQtuat Qp3snt a>4> /Tcliy Qu-igi 

Qunppjp ■vQcunS ti)Q.n$j)i jietstiirp 
Gutpj^ r <nvO«i Hfi«0«rr 
tsrpiwp rSbOena’ jptun tuw a fSrar 

(3dr .iiCTJgo* u &ia>si'£ppnth 
g)^w uo/(5 ata.pp'ip eudrSarGuj SarSatGu-' 

GtL.arGuja’ up i jp ujeiG q 
G& tg u'F Ai.itXieiu ..v„«Lny p at a> w cs «j 
tb. . r * tfQpC. g sbn salt M a li&jgji 
t&ig&tizt I. *£i6ziLE a. uj 1=1 Qgsnnp Qn eSu ns^w 
^S^fia-ir pilipr putt a,'n«l' 
d/U pQ.*a tuner: ak^ GwlLi^it s Qp 4 s ^g> an i_ 
u>nta(")ti ip a » <£ n pGw 
euamnng fpk^(t >i£tmr ineatiiun LcSai 

&j€nngnp e\^uQu<zcj «r ldG tu . 

From the eleinoiits to Vibration Thou showedst 
I’o me as false myself- to me nnveiledst. 

In the core of my intelligence sr.anding, 

“ Stand still, freej in .Spirit-space all-filliug, 

# Liicnilly liko tUo 
t Lit 

^ i. f n-r frt'in t lir»n trl» I siiul a bfatr of ‘pore conacioa>- 

iioss.’ Sou note to \ . ZA wl A Howl in lilis*.’ 
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Without beginning, without end,” Thon saidst, 
And skilfully establish’dst nr», O Mother, 

Who vouchsafest pure kuowledge and bliss, 
Yieldiug all the heart desirettf. 

Forgetting Thee gan I, poor wretch, live 'i 
Darling of thd three-eyed Lord*, .of nil ills 
The panacea, beyond the reac 1 ) of them 
That lack the iuner eye which illnmineth 
The Vedas and ^ccellent Agawas, 

Beyond the deaf who hear Dot the Draise of Thy 
might. 

Beyond the stricken with the plague of contro- 
versy ! 

Lady Uma who Invest mountain-haunts and wast 
born 

Dear to the Mountain-king as the apple of his 
eye ! 

i£*RC<*SJ/7 JjUuSC. L_ «S«Qlt<r 
QttujQiueon y>m$V) eau—is^ 
distil— QfeMuiifii pZweui u$ev emtsinmu 
Gup fast <gj Gmipguu) 
uSlLi- OmimieSiarmia Cioe^^sr uteSise sir 
'iph —■fUS.i— Qpaifiais G)err ateorii 

i_<_ &rram(gu)t$ £atQuiQ^u.'—tiLififa 
O^BW4_<7L/s»fl Osujmi QpskGgf 
p/i QfifitDLfl i—irpjifl 

evfie v^iQiuair uatwai muraSsn 
jnitsiL® LDuf*$— ® *0>«n *s 

Qpa.jS Opm 

BUf.iiSu-t— umyiCuf u#8»>® &m far Qu 
*>,€t lo 0 61/ G pmru sj g G * 
mime an* aii3®»«sw uojrfbuff m&lppuifai 
mien lisa p shi ljGUj fipaiLuGu . 

Body all broken inwardly with lite of Affliction, 
My days in pain tef spend nt the gates of the 
proud rich, — 

Brail m;i thuB my cruel fate hath ordered. + 

All I do and toil, poor wretch, 

Is for a ragged span belly's sake. 

Wh en'oli when, Thy servants shall I serve ? 
GreeVI gentle parrot whom the Vedas pure 
Declare to be the base and crown 

• Bird. The* ■third eye in the eye of wisdom, located between 
the eyebrows and dosed except in the JnAni. Its site i* insetted 
by the ^wt of Bandal or other paste which Hindastfisually wear on 
their forehead to remind them of the latent power of vision which 
it should Ite their endeavour to awaken aod master. 

t Hardly to be taken literally, for the poet was an honoured 
prime miuisfer biased with nearly all the good things mentioned 
in the 1 st stanza. The allusion is to the troubles ami distractions 
of political and court life, usually fatal to spiritual growth. 

X Exotcrically the Sakti ie represented as of dark green colour. 



Of the Lord w^ho at A'rur gfitfioas paced* 

The peerless woman Paravai's door. 

To pity melted by His servant's strain 
Of rare, pure Tamil ! Queen of fertile Tevai, 
Lady Lima who lovest rpoufltain huontstiDd wast 
•born 

Dear to the Mountain-king as the ‘apple of hi 
eye ! 

y a «i LfOapS grirnas Sn) spifpfi 
L/0IT/5p& piPlLll6U& Qiutflp 
Lfiasai <s£ or ® (jM «u ssjsifi sassig pin 
IjlLulBaB * fS p g ti, 

itnaemfi iftnud 

an pan p s- stf& Qufajpm 
SttwQiH Hf&fMp jSXSutULUji ItLoGus 
Inga* rMss tmsGlcir 
^nenf) en atari Q±im uijatp 

euQe-oa eon— Gs ma. aSmp 

PI fir 3 btQsj Am fariysr sea triOrmiPr tampGus 

u>mnp uiiSGn 

miaamHiq iBqQsc Siam* lot paisi? y> ssimssapeif 
fu vr ui(jr taf Gpaiaj uuoGs 

QiSBnritf gptdwrnsmr u>mihuj.T iti fippuafal 
euartanp aijOugiM./iSj. 

All-filling, Ancient, Auspicious, Independent, 
Destroyer of the Triple ctty.f Three-eyed, 
Beauteous, Excellent, Blissful, Causing bliss, 
NArnm on fchousand-pe tailed loins X throned, 
Sovereign Lady beyond the ken of thought, 
Cosmic Force transcending quality. 

Manifest there where Vibration ceaseth” : — 

Of Thy servants who thns chant Thy names 
Am I worthy even to otter their names ? 

As Mistress of the Vedas hailed by Him § 

Whos^ locks are wreathed with a'tttflower, — 
Mother of millions of world-clusters, 

Vet Virgin diy the Vedas called ! 

0 Swan I) whose form is bliss ! Fertile Tevai's 
Queen, 

• Siva is said in the ‘Pet-iapur&n*’ to lift ve acted as an Intermedi- 
ary to effect a reconciliation ’'between bis devotee Suudaramurti 
and his write Paravai. For the Lord ie “the servant of His servants.” 
Much more then should others serve His servants. 

t Three strongholds of Asuras (Titans), enemies of the celestials. 

X Siva. 

§ Laterally ‘pca-licn.* 

!i According to" the Hujtt Yogi then* runs through th* spinal 
cord a canal celled the Sashumim, at the base of whidti is a pleaus 
called the MnlddhAiu (buaic) and at the crown in the brain £he pleads 
called the Sahanrdxra (thouaand-petf^led lotus). In tho basic 
plexus is stored the cosmic epergy an infinitesimal fraction of 
which is distributed throughout the body by the sensory awo motor 
nerves, and mainly by the two columns of nerves oalled Ida and 
Pingaln on either side of the Sushumno canal. This canal, though 
existing in all animals,' is closed except fn the Yogi- He 
dispense* with sensory and* motor nerves, opens the caua ) 4 
sends through it all ipeDtal currents, makes the body a gigantic 
batterv of will, and rouses the vast coiled up power (usually 
called the Kundnlini) fnm the basic plexus to the ‘thousand 
petalled lotus’ in the brain. As the power travel* up the canal, 
higher and ''more wondct/ul powers of vision aivJ knowledge 
are giyned till the jjomI is leached of union with (ioa. 
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TraiBed of Ganga in whose waters maidens sport ! 
Lady TTma who lovest mountain haunts and wast 
born 

Dear to the Mount tin-king as the apple of his eye! 

UT&CiAf OujDSlf 3 rp LJ ielUOt L£)S0 

uSl-XT + LD «l I0£if iDGWf&jb 

lj gnml^Q io tr & pjpnBtkv S iu mG uun Q+uj&^u 

UlT iu G& U ' U (Tf)LJ 

Gps(cLD* 0 » arGuin <?«»«#,£>» <65 

tdiifjiGiuxp & U'r infT 

G&oQcU-V (Ojpss^isr LL6& J^GlDII QlDpptSy^J) 
QpevQ&iUiSjGeusir 

(filQjr fQ inn i op'oLOIT f^pCo 0 IT fiQ ID n G SO 0 L/C* LD IT 

Qp {D Jpl LDJ V efilLi Gitutpitup 
(LpfluSt- - C 3 »- SocgQg non i£ &u.G U>nGp t^QeuGtfil sjr 
Qpeaufi «x«rw®G(.<ireO 

ux-iGutir O jdi Sovtuirer a-JnSs^Givir 

ev *JT LD (Tt ay Gp68l*)l UJ 0 G £r 
(2 jodii c n <f m*b (T hseBs LDGOtfiiiitr iq^ppiolen 
ajvnii&ap 6 ®ljQljsBPGdldGuj. 

To qualify for Thee I cannot sing Thy praise. 

To be ripe for Thy Grace, taint all washed away, 
My mind hath not one jot of goodness. 

To make it pure this wretch sinful body 
Has not the strength. I think not of wisdom 
Even in dream. To seek the Infinite Bliss 
My roguish mind ponders much and vacillates. 

Alas! What shall L do ? Lust, pride, avarice, 
Hatred, «nvy, — of these I am the bond-slave. 

In search of wealth the whole world 1 dare traverse 
Like bee ever on the wing. Will Thou not me 
Thy vassal enrol, Queen of fertile Tevai ? 
l ady Urna who lovest mountain haunts and wast 
born 

Dear to th« Mountain-king as the apple of his eye ! 

ptGmtgi ^re-Gunal ffl9 G iv jgt QiflujSujgi'® 
O^/isSgd'tl 6?«9a/7(Sjjio 
mipGatJB) +« pfie&an •utpGstjpi vug^Oeare 

gjSDa,u$_ ua'.eDrriD 

aiG&tp isirG&rp evunpfa* Q i a gu w as. p /S 

Off^Gup fit ferr out a gj 

must tsisir ppQ pit (n,Girj> G uirmGeu 
mta&ajiB pe&scVenvGeLi 
GaiGbVjt pis^sniu* aan pifd Severn gs 

aS «s i G uj £> Unfcfilj'jL 

£$€B& (? JV jfl/ G i to S> <53 4t nfr QmpO 1 u fl wen psifp 

Oa( 0 cJ.i^.iu et-ispma iL- 

mnQr-rjp & tsu cyirl G iv oSgbl—Gujjpi QidldlS b ttss 
ldbjTjP* Hone-ftp iduS G el 
GJtXirtire gpts&fThGmi LDaxfitvg «/ fippuitto 
astti-urp sQuOu^neauiGiu. 

With the accumulating dust of deeds 
In this body choking, — intelligence 



Daily ravaged like bale of cotton 
Whereon wind-fed fire hath seized, — 

Death-demon, old age, more and more 
Affectionate daily growing, — shall I 
Wander this earth a blind ownerless bull ? 

Lady, whose dark locks wreathed with fragrant flower 
Excel the blackness of uiifht, Cupid’s charger. 

And drive rain-clouds to hide 1 in shame 
Over the mountain -lops! Bright eyed Uma, — 

'Near to the heart of Our Lord* that rid<-th the Ox, — 
Who lovest mountain haunts &nd wast born 
Dear to tlie Mountain-king as the apple of bis eye ! 

uLpSmGtr SipSiv ldhuGuuj&st' 
ijii&Qpp erniesrGuujaeir 
Guitinr<S Gcfiuirjp anabteu Gun jaQzreii 
Gunppaop jy,v.$p& 

GinipSof fit -ennp^ue ejjr.Genp et'ie^eest 
aSj&ppirad) a/sosoQeo-ij go tr in 
6§(t£ti> U lj). S 0 €9 QlDUT GSTlLlh £ .1 tt Q * iU 

€j9p emp an <u e8 uj it s? aneuQ uj n 

rz 3 nTmtu m e^r, it t.c rs <s j ^l9Qoj 

-'ihir & rr, ip Q€vl1.l^Qgog^iGuj 
IS tl)(U LT.iT W uu5l It' p6tr,ip(L>oli(TF > GlDsG tl) 

(6Jj I? G8T G>, It fUT/ijfrin uSGflO 
QlfTpiS® l^O&lDUJLL UJGtsyXQ Qp css a eo ifl UJ 

Lns$ JtnicQ Qurf)ujQu.7(0)Gerr 
Goernc p n & lo sxfi aj ft <u pp p Lodso 

evzrri&yp uQusff>€nnoO uj . 

The devils, organs of sense and action, 

Comrades of the five elements, t 
The devils, mind-organs, 

The furious warring demons, anger and the rest, 
Have bred^woe, my intelligence destroying 
Thus hatfr Brahma willed. 

To end all this w^e, wilt Thou vouchsafe 
The knowledge of Thy Word of Silence, 

Thou whose form is Vibration nnd the great Word ? 
0 Pure space there where Vibration ceaseth! 

O Rain-cloud that raaketh true religion thrive ! 
Mighty Substance beyond the ken of all 
Brawling religions ! Swan J of wisdom and bliss! 
Lady Uma who lovest mountain- haunts aid wast 
born 

Dear to the Mountain-king as the apple of his eye ! 

P. A. 

* Siva who rideth the Ox (pasu,‘al80=the soul) and ib called 
Pasupnti, Lord of Souls- 

+ The organs of sense and action (Jnanendriya and Karmendriya) 
— not * he visible organs bnt the brain-centres — spring, according to 
Hindu psychologists, from, and are maintained by, the subtle ele- 
ments (Suk.ihm’v bhuta) : hence called their comrades. 

X Lit. ‘Pea-hen.’ 
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THE TWO GEMS. 

(Sat and Sjjasat). 

Ie eiojQevaji ier cmiSjiLfai p en euiS pci® j in 

fOea li n&iu pur.uir an sujdlSsd/d.” 

To e»cli and over* om\ HiR own nature impnrtinx 
(),ir l.nril stands nknic, Supremo. Full of liram 

ThinivaZhakain . 

We proreed to explain ilie two verses we quoted 
from Thirumnlar at the close of our last article. The 
two verses seem so like that unless they are looked’into 
more closely, their meaning is likely to be lost. These 
verses explain in fact the Bhaniia and Moksha 
conditions of the soul, and the soul’s ascent 
through various stages, called Tutiva Darsauau, Atma 
Darn twain and Siva or Para Daman am. The "verse, 
“The gold was concealed in the golden ornament &c.’’ 
has to be taken first. The object before the seer is 
a golden ornament. The thing can be looked at from 
two different points of view, in two different aspects. 
It can be viewed as merely gold, and then we are 
solely engaged in looking at its colour, its fineness, 
specific gravity &c., and while we are so engaged, the 
other view of it, whether it is a brooch, or medal or a 
bracelet &c. is altogether lost to view. And in the 
same mannrer when we are viewing the object as a 
mere ornament then all idea ot the gold, its fiueness 
Ac. is lost. This happens when the object before us 
is one and the same, and neither the gold as gold, 
nor the ornament as ornament can be said to non- 
exist, in either case, can be said to be unreal or a 
mere delusion. We merely change our point of view, 
and we are ourselves under no delusion at either mo- 
ment. The delusion is neither in the gold nor in the 
ornament nor in ourselves. The object before ns is so 
made that it possesses this double nature or aspect so 
to gay, and our own Psychological structure is such 
thvt we can change from one to the other point. And 
16 



each point df view has its own vantage grougd. A 
person going to a jeweller’s shop cannot afford to Jose 
sight of either point, and if he does, he is sore lo make 
a bad bargain. What would we thinkof this man if he 
goes into the shop with the*firm idfca that of the jewel 
he is going to buy, tWb *ao'd is a tnftre name, and 
delusion, or the ornament is a mere name and delusion. 
When bargaining, however, rtterbe had once tested 
the fineness of the gold, and coloui, he heed trouble 
himself no more about it, and he can proceed to 
examine the shape of the ornament, its si-^e &c 

Taking this analogy, Thirumnlar proceeds to point 
out the same relation between the individual ego, the 
subject, and its objective,- senses. The word used is 
,?*"■, standing as it does for the individual ego, jiva, 
soul, pasu, or chit. The phrase i^wnjBni/sIso 
brings out the meaning of and it cannot refer to 

the Supreme Brahman, as was interpreted by n Hindu 
Idealist. Of course he could not help saying so, as 
the being which lie postulates above ‘its senses’ 

Siam in * err) is God, the Supreme. Saint Thirumular 
was prophetic enough to see such a misinterpretation 
of his words, and it is therefore why he sung the next 
verse, “ wcpa>? ‘the tree was concealecf 

&c.,’ In our article on ‘Mind and Body’ we have fully 
discussed the relation which Saint Thirumular per- 
ceives between the Individual Ego, the soul and its 
body and senses. When the individual pasu lives a 
purely objective existence, by caring for his b'ody ^ his 
comforts, his weath, his pleasures, &c , Fiis true .self, 
the mind, ij altogether identified with themvorld; and fee 
himself lies buried, concealed. Look at tlu words, our 
Saint has selected. He does not cry false, false, delu- 
sion, delusion at every turn. He actually uses ‘uos^j p.p 
P&r ‘'aenpipj ’ “ concealed ’’ and “ is concealed" ? 
Neither the soul nor tlw world is affnyth, a dfelusiou ; 
but only, when the mind was in an objective couditiois, 
it was concealed by the object. When rhe soul regains 
its own self, by forgetting the world, the world has 
not become a myth, only it lies concealed, inerged^n 
the sou] itself. The thoughtless critic is apt fo con- 
sider such distinctions, as mere wordy warfyg, butlio 
student of philosophy can easily afford to ignore the 
first principles of correct reasoning, by choosing hik 
words, each one to express one particular idea and no 
other ; and mauy a specious and delusive argument 
has had i ts genesis in such ignorant and ambiguous 
use of words. To proceed, when the soul li^s so con- 
cealed in the world, this constitutes its bhanda, bound 
condition, and the -thiug so concealing” is called 
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hhamla or Pam. Wh*n the soul learns to discri- 
minrte between its own uature and the nature 
of the world, and to rate the lower, as its own 
worth, then its attains to Tahna Datvanam ajul Atma 
Darsiuiam. And the whole field of Ethics is evolved 
from our perception of,tliese'rtlations aright. When 
man p trceivos that the more he is attached to the world, 
the more his own faculties get clouded and he is led 
more into sorrow and suffering, and the inure he frees 
biuiself from such attachment, the more he frees him- 
self from sin ana sorrow and dewlopes in himself his 
higher spiritual nature, then it is that, his moraj 
faculties are developed and in course of time strength- 
ened hv constant practice. But then there is this 
peculiarity ;i bout the mind of man. which is nowhere 
noticed i it anv other system that we know ot and which 
we have already referred to in our last article, its in- 
termediate nature between Sat and Asnf, and which 
therefore gives it its name of S a fatal and which 
peculiarity Xuimudaya Vullalar (author of O/.hivilo- 
Jukkutn) emphasises by using the expressive name of 
jreif, or Hermaphrodite, neither male nor female, 
neither Sat nor A. sat. But the rule in Tamil grammar 
for determining the sex of the hermaphrodite is i 

jPui-ilB qipuea ag 

‘ The sex follows the more predominating 
organs present, ' and so a hermaphrodite person will 
always be called either he or she and notit. The life 
of the individual soul is as such passed either as Asat 
or as, Sat, and it has no life ot its own. That is, it 
cannot exist bv itself, independent of its relation 
with either Padartha. If either God or the world 
did not exist, the existence of the sou) would 
bo an impossibility. Saint Meikamiau uses two 
analogies to illustrate, the, position. 'I'ho-soul is com- 
pared to au objuct suspended air, and a Hood 
of water. We cannot imagine an object suspended 
in u,ir without a support. It the support 

removed, the object falls to the ground. Saint 
M'-ikandau bad as such distinctly before him the 
question “why does an apple fall to the'gruund.” The 
actual example he had before him was a swing 
attached by a rope tb a tree. 'Die tree holds up 
the object* by its own force. When this force is 
weakened and loosened, another force is brought into 
place, the force" of the earth, gravity. The object 
was in fact held in between these t\ o forces. The 
object must either be attached tc the tree or to the 
earth. Iii spite of the enormous power of gravitation 
exerted by the earth, the tree was able to bold up 



the object for a time. Only for a time, for when tins 
fmit matures, the tree cannot hold it up, however 
it. mav will to do so. The same act accomplishes the 
severence from the ,tro**«nnd the bringing it to the 
earth. Just so, in tlie case of the soul. It is bound 
to Maya and .Mala, so long, the soul is not ripe. 
Before it is ripe? we do not perceive its brightness 
and sweetness. Wl'en the soul perfects itself, fed by 
the juices from tlie earth (the Grace of God) it finds 
its resting place in God. WhtfV it so finds itself, 
united, it becomes one with God, as the fruit itself 
when left alone becomes one with the ea> + ’ The 
flood again cannot stand still unless it is ln-a. ■; by 
an embankment When this embankment is breached, 
it will run on and on till it finds its resting place i, 
the broad arms of the ocean. Without either of 
these means of support it will be difficult to restrain 
the fleeting soul. The embankment or the flood gates 
are the "May., support of the soul. The ocean is 
God. This support is called in Tamil upp:, a support, 
a bond of attachment, a rest, desire, love. It is this 
peculiarity which Saint Thirivallnvar expresses in the 
following couplet, 

t-i/bjpi* u pp fleas’ luuujbji 

upjjis, upjDiaSt-pgj. 

which again is the mere echo of oar Saint Manicka- 
vachaka’s words. 

"fKp'Siu eu rtuynsir Q(ffso p 

upjB tlSu U d & cHl p U uppp II I* u U fil- .T fle 

upfiiu Q u o .~gf pu> lji A & remiLdiLfl X 

I his peculiarity of the soul we have been discussing 
above lias a tremendous bearing in connection with 
various philosophical schools The ancient Buddha, 
and the modern Agnostic would not postulate this 
other support and resting place <>f the soul. And 
we find they are landed in Nihilism accordingly. 
The moment of perfection is the moment of annihila- 
tion to the Buddhist. Nay, with his modern Apostles, 
Mrs. Annie Besnnt for example, the cry of.the Vedas, 
‘whence there is no return, there is no. return” 
is merely a vain cry. I here is no such thing as 
final perfection, beatitude or Moksha. The soul must, 
roll on ever and anon, subject to the never-ceasing and 
ever-recurring evolution due to “the moral necessity 
coirnectec. with the central and most precious doc- 
trine of the exoteric Vedanta, the doctrine of Samsara.” 
Here of course we see the phenomenon of - extremes 
meeting. The Vedantist conld not deny the possibi- 
lity of the sonl attaining the so-called .noksha, *e- 
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earring book into the cycle of evolution, as the 
original retrogression of Brahman into Gods and 
men, brutes and worms is itself not explicable by him. 
The Agnostic not believing ir. God, examines into the 
nature of the mind or soul and perceiving how inti- 
mately it is connected v. ith matter, denies of course, 
its separate personality and independent existence ; 
and hence his denial of the soul’s immortality and 
future existence, when once its mortal coil is broken. 
In the case of the \edautist, however, this peculiarity 
of tLc soul will alone furnish the excuse for his theory. 
And we have heard honest Vedantists admit this as the 
only explanation of Sri Sankara’s otherwise untenable 
position. When in union witlnilod, the soul has lost 
not merely the consciousness of the world, the Asat, it 
loses also its self-consciousness, tnot be it remarked its 
self-being) it loses also its consciousness of difference 
from God &c. and the only perception that remains is 
the bare perception — the bare enjoyment of God, — the 
fall manifestation and Presence of God as Love and 
Bliss alone is felt; and in such a condition, Sankara 
conld say there iB no second thing. 

“ sb ft 2# pfgtsu (IpiL iifi 
GpiL&Qpata'ZrLD ” 

Sankara’s experience will therefore becr.ly OQe-sided 
one, and the statement cannot stand as a matter of 
proof. The state in union with God is called Thuriya 
or Paia-Avasta, and in this condition, though the 
conscious perception of the world and soul may not be 
possible, their be-ness (existence) is not gone. And 
it is tbis condition. Saint Thiruroular expounds in 
his next verse. 

LOOflGBf manp p ps B u> ff u> p iu c 3 bht , 
iatr uiGBiJDfc & ft ir.n tap aj <i Sssr , 

uipanp LDBRpPf, SJ> , 

urrpaip ices . 

The tree was concealed in the mad elephant; 

The tree concealed the mad elephant. 

The world concealed the Supreme, 

The Snpreme concealed the world. 

The Supreme is concealed in tbe world (not non- 
existent), the world is concealed in the Supreme (not 
non-existent). In the sentences, ‘ I was concealed 
by tbe world, the world was concealed in me, note the 
fact that there are only two names, two categories' in- 
volved, namely I and the world, soul and maya. For 
an ^intellfgeut understanding of the proposition no 
other oategory is required. But consider well the 
propositions, ‘ tbe world aeacealed tbe Supreme, 



the world is concealed by the Supreme. These 
propositions could not be true as they stand, unless 
both these stand as objective to the seer, as in the 
illustration of the wooden-toy itself. The wood of 
the toy cannot be conscious of its being concealed or 
not by tbe elephant form, noy the elephant of the 
wood. In human language and expression, and 
argument there is always an qjlipsis and the suppres- 
sion of the middle term. The firsl two' propositions 
relating to the wooden-toy cannot be true as they 
staod but is only intelligible, when “we supply the 
factor of the seer. So also, the* propositions that 
follow though they only contain the two categories 
Sat and Asat, involve the presence of a third, the 
Satnsat. What we have stated above will explain the 
Sivagnanabotha Sutra, 

“ U_.J i*>£aa/,C5 06sf?<i.nb ity f&ar 

s g>G ? ujfliuirg', ■L.*j 03 O£i j'JT, 

S*C5^f r ’ ar ^ a / s '’' «§aru>?.’’ 

That -ye are concealed by our Maya covering is a 
fact, the sharpest intellect and the boldest under- 
standing cannot get over it, quibble and juggle as it 
may, and this being a fact, “that we are here ir* 
ignorance, sin, misery, and that we know the wav 
out of them, but the question of a cause fyr them is 
senseless."* For nothing can he more senseless to 
ask for an explanation, when the fact to be explained 
is itself an ultimate fact. An ounce of fact out- 
weighs a pound of probabilities, say the lawyers.’ And 
they only express a logical truth. But the proposition 
advanced by the Purvapakshi is that the jiva, being 
neither a part nor a different thing, nor a “variation of 
Brahman and must be the Paramatman fully and 
totally himself, and as such is, clothed -with stich 
attributes as all-pervaoiogness, eternity, almightiness, 
exemption of time, space and causality, and that 
this jiva is hidden by the world t (maya and avirjya') 
as the fil e in wood, (or as Saint Thiruinular would put 
it. wood in the elephant) and he asks what is the caqse 
of this concealment ? Why should the perfect become 
deluded into the imperfect by avidya and ignorande? 
Dr. Paul Deussen admits that here all philosophers of 
India (of his ilk — Sankain included) and Greece 
and everywhere have been defective, until Kant 
came to show its that die whole question is inadmis- 
sible We say * ditto ’ -also, whatever might be the 
learned Doctor’s understanding of Kant. The whole 

•Paul Detisaen'i Elan' nt* nf Utrlnplujuie*. p. 334. 

t Ibid. p. 334. 
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question is inadmissible, nay the whole prfepositiou of 
the tPurvapakshi on which this question is based is 
inadmissible, it is untrue, is not a fact. The fact is not 
true that, the Supreme Brahman is concealcd.by Maya 
and Avidya. Dr. D5ussen .vould put bis unfortunate 
Brahman into tie dock.nn^l arraign him of high crimes 
and nfisdecneanours (our friends are never conscious 
of what (jross blasphemy they are guilty of — our mind 
is extremely pained that we should even write so, for 
argument’s sake) and before proving his guilt, with 
which he ch:yge°s him, he would indulge in irrelevant 
and irreverent talk, as to why and wherefore this 
Brahman committed these crimes. Any ordinary 
^udge would rule his talk as. senseless; also, such talk 
from the accused's counsel, kindly' engai^d by the 
crown, would be ruled as senseless, when the accused 
admits the charge, and there is besides overwhelming 
testimony as to his guilt, leaving no room for doubt. 
The case contemplated by the learned Doctor will find 
a parallel in-some of those occasional cases of judicial 
murder. A great crime had been committed, there 
is a great hue and cry, some body ought to be 
punished, ought to suffer for the unknown criminal. 
The Police run down some one they have long known, 
an old offender, witnesses (Pseudo-gnanis, with their 
^wanubhuti* and esoteric experience) only flock in 
overwhelming numbers to prove the prisoner’s guilt 
the weight of testimony is only crushing, the poor 
prisoner ‘at the bar is simply dumb-foundered and 
cannot find speech to exculpate himself, however inno- 
c^pthe might bo, and his silence counts for gonfession 
and life js condemned to die. Before his bones are whit- 
ened however, the real criminal turns up. confesses his 
crin\f, and the first conviction is found after all to be 
based on a case of mistaken identity. We nave 
already sliown lmw liable is* the soul to be mistaken 
far God, to mistake itself for God. Saint Mejjiandan 
evenAvhere he teaches the initiate to practice Sohatn- 
bavaua, cautions him before and after not to mistake 
himself for God. 

‘ givanaiiLi<i> (aystfluj.i ep'ZpQi.’ ‘ In tile Presence of 
th^ Sat, else is Sunvam.’ Why, because, * before 
the Perfect and Eternal Intelligence, (Truth) the 
inlperfeel and acquired intelligence, (the semblance) 
is sliorn of its light,’ .answers our Sifint, and lie illus- 
trates it by saying that the Evil Asat*ceases to exist 
before Him, as dues davkness fueffire the sun and 
explains that Hara cannot kiftiw 'them as objects, as 
nothing is outside Him. How well this explanation 
fits in with Ibe vedic text, “ ThePe shines not the sun, 



nor moon, nor sEars, neither these lightnings, much 
less this earthly fire. After Him, the Shining 
One, all c things shine, by His Light is lighted this 
whole world And vjren before "this shining Ooe, 
even the suns and moons pale, they dare assert that 
darkness, muya, and avidya<;aff d#re lift np their 
heads and veil aifd conceal and <iim His brightness, 
aifd that orwaccount of this veiling, the shining One 
can become deloded and fancy Himself as A sat, this 
body and these senses, and thi^ world. Well does 
the Siddhanti ask, can you shaw me a sun covered 
by darkness, for me to believe in a Brahman veiled 
by Maya or Upadlu.t No doubt the blind man says, 
the sun is hid by darkness ; he would not confess 
his own blindness and darkness and transfers his 
infirmity to the Effulgent Sun. “After* Him, all things 
shine, by His light is lighted the whole world.” Yes, 
O Lord, we are but broken lights of Thee. The 
little lighfthaP shines in each one of our souls is sim- 
ply borrowed from Thee. Without this light, we are 
but the pieces of diamonds lying in darkness. In ban- 
dha, before the diamond is cat and polished, we 
canndl reflect Thy Oorions Light. We are the 
diamond crystals, Thou, the light shining in them ; 
©a/«wi_/6ifl®9eir Ofn^tunOest ! As crystal, we 

become light in light, and dark in darkness. ojirQpir 

fxrjp; upflar par Jj) uj a> u it iu iS&ixj uipioptia uefiiiisShr 

iLuhtLMih. Thou art like the Light frojpethe emerald, 
wirapii, lighting and'colouring everything it touches 
after itself. 

era/Qaiaiir psa eiaLQiL/ih jot exuSp u&pjjni. 
pnQsr iuir@iu pujuuaa ! 

The Diamond crystal (&rii ir p pan sueaxusa^x^uj) and 
the gem Enyerland (#ittiipp pax these 

are the symbols used'by the Sy/dhantis for the Soul 
and Sivam. Students of Science know the structural 
difference between those two bodies, as mediums or 
distributor^ of light. This Divine Light is Uraik, 
(literally wisdom or light) that Lady wondrous fair 
who showed to the astonished immortals, ’Her RovAL 
Consort, aud her colour is green emerald, anfl vye Wslk 

* Svretas. vi. 14. 

t C.f. “ Sl&iirdurQejf u<r&iqarGf m) tL 

mr.” 

If there is a Sun by darkness veiled 

Then may a chit exist by ignorance veiled. 

iS t&r cw j m 0 

Having called Him Rintnala 

It is madness to impote to God Avidya. 
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cloK this article by invoking her aid and quoting this 
passage from Knmaragurupura ■which is poetic and 
philosophic at the same time. 

uSgb fssf ) JM u n m ix srf utQrnee) 

eSfluu 

usurer Q i«ia.x 4fLnn ur'dee*» Q+eipn-pniu, cj0(JP 

ppm in Tastes ih, 

pem^ifgt LDSoeagutenpe Sesp ». a» si * «f) pen tpiiu>m> 
rear to ©Manurin' 

rrei^piD jivfQgF 0^ir^u3io«r GjTr^eSOijo r fit 

LD3S>pu Ou»0iT QiL’ef UJ/Tgjli. 

0 Thou parrot-tongued Maid, The emerald Light 
from Thy sacred body spreading, 

Converts the red coral reeTs into green nnd the 
big pearls into so many emeralds. 

And the winged swans floating oo the cool waves 
into so many sporting peacocks 

Aud thus explain the truth whfth flic Vedas 
proclaim, 

‘That after you, all things shine. 

EVIDENCES OF NATURAL RELIC TON. 

Tin: Divixk Pkhkkitioxs. 

(CtiutiiiH'il fmm ptujv 4.0.) 

The young man approaching, said What romance, 
ladies, are you reading with so much aUcnfTon 

“We are not, sir, reading any romance' they replied. 

“ Not a vomanee! What hook, then, piny ? 

“ We are leading the History of the people of Cud. 

“ Tile History of the people of Cod' llo you then, also 
lielieve that there is a (Lid r" 

Astonished at such a ipiestion t lie young girls looked at 
each other, their faces covered with Mushes And yon sir 
said the elder. “ do yon not believe it ? ” 

J believed it once replied flic young man, lint since 
going to reside in Paris, where I have studied philosophy, 
mathematics, medicine, anil politics, I have liecn convinced 
that Cod is only a word. As for me. sir" answered 
the little girl, I have never been in Paris; I have never 
studied philosophv, or mathematics, or (hose otlc-r line 
things .which you know I know little more t Inin my 
catechism. Hut since yon are so learned, and say tlioi-c is 
no Cod. will yon (ell me. wlmt does an egg come froni. 

The child pronounced these words in so clear u lone of 
voice as to he heard by a portion of the company. A few 
persons drew nigh lo know what was the matter; others 
17 



followed ; and, finally, the whole^ company' assembled 
round the window to hear the dialogue. “Yes, sir," 
continued the child, ‘ since you say there is no Cod, he so 

good as to Jell me what docs an egg como from ? 

• w 

“ An amusing question ! .An egg conies from a hen.' 1 

“ And what does the hen conTe from ” ? 

“ The young lady knows as well as I a hen comes from 
an egg." 

“Very well, but which of the two existed first? the egg 
or the hen ” ? 

“I certainly do not know what you want to make of 
your eggs nnd your hens ; hut. in a word, that existed first 
w as the lien.” “ There was, then a hen which did not 
come from an egg ’’ ? 

“ Oh ! pardon me, miss, I was not paying attention ; it 
was the egg that existed first." ” There was, then, an egg 
which did not. come form a hen ? answer me, sir.’’ 

Ah — if -pardon me- 1 mean - -because — you sec- — 

“AVhiit I see, sir, is that you do not know w hether the 
egg existed before the lien, or the lieu before the egg. 

“ Well 1 I say it was the hen.” 

“Re it so. There was. then, a lien which did not 
from an egg. Tell me, now, who created this first hen 
from which all other hens and eggs have come ” ? 

With your liens and your eggs, you seen, to fake »<n • 
for a girl from a poultry yard. 

“ Pardon me, sir, I merely ask yon to tell me, whence 
came the mother of all hens.” 
lint, to end the matter — " 

" Since y >u do not know, permit me to tell vou. rla 
who created the first hen. or the first egg. which eyeryoii 
please, is l he same being that created tha world, and we 
call him Cod. Vou cannot, sir. without Cod explain the 
existence oT ai. egg or a hen. anil yd you pretend, without 
Cod. to explain the existent :• of I lie wuld ! 

The \ cnig infidel asked no more ipicsiioiis. In, 1 steadily 
seized his hat, and disappeared As much ashamed: re- 
marked one of the company, as a fox had been caught by 
a lien. (f i lllllllc ( 'iltccllislll, Vnl. I. Lcs. III.) 

Now. what we say of ri t i cl'H' or :i hen wo in.u>t also re- 
pciil of that |ii inii‘\;il ehantic or elementary mat'er. I’l.nu 
wliirli some seieiitisls are wont tliat Hr>t the inoiic- 

1*011. then nil forms of life u j » lo man sue derived. !rl 

it be granted I'm a moment, that all tilings came by evolu- 
tion from that juiinorial matter or i’rndlinin but 
whence did that matter ii ell eome r Did it exist of itsel* 
in virtue of its own essence Iroin all eternity, or did it. 
arise by (Jinnee '{ The tir*l raunot be true, for, .f it were 
so, matte* itself would be at ihe same time ti«»d and not 
(jud. If matter were sell -existent from ah eternity it 
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woulcbbe the only anil 1 'cal God, because self-existence as 
euvh is the ^hief characteristic of the Godhead : but at the 
same time it would not be God, because to change and 
develop into higher forms is the chief cliaincteristic of 
material natuie as distinct 'from the unchangeable God. 
Neither can we say that this primordial matter arose 
by cJjuocp, and that higher forms of existence again by 
chance developed from it, because every sensible man 
knows that nothing arises by haphazard, much less a 
settled order of organic and inorganic beings. Therefore 
we must conclude that every existing contingent being is 
derived from God as the self-existent First Cause of the 
whole Universe. 



bitwise we see that all tilings iu the world are respec- 
tively to one another, causes And effects, so as to form an 
uninterrupted chain or series of contingent beings. Hut 
from whom will the first link of the chain he but from 
God >> On whom consequently will the whole succession 
or train of things depend but on God the creator of that 
lirst being that headed the scries oi succession, the creator 
of the first Jink that started the chain. God fiom nothing 
created the first man, the first animal, the first tree, the 
first herb, the first element of matter, the first atom, the 
aggregation of which has formed the plastic root of the 
material world. 



God therefore is the first cause or the creative power 

and energy of the Universe: and 
Ci 0*1 infillin'. , ,, . . „ ., j ■ 

as such He is infinite. God is an 

infinite lieing, without bounds, without limits of any kind 
whatever. There exists no perfection in the spiritual and 
material wot Id that is not found in Him, just as there is no 
drop of water in the rivulet that is not found in its mother 
spring, no perfume iu the air that is not found in the flower, 
no light intlie atmosphere that is no* found in the sun. 
All creatures outside of Cud are limited to one species, to 
oiievkiml nothings, or al least to the perfections of one in- 
dividual. A tree has not the perfections of an animal, an 
animal has not ( lit* perfrcl ioits of man, man has not the 
perfections of pure spirits, a spirit has not. at least, the 
perrtetinns proper to the whole community of spiritual 
livings, lint n.it, so with God. Cod is the unlimited the 



never-fading sou ire of all possible perfection, and as such 
his .imply unity lie comprehends either formally all 
I no lections that severally are the eliaracleristies of all 
creatures.*' 



CoiK is infinite yet his infinitude does not exclude t he 
most perfect simplicity. (Soil is 

.■ >im|i|i -|iijiii,il infinite namely, bis Heing has ito 
I.elllV. l " 

imils to perfection not to 

matter. < bid eminent ly precoiitains- iu His most simple 
lieing all perfection that is included in matter, just as a 
gulden coin includes all value contained in ilvereoin, 
not being stiver itself just as man contains all t lie 



vegetative powers of the vegetable kingdom, himself not 
being a vegetable. On tbe other hand, infinitude as to 
matter Involves contradiction, because the infinite cannot 
be measured and matter is measurable, the infinite cannot 
be greater or lesser and matter is divisible in different 
proportions, finully matter is jiertssarily limited by three 
dimensions without which not oply it cannot exist nay, 
oven it is altogethei inconceivable. Regarding therefore 
Gud’s infinitude, perfection not matter, it may be easily 
understood how God is an infini^ spiritual Heing, and 
yet simple. For, what is composed lias parts and is 
capnble of division into parts. *But parts must exist be- 
fore they can be put together, or at least may he thought 
of as existing before they combine together to make the 
whole they are destined to. But if the parts must exist 
before they are put together, they are prior to the whole, 
and .mist have a cause of their union, ""Building materials 
are not the house, and they exist prior to the house, and 
require an architect, namely a cause of their combination, 
and orderly arrangement. Hut who will assert that some- 
thing is prior to the first cause ? Who w ill venture to 
affirm that some one stands to the first and self existent 
Heing in the relation of maker or architect of his exist- 
ence \ Is it not this a tint contradiction ? Therefore let 
us conclude. God the most high is a spiritual, personal, 
self-existent, infinite, simple Being. 

God being infinite, it follows that He is immense, ntme- 

, , . ly without limits of any sort as to 

(>o«l uiMiicnsr. 

apace. God is abo^e any boundary 
of space, namely, is Immense, because by his activity God 
is present everywhere and by his incorporeal presence He 
is wholly everywhere. In virtue of this perfection, God 
exists everywhere in space, without consisting of parts 
corresponding to parts of spnee, and without being limit- 
ed to any extension of space. God exists in corporeal 
things not being Himself a corporeal Being God exists 
spiritual beings, being Himself infinitely above the 
rank of any created spirit. He exists everywhere, in His 
entirety, without suffering tbe slightest change. Jle is 
present to every created thing, and the ili vinesuhstance is 
such that it would lie present to any possible world, suppo- 
sing that world to start into existence. He is present 
everywhere by his presence, power, and essence, therefore 
we must say that the Divine substance has an existence 
eminently equivalent to any possible extrusion whatever 
of corporeal worlds, namely that God is really immense 
I reserve for my second lecture on creation to explain 
more fully tin - three modes of God’s existence in corporeal 
things, wiuTobv He is said to he in each of them, hv 
essence, presence, and power.” 

G. Hartom, s. i., n. i>. 

(To hr cont'untnl.) 
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]. mflarm aSsr ssliaOui m enuif.aj w>9n iuainiL> 

Q/Bwat Qa%jmnj>Qua (irir/iftriia^ tfjpe&atfl 
m - lianm gm oRjp SGunai 

(JauOfiQ LAirgiSL ii.tn shifisfln G/*!P^6v S 
areoa/pjt* gmfc-Q/ sue flem flu Out qoiGisl i„%Sa 
Qai&ou&ar sSfkrefio *p (?«ir«5G<6(TuL e-sraiSte 

UJ £ 96 *J$UJ € 3 J (LI If LD ff Qgu@* 1 I U ; 

fj)a)(—Q$/T**m<h Ou/r^m siiuS eaDppfi/8 Quj6Bt* CJ«_l9 
5 oTkAG* Q*j n ciTiQjj it .* pu front ldshQ ^ 

(_/ SD _gJ«DLD C cl LJ f) Uu*$ AT jS 'JU If lij /S 

ljmh Quu n a i uj n us lj ev ju-jQ & r em qL&wuaucTr. 

sir ^ QpyjmQunQfy QtuesrsG vlLlS 

L/arfiufijw fiUeuff u<— n s^ir^p ufTbBtnUDgiaCo^ 

r$§t$Q*n asn (_ #itil ©O ff «WiL;i jfr /t> £«P4 iun&p 
fjetiQ 9UJ0 it LO. ffSI5 aggipueuar . 

QurgG^gaSu iSSd^it Quirrs,flSufissra &&lLi3sv 
u>*&-kp m&Gs Lousoa^irSp ufSwicarC® 

a iB«s><- iS *& A I Jrgfl gfiiumpiBsa 

ar^d^ia icjfltSga LDOieoiiQairssa t—ifluaia 

derail &£, 

eS&vQa/o^S BQaeStif eSIBiBeu at^uSOs sau 

LJ Air uS Lfin UJ /Smattee tut fir a*.pu au0u« 

Seoa/Qtu OsurOisgsas /§<6&)€K)L ^ # 

0#*vOa/«^f* par^pp Q* /&S& gct ev%strGiu 

2. j|r,rf# nu aipOtaufi uQ^lGzjnr* *fftp0£id> 

Quid fiu umsQzua rj» (tu^esii p QfJ» 0 £ltA 
i^Sficr atptS/b Lfoaia&iLia *(jQic raru 
iSdOfuanrimhu OuIqst ra/sSp O aar/mE sirpeu r 

m/^euirOara/ euu tusl^i nj su eB t 'j u so oj n sgr Gae£afi; 

• 

j>tQ.fn*i(§ lAsneSsisfl users vsersnr Q&.ldsi.ldiliit p 
*if.uj(2ai a ar m (9) if i iu stiQi—siirry naa.rC. 5)_ 
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Qtm ugfl ginf§) oSekofirsg uscodsdu * p 

jjiq jw a. /b fmaiuOu an'Si—sn ^ c san — ® 

sc sir t-f Q a n ssa la .uQtjam ussi 9^ju euQpggsmp 

Qi&an @pa ffireoup US's i -ipQssser sit Qpsr. s g 0 sbtG o 

aafJ)»9 '•Jia/ije. , ir_s aSssraSii: 3 g jp * so a o 
jf at m (tjWS anQ—sir ( 7 y dtfaiM-l® 

JUgc^fig tBsasa mu rat *.•(!*, i flu-' la l—uiS Scaring [Ctf; 
gamBifi&o* San Sg gsifi *®67 atitoQuar tu yiemaggar 

a wsuiiift, 
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I. The Maid to her'^Motter : — 

" The branches droop like the } - onth of thwpoor 
And no shelter aflbrd. like the lowly miser’s hoard, 

The tr^ withers to the root, a| when the evil-doer 
Shonj,of all fame, nears Ms bitter end. 

\\ ith the tierce heat oT the ^uroiug suit, stricken sole 
Like the country under the shelter of the unjust •king. 
Fleeced without scruple by h^i ministers, despite the 
people's cries. 

In such arid desert, stand the tall trees bate. 

•‘ Of your crossing such desert, on gain intent, if she 
hears, * 

Will not her heart break and the light flee from her eye ‘t 
She, you know, will bemoan her loss, ou the do%ny bed, 

If even unconscious, you, roll away from her arms. 

• 

“ Of your gruel separation on gain intent, if she hears. 
Willjier eyes hod sleep, without overflowing with tears? 
She, you know, will indulge in cry. yonr beautiful wife. 
If even in play, you were absent, a moment more. 

“ Of yonr journey in quest of gold, if she hears 
Will not she lose her dazzling beauty and plunge in 
sorrow ? 

She, you know, will make herself greafjy miserable, 

If even, for a moment, love should not lighten your brow.” 

Maid to her Lady 

“ You part from her and she parts her life, I said, 

Anon, your noble lover with the bright spear, his jour- 
ney dropped 

Therefore, my dear, put on your bangles tight." 

( Kalitogai No. 10). 

'1. The lady to her Mi 

Giving in rare cham_, to those who com’c beseech ingy 
His foes, by a victor's st length, subduing, m 

And living in a union of love, formed in former life 
Thinking the^e his duty, my lover who left in search of 
wealth. 

Will he return soon, you think, my dear: I think so, 
now, hear 

Hot like fire, uutrodilulric 

So severe is the desert, my dear.” said lie In this 
* desert. _ * 

The water, made muddy by the thoughtless young ele- 
phant. 

Making his mate drink first, the male elephant wculd 
drink after.” said he. 

Itcvoid of pleasure, the leafage being withered and gone. 
The desert is simple woc-begene, my dear.' # said he : 

•• In such a desert. 

The pain, undergone by its loving young mate. 

The dove alleviates by Hupping its wings. ’ said Inn 

Ou the hills, the liambnos droop and die. the sun scinch- 
es so, 

And so difficult *J apmoach the desert, my dear," 
said lie 

In such a desert 

The young deer, siftfemig for want of shelter. 

Her mate protects under Jii< own shadow , said lie 
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The desert, possessing 6 uch loving remembrances, 

My partner will not. bear to see suffer long. 

Hark L The lizard did speak from the right quarter 
And lo ! My beautiful eyelids on the left flutter. 

(Kalitogai No. 11.) 



KAMBAN. 



(t’o nttnned from page 44). 

In the ciise of the author who composed and com- 
pleted his Ramavati in a fortnight, bad syntax in 
some places is allowable and excusable. But his 
indulgence poetical license is unprecedented. 

Some of his words bear the stamp of oold gram- 
matical coinage. That he cared very little for stiict 
grammatical accuracy the very first line gives 
evidence. * l a.** aihu* anariu-^ps has no 

0,'lohSw j alliteration j. In the stanza “ tirif u-QutTQor 
itc./' the first two i.nd the fourth sentences end with 
a jjF^aS&r, while the third ends with a rSgt.flSAir. In 
the stanza “■ ujAgnur Ac , ’ "Kamban makes a 

blunder with using it as an infinitive lustead 

of as the past participle. ««gr) means ui2 and not 
-,«<* Kamban would have it to mean.’' (Mr. 
Sundaram Pillai in the r hriistiun College Magazine). 
In the 17th stanza “ us n su u»»> Ac of C sua-sH Bala- 
kandam etesr ua dk according to sonic scholars is ^6®^. 
But others only force a meaning mien aavu‘“i. He 
USes iSlpw for SGofic (133 ust: tut sj u* n 
and uingLtui for u.irgti—ii (.*>0 uuutvii-mip * ) on 

account of rhyme yeijpcm * ). is 

“* .* .2 : (vp i. $ i (? (r;- : ’ in stanza till (jiCiunj). 

pss-p a -o sr»v ssr is contracted into p-ijjjt.iOf.iii a 
in 29. LfaiSeer Cc\nQufi r is & pi a 

Loan z p. p xv U.o ^oarQOTijii of Sanskrit G'..v ujir (stair jj,u> 

Qscn (?jm 7 and this very hold 

conjugation, ct -»• r-sStj is of the 7th case in C l g'i6ar i rev 
li A c. 2 f > u of a aisfi a n am __ ld r, lE ill IS 
j li'toig) in ‘7&p*ji —<s.' r C a. Q GoUtlSiii ,f riu £ m . un p r.'—ii 

-Zl .'I .17 uirtl- SJ6S) L_. ,t‘ GU)~ i &j tv Op do ffa exl 

(5 lds 0 g L-u~ atLD of jilunj is badly elliptical. It 
cannot In: adapted to grammar unless it be expand- 
ed into something like this G & it $ d $ am ssih 

tb If 6V >J. II to I OF jpi 0 c? .1 &t St .7 0Lfl Qp afi «£l ~i 'd> ] p XJ far tV ( ) 

modern poet will make hold to coin an adjective 
6 }L 0 trom fjlii ill jSsOiM iron a (3 I sfl a <rp ,sri 6U gu # ) 

note also *.5 for cfpoJ^^i ( -47 oitfin ui-a_»v' Jj). 

Rev. Beschi in sutram No. 7, section V 1 A) Si; ifi 651 LO 

Llf £ LI H (1^ cl' 8 L 0 p ID ( ^ ft -H o“J a .1 012 f-elpn .rgj,* dK ., : a. J I n j 



draws attention to the confusion of (u( 3 fivLoo«*ifi) 
em’i and in the Kishkindakauda but justifies 

the same as it is a compound of two consecutive 
and closely related seasons. Want of space and 
time forbids us from doing full justice to the grammar 
of Kamban. W r e are, however, of opinion that a short 
manual explaining the peculiarities of Kamban’s 
grammar will be useful in the hands of Pandits and 
students. 

We are also of opinion that this may form the ap- 
pendix of a glossary explaining the peculiar meaniogs 
which the words and phrases convey here and there 
in Kamban’s Rama^ana'in. In hundreds of lines our 
ordinary dictionary will be no true help in the Imuds 
of a pandit or student preparing his lesson. In the 
2 nd line of stanza 8 of u>ijd a uu<—a)u> jgir svjyQua dSd 
C^iLtEu ga jahp tt p ® p j 6 (dLoCrsyntr moans 

ssi(£ (fate). In 6 jg£,£«nsoij uupGpa lj« 0«9 

jji/r/i^/i 66 coi@a uu^aiui jn3iLnrji) the 1 st 
means aud the 2 nd means £ d # J_/ Lfi ■: o . 

“ in a 60 i in pn^esr srstapw Lans 2 Qpu> Qpti—Ap&.fiiiri'' 
(2) SiSa-Jh-i—LB is £u)isoiii = (g®(gu>to(rib. ^v..®v means 

dtlio. ill sfjaainss jjG etr p jild 

(10 a9 r o «ot), jtSar means j/ari and l/Ssht means t-iesrsa 
iu 4 means jtfhSotrai in 

29 ntt — (WuLii-evib. There is no necessity here for 
multiplying such examples. Those who have had 
any experience with Kamban will feel this want. 
Kamban ma'-es so many words and phrases serve his 
purpose in so many places that even the context 
cannot give us the due in many instances. When 
some of the pandits who are supposed to have read 
deeply the Hamayana are dead, many of the passages 
will become obscure. The I’amayana serves as a 
valuable text in the higher classes and it is indispen- 
sable that, at, least the educational authorities should 
take unon their shoulders the accomplishment of this 
most useful though laborious task. 

A fe.v mannerisms we have noted in a per.vial of 
Kamban may be briefly stated to be the repetition of 
the form srOtpnOi^ip and e>i 0 pirant_i^ i his frequePt 
reference to the tender affection of the cow to its calf, 
and his frequent allusion to the meaningless love of 
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harlots in places referring to meanness, One more of 
this tflass ia the comparison oF the swiftness of the 
arrow to the immediate effect of the curse of sages 
and rishis. 

T/w? bright ride of the picture : — Let ua now turn for 
n brief view of the bngh 1- side of the' picture. The 
most noteworthy feature is the use of the most sublime 
and very apt simile * in the Ramayana. To examine 
even a greater part of them will be impossible here. 
We will only refer to some. The river Ganges takes 
its sonrce at one place in the Himalayas, ramifies 
into many branches and euters the sea b\ one mouth, 
even as the first cause of the world is one, who is 
spoken of as different deities by the different 
religions, though, in the last resort, they all tend 
towards the selfsame first cause. (19 Qpji-uut— mil. 
Dasaratha reigned his country as carefully as a poor 
peasant watches his field (12 ^oShueo ). Rama’s 
arrow pierced through the throat cf d and 
away it went like a valuable lesson given to the 
vulgar (72-/f»t-*»sa-ans). The king’s ministers when 
they heard of Uaearatha’s resolve on a life of penance 
and of the installation of Rama were in the state of 
a cow between its two calves. (3'2-u:6,Siruu‘—n'tj>). 
The face of Rama, whcu he was oidered by Kaikeyi 
to go to the wilderness, appeared better than the 
lotus which blossomed just at the time. (108-.w®(?rftf 
QifeSSsn). "VY hen the army of Bharata was going to 
overtake Kama in the woods, the silence of their 
trumpets resembled the silence of the wise in the 
midst of the foolisn vulgar. The 

water of the tank uuiemu was as clear and deep 
as the thought embodied in the numbers of great 
poets. In the 8 th stanza of aitBpdajru-d-the golden 
wheels of chariots which rolled on the roads over the 
base of &is£otm*swu> gave a golden line to the rocks 
underneath, even as the great sages, when they 
mingle with the low, change their folly. In the 20 th 
ibid, the horses, when they got up, after rolling on 
the ground, shook the dust off their bodies, just as 
the good, when they come to know the evil nature of 
those whom they befriend, forsake their company. 

There are innumerable passages whole a word or a 
phrase produces au effect not so much by w.iat it 
expresses as by what it suggests, not so much by the 
ideas which it directly conveys as by other ideas 
whi'-h are connected with them. Tor instance in the 
49th stanza of Jlaffaeoifap ot Aranyakanda 
18 



a(Bjfer,u> sjptu&iBi auvfcpjj 0 

pp&iih Q& c-i (4<pd>Q*« dn p gw 

QuiQiptf Qpn p0(n,j, ui-Ouxjo<7u ear 

ai/rr<aaiL0RDipia4Ctnr«esBr(? i ®4« amQtpiu 
the word war signifies simply what But it suggests 
that other deities were all silent because they grp got 
all pervading whereas the god addressed here being 
omnipresent replied as soon as he was called. It ulsp 
suggests that the deity as protector of the universe 
cares more than others for the miseries of all living 
creatures. It also suggests the readiness with which 
he complies with the requests of the suffering. In the 
126th stanza of SEbt a»«w®r(?® 0 a«» of Avodhvakanda 

f it dr petals pdn (e.ffene ^jspnuj 
Quads pemi ^aQi&iLu updi^ir w 

C^«3r®0u>s\)06!7ffsir #q*ni Qayqir fi A 

QpeerptSoir <d d.’ ty fa iu>£t a (gih fri-'.L-Cp.' 

Rama addresses Vasishta as the son of Brabpia. 
But the implication is that “you are only a boy and 
you have j-et to appreciate the sacrednesB of a pro* 
mise.” In the 87th stanza of the same padalam. 

afdar (fyjSsarijiua -laxQjer iSed Qeev 

ft i—ft fi&QGBl Qf>LL 

loop or qjgs ^ ©sir p ui tr p p j $ p 

rndeear(^,d>fiiL.'iii^di jjG i a 

As long as Dasamtha was alive, even forest life was 
city life to Beetha. Now that she beard of his death 
she stepped into the sea of misery. The phrase 
jyi^w.a/^ff.-rsuggpsts that she knew no misery up to 
that moment and that she had yet miseries in store to 
pass through, lhis strikes a clear note to her future 
miseries. In the 28th stanza of of 

the same karda 11 ad^Qtar dcr'ku: * * 1 mdaGraor 
Qsnerr S icpmpiu Q & n dr i u>pQ&; *d 'op dr the word 
u»v£» as per context means earth. The word here 
carries along with it an idea implying scorn What 
you waut is only mud. You can very well have it 
being but mud (but in the other, my life is enter- 
ed).” In the last stanza of (aeoQpaip S*r of 
Balakandam we have 

■■ Qaajtrda pem usr Qfi^tenujQa Q a u ® p p fi 

Qnv 

Quti^iSidp eS.t p Olj a $\> lOT d p&r. p> 

Ojff Uf. S *HfSl L ft U-’ ,** 

Here Iu'ji. of course means dust. But the inference 
is ; — -If the mere dust of Kama's feet can execute such 
wonder, what then of his feet and other limbs. By 
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this Viswamithra jftoduces in the mind n_ Janaka a 
very otrong impression in favor of Rama, and gives 
him to understand that tbeie cannot come another 
personage capable of handling the bow which is to 
decide the fate of Seeta. In the 40th "'stanza of 
GsuarsBuuL-evu of the same kanda 

Qisir (JaiprtSaaiu .lis^jsrdr adar aati <jea&,sn& 

Berp @)mu>uSp srppanr” the simile of course simply 
shows bow carefully the brothers guarded the sacrifice. 
But the simile suggests how the brothers made a divi- 
sion of labour among them of the duty of guarding 
the sacrifice. The younger brother was guarding it 
from a place standing still like the lower eyelid, while 
the e’der Rama was moving to and fro like the upper 
eyelid. What we have giv^n are only some of the 
philosopher’s stones doing duty in the ha ids of Kam- 
ban. Substitute another word or phrase, the magic is 
gone. There will only be a pebble. 

Kamban sometimes plays upon words and they are 
very charming. 11 eS/s d ed C p a uj , n irsu^i 

a f&Qp /ptba&QijaeBrGeb (npsir” (39- c #* i j* 1 SuJL«J._eod>). isnudr 

Qeit-ippanS'u gji/ceiiar /sn lLl-# pn dr t puudt Q&ujfgpeudr 
Qeujppsudi erdr 6i dr Ban (yd” (\8-'§iiuuaaBs). “ eopiLi 
30 /nr, E.ani_u//tS/ni;/raD«i/i(/io e.oo l-.il/wit so aan (/rpoi” (23 
ibid). “C-dreirG lo ^luQuefid ,£fUL/ODi_/iJflW> i £# Q fird gti 

Gm an” (2 l ibid). “ Qaaduftsaojiur. pd sS err diS&v” &c. (2V- 
GaieiraS ) — play upon OaoarerW (&&tciodr) the minister 
of Mababali. “ "/huh- LDirdaSaa><-.yiB Quadi , 
wi*Qp ma*(y> .iiremti—Kpirdi"’ (32-«ff /igoaii) — aS«ue 

eSemaBGar an (22-# i—"d). 

He has a command of very happy metaphors : — 

“/?eii)0»%6irE/» &sS i£anjLC,fxti ld/7l_ arenni 

Cpirjpis C flirdnjn0 ff ifijo sy ib **mn—nA” (tDfjfad&ir 
Llfc-14) « JUjiSSair {L/anriip p @ Qfeue&i aiDeOiB seruei&jB 
adai—fi r (ibid 15j a^reir ff appear pltuieoff u>ei'n 

dr uu— «o/i’54). ‘'la/ipos Bips^Apib (ip* ppircvp, 

aQffiiSiltt- oj edta&p lS sm £ id t p QapjS (ibid-ib) “Q&iis 
Pp so 0 s& n f$i—Qeu ci Qppisojp iiu n srtr f 6> (Epe&Gor 

suss aa? p u a sis ( a 44-JV* < tf£a/L/u 1 _*vii). 

fiffen «L/ 077 LL &LD(E.$^nQZLpU$ZO USA gL€U(T6VT 0 Seiu U 0 If. U-! 0 . 

uSCgbt gbj iC ( 1 34- u sr < o Sujsn^,ULJi_e 0 ib'j . 

T. CheI.VAKESAVARAYA Mudaliar, M. A. 

(To he continued). 



EXTRACT. 

The following reviews, >ve extract from the July number ot the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review*-- 

1. SivfRinrma Botham of Meikauda-Devn, •Translated with note** 
and introduction, by ^Callaswamy Pillay, b. a., b. l., District 
Munsiff. It is impossible to do more than announce the publica- 
tion of this translation of the most,, import ant Tamil philosopihcal 
work known in th^South. It contains a good (leal of Tamil, and 
the supposed Sanskrit original of the fundamental principles of 
the system. The notes are exhaustive, but we rather think will 
be most valued by that render who can compare the Tamil Text and 
Commentary with the learned author’a*own exposition. We ac- 
knowledge to having given some laborious, bnt pleasant, years to 
pondering this treatise and books connected with it. There are in 
in it very grcai- truths, mingled with equally great errors both 
philosophical and religions. If our Tamil friends can be content 
to view it as a contribution towards the study of philosophy, and 
can believe that all truth is really one, and is developed from age 
to age, and that every system must learn to £hrow off from time 
to ti\he its worn-out garments, it will be well for them. The 
editor is angry • with some recent writers who believe that the 
intercourse with the western world, which the Tamil peoplo had 
fromevcnjbeforc the first century of the Christian era, had influenced 
and materially modified their writings and systems. A tree is 
dead when it ceases to imbibe and absorb the influences of the 
soil and the atmosphere in which it flourishes. There is a subtle 
interpenetration of philosophical truths which makes every suc- 
ceeding philosophy the child of all that has preceded it. Tamil 
philosophy has much to cast off, as much to recast; but its interest 
and importance can only be denied by the ignorant. 

2. Meykanda Sattiram — The Text (with commentary) of 15 
treatises on the fundamental Doctrines of the Saiva-Siddhanta 
System, edited by Naga lings Muthaliar of Kanji (Conjeevaram); 
pp. 864. We have not space for even the names gf all the treatises 
included in this bulky yolunie. In fact It contains, in somewhat 
difficult verse, the whole of the text books of the Infest philosophy 
•f the South I* -diaii Saiva school ; and to find anything analogous 
to it we shall have to go u> the writings of tfio Schoolmen in the 
Middle Ages. The founder of the school, if we may so call it. 
was Meykanda-Devar, w'hose history, or rather legend, we should 
like to give. He is said to have derived his philosophy from tlio 
Sanskrit Againa*. and to have reduced it to twelve great aphorisms, 
which arc iiV fact the texts which all the writers in this volume 
expound. But, as far as we know, Sanskrit originals have been 
published (or found) to anything but the aphorisms themselves. — 
which however are supposed in the legend to have been composed 
in Tamil ! Concerning these Apaimr* there is a profound mystery, 
in more wave than one. One of these norks is the Siva-Progasain 

# The editor informs us that he feels surprised at this charge. 
The only sentence in the preface that can give room to this charge 
is the following. ‘ But the deeply implanted prejudice lingers, and 
it leads him to Bay that truth found in the Ktiral mnst have been 
derived from a Christian source.” There is nothing savouring of 
anger in this remark, bnt it only refers to the hobby of most 
Christians that wherever anything good is found, whether before 
or aftc.r Christ should be derived from a Christian source, and it 
is to correct this feeling, the Rev. G. M. Cobban wrote in the 
Contempovs r 1 / Review- And the editor wns quite agreed with the 
latter Rev. Gentleman to acknowledge truth wherever it might be 
found. The- question however in one of pure historical importance 
but when we have no proper historical data, none* need be in 
any way dogmatic about the question whether the Bast or 'West 
has received influences from the other; bnt in all probability both 
have benefited by the mutual contact. w 
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by the great Umapathi, who is also the author of four or fire of 
the eery beat of the series. He lived in the neighbourhood of 
Chidambaram, and belongs (as a date in hia work shows) to the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. The most notable 
matter, we think, in the whole system is the emphasis laid npon 
the absolute necessity for the reincaAatiOh of Siva in the person 
of the consummate Guru, or Divine Teacher. The necessity for a 
divinely -imparted gift of enlightening and sanctifying Grace is 
insisted upon, in a very cnoat series of types, myths and legends- 
To an Englishman wishing to know w hat South India thinks a^d 
feels on the highest subjects, this work (and the ability to reat^ it) 
is indispensable. 

3. The History of Uooikka Vacagai ', the Rue uf the Biiddhint*. 
This is the title of a pamphlet of some sixty pages, containing a 
paper read by Dr. G. U‘. Pope, of Balliol College, Oxford, before 
that institute. The paper itself is contained in about eighteen 
pages, and the remainder of tire pamphlet is occupied with a 
discussion thereupon by those who were present and beard it 
read ; this is followed by a, lengthy appendix, containing very 
mnch that is valuable alike from a critisl, historical, and religious 
point of view, — a remark which applies also to the numerous 
footnotes which accompany the Lecture throughout. For a great 
many years the contributions of Dr. Pope to the Indian A nt tynar j 
and other learned periodicals have familiarized ail lovers of 
Oriental research with his profound learning and literary enthu- 
siasm. Everything therefore, which proceeds from his peu must 
be deserving of careful attention. In the present lecture he gives 
an elaborate accouDt of the sage Manikya : commencing with the 
sage's history prior to hia “conversion” and with the events 
which, led np to it, Dr. Pope proaeeds to the narrative of the 
manner of that event, and then passes on to an account of the 
sage’s doctrine and of hia manner of life aa a teacher. The work 
is well written, and is admirably calculated to aaaist missionaries 
and all who are desirous of thoroughly understanding the nature 
of Buddhism am^ tho conflict of an earnest-minded Oriental 
in the investigation of its claims npoii human acceptance. Of 
ooorae, it iB in its very nature a more or Ipbs religious work ; but 
it is on the snbject of religion that all Orientals are most interest- 
ing : all their literary productions are inspired with the religious- 
spirit and gather round this as their prime centre ; for the Orien- 
tal, and especially the Indian, is nothing if not religious. Apart, 
however, from this, the pamphlet is full of matter which will well 
repay the attention cf the antiquary, the lingr-et, and the 
hhtoafan. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



A Tamil changam . — A Tamil changam is to be formed at 
Knmbakooam, under the auspices of His Holiness the 
Pandara Sannadhigal of Thiruvavaduthurai, tv bo in pro- 
missing his support, desires the eo-operation of all the 
well-to-do mirasidars and native gentry of the district. 
And no doubt he is right. It has of late been the prac- 
tice to expect that some of these things should be done by 
some people and some people aloDe. When such hope 
prevails it is a sore sign that nothing will be done. The 
dnty is on all, and self-help ought to be their motto. 
When each one tries to do his duty, it would he time 
-enough to find fault with others, even though these 
latter may he expected in a greater measure to take the 



initative in-, such 'matters. We fe. vently hope that the 

projected changam will be an accomplished fact epe long. 

• „ 

« * ** 

Loyalty of the T%niil People . — We referred to the 
loyalty of the Indian people, in our review of the U. K. 
agency publication of the Life of Her Majesty. The Rev. 
Dr. G. IL Pope, in his yeview in the Indian Magazine 
and Review for July pays a graceful compliment to 
the loyalty of the Tamil people. He says '‘ThetTamil 
people have always been loyal. . The Tamil sepoys have 
yielded to none in bravery ; and it maf safely be said that 
the hearts of the 16 millions who speak the Tamil lan- 
guage are full of the most reverential and affectionate 
regard for their great mother. This makes the publica- 
tion of this graphic and well-written book most fitting.” 

* 

• # 

ly the forthcoming October Number of the Asiatic. 
Quarterly Heview, Dr. Pope reviews some moieof the Poets 
of the Tamil lauds. The serial No. 6, notices the Naladi- 
nannuru, Tirikiadngam, Elathi, hanueri, Qiru-Panju-Mu- 
lam, Paramcri. Nithi-neri-villukkam and in his summary, 
this veteran Tamil Scholar points out the originality 
of ancient Tamil verse, and the excellence of the subjects 
dealt, with by the Tamil gnomic poets, and their inflnence 
on the character of the people, and observer that “ it is 
therefore to be desired that in Schools and Colleges, the 
study of classical Tamil should be maintained. These 
quatrains are a well of good, old, strong, wholesome 
Tamil. They are calculated to strengthen and invigorate 
the character of the people. It is never good for a racw 
to forget its old genuine literature” 

• 

• * 

In the correspondence we published from the Rev. 
Father G. Bartoli in our last, we beg to differ from the 
learned Father, about his estimate of Gita, that it follows 
the Vedanta theory. This is the common fallacy, ergated 
by the fact of the great use made of the book by Vedan- 
tistg. But it is not so, and it was only some time ba^k, 
that a learned professor and joint editor of a Vedanfa 
magazine confessed that the Gita does not certainly 
postulate the identity of the Human and Supreme Spirit, 
and the Maya theory itself finds no place anywhere, the 
word itself occurs in two oi three places only, bar even then, 
it means not illusion but power on creative po^cr only; 
and the Bralimavadin admits that “ it Ts rather difficult to 
evolve out of it the later Vedantic sense. ' (p. 297, -Vol. I). 
The description of God, *' Sts the Supporter, .Spectator and 
Seer Ac.” which our lear ned correspondent approves is also 
found in the Gita, (chapter]:!, 22,) and of course is a 
quotation from the Svetaswatara Upanishnd. and it is a 
remarkable fact that the Gita contains moi% quotations 
from the Svetaswatara than from any other Upanishnd. 
The expression ‘ Sat and Asat,' and neither Sc.t"nor Asat 
has been growly misunderstood by almost every writer, 
though the leal meaning has been very clearly pointed by 
Mr. Davies, iD his ‘ Hindu Philosophy ’ (Trnbner's) note 
B. p. 135. Thejihrase does not mean existence, per t>e and 
non-existence, but manifested, or developed, Pratiak- 
sha, and unmamfested Ur undeveloped, Apratiatcha or 
A vyakta. If in every ulace, the phrase occurs, this 
meaning is i-esd into it, the whole passage is as- clear and 
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unambiguous n« anything. e hope to extract the is bole 
note, which is a very learned one in our next. 

• * 

The quotation from Boedder is VC .'V beautiful and true, 
and God's nature is compared to tiiat of the Sun. illumina- 
ting itself, hv Mint verv light, with which it Vightena up 
the whole world. The single wont, Siam parofnakasam 
convevs the w hvle meaning. ( cf p. t>0 Sivgananabotham). 

• 

• • 

Mnliahnm. —The learned Editor of the 
Crr.-,vnt ha- addea this sketch of the most important 
temple of the south, to his large collection of descriptive 
sketches of various shrines. The sketch is an exhaustive 
one, giving ns it does, the old p uranic traditions, connect- 
ed with the origin of the temple and its various shrines, 
the historv of the various endowments attached to the 
temple, and its condition in medieval and modern times, 
with a brief account of the various festivals held during 
the year. The temple is chiefly famous for its associa- 
tion with most of rhe A lira >■» of the Vaisliflavite faith, 
and the sketch deals with them, also in brief. Of course, 
the antiquity attributed to the temple and its connection 
with Rama and Ijakshmana cannot be treated seriously, 
and the brief account of tlie various builders of the 
temple and its different, portions as gathered from the 
inscriptions is defective for want of proper dates, if they 
were available. 

# • 

Thk Indian Social Reformer says: — 

“ The current number of tlie Siddhu.ul a Deepika has some -obser- 
vations on our leader on “ Vernacular Studies in Madraa.” We 
have been the first to admit as will be seen from the back numbers 
*of the Reform or that tlie Brahmans had not their own way in all 
things in Southern India. Kcfer to our notes on Kapila, the Tamil 
poet, for an illnstration. W'hnr we do bold, however, is that as far 
us the hold of the Brahmans became stronger on the people, as it haB 
apparently unaccountably been doing since the advent of the Bri- 
tish rule, the development of vernacular literature in South India 
was Miecked. 1W irr re referring to recent timer and present Condi- 
tiOnr onit iuit to t hr undent or middle ages.” 

■ The italics lire ours. The Reforma- proceeds to out 
gratuitously enough who the Tamil Agastya war not, and 
refers very kindly to our credulity in believing him to he 
the author of several hymns in the first mandala of the 
RigaV eda ; and in indulging in this irrelevancy, he has 
forgot to answer the main question, we put, “ Why did 
the Tamllians themselves ntfglected their own mother- 
tongue ?” 

* o 

Thk question which our contemporary asked in his 
leader was why isjt that with far less encouragement 
from the University in Bombay, the vernaculars there 
grow and thrive, while with far greater encouragement, 
froA our University, they tend to decay ?", and the poser 
be put wd«f “ are the advocates of greater official encour- 
agement, being given to vernacular studies prepared to 
face it.'* And w e had better quote the whole of the follow- 
ing few sentences, as our contemporary has apparently 
forgotten the same : — ' 

- “frsid they ere not. Evesthe mention of it may be 

unpalatable to some But it had better be told, if at least fpr the 
purpose of preventing wild hopes being entertained of the oubcoroe 
of the sererul proposals that have been put forward. The fact is 



in this Presidency, os over the greater part of it, the literary class, 
the Brahmins, have never owned, though they had adapted, the 
vernaculars as their mother-tongue. How many of the Tamil darkies 
are the work of Brahmins ? There may be an exceptional scholar 
here and there like Ur. Swaminatha Iyer of Kambakonam, wb« 
has coneit ently stood np for tlie superiority of the Tamil language 
But the major it it of thg literar it elate, which unfortunately hid* 
iihrayt nunniged to he the*eolc literate class alto, recognised no devoir ■ 
to *he Tamil litiiguaye 

The italics are ours, and we Woutd a«k our contemporary 
to read these sentences together, and* see, note and digest,, if 
they mean the same thing. “ Always," can it refer merely 
to /recent times and modern conditions' ; and the 
Brahmans, ‘ the sole literate class,’ include the people, who- 
•* hacf a highly organized society \nd a well-developed 
language.” N^i doubt, our contemporary did write the 
last clause but it is only human nature which conveniently 
sacrifices facts, when they cannot serve one's theory. Our 
contemporary was so far carried away by his theory (we 
admitted his theory was partially correct but did not 
meet all the facts and so had no reason to crow over the 
advocates of greater official encouragement), that he forgot 
facts known to himself. We don’t t wish to be bard on 
our contemporary, bnt as a Reformer, while charging' 
others with credulity, he has to be more careful of hit ovm 
facts and theories. 

•*t 

As regards, the difference, of encouragement accorded 
to vernacular studies by our two Universities, we should 
think they oount little. We believe our contemporary 
is a m’ofeesed utilitarian, and the' common people w bo- 
have hollies to take care of are greater utilitarians than he. 
Oar contemporary most have heard the people talk of 
amtarusmi- (bread-studies), and with this feeling of groee 
materiality on the subject, our contemporary oaouot ex- 
pect- them to avail themselves of the facilities afforded 'by 
our almtt mater, when such distinction- cannot pay. 
(We know what pay, a distinguished Master of Arts in 
the vernacular subject* is getting). What , are the facili- 
ties pray ? The subject is one of so many, to be Isarntp 
and a master^ of the English language is essential -for »U 
other subjects, and t-he study of this vernacular is a* such 
narrowed, limited and crushed by want of scope and en- 
couragement and inducement, 

• 

• • 

We have jk> desire to pursue the subject any further, 
but in passing we may remark, tjie position of Sanskrit- 
stands not much better than the vernaculars, in spite- 
of the great revivaliBtic stimulus. Aqd the Hon'blg Or. 
Duncan had as much the Sanskrit in mind, as „the verna- 
culars, when he made his first proposals, and bewailed of 
the decay of the Pandit class, whioh fact we also referred 
to, just above the notice of our contemporary 'a view*. 
The question on which onr farmer question wa* based, i* 
why should the Pandit class (Sanskrit, hod Timil) die 
out ? 



For want of space we postpone the consideration of the 
qUastiqji of who our Agastya is to our neat. 
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{Continued from paye 54.) 

Adhlkarana 4 

The next adhikarana proceeds to show that the 
Parames'vara, who has been proved to be the all-des- 
troyer in the adhikaraoa just closed, is ever associated 
with JSvas, the manifestations of His own glory, as 
declared iu the following passage 

‘■'Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same 
tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit, the other 
looks on without eating.*’* 

Those who entered into the c»v» ere verily the two 
Attnens, because so it is seen (I- ii. ID- 

'•’he passage to be discussed in this adhikarana runs 
as follows : 



“ There are the two, drinking their rewards in the 
world of their own works, entered into the care (of 
the heart), dwelling on the highest summit (the ether 
in the heart;. Those who know Brabmgn call tfietn 
shade and light ; likewise those householders who per- 
form the Trinachiketa sacrifice.’** 

Here two beings are spoken of, as distiuct from each 
other as shade and light, those two who have entered 
into the cave-of the heart in the body of a brahman 
or other person, — which ia spoken cjf as * the world of 
their own works’ and as ‘the highest summit.’ — and who 
are the eaters of the fruits of works. A doubt arises 
as to whether these two are Buddlii and Jivn, or Jiva 
and Parames'vara. 

( Pi'irvnpukt'La ) : — T Ii e t w o a re m >n e o t h e r t h a n'B u d d h i 
and Jiva. — Why ? — Because the words '* driuking-the 
rewards ” show that the two are enjoyers. Pnrames'- 
vara is not an enjoyer, because we find it said that 
“the other looks on without eating.’ It is agvell- 
known fact that Buddlii and Jiva are enjoyers. 
Moreover, there exists no such thorough distinction 
between Jiva and I's'vara who are both sentient, as 
between shade and light . Buddhi being insentient,- 



•S'vetisvtttara.Upanisliait 4 — 6. 



Ivathu-Upanishad 3 — 1. 
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there is u distincti{(p"between Buddhi and Jiva. Ihus 
Buddhi and Jiva are the two beings spoken of here. 

As against the foregoing we hold as follows the two 
beincs who lie in the*cove are none other 'than Jiva 
and Panimes'Tani, because we find it said ihat they 
have entered'into the c*ve in the following passage : 

'• Him who is difficult to bo seen, who has entered 

intb the dark, who is hidden in the cave, who 
dwells in the abyss, who is the ancient.”* 

As to the contention that IVvara is not an enjoyer, 
it is wrong to say so; for, the words “ whose delight is 
in prana, whose bliss is iu man&s” show that even 
Brahman who delights iu A'oman is in the enjoyment 
of His own inherent bliss which is accessible to inanas 
alone The Parana also says 

“ He is a youth who delights in the joy arising from 
the tasting of the nectar of His own iS'akti ; who 
as a rule tastes only the sweet liouey of the su- 
preme infinite bliss.” 

Every oue knows that Jiva is the eater of the fruits 
of his own Karuia. Though we are thus told that the 
two are alike enjovers, a distinction has to be made in 
Accordance with the nature of the twoenjoyers. When, 
for instance, we say ‘the king ami his servant eat food’ 
we mean that each eats that kind of food which is 
snited to his rank 

As to the contention that there is no distinction 
between them, we cannot assent to it; for, though the 
passage *' the eternal of the eternal ones, and the sen- 
tient of the sentient ones” tdeclares the equality of 
Jiva and IVvara in so far as they are eternal and sen- 
tient, there still exists a distinction between them 
caused by the existence of beginningless mala {origi- 
nal sin) in Jiva and its absence in the other. The 
6'rnti ' there ars two, one knowing and the other un- 
knowing, both unboru,one strong and the other weak” J 
declares that there is a distinction caused by know- 
ledge and ignorance, by independence and dependence 
and such other attributes. 

j[ Objection ) . — While both of them are alike associa- 
ted with a body, how is it that one of them is afflicted 
'with ignorance and other evils while the other is un- 
touched by any evil ? 

( Ansicer ): — There is no room for uny such objection, 
ftieir occupation of the same body has nothing to do 
with the blissful condition of the one or the miserable 
omditio!i of the Other. On the other hand it is the 

* Kath* - 'Jpani aahad. 2 12. 
f Kktht -D^iiEuI b-13. - 
j STetieratara-Upamahad 1-9. 



independence of the IVvara that makes Him blissful, 
and it is the dep^idence of Jiva that makes him 
miserable. Accordingly the S’ruti says : 

“ On the same V«e* man sits grieving, immersed, 
bewildered, by his own impotence. But when 
lie sees the other, the Lord, contented, and knows 
His glory, then his grief passes away.” 

•The traditional interpretation of this passages is 
given as follows : The Jiva bound by the shackles 

of begiuningless Karina, having entered into many a 
body made of May A — each suited to the enjoying of 
a particular fruit — is subjected to a lot of incurable 
misery ; au«l unable to ward it off on account of his 
impotence, he does not know what to do and grieves. 
He is thus immersed in the ocean cd grief caused by 
his great delusion. When, however, by the Lord’s 
Grace he intuitively sees Him who as the Impeller 
dwells witliir himself, who is gracious to all, who is 
ever associated with UmA, then he attains to the 
unsurpassed greatness of the Lord, free from all 
grief. Wherefore though S'ivsi, who is independent 
and who has been free from sam sir a from time with- 
out a beginning, is in contact with the body, he is not 
Bubject to its evils as the Jiva is. Wherefore it is 
Jiva and Parames' vara that are said to lie in the 
cave of, the heart. 

'The Sutra kAra again explains : 

And because of the specific attribute- (1. il. 12 ), 

Morcovcij iu this section of the upauishad, Jiva 
and l’nramcs'vara are specifically described. Jiva is 
described as follows : “ The knower is not born, nor 
does he die,”f and so on. The Pararoes'vara is des- 
cribed as ‘’smaller than small, greater than gveat.”J 
How can this specific description apply to Jiva 
and Buddhi ? Hence the conclusion that it is Jtva 
aud the Parames' vara that have entered into tfco cave 
of the heart and dwell therein as the impelled and 
the Impeller, as the body and the Embodied. 

Adhlkarana 5. 

Here will be mentioned another place fo t worship- 
ping Parames' vara who has been shewn to be the ob- 
ject of worship dwelling in the cave of the heart. 

(Parames' vara Is the Being) who is within (the ayt) 
because (tv Him the attributes are) applicable. (I. Ik 13). 

The subject-matter of discussion in this section 
occurs in a passage of the Chbandogya-Upanishad, 
which reads as follows : 

* Mandate - Upanishad. 3-1. 
t Katha - Dpaniehad. 2-18. 

1 Ibid. 2-20. 
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’* The person that is seen in the eye, that is the 
•Atman. This is the immortal, the fearless, this is 
Brahman.”* 

Now, who is the person within the eye spoken of as 
'the immortal’ etc ? Is he the I's'vaia or some other 
'being T 

(Pi'trvapaksha) : — Such a doubt nrising, we hold th&t 
he is a being other than the PHrames’vara ; for, in°the 
MahanarajHiiopanishad 10, 1 1 etc., the Parames'vara 
is Bpoken of as dwelling only in the hr art-lotus. On 
the other hand, Jiva enters into the organ of sight 
when pereeiviug colour etc , in virtue of his connec- 
tion with the manas. He is the person in the eye. 
Or, it may be the reflected person. 

(Siddh'intu) : — As against the foregoing prima facie 
view we explain as follows : It is the Parames'vara 
Himself who is spoken of as the person in the eye ; for, 
to Him alone are applicable such attributes as immor- 
tality and fearlessness in their absolute sense. 

As to the contention that the l's'vara is nowhere 
Bpoken of as dwelling in the eya, the SfitraUara -ays : 

Aai beoatlse Sell declared to ho seated and so on. (I. ii. It.) 
I's'vcra is declared to be seated in the eye and to rule 
it witbin, in such passages as the following 

•‘He who -dwells in the eye, and within the eye, 
whom the bye does not know, whose body the eye 
is, and who rules the eye within, he is thy Atman, 
the ruler within, the immortal.”t 

Wherefore it is verily the Supreme lVvara. 

The Sutrakara now proceeds to show an incongruity 
in case it is held that the reflected image of the person 
is spoken of in the passage referred to 

And wily became of the declaration that ht is 
endued with biles. (L 11. IS.) 

The person referred to is the l's'vara for the very 
reason that he is declared to be endued with bliss in 
a former passage which runs as follows : 

“ Bliss is Brahman, akisa is Brahman.”! 

Indeed no bliss oan exist in the reflected image of 
a person. 

As to the' contention that the person in the eve is 
the Jiva, the Sutrakara says : 

r 

•Op.Cit. 4-15 
+ Brih. Up. 5-7. 

Chbendogya Upanishad 4-10. 



And for that rerr reason h* Is brahman. (LUIS.) 

O f . 

Becanse to Upakosala who was afraid of aamgara, 
and sought to know Brahman the s' rut* beginning 
with the passage "Bliss is Brahman, akaaa is Brahman,’’ 
teaches that "wbat verily is bliss, that verily Ts the ikasa 
and what verily is the akasa. that verily is bliss,”* 
therefore the akasa spoken of as " Kha” is none,, other 
than Brahman. Is there any.such approprinteness iu 
the CBse of J'va ? Indeed in Jiva there caiihot exist 
the absolute bliss. Wherefore, the very Brahman 
who has been spoken of in the opening passage as the 
infinite bliss being afterwards declared to be the per- 
son seated in the eye, Parames'vara is the being spoken 
of as the person in the eye. 

In the Purvapaksha there is, raoieover, an incon- 
gruity, as the Sutrakara says : 

And becanse ef the mention ef tbe nath of those who have 
learned tho Divine Wisdom. (I. Ii 17 ) 

Because the s'ruti which begins with the words “He 
goes to light, from light to day” and end3 with the 
words '• there is a person not human ; he leads them 
to Brahman ; this is the path of the Devas, tbe path 
that leads to Brahman ; those who proceed on that 
path do not return to the life of man, yea, they do net 
return teaches, in connection with him who has 
known of the 1 person in the eye,’ the patbof light etc*j 
— the path which has to be learnt by those who have 
known of the nature of Brahman, — therefore, the per- 
son spoken of is neither Jiva nor the reflected image 
in the eye ; on the other hand, he is none other” tlpm 
the l's'vara. 

Adhlkarana6. 

Owing te looseness and Impossibility, not the other- (I. ii- IB.) 

The passage which has to be discusseddiere occurs, 
in the Muhopanisbad and reads asJolIows 

‘•The thumb-sized Purnsha, seated in the thuiyb, 
the Lord, the Muster of tbe whole world, the eat- 
er of the whole, is pleased, t 

Here a doubt arises as to whether tbe Jieinp spoken 
of as ‘ thumb-sized’ and so on is the Paraines'vava or 
some one else. 

( Piirvapakeha ) : — Inasmuch as this passage occurs 
in the section of Frdncgnihotra, and becanse the Pu- 
rusha is spoken of as small — by the epithet ‘ thumb- 
sized’ — we have to understand that it is Prana or Ah 
Vital air which is the.eater of the five oblations. And 

• ChhLndogyH Up&nishad 4-10, 15. 

+ Op. Cit. 35. 
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it cannot be urged Prana cannot be the eater ; for, 
ev^n the air is spoken of aa an eater in such passages 
as the following : 

“ The waters ami the earth are the food, and the 
fire and the air are the eaters.” 

From all poin'ts of view the passage refers to the vital 
air. 

( Sidahiinta ) : — It is none other than Parames'vara 
who is spoken of here ; for, if the attribute of lordship 
over the whole universe and that of being the eater of 
the whole be (somehow) applied to the other (Prana), 
then these attributes are too loosely applied.* These 
attributes cannot be strictly applied to it (prana). 
Wherefore none but I's'vara can be such a bein£. He 
is declared to be an object of worship even in the 
form of prana, as the s'ruti speaks of Him as the seat 
of prana in the following words : 

“ Thou art the knot of all pranas (senses). 

Thou urt Rudra, the destroyer (of pain) ; do 
Thou ent^r into me.”t 

As to His being spoken of as “ thumb-sized,” there 
can be no inconsistency, inasmuch as He is so des- 
cribed only for the purpose of meditation. Though 
the vital air is found described in several places »s the 
-eater.it cannot be* the eater of the whole.’ Accord- 
ingly we should understand that the I's'vara is here 
described to be of the form of prana and has to be 
worshipped by Prinignihotra. 



Adhlkarana. 7. 

For-tlie purpose of contemplative ^worship, it has 
been shown that S'iva, the Supreme Brahman, is seated 
in the orb #f the sun, in man’s heart-lotus, and so on, 
though He is all-knowing, all-powerful, all-benign, 
and all-pervading- This section proceeds to shew 
tllatjie is seated everywhere. 

(He is) the Inner Holer abiding in the Devas, in the worlds and 
so on, because of the mention of His attributes- (I. ii. 19). 

The U’xt which forms the subject of 'discussion in 
thig* section occurs in the Antaryimi-Brahmana and 
runs as follows : 

“ Ho* who dwells in the earth, within the earth, 
whoiji the earth does not know, whoSe body the earth 
13, and who rules the earth within, he is thy A'tman, 
ftle ruler within, the immortal.'’}: 

• That is, ihey become applicable to many other entities. 

t Milinnimyana Cpaniahad 37. 

* Brihadaranifttka-Upanishad 5—7. 



A doubt arises as to whether he who is thus spidren 
of as the Inner Rulewin all beings, — in all things men- 
tioned an the series extending from earth up to 
A'tman, — is tie Paltam&s'vara, or Jlva, or the Virat- 
Purusha, or thq,Pradbana. 

(Piirvapaksha :) — It become%only Jiva to enter 
ipto the sense-organs of all beings for the enjoying of 
the variegated fruits which he has earned. It 
becomes the Virat-Pnrnsha to enter into all beiDgs, 
as he is the upadana (material cause) of all sentient 
existence. dr, it is right to maintain that it is the 
Pradhana which pervades all, as it becomes trans- 
formed in the form of the mahat and so on. It 
cannot be that the Parames'vara who, as snperior to 
the universe, is declared in the s'ruti«fco have crossed 
beyond all phenomenal existence (vikara) has 
entered into the universe of phenomenal forms. 
Wherefore th$ Antaryamin, the Inner Ruler, must be 
one of the three mentioned above, — Jiva, Vi rat- 
purusha, or Pradhana, — but not the Parames'vara. 

(Siddhanta ) : — As against the foregoing we bold as 
follows : He who issdescribed to be the Antaryamin, 

the Inner Ruler in the earth and so on, is Done but 
Parames'vara, because of the mention of the attribute 
of being within all and the like. In the Atharvas'iras 
also the Parames'vara is found described to have 
entered into all beings as their Ab'ttnan. In the 
words "He is thy A'tman, the rnler within, the 
immortal,” Siiva alone is described as immortal and 
liberated from time without beginning, it being said 
in the Jabala-Upanisbi d that “ these are verily the 
designations of the Immortal.” Just as the Parames'- 
vara is described in the s'ruti as superior to the 
universe, He is also described as all-formed in the** 
words “ all verily is Rudra.,” and so on. In every 
subsequent passage of the section (following the one 
quoted in tbe opening part of the adhikafana from 
the Brihaderanyaka-upanishad) the word ‘ immortal* 
is used evidently to show that He is not in the least 
tinged with the phenomenal change though He is 
present in all changing phenomena. In that section 
of the Atharvas'nas which begius with the passage 
" He verily who is Rudra is the Blessed Lord; He is 
Bhuh.ilhuvah, Suvah, as well as he who is known as 
Brahma ; Jo Him, verily, we bow, we bow, 1 ’ the 
Parames'vara is described as Brahma, Viahnn, Rudra, 
Uma, Laksnrn, Sarasvati, Ganes'a, Skanda, Isdra, and 
other guardian spirits of the world, the seven worfds 
ccmprisiug the earth etc., the five material elements 
comprising earth etc., the sun, the moon, the planets;. 
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Om ignty MM and so ■*,— fir e*ch chad repeating in 
M t«n) «B Mat im bws Mid whws ‘deserfbing Him 
m BrshmA in the opening pMMgto* of (He section 
fcarv spotwd.J. Asd even fcere>‘ with & theW to 
pMTWt the notie n that owing te Hie entrance kite 1 »W 
■ntcut Md ktMnfient existence He, may become 
win ted with evil, the word “ Bbag&vat” (blessed 
Lord) has been need in each ease, tbns showing th^t 
Me is always endued with the excellent divine attri- 
butes of lordship end so on. Wherefore it is but 
right to hold that S'iva, the Supreme Lord, is superior 
to all aAd is the A'tman of ad. 

As to the contention that PradhAna etc. may be 
spoken of as the Antarvamin, the sutrakira refutes 

it as follows : 

And sot whit the snrfti speaks of, there befog no mention of its 
attributes ; nor is it tho embodied- (l- ii. IS). 

And we osneot hold that what the s'rufi speaks of 
as Antaryimin, the Inner Baler, is the PradhAna 
mentioned ia the stork* (of tho Sinkhyae), there being 
no mention of its attributes, snth Os changeability, 
pwrtnees- and so o». Nor cam tbh embodied VirAt- 
Parnsha be the being here referred to, inasmuch as 
be' eeaeot he the ruler of alb 

And ft is ntft Jtva either : 

• 

Both alike, vfrily, declare Sim as different. (I, ii. 31). 

Both the echools, the Kanvas as well as the 
MAdhyindinaa, declare the Antaryimin as different 
from the Jiva, in tfce words " He who abides in the 
WijflAna, A and * He who abides in the A'tman,” and 
so on. Wherefore it msy be concluded that Parames'- 
vara is alone the Inner Ruler of all,, not the Pradhana, 
■or Yirtt-Porosha, nor Jfva. 



AOTW MMt a 

t hie adhikkrana is introduced with a view to shew 
that the Para n>e»' vara, who haw bees declared to be 
embodied in the risible forme Of toe earth etc., is not 
Himself visible like them. 

(Parim'tara ia the being) possessed of tbs attributes of 
iBfMUlity (id h on, beeetit* of tho montion of 
(His) attributes. (1. ii. 32.) 

The pMsage which forms the subject of discussion 
in thi6 adbikarana runs as follows 

" But the higher haowledge is that by which the 
indeedructiWe (Akshara) is apprehended ; that which 
cannot be seeu, nor seized, which has no family and 
no caste, no eyes nor ears, no hands nor feet* the eter- 
20 



nhf, the otnnipreSeiit; iAftUiteifthaf, ^htit which i» im- 
perishable,— it is that which the Wise regard as the 
source ef all beings.* * 

Here a ddubt arises as to whether the indestructible 
(Akshara) refers to PradhAna, Jiva, or Paraines'vara. 

(Pvrvapakska ) : — Here Akshara refers to Pradhina, 
inasmuch as it can be the source of all beings, trans- 
forming itself into mahat and so on. Or, Akshara 
may refer to jiva. He, can iud'eed, be rightly spoken 
of as Akshara, as said in the following passage of the 
s'rtfti ; 

“ That which is perishable (Kshara), the PiadhauW, 
the immortal (amrita),.the indestrnctible (ikBha- 
ra)*”t 

He can be the source of all beings through his Knrma. 
Wherefore Akshara may refer to one of the two. 

(Siddhniita) : — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : The Akshara is none other than Parames'va- 
ra. His attributes being spoken of in the words "From 
Him who perceives all, and who knows ail, whose pe- 
nance (tapas) consists of knowledge’'^ and so on. In- 
deed, Ruch attributes as omniscience can pertain to none 
other than Parames'vara. As to the contention that 
PradhAna and Jiva can be the source of all beings, we 
ssry it is wrong to say so, inasmuch as they are (res- 
pectively) insentient and possessed of limited know- 
ledge, and are therefore incapable of the act of (creat- 
ing all beings'. 

Again, the Sutrakara proceeds to show that ‘ Aksba-* 
ra’ cannot phoperly refer to Jiva and Pradhana : 

And because of the mention of qualifications ted a dis- 
tinction, (it it) not the two others (I. ii. 23). 

Here the Upanishad opens with the enunciation^ 
the proposition that, one being known, all is inown, 
in the words ‘‘Which one, t) blessed Lord, being known, 
all this becomes known ?”$ Besides this, there are- 
other qualifications. Owing to a mention of such 
qualifications ‘ Akshara’ cannot here mean Pradhana. 
Neither does ' AksbaTa’ refer to Jiva, inasmuch as the 
Akshara i9 described to be different from Jiva in the 
words “ higher than the high, 'fygher, than <he im- 
perishable. 

Add because Of the description of (Sis) form (1. ii 21) 

The Akshara is described to be of the - form of the 
three worlds in tl^p following passage 

• MuuJukft- Upanisliail 1*1 •■'>, 3 
| Svetauvatartt- 1' jiaiiigli&ti 1-10- 
j Muiulaku L puiiibliuU 1-1 9 
§ Ibid. 113. 
f IbU. 2-1-2. 
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“ Fire is his head, his eyes the sun and the moon, 
the quarters his ears, his speech the Veda dis- 
closed, the wind his breath, Iiis heart the universe ; 
from his feet cqpae the earth, he i^, indeed the 
inner Atman of all beings. ”* 

And for thi?> reason, Pyrames' vara, the A'tman of all, 
is alone referred to by the word ‘ Akxhara,’ 



Adhlkarana 9. 

It was shewn in a former section that Parames'vara 
is to be worshipped as the seat of prana. This section 
proceeds to shew that He is to be worshipped as the 
fire -n the stomach. 

The fire (Vais'va'nara is Parames'vara), because of the speci- 
fication of the general designation, (I- ii- 25.) 

The following scriptural text forms the subject of 
discussion in this adhikarana : 

“ But he who worships the space-limited Vaisvit- 
nara’ A'tman as identical with himself, he eats 
food in j 11 worlds, in all beings, in all A'tmans.f 

Here » doubt arises as to whether the Vais'vanara 
here presented as an object of worship refers to Para- 
mes'vara, or to some other being. 

(Piin-apdkuha :, — The word ‘Vais'vanara'’ denotes 
the tire in the stomach ; for we fiud the word used to 
denote the fire in the stomach in the following passage : 

Agni Vais'vanara is the fire within man, by which 
/lie food that is eaten is cooKed, i. r., digested. 
Its noise is that which one hears, if one covers 
one’s ears. When he is on the point of departing 
this life, he does not hear that noise. 

Or it may refer to ‘ fire’ the third of the five ‘great 
elements,'’ the word ‘ Vais'vanara’ being applied to fire 
in such passages as the following : 

“This fire, verily, is the Vais' vanara.”§ 

Or, the word may denote the god known by that 
name, inasmuch as lie, as the god to be worshipped, is 
declared to be the giver of the reward in such passa- 
ges as the following 

“ When a son is born, oblations should be offered 
to the Vais'vanara in twelve cups.”*f 

•Ibi.l 2 11. 

tCliliandii.L'ja l.iiitiHKliad 5-l.s. 

I Bi'iliH.I:u'iiiiyuka.U]i;ini*hu<l 7-i>. 

§ Tniitirivu-Pmnliilu 3-3 #. 

TH'i'1 2-2- 



It can never refer to Parames'vara, since the s'ruti 
teaches us thnt Vs.’s'v&nara is a finite being, in the 
words “ space-limited.’ 

(Sxddhanta :) — -As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : Parames'vara Himself is referred to by the 
word ‘ Vais'vanara.’ — How ? — Though the word Vais'- 
vanara' is a common designation, yet in this section 
tf the upanishadit is defined hy such specific design- 
ations as ‘ Brahman’ — which ar j peculiarly applicable 
to Parames'vara, — in the following passages t 

“ Who is our A'tman ? What is Brahman?”* 

You know at present that Vais'vanara A'tman ; 
tell us that.” 

This specific designation cannot be applied to the fire 
in the stomach etc. Wherefore Vais’vanara is none 
but Parames'vara. 

The But) \»kara adduces another piece of evidence to 
show that Parames'vara is meant here : 

Inasmuch as what is repeated may form a mark hy 
which to infer. (I- ii. 26 .) 

In ..ucb passages as “ Fire is his head, his eyes the 
sun and the moon,”t Parames'vara is declared to be 
embodied in the form made up of the regions extend- 
ing from heaven to earth. Such a form is spoken of in 
the section of the upanishad we are here discussing 
in the following words 

“ Of that Vais'vanara A'tman, the head is Sutejas 
(having good light), the eye Vis'varupa (multiform), 
the breath Prithagvartman (having various courses), 
the trunk Bahula (full', the bladder Rayi (wealth), the 
feet-, the earth. ”J 

The form here spoken of forms the mark by which 
we may infer that Parames’vr.ra is meant here. 

If (.you hold it is) not fee) because by word etc. It is said to be 

established within, we cannot (grant it) be cans? of its being 
se taught for the sake of contemplation, and on account of 
its incongruity ; and, moreover, they declare him 
to be Purusha. '!• ii. 27 ) 

(Objection) ■■ — This Vais'vanara fire is i.one other 
than the fire in the stomach, because of its being 
spoken oi as the three fires and as the receptacle of 
the oblations offered to the pranas, in such passages 
as the following : 

“ The heart is the Girhapatya fire, the mind the 
Anvabarya fire, the mouth the A’havaniya fire. 

• Chhumlo^yn-Uimnifilmd 6-11. 

Mumluku»Upu)ii6lin<] 2-1. 

t Chluimloijya-UpQniehad 5-19. 
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Therefore the first food which a man may take is 
in the place of homa ; * 

and also because of its being declared \p be establish- 
ed within man in the following passage 

“ He who knov^ tlTis Yais'vanara ffl-e to be of the 
human form an* established within man.”+ 

The Vais'vanara fire is not Parames'vara. 

(Ansicer) : — Not sp ; because it is taught that He 
has to be worshipped in the form of the fire iD the 
stomach, and that it is impossible to hotel that the fire 
in the stomach is of the form of the three worlds and 
so oit. Moreover, in the words " this Vais' vanara fire 
is he who is known as Purusha, ^-the Yaja&aneyins de- 
clare this Vais' vanara to be the Purusha. Moreover, 
none but Parames'vara can be strictly spoken of as 
Purusha, as the s'ruti says 

" By that Purusha all this is filled. 

Wherefore it is right to hold that Parames'vara is 
meant here. 

Henca only, neither the Ood nor the element. ( I- ii. 28- ) 

Because this Vais' vanara has the three worlds for his 
body and is known by the name of Purusha, therefore 
neither the fire-god nor the third element (of fire) is 
meant here. 

It having besn proved that Parames'vara is denoted 
by the word ‘ agni’ (fire) as having to be worshipped 
in the form of the firo in the stomach, the Sutru.ka.ra 
now proceeds toidinw how other teachers (acharyas) 
have variously explained the application of the word 
‘agui.’ 

Jsimini (sees) no Incongruity even in literally (apply- 
ing the word) (I ii- 29 ) 

The application cf till* word ‘agni ’ to Parames'vara 
is justifiable not merely on the ground that He lias to 
be worshipped in the form of fire, but also on the 
ground that the word can be literally applied to 
Parames'vara liimsclf ‘leading (the devotees I to 
the front. Thus Jaimini sees no incongruity in 
applying the word to Paramos' vara. 

* CliliamlodiJt-Uliaiiiiiliiul 5-18, 10. 

t S'iiiu|Kii!itibraliniaiiit 10-U- 1 -11. 

X Mrjiaiiariiyuim Upanblia*! 2. 



AVmsrsthys (holds It to b«) for mubfesUtion’s sake! (1,11. 30.) 

Sage A's'marathya holds that the Unlimited becomes 
limited in space occupied by the regions from the 
heaven down to the Earth, with a view to manifest 
Himself to his devotees. 

Badari (holds it to be) fur recBgnition’s sake, (-1 ii- 31) 

Badari holds that the representation of the regions 
from the heaven to the earth as the bead, reet and 
other parts of the body is meant for recognition, that 
is, for the attainment of Brahman. 

Jaimini (holds it to be) for exaltation's sake; so- 
indeed, (ths sruti) reveals- ( I. ii. 32- ) 

Jaimini thinks that it is with a view to exalt in 
thought the oblations to prana etc. — taught in connec- 
tion with the worship — to the rank of an Agnihotra 
that the chest etc. of the worshipper arc represented 
as the altar and so on in the following passage 

“ The chest is the aJtar ; the hairs, the grass on the 
altar ; the heart, the Garhapatya fire ; the mind, the 
Anvaharya fire ; the month, the Ahavaiya fire.”# 

And accordingly the s'ruti says ; '• He who offers 
this Agnihotra with a full knowledge of its trne 
purpose.” t 

And they deelsre Sim to be therein- (I. ii. - 33 .) 

The Taittiriyakas declare that the Parames'vara 
dwells in the devotee’s body when oblations are 
offered to prana etc., as the recipient of those obla- 
tions, as the following passages show : 

“O oblation! enter into me as S'iva, that there may 
bo no sensation of burning.”:}: 

“ The Lord is pleased, the eater of all.”J 

Wherefore in the opinion of all teachers, as also in 
point of reason, it is right to hold that Parames'vara 
alone is to be worshipped in the form of the fire in the 
stomach, by the praiia-agniliotra. 

End <ij the Second 1‘iidn 1 ij the First Adhydya. 

A. Mam'ai>kva S'a'stri, b. a. 

(To he continued.) 

* Clih:iii<l<»<'\;i-l T ]»niiifc>liu<I. 5-IV 

f Brilni — Uj». r>- 24 . 

X MaliaiiH. U|». 
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(Continued from page 32). 

In Praise of the Vedae. 



(?6 &nr)u Lf 

Q&ppemp aipi£S>&>) GotppfS 

G^&)PP p(^mp Qcagvgvit Qpeir pir its 
euirppemp gSiL(S Lnpp^ir euerrQppp 
Gnapptap Guirjj)GiLi eff&Qup (yir&Gerr. (*) 

1. 'There is no Dharma .outside the Vedas. All 
praiseworthy Bbarmaa are set forth^ in them- 
Leaving aside works on* logic, the wise attained to 
Moksha, by the recitation of the Vedas. 

Qeu p Qpanj ppr arum GeujSui gpfflevsirr 
Get ip nponj p pa jj&io GoJpir eBeiriEi&i— 

Genp Qp cm r ip it gni Lp Gej^jjj G ghbit gQ i sr uj 
Geup (ipemn p pit <g& GunuiliQuirQ^sn *n cLi—Geu 

2. He who recites the Vedas is not neoessarily a 
brahmin, (unless he possesses the merits of one. The 
real author «of the Vedas, He who taught the Vedas 
*to Brahma himself, He who gave them out for the 
sacrificial rites of the brahmins, is the True Being, as 
demonstrated by the Vedas themselves. 

ll)0®©0 atiQui^eo Qotpp $pietrQ<srr 

iLf(^i(^enrrr suniLfstsniT Geuppji QemriS)S 
G* M 0 < *00 ojitSiu Gsupiu.i Q&trev eptsi 
40A (50 euiriindssrp semressr ppi lditGld. (k-) 

3. In, the beautiful laudatory verses of the Vedas, 
the Supreme Siva who is "understood by the man 
ot- true love, is the True Being that is set forth 
and not the Black-hued Krishna who is belauded by 
catlike pretenders ( Yidala Brahmins). 

lutTGitpi &pp(hp pi'siptu 
QusfcQ fc/d u.ifuj i9oir<ksi ntSsvri 

(^0(2/et9 luirtbySeu lorQispl a,. (Si 

Qlc, it ( 7^)0 15 pi QiLireinpp/t. Qeupnip Gm.rjuGu,. 

4. The True Path, whereby the intelligent soul 
-'discriminating itself from Asat, and relying on its 

Lord who is the True Way, r Jhei es to the teaching 
of its Guru regarding ‘ Sivoliam ’ doctrine, is the one 
marga set forth by Vedanta. 



jy,ptai LDntij6U(t£ LbrLbenp G tun $ g& uj i 
&^P&I& LDT&S 0655Tthi.JU.9fU 6Uirlf)etiStti 
(Jev/D/Eii-tD.r^effSwa^O^uj puL/pur 

Gupi/s to/rau Qu0«0ffi«jT (trpGn . (©) 

5. None praise Him, the author of the Vedas 
with six Angas, by the names oPHis parts and attri- 
butes, (as set forth therein, such as Nilakandam, 
Umasahayam, Virwpdksham, Biranyakesarn &o.), but 
they multiply the praises of the God with severable 
parts and hope to become one itith those parts. 

uitl.(S QioireSiLfUi upii^ii a, snsTtwaiuT 
jriri—i _ Lb(/rfp 6i) et> as!hi9 sir iDri—i—np 
GoilL ® eS(TijULiirir ainpiS 6u sv/rpeu 
jpth© tSt_ igjOtf 7 65 t cS^svspii rftjGs. (f&) 

6. The hypocritical Brahmins who have not lost 
their desire, go and recite the Vedas in unholy and 
public places resounding with the song and dance 
of immoral women. 

In praise of the Agamas. 
jydjJ'sw G ro6ufi ujiflaneuGiun ir uir&pp 
eoriS^G^ir tp-Qupjp fysan jhgtt ojTsld 

LDIWT/^gQ \ujfup p JtfGUQT) 

LD^Tj&IT Qp*pS 6U0th QutT^GTT Gd,C.L-Gp. (*) 

1. The emerald-hued Uma’s Lord gave out the 
the 28 Saiva Agamas, from His fifth Face, on the 
supplication with raised hands of the 60 Lord's of 
Pranava. 

^fGssiossr evQ^Girir edarrj,u> 

OLD605T65?fl eSpjUpQpgSIlT G ofl ijr J&T (yltSjlj) 
aSessr tsnen /PVsjr e8(tguu Qp omr p p git ir 
15 aim isrfhS tin puQun^ GG*pp>l6u «>)(?63r. 

1, The live faces of Lor<l Sadasivu, are called Isanam, TiCporu- 
s/itnw, Ahorani, Vamadcvmn, and Snt ijnjathain. The. lour Vedas 
came out from the lower four Heads, and the Agamas came out 
from the other raised Head called Ismumi. The twenty-eight 
Agamas are Kamikam, Yopajam, Chinthiam, Karanant, Achitam, 
Treptani, Sukshuma, SH^aachiram, Anjuman, Suprabetham, 
Vijayani, Vichehuvasain, Swayainbuvuni, Akclliniyam, Viram, 
Rowram, Makadain, Vimalam, Chandarajnanain Mahavimham, 
Qurorkithain, halitham, Chittum, Santlianani, Sarvokthutu, Para- 
tncshv aram, Kiranaui, Vathulem. Most of these are merely names 
aud the originals are lost for ever. Even of the few that 
exist the Karma Kanda alone has been preserved. Sivagnana- 
botlmm is said to form part of Rowm A^ama. There arc Upa- 
K'ainafi like Mirge'ulra, Pnushkara, Siva Dharmottara, <kc. which 
correspond t > the UpQiiisiiads and they fully Btute the Saiva 
Philosophy. Unfortunately none of these works are yet in Eng- 
lish. C&rc should he taken to distinguish these Agamas from tlio 
books ul the Northern Left-hand School^ wliicli arc clearlv vc'ry lato 
productions fiflly tinned with the Mayavuda Doctrines. Asthc Sa»va 
Apamas are dead uyainst the idealism ot nl-ura, it is intelligible 
wl y lie made so little use of them und tried to ignore them and 
throw dirt over it too. 
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2 The number of verses found in the Saiva 

Agamas graciously given oat by onr Lord, is 28 crores 
and one lac. The Devas praised the greatneqp of Isa, 
(from the study of the Agamas) I rflso praise the 
Bame Being, proclaimed in the Agamas. 

Utaaif.3 airtutit^ uJdQenr 1 _® U U n GO) L ILj mj 

aean—aii euirQ jdra 

uf’f'ip.fiii pittsor ufiQ&riLfBu uiresu—iLj 
lcsbrl— Qji pec ir euj&srQs itsitqsi surQp. («-) 

3. Real Pandits are those who understood the 
meaning of the author of the 18 languages. And it is 
for their benefit and for the whole world, Lord Hara 
made these 18 languages. 

j>j sisr ssur ev'jwjerrir eo 0 ^/s ^euujrsu>iD 
eSaaieaf) evLDjrr pu>&(9ju> e&Gtidiaifi 
0,®«KV«saf? Qevrigu& G&iry-^/r (yt£j 
Qu, oar ssaf? jy/ /?.f(?to Qsvqgppjgi 6utr(3j$ii>. (a-) 

4. The beautiful Agamas given out graciously by 
oar Lord is difficult to be understood by the Devas- 
Their number is countless. Unless^understood properly, 
they are like figures in water (of no use). 

u umtu0'ii &irt- Uf- iL/6v(dp 

p a QaipstiLom fttrQesiQ'f irsv a/rsvp 
4jrig) njiDjiT* cr is-i^ 

,t y <r ©® lu 't*U) QLCtflBIfVjlSsW (@) 

5. He was the Supreme Guru (under the Banyan 

tree), when He allowed His Supreme Nature, He 

became Hara (Sadasiva) when going out to the world 

the Agamas containing Siva Dharma. He. my Nandi 

is worshipped by the Devas and stood firm on the 

crown of the Agama teaching. 

*> 

Soilditld * <* <r 

(t£6Uin/7 u>Q*& (£}(&)?*$ D 

ttaiLDreo i 9 ilE*it Qupp 

% alau/r «ld Qldkis, ewr ikjSQup ;yQsn. ( >.. ) 

3 . The following verse *cta furth wlim Hu 17 la ti^« lari's an* 

« Tamil. 

£».* JfJ-y 2**.TV*U), *.**<*, *.!■**$• ^ — 1 

J>, P *- >-1*4. P *< ». * , > 

So according to Tirunmlnv Tamil or SaiiMril is not ti.i- mily 
lnmruaye bv which (iod manifests his truth to maukiml 



6 . My Gfiru N^ndi, got the nine Agamas jvhich 
Sakti got from Sivam, Natham from Sakti, Vinthu 
from Natham, Sacksiva from Vinthu, Maheshwara 
from Sadasiva, Rudra from Maheshwara, Vishnu from 
Rudra, apd Brahma from Vishnu in succession. 

Quppaev 6\)rr<iLDihi <s <t % amr iii an lSs 
Q j.pp-'sio d? j Qf-mirair jperr^^/s @iu 

Ibppeil G&lUtTlLGTT U3/T0® * IT (etOirpf&J/g 

guppap &ui9] (ST) (oi<fir6V£y tn0c_(5to. 

7. Such Agamas are Karanavi, Kamikam , Viravi, 
Vathulam, Chinthiom, Vyamalam, Kah'it.tarnm, Sup- 
pirabrtham and Makutam. 

jqs BTSTO CV^StT 7 St’,0 Ssu.tjld 

Gi£6CTwrfofl Qxircf. QpccGjpjfitbi tt>n ' li 
G3Tem6Ssr euempisp euplai/iS ujTtflJijL 
QbjreidrsmOcS Qa/np_ il/ iS.t^ld QevctgpQp. ( ) 

8 . The Agamas so graciously given out by our 
Lord contain countless verses. If the trife meaning 
of them is not understood, the reading, of them will 
be perfectly useless. 

iunBiL/iEi Qair »j>u.iLfu j a irrriu&sfl ^jrihiaihev 
(Snjip.iLj Seirp’ii SSetraSeir ® * a 

SUTldjj QptbplD (LglDapt—QsW Q TTbVgQs, 

iu t / r d v, i) a^SsoyrQ^dj pr^em. 

It. When during the summer and in winter, the 
dew does not cease, and the tanks are dry, in su*h a 
sore time, our Lord imparted the knowledge of Turn*! 
and Sanscrit to His beloved spouse out <JF (Jrace. 

L£« ©6W p airr^ti fr. ir , 0 /, 

£lStLl— U Ul—Qin,T QuiT&b ' )7 2> 6U rf J7J 

aiStp 4 Qpirev siu_G=rir«v Oa sjytn/i,, bfruGm(b. 
(y.Bnrir r <i£] ijjiuSsar Xj-f 3 1 j ey ic'Trdu, 

10 . TJiese two languages teach the way of Salva- 
tion, (ot the wise) and of the enjoyment after release, 
and of death and birth (of the ignorant; and let us 
know therefore the Lord proclaimed by. these two 
languages. 

Tlic M'Jisiui U' utti-r ilrs«»l;ii »« »ii is ^r:t|»ltir.i II v «li'St't ibt>tl. \VV 
;in* iii I In* nii<l«t ol' fcurli 1 • v 1 • 1 1 nRw. ^ cl C*ml * (ir:icc is not lt»si 
alloMrllirr. Tin* ik*M rijiliii.i Im iv, liowrvrr, :ij*fili'-.s tnilu* time 
iM'lure eiyjii iuii ;infl in*! miffs 1 1 1 * * uurit|uiiy • » I Imili ilu-bc huiumiifc^ 

• sail ( ti-r mi* "Mite this, wr hail iii|iiuiii kIioivuiii). 






(Continued from page 12). 

c.«v«rffetf QLowr«rfa»w Guxr®<M»» OmmsttL-it 
Loe/^ss^un® 

«. 0 «y p"«ir */ 7 tli_ir<S eiirawa/GP Ou )S*fli«e 8 
sS^OePSsrasCsu 

*nC.i~n 0 ^ 106 *®© «S3sw«5@)^) 

(ys ;«•« ^iaGa-Jbs 

pdi—iflnj QppjttSei) sonife ss>u ujp®p 
p & ppfd&> Gupicrror 

^a^oflSm d uj a i$ i & <- £u-s«n"ia j*» annweiu 
Qppjfieti Qu>p*fduO 

Qpa'iSOf*)® @f,Qu> 6sr®u^*s Ou><»'gru3« r 

(J, .jJ/ujT arttp&OB p3*» 

ertm e#Seoenw iuiru'j&.p* tSujeOLf*- fty** onpnj 
Qujinirie^ua ajirifieueifi 

Q&utr LBesu\a.aApi (Joo9(flg>® 

Qmjiiij^ Setup Sep p Qun (fjG&r . (*«.) 

99. O Thou All-filling Intelligence, the soul of 
souls, both in their hhanda and moksha conditions ! 
Much glory and praise be to Thy Beneficial Manifes- 
tation* on my accouDt. 

Most delightful were its immediate results . The dele- 
terious a ultra, which had tempted me unperceived into 
the unholiness of babbling that Thy Subjective Nature 
&nd my objective nature were one and the same and 
not different ,+ was by Thy blessed light, subdued to a 
state of nullity 4 like darkness before light; the 
changing samsara\ with its ebb and flow of rebirths 
dwindled away at once ; the phenomenal appearance 
of the ‘magic ma ya’ ceased ; and, above all, I was given 
the gnana of bliss that led me into the Infinite State of 
Supreme Ananda where there would be for me (soul) 
neither before nor behind, nor above nor below nor 
within nor without nor sides. 

* The reference is to the Saint's initiation by Sivu through 

Ms. 

+ r. r. with notes verses 50. 83, 89. 91, 92. 95 ami 98. 

t Ai.avu (ignorance) mala- the origin of samsurs — never Leases 
to exist even in the soul's moksha state. It only loses its power 
for ever like the heated seed or the suppressed senses of a yogin or 
Jirau Mnkta. c.f. Saint's couplet. li ,* u >« i»u>,i> ufipi so,*., 
•.m — , , <y. ? jk ua-fuiCi”. (0 for the day lo he 

one with the Lord yet not the J.ord, nor the pasa to discord ! r. f. 
87th verse. 

§ Samamu -cycle of existence full of trnnecirnt pleasure and 

pain. 



uafirfd aaeru'un ULjQpmr Jt 

ui_ irGaiefii u pirSOiuQftnu 
uifi0u>& pirgB)* 4tci@(?^(rjSL.;ir<LiC«ri_ 
uSpeisi— o/il9Qirtf>aia(jtjth 
ir a eu fimtr ruacar i_mir OujmuiSiL 
dip pwauu iSrpQptipusirii 
rSia(gm: tSedit&icaiu enaij^ioar Lojsgxprp 
iSiitneOn asriipiauLDi ruu 
Qurogi i8p/)it &tiLDtr fSofii^prar 
Guifteiru Qu>tLifj)^nLDe* 

Q utuiLarenp tuenr m.0 oj pnu$e&« LI lS iriee Gi iireo 
iSfprcs GaiinoerBap.ni ebr 
ett orrp up-u: firS edt(ge£r pu irdfnof^ 

rne-aip iSeipusu uj®srr/TBj 

ritauifi ygsw aieemi^pp jtnuiner 

reSpo es ip^oiGio. (*r) 

100. O Satchithdnanda Siva, the iimdivided and 
indivisible whole extant in all ! Thun. art the omnipre- 
sent and all pervading Gnana- Akas wherein the J 
bhuta-akast with all its myriads of differentiations 
earth &c., occupies a very insignificant position ; Thon 
art the self-luminous Heavenly Brightness outshining 
and transcending the fire of seven tonpnes,J the Sun 
and the Moon. And Thou art .the Soper-eminent 
unique Wisdom of Infinite natnreand bliss evidencing 
Thyself in the universality of life. And yet Thou art 
the Eternal Unconditioned one non-dual in character 
and void of properties and beyond all thought and 
speech. 

Notwithstanding Thy Supernal existence as afore- 
said, I have knit myself to the infernal mind and de- 
graded myself to the position of a helpless orphan 
without taking to sacred quietism § of bliss. 

* C. F. 1st verse (lust portion of translation.) This word is the 
compound of Sm (re.il-existence or being; + CAi<(Inte)ligenee or 
knowledge or gnana) + A .... hiln (bliss or delight or joy or supreme 
pleasure of eternal unchangeable nature.) 

+ It means in brief . [hut Siva- Lord is eternally everywhere like 
the akas or elemental ether send is not tffc latter ; and Ue is Gnana 
or Cliaitnnyam by nature and Pure Love and imparts highest delight 
or Ananda to His Matifred devotees, c. f. Sri Konta Bushy a on the 
Vedanta Satras I. i. 23 A 2-t. r. /. Tait. Upanishad 2-1. « From 
Atmar (‘ Paramakaaa') inakasa bom.” 

♦ (.' F. 36th verse (translation) and nates, thereunder to 7 dames. 
C, F. Muni.. Upanishad Section 11 part 1-8. “SK-en life-power 
come from Him, seven dames seven foods (to feed the flames)." 

§ Here the reference may be to the school of Quictists “ wh° 
flourished at the close of the 17th century and who taught that th® 
soul, tlir {iiinoiif of the Supreme Good must retire from the ra- 
norts and gratifications of sense, and, in silence, be 'absorbed An 
contemplation of I he Deity.” ”• 
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Do Thou g«ajit now the unchangeable state of 
solemnity in which I shall remain for -ever self- 
controlled in Thy contemplation without subjecting 
myself to the implacable mind, 

(5 0 o*«<r^ a 

Q * a *r er «lG LIS « LO 

■nX2»*+Qiztm u£t 

BD£_ 'Afwmaijta 

c/i_«caS 0 Q»«>srrii tj*!3«uaiL/ 
usfGaias eSjps mi— fi.fi 

tmvefickfC mmtGfmr Omimm^iOm Miter# it 

umSiLj «a/iAo> | iui0ui 

* 0 LO 0 « L.an_ . 

QmiLLt-'-^euC. L—fije&imif,LO 

Geu^easms npjpi&ap jd r<-laDi_ (yu^-eSGei 1 

QusiuGuit eSgis^ Olmiubjitu) 

9\—kQ*m 9 * pQt»isr Jt -Slfii Lauj ,i 
j^»g>8 SfiuQpesG(»? 

rsiuA ^s «w eumtmt—ifi ^euurar 

f-m&ps or i^AoiSu). Im) 

Wl. Q'JSatchith&nanda-Siva, the undivided and 
indivisible whole extant in alL! 0 for the d^y on 
which :I ishall realize my 1 blessed .Gnana-Svarupa * 
eternally raised .above all conditions of time, after 
gaining 'knoitriadge.of ibis my infirm, self of seeming 
wality. This eelf which is the temporary erection 
composed of five elements jnst like the quarters 
east, <w«Bt Ac. contained ina.dry-Ln ensure. 

• Q-nana Svarupa of the soul. — Jnst as a man carrying a heavy 
load hw to subject and adjust himself to various hardships and 
pains incidental to *hia cairyiag of it, so the hnman sool, whose 
nature .is chit or intelligence and which is bearing this self (». e. 
this. personality or physioal body), for the purpose of its npintuali- 
gution, has to undergo ▼errous diffienlties incidentally arising from 
She body’s material tendencies -to wit— Kama, desire Ac., (the 
effects of flesh and blood and) bones and sinews the product of the 
5 elements). Here it may be asked, If Lord-Siva hath given us 
this body Mia ▼ehiole for us to travel in through the path of 
spiritualization , why should the Supreme choose such a bad 
vehicle for us T This query finds a ready infallible answer from a 
ffiddhanti, who does not say tike the Idealists Ac., that this body 
(♦. e. -the platter or the five elements) is a non-entity ; or that it is 
s pisj i oli qfl fa urn She'Parabrbaman’s own substance or existence 
or self ; or that it was brought to existence from nothing or non- 
aMSteMB What the Biddh anti says U, in the words of the Saint, 
44 jf uiflia»C(y jj trtarmOm 

mrmtrnffi (Whenever there was the . fjaprtme 

Bfllgsto^inlhMlir 1 lths<Mul) ksve baas iintodiM no stt stent 
with - H»"> y and inseparable with me - and for me hath . been -the 
bondage of action. {Karina MnlaV caused by my (mar a rmad* the 
antecedent* cause of this Maya mala (*. e. this matter, my 
biK^f). Thus matter (maya mala) being co-existent with souls 
•unwell as God and the sonls with it being ever co-existent with 
and dependent on God, the query as to its (matter’s) origin becomes 



This aelf which is the froDt-th&ll possession nine 
clear* windows. This self which is the play-car 
handled in festival by Mavmatha t and conducted by 
means of its white sinews, bones and flesh. 

This self which is the fleshy bellows ejecting impure 
liquids red and white from the eyes, piond-flesh, and 
secretions- This self which is the nest-egg df the 
drug of re-incarnation. This cremation ground with 
the trees of ‘desire, J thereon which send forth their 
shoots as often as they are chopped. 

usmfifi QfDAsUmp utai u ui^ieGeuir 
upfilQu/B vSet&sGaifi 
utratiiu satuuguaias ^paiiQeuj ugkaies^s 
uesGattr dtfn&A/LBMteo 
Q*j/r mfifi Qpu.soQ.uar (tr^fiG/Dt 

GLotmtaisfi ^ermQaijgifipii eu 
B.tSnQmij>* p fi — Qmnire) Sflemu* 

jgu aiufifi ^fiG&ujiuGejit 
Gus/re & fi QevQ^tjs Qldv ifiuJeSl&o QtMUQ^aar 
GiDnmr^fi afi pmQ&asi (tpe* 

QPPWfi ufiurrm epfie errGareSta 

GeoQajqpip 

pnefifi Gnajsiud(g Ladiipuj en isGlo 

perm/i peMuOu^mieGtu 

■firuuifi juntas evaa»L-fifi fimittnrm 

ee&pn one p&sjGu, (nr a_) 

102. 0 Satchithdnanda Siva, the undivided and 

indivisible whole extant in all ! Any attempt oi^ my 
pavt'to sing in metrical verses Thy Supreme Powdr 

illogical and unwarranted. It is our daily experience „ve sec 
that dirt will remove the dirt of copper when rubbed together 
by an agent ; but if allowed to gather, it enshrouds the natural 
brightness of the copper. Ro, we (souls) require an author (ruUber) 
the Supreme Siva, who, out of pure Benevolence, effqyts by His 
Aral Sakti our bodies out of Maya (matter) by the process of 
differentiation. For Maya or matter cannot differentiate itself nor 
do the Souls by their nature possess the power or capacity to^bring 
about the differentiation of Maya towards their evolution. Hence 
the God is appropriately called Siva i. e., God of Love or Benevo- 
lence. c. f., verses 07 and 9fl with notes and also 72nd verse. 

♦The 9 windows are: — *-2 eyes, 2 ears, 2 nostrils, the moutlvand 
the 2 lowest orifices. To these some Sages add the navel and the 
opening at the top of the skull. 

f Hannmtba is the Hindu name of the God of Love 9 

X This description of our body shew s the Saivtr’s view which <lends 
ha anpport to the tmth of the analogy of the 1 carrier* stated above. 

j w 

ThiiVsya, aSusr^trae and false : 

Trne, when to Lord it selves a tool, 

To save the souls ; and call it false, 

When doth’its magic th’ souls befool. 
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and Benevolence mi git fall short of bhakti * or love 
of (levotion to Theft. Or any attempt towards the 
recitation of the Tamil Veda Tiravachakam i" or the 
mystio poems of the three Sivite Saints + might fall 
short of tie barmouious flew of tone peculiar.to them. 
Any effort towards the Yoga practice might hardly 
suit t»y bodily constitution. Any abstinence on my 
part from food-taking might deprive me of this life. 
To devise any means for doing the pious acts of pnja 
&c., I am not at all rid of lust. And should I endea- 
vour to habittfate myself to the taciturn state of 
mona, the verge and mark of the Supreme Sivagnana , § 
my mind is ruffled in hundreds of ways by the 
wonddVful powers of Asutta maya. || 

Thou mnst only guide me, 0 The Absolute Lord of 
Greatness ! 0 The Bounty of nectar flowing in full 

to the aspirants of Siva-Sayujya, U the thirst for 

• Any act of piety without bhakti or real love to God is like the 
flower without fragTtmc© and will not be appreciated by Him. 
r.y. Tiruvachi^am “ ujfiot Sam?,* u (Behold ! H© 
(Siva-Lord) can be caught only by a net of bhakti. ) 

fThe Sivite Srflnt Shrimat Manickavachakar was a brahmin 
prime-minister of the King Pandya of Madura and was initiated by 
the Bnprerae Siva-Lord in Timperundurui appearing as Guru with 
the Sacred Book ‘ Sivagnana Botham ’ in His hands and thence- 
forward Bang Thiruvachakam and worked good many miracles 
titach as making a dumb princess of an opponent sing in tamil the 
%flory Qjf Siva-Lord Ac. {Vide also Dr. G. U. Pope's translation of 
* Thiruvachakam for full details). 

J The 3 Sivite Saints are Shrimat Apparswami (a Saiva Vellala), 
Shrimat Gnanasam bandar (wlio lived as a brahmin) and Shrimat 
Sundsfar (brahman). These three and the said Manickavachakar 
are called together 4 ’ or (The four or the 

eBtablishers of tno Saiva Samayam, the Saiva Philosophy t. e. 
the (Saiva) SidiLianta. They revealed this Bystem as the Sup- 
reme Truth. So these four holy Saints are represented by the four 
idols in every Fswara’s Temple in India. For fuller details about 
these four and the rest of the Sivite Saints, all 63 in number, the 
sacred book ‘ Periapurana' may be referred to. 

§c./. the great Divine Poetess ‘ Avvai * “ S <2 

° (what can be called 1 mona * is the verge aud ina k (arui;) 
of the true Gnana\ 

|| Amtta may a avidys mays i. e. muya causing ignorance in 
soil6 bv its dcccitfnl teltdencies which arc multifarious (c. f. verse 
lOlhnd notee)^ TUis mutia of Juda-mai/ti sakti .is matter. It is 
mistaken for the Supreme Para Sakti (female Principle) of the 
Supreme 8>jfa. It is this Female Principle that is represented as 
Malm Vishnu (not the Trinity Vishnu) or Parvati or Kali. This is 
the reason why the bigoted Vishnuvites adore and worship ‘Parvati’ 
(Goddess) only in Siva-Temples, thns making a fa, uitic distinction 
between Siva and His Sakti. 

f Siva &a,juj„a is the Highest state of Moksha. It literally 
means “ intimate union with Siva in His Absolute Nature as Love.” 
«./• notes under dlst verse. 



wiicb arises in them from Thy knowledge Supreme 

the final Siva-gDant^!* 

g)eau>tusua/ Gusta pOiuirQif eethues »*» 

or an 0 p <w asg lo «v 0 a 9 a (Gj uxrgirG)/!) /fidruGntr 

Qaie&raR sir lc3 Cto 0 Atr* 0 <?° 
sesawOtu ®tB Qer erpipmir sewiortS uirGiumui^ 
&a>LDuji (g »5 lds dSar^ih 
jpiunpjd umadltjtir itpt-ipfl^iurmtvif^ 

(geapuSil. at.ipff sold 

s-emlckp i© ton loitodiu 
tuihwmLD Qfi/sveoQ eveSOpa 
j/@ehQupp CuisQsaxr Qu>nafiQupj[t SpQtSi 
p^Qfxntai ei»trj((Lo 0 (?«rr 
&usujQ (i/B sijfayp *ireh£it (gdipiouy p 

piStuGar p ^sTrfiyay <*60/7 iL) 

eusemu.pp piaunse* 

fe&pa eripmaiGLD. (*tvs»). 

103. 0 Satchithdnandha Siva, the undivided and 

indivisible whole extant in all ! Ah ! How can I 
conquer this deceitful mind of maya ? It causes a 
momentary winking • to appear as long as a great 
cosmic period of Kalpa. t It gets me to imagine thra 
earth to be some other phenomenal region. It makes 
a Maha Meru J of the sexual love and not only causes 
me to bepr that burden serving itself »6 a pad for my 
head, but also constrains me to a vicigss condition of 
life stripping off all my good qualities. In short.it 
leaps and frisks about and plays' a wonderful juggle. 

Yet, however, 0 Lord, in those blessed muktas of 
Thine, it becomes as bright § as Thy Grace. 

Do Thou make me understand, 0 Seer of all, trans- 
cending all religious thoughts, whether such s mind 
in its nature is the Divine Light of Thy Grace or the 
unholy darkness of ignorance. || * 

R. Shdnmuga Mdpaliab- 

(To be continued). 

• Compare the 3Gth verse (translation), and its notes. 

t Kalpa is the great cosmic period — a day of Bramha equal to 
1000 yagas. 

I Maha meru is the greatest of mountains used here to represent 
the hyperbolical character of the mind 

§ It i one of the sound postulates of this sohool that, of the S 
males, the anavA (the cause of the other two and the offshoot of 
the mind) of the muktas becomes one with the splendour attained 
by them (muktas) and sub servient to their wishes. 

II Ignorance is the uuava mala. 
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THE ANALOGIES' IN GITA. 



Analogy is very largely used iu the elucidation and 
explanation of various principles in Oriental philoso- 
phy, and with more or less effect. In most cases they 
servo a very important function, and many truths 
there are. which by reason of Mieir dealing with the 
ultimate existences can alone be demonstrated by such 
analogies and not by any other kind of proof. In the 
use of such analogies there are great dangers also and 
the analogy may look so plausible that one is apt to 
be carried away by it, without noting the inherent 
flaw in it and which a little closer investigation will 
clearly bring out. Care should, however, be taken 
to distinguish between analogies which are nrntrely 
similes or metaphors, based on a mere semblance, and 
intended merely to bring home to our minds, the 
subject matter in a more impressive and clearer light, 
and analogies strictly so-called, intended as proof. In 
the latter case, mere ambiance alone will not do, and 
there must be sameness in the various parts of the 
illustration and the thing illustrated. Neglect of this 
rule often leads to great confusion ard error in 
thought. If for the particular inference desired, the 
antecedents conform to the antecedents in the analogy, 
the inference will be quite justified if it conforms to 
the consequence in the analogy , and it would be 
simply illogical to strain the illustration to other 
purposes and to extremes. Analogy at best is but an 
indifferent kind of proof and where we no not take the 
proper precautions in using it, its value in philosophic 
argument will be almost nothing. Another source of 
eivor in the use of analogies by Indian writers is the 
b-evity of expressions which is characteristic of such 
analogies as we meet them in some of the most ancient 



books. Where the analogy is tqjten literally without . 
supplying the necessary parts and ellipses, they Can- 
not but lead one astray 

There is one school of philosophers in Itadia, who 
are inordinately fond of these similes and who at 
almost every step seek the aid of a simile tp help 
them out of their position ; ^nd these similes have 
now only become too much hackneyed and they pass 
from month to month, and even educated persons 
repeat them parrot-like, who woald» easily find out 
the fallacy, if the matter is only put before them for 
a moment. We expected at least those learned in the 
lore of the West to explain their subject instead of 
building all their argument on the strength of these 
doubtful similes and in this respect, even European 
scholars ate not without reproach. For what shall we 
say of a scholar like Dr. Paul Denssen, if he gives 
expression to the following false analogy ? Says he, 

“ And then for him, when death comes, no more 
Samxara. He enters into Brahman, like streams into 
the ocean he leaves behind him naifla and rupam , 
he leaves behind him individuality ; but he does Dot 
leave behind him his Atman, his Self. It is not the 
falling of the drop .into the infinite ocean, it is 
the whole ocean, becoming free from the fetters 
of ice, returning from its frozen state to that 
what it is really and has never ceased to be, to 
its own all pervading, eternal, almighty nature.” 

In these few lines he crowds together as ftany 
fallacies as there are words in it, and we have 
neither the time nor pRtience to indicate all 
of them. We will however point ont the most 
glaring of them. The Soul returning from its 
migrations to its resting place, its final gpoal wh 9 the ^ 
stream returning to the bosom of the miuhiy ocean. 
When the stream joins the ocean, it loses its name 
and form ? Does it really do so, and if it did jwhat 
of that, how is it iu any way changed ? What we 
generally call a stream is a small body of water 
flowing between two banks. The water by itself 
without its local connection cannot be called -the 
stream. The moment the water leaves its local con- 
nection, it ceases to be sailed stream. So it is not 
really the stream that flows into the ocean but that 
the water of tlte stream flowed into and mixed »with 
the water of the occ^n. What makes really the 
difference between the ocean and the stream is the 
difference in the largeness and smallness of the res- 
pective bodies and the largeness and smallness of the* 
receptacle. The water in either receptacle is acted 
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on by the sun and wiifd, is tempest-tossed and dis- 
coloured and made muddy. The juggle by which 
the learned Doctor converts the stream water, nay a 
drop, into a mighty oce&n is not manifest in-the illus- 
tration. The drop or the Stream water is the "drop or 
the stream wator in theiosom of the ocean though, 
for the time being, we are unable to distinguish its 
identity. When the identity is lost, its individuality 
is not seen, is lost in a sense also. The water 
remains as water and has not lost its nama and 
rupz, though this water gets other names by other 
accidents. It is the accident that determines 
the more specific Dame and we will have to 
enquire how the thing acquired this accident 
or became parted from it. Then we come to the 
figure of the frozen ocean and the free ocean. Here 
is a jump from one figure to another. The bound 
soul was formerly the stream, and the freed soul the 
ocean- In either case, we observed above, the two 
bodies of water were subject to the same changeabili- 
ty and disabilities except that one was larger than 
the other. Now, the bo and soul is the frozen ocean and 
the freed soul is the ocean after it had thawed. And 
the learned Doctor speaks of the fetters of ice. Wh; t 
does it matter to the ocean whether it was in a frozen 
condition or otherwise ? How does it cease to be 
almighty, all-pervading and eternal when it is frozen 
than when it was not ? One would think that if the 
ocean’s wishes were to be consulted it would much 
better like to be frozen than not., as it would not be 
subjected to the mercy of the Wind, and the- Sun and 
the Moqu. Water is water whether it remains a liquid 
or a gas or a solid substance. Aud it would be mere 
rhetoric to ascribe fetters to it. And this fetter 
is real or fancied, either an evil or a good. 
If real and an “evil, how did this fetter happen 
to be put on. If nor, why try to get rid of the fetter. 
The tetter was put on by the ocean’s own will or by 
another will more powerful still. If the ocean put 
it o.. by its own will, it may do so again, aud there 
is no inducement for any body to try to get rid of this 
fetter, and '* th at range ft support of pure morality, the 
greatest consolation iu the suri'eriugs of life and death,” 
would surely lie undermined. If by another’s will, 
who ’s the greater than this A'tman ; no doubt the 
Parainntinau, which ends in veritable dualism. In 
file case of the ocean itself, it did not become frozen 
b> its own will or power As water, its nature is 
unstable and changeable, and the change is brought 
about by other- causes. If we apply heat to it, its 



liquid condition disappears and it becomes a gas. 
Withdraw the heat, and the more you do it, the water 
becomes more solid, and in the arctic regions, whei e the 
sun, thousands of titfies Ibore powerful than the ocean 
water, is altogether absent for several months 
the water gets affected by eolef and darkness, and gets 
fettered in ice. The learned Doctor failed to take 
stock of the antecedent agent, in the frozening or 
otherwise of the ocean, namely t^ie snn, and hence 
his error. The Siddhantis take the water whether it 
it be that of the ocean or that*of the smallest rill as 
analogous to the Soul and the universal Akas present 
both in the water of the stream and that of the ocean 
as the Parames'hvara and Paramatman, the universal 
Supporter, and all-Pervader ; and the ^5’ioriouB Sun is 
also God, whose panchakritya is also felt on the ocean 
end stream water, in its making and increasing and 
dissolving, and under whose powerful S'akti the 
minor powers of Karma (wind and moon) also find 
play, and the whole cycle of evolution is set agoing. 

And it is this learned Doctor who spoke of the 
misinterpreting variations of Sankara’s advaita, known 
under the names of Yisishtadvaita, Dvaita, Ac, and 
it is the frequent boast of people of his ilk, that San- 
kara’s Advaita is the most universal and ancient sys- 
tem, wheseas all other forms of Indian philosophy 
are only partial and sectarian and modern , and in the 
present paper, we propose to deal with this claim, to a 
certain extent. by taking np the Gita, their most be- 
loved Upanisbad, and by merely takTng the various 
analogies used by Lord Krishna, we will show, whether 
we find among them or not aDy of the favourite and 
hackneyed similes of this school, and whether the 
similes actually have any bearing on the special tenets 
of this school. 

The first simile in the book occnrs in chapter l T, 13. 

*' Just as m this body, childhood, and youth and 
old age appertain to the embodied man, so also does 
it acquire another body.” 

This is n popnlnr enough simile, and its meaning is 
plain but it cannot be construed as is done by Sankara, 
that the soul undergoes no change or is not affected 
by the change Of avastus or change of bodies : for it 
cannot be contended that the intelligence of San- 
kara is in the same embryonic stage as tjiat of a new 
born babe, and the denial of this would also militate 
against all our ideas of evolutionary progress and thj 
necessity for undergoing c. -nv births. Iu the previ- 
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ousVerse, Sri Krishna postulated the existence of 
many souls, by asserting, ■ neithe*r did I not exist, 
nor thou, nor these rulers of men, and no one of os 
will ever hereafter cease to exist;*“and he reiterates 
the same fact, in chapter iv, 5, where* he alludes to 
his own former births which fact is also mentioned 
by Sri Krishna himself again in the Anucasnna Parva 
and stated by Vyasa in the Yuddha Parva. By, ‘I’ and 
‘thoa’, and ‘these’, h« clearly does not refer to (heir 
bodies as Sankara infeiyrets. The next figure occurs 
in verse 22 of the same chapter, “just as a man casts 
off worn-out clothes and puts on others which are 
new, so the soul casts off worn-out bodies and enters 
which are new." Similar instances are that of the 
serpent throwingWiff its skin, the mind passing ^rom 
the conscious into the dream condition, and the Yogi 
into another body which are given by SaiutMeikandan. 
The next one occurs in verse 58, where the Sage with- 
drawing his senses from the objects of sense is* compar- 
ed to the tortoise withdrawing its limbs, at the ap- 
proach of anybody. The same simile occurs in Tiru- 
varutpayan. 

In chapter 3, only one illustration occurs and 
this in verse 36, which we have often quoted. “ As 
fire is covered with smoke, as a mirryr with 
dirt, as an embryo is enclosed in a womb, so this is 
covered with it.” Sankara explains," as a bright fire 
is covered with a dark smoke cu-ex intent w.irh it... 
so this is covered with desire.’’! The italics is ours. 
Wliat ‘this’ and ‘it’ are, are seen to be, man and his 
wisdom-nature, Prakriti- guna Rajas arid Desire con- 
straining one to the commission of sins. ‘ Constrained,’ 
Sankara explains as a servant by the King. Man is 
enslaved by his passion ; his wisdom is such that it 
is deluded by unwisdom, ignorance (verse 40). 
Sankara leaves these passages qnierly enough but 
when explaining the similar passage fxiv, 5r) “ Sattva, 
Rajas, Tamas, — these three Gunas, O mighty armed, 
Kirn of Prakriti. lniul fast in the body, the embodied, 
ihe indestructible,” Sankara says, “ now one may ask: 
It h:is been said that the embodied is not taiuted 
(xiii, 31). How t len, on the contrary, is it said here 

that the (Gunns; bind him '! We have mat this 

objection by adding 1 ns it uerc’; th*is ‘they 

hind him as it were.’ ” It would have been 

well for his reputation, if he bad not raised the 
objection himself and tried to meet it in the way ho 
has done. Why did not the Omniscient Lord Krishna 
himself add this ‘as it were,’ and leave these passages 



alone apparently cdntradictingeaefr other. In hie expla- 
nation, be has omitted the force of ’fait,’ end he Sas 
forgotten ‘Dragged and constrained’ end of the co-eats- 
tent darkness and delusion of thS former pateage and 
explanation. There is one other passage relating to 
the soul and its bonud condition namely verse 21 in 
chapter xiii itself. “ Purnsha, as seated in Prakriti: 
experiences the qualities born of Prakriti ; ” attachment 
to qnalitiesis the cause of his birth in good and evil 
wombs.” Lo, the Supreme Self, attaching itself to 
qualities born of Prakriti, constrained to commit sin 
deluded by co-existent darkness, having to undergo 
births and deaths and getting fettered and seeking 
salvation, and all this ‘ as tt were.’l What a precious 
excuse would it not prove, this ‘ as it were,’ to the mar" 
derer, the forger, the liar, the thief &c. ? Besides, 
Sankara identifies the embodied of verse 5, xiv, with 
the ‘dweller in the body’ iD xiii, 31- Even so far as 
forms of expression go, they are uot altogether the 
same thing. It may be noted that the ^expression 
‘embodied’ is always used in describingothe soul, Jiva, 
and never to denote God. Though God is seated 
in the hearts of all, be is the Sonl of Souls, Bnd 
Light of Lights, He can never be called the ‘ embodied f 
The expression ‘embodied’ conveys itBelf the idea of 
attachment and bondage. Anybody reading verses 
36 to 40 of chapter 3, and xiii, 21 ; xiv, 5, 20 ; and, 
verses iv, 14; ix, 9; xiii, 31 together, can fail to 
observe the utter contrast of the two entities ; and we 
appeal to common sense if Sankara’s ‘ as it were’ will dt> 
auvay with*this distinction and contrast. The distinc- 
tion and contrast is brought out in different chapters, 
in the same chapter and in contiguous verses (xv, J6, 
17, 18) nay in the same verse (v. 15). The word 
‘ another’ ‘ Anyatha’ is itself a technical word^as ‘ the 
inside of’ ‘ Antas’ &c., and occurs inThe Gita in other 
places and in a number of Vedic texts tc denote God 
Supreme as distinguished from the sonls and "the 
world, the entities admitted by .Kapila Sankhvas 
Adliikamnas 4. to 9 of the Yedanta Sntr^, and the 
texts quoted therein which appear in this very issue 
fully bear out our thesis. The apparent confusion 
caused by both the husnan spirit and the Supreme 
Spirit being spoken of as dwelling in the human body 
is altogether removed by the Mantras which speak of 
‘ the two birds entering^ into the cave,’ ‘ Rudrn, des- 
troyer of pain entecs into me/ ‘ He who abides in the 
Vijndna,’ ‘He who abides in the Atman / ‘higher 
than the high, higher than the imperishable/ (c. f. 
xv, J3, Gita). Leaving this subject for -the present 
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we piooeed. Chapin iv contains aho only one simile, 
(87); " As kindled fire reduces fuel to a«hes, O 
Arjuna ; se does the wisdom fire reduce all Karma to 
aabee.” The next illustration occurs in chrpter v. 1 6, 
and is a very familiar one) that of Sun and darkness. 
« But jo those in whom vnvifdotn is destroyed by the 
Wisdom of the Self, like the Sun the wisdom illumi- 
nates That Supreme." We have to read the previous 
passage together. “ The Lord tabes neither the evil 
nor the good deed of any; wisdom is enveloped 
by unwisdom ; thereby mortals are deluded. 

Here ‘wisdom' clearly [means atma, atmagnan, 
Sonl, Soul’s intelligence. This intelligence is covered 
by Aguana, unwisdom- As contrasted with ienoraDce- 
covered soul, there stands the Parameshwara, un- 
touched by evil, tbongh dwelling in the body. How 
is the Soul’s wisdom to get rid of the veil of nnwisdom. 
If it was able to get rid of this wisdom by its own 
wisdom, it could have got rid of it the moment it 
-wills so, and we will never hear of a soul in bondage. 
So the illustration explains how this is done. Un- 
wisdom is destroyed not by the soul’s wisdom (spoken 
of merely as wisdom) but by AtmagnaD, Brahmaguan 
Sivagnana, leading to the perception and enjoyment of 
oivananda, as the darkness covering the individual 
eye, flees before the Rising Glory of the Effulgent 
Sun, and the Sun while it dispels the darkness, at the 
same time enables the eye to exercise its own power 
of seeing (soul’s wisdom) and makes it see the Sun 
itself. The reader is requested to read the simile 
as explained, with Sankara's own explanation and 
form his own conclusions. 

“ As a lamp in a sheltered spot does Dot flicker ” 
is the simile of the Yogi in Divine Union, ‘fianiru-'pp 
teduum $«or# ,” v Like the waveless sea- 

water, the gnani attains clearness and calm” is another 
simile. The water and the lamp are by nature 
changeable, any little gust of wind (karmamala) can 
make the odo flicker and the other form into ripples. 
But. the Sun, or Akasha (God) can n either 
flicker nor change. And this is exactly the simile 
in ix. 6. The simile in vii. 7 demands however our 
prior attention. There is naught higher than I, 
O Dhananjaya, in me, all this is woven as a row of 
gems on a string. Here the string is the Ishwara, 
and gems, other creatures and objects. Neither can 
the string become the gems, nor the gems the string ; 
• it only brings ont the distinction of the lower and the 
higher Padaythas spoken of in verse 5, and how Ish- 



wara supports and upholds the whole universe, as 
a string does support the various gems. 

The next simile aTkeaay alluded to is in chapter ix, 6. 
“ As the mighty wind moving everywhere rests in 
the Akasha, know thou that °so do all beings rest in 
me." And Lord Krishna states the truth 'explained 
by Q this as the Kingly science, the KiDgly secret, 
immediately comprehensible ; anc^well may he say so, 
as this explains the true nature of advaita. The 
verses l and b, have to be 6tafed in full. “By me 
all this world is pervaded, my form unmanifested. 
All beings dwell in Me; and I do not dwell in them.” 
“ Nor do beings dwell in me, behold ray Divine 
Yoga ! Bearing the beings and not dwelling in them 
is my°Self the cause of beings.” With this we might 
read also the similes in xiii. 32, and 33 “ As the all- 
pervading Akasha is by reason of its subtlety never 
soiled, so^God seated in the body is not soiled." “As 
the one Sun illumines all these worlds, so does the 
Ksbetri (not Kshetrajnai illumine all Kshetra,” and the 
simile in xv. 8. “Wl\en the Lord (the jiva the lord of 
the aggregate of the body and the rest — Sankara) 
acquires a body and when he leaves it, he takes tbese 
and goes as the wind takes scents from their seats." 
Here Parames'hwara is compared to Akasha and the 
soul, jiva is compared to the wind ; and the relation 
between God and SquI is the same relation as between 
Akasha and wind or things contained in Akasha. 
And what is this relation? Logicians and Siddhantis 
call this relation as Vyapaka Vyapti Sambandam, 
container and contained. We explained in our article 
on ' Mind and Body ’ that this was not a very apt 
relation as it has reference to quantity, yet it is 
the best synonym and illustration of the Advaita 
relation not Betha, ( Madhwa) nor Abetha or nor 
B"thabetha (Ramanuja! not Parinama f,Va)l*bha), 
not Vivaita (Sankara), but Vyapaka Vyapti 
relation. Taking the five elements, and the 
order of their evolution and involution it is seen, 
how all the four evolve from and resolve into 
Akasha. But earth is not water, nor water earth, 
water is not fire, nor fire water, fire is not air, nor air 
fire, none of these is A kasha nor Akasha any of these. 
And yet all solids can be reduced to liquids, and liquids 
into gaseous condition and all disappear into Akasha. 
The one lower is contained in the one higher, and all 
in Akasha but Akasha cannot be said to be contained 
in any of these, though present in each. Each one is 
more subtle and more vast than the lower element. 
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an4 Akasha i* the roost subtle and vastest and roost 
pervasive and invisible (‘my form nnmanifested'). 
Akasha is not cap%ble of any change, though the wind 
and water and fire and eartlf contained in it can be 
contaminated by that to which it becomes attached. 
Wind carries off scents, and is subjected to all the 
forces of sun and moon. Water of the ocean becomes 
saltish, becomes frozen, and becomes tempest-tossed. 
The lamp flickers and becomes smoky or bright, 
spreads a fragrant smell or otherwise by the nature of 
the oil or wood it is horning. The vefV' illustration 
of sen (space,) water and winds is used by Saint Mei- 
kandan ittvii, 8-3 to illustrate ignorance not attaching 
itself to God but to the Son). Ignorance will not 
arise from God who is the True Intelligence, as it is 
Asat (like darkness before sun'. The soul which is 
ever united to God is co-eiernnl with Him. The con- 
nection of ignorance with the soul is like the connec- 
tion of salt with the water of the sea.” The word 
‘Akasha’ by the way is a technical word, like 
‘ another,’ ‘ antas,' ‘ jyotis’ Ac. and is n synonym for 
God ( riile Vedanta Sntras f, 1-22 and texts quoted 
thereunder and in the article ‘ House of God, ‘ Chir 
Ambara’ in p. 153 last volume) 

The simile of streams and the sea occurs in m, 28, 
to illustrate not the entering into moksha, but under- 
going dissolution and death. The similes in xv, 1 it 2, 
the Ashwattha rooted above and spreading below. jmd 
in xviii, 61, that “tile Lord dwells in the hearts of all 
beings ' jivas; O Arjuna. whirling by .Maya all beings 
( ns if) mounted on a machine ;”nre tin- very last to 1a* 
noted. Thcseare nearly all the siniilesdiscnvered in the 
Gita, and do we not miss hero nearly all tbo favourite 
similes of the Msiyaviula school, and if so, how was it 
the omniscient Lord Krishna failed to use any one of 
them . 



EVIDENCES OF NATURAL RELIGION 

Thk Divini: Pkkkkctioss. 

(OontttiU'd fwin par/? 66.) 

Since Gnil is the First. Cause and the only source of nil 

tied Eternal. P , , " ,K j ble bni " ff ’ . He mnst nf 

nlmolute necessity and therefore 

can have no beginning or end. Eternity 'properly belongs 
to God alone, ami it. is identified with his essence. As He 
is now, so He lias always lieen in the past, and will be 
always in the future. Coexisting with nil assignable 
moments of time the eternal Cod is above any of our 
measures of the contingent duration of ci-eated things. 
In Him therefore there is neither present, nor past nor 
future. Thou O Lord art the Everlasting God who hast 
created t lie ends of the eaith. Ps. 40. 28. Ilefnrc the 
mountains were made, or the earth and I lie world was 
formed from eternity and to eternity thou art Cud. 
Ps. 80. 2. Thy years an* unto generation mid generation. 
Ps. 1(11. 2*>. In the beginning O Lord thou foumlcst the 
earth and the heavens arc the worksof thy hands. They 
shall perish lint Thou rciiiaincst and all of them shall 
grow old like a garment and as a vesture thou slialt 
change them, and they shall he changed ■ Hat thou art 
always the self same and thy yoai-s shall not fail. Ps. 101. 
20 . 

Indeed God is always this sel f -same. name ly.liiiehaiiging, 

and this follows Ironi liis being un 
(Sml iititii 1 1 r ; 1 1 • I « * . ... 

nitiinlc aiifl simpli* As it 

has been pioved above. God is infinitely perfect. !tut evi- 
dently. Ileeould mil ho so, if he were liable to any change : 
lor, by this Ife must either become more or loss jie vect 
and good. If we lake the lir.sl alternative and suppose 
Him to hr bettered by the change Hi*' could not. have 
been in (i -i i I •• in perfection before it. The other alternative 
is still more obviously untenable : if he heroines loss |a*r- 
foel bv tin 1 change. Ifis ilililiilv would evidently cease to 
be. The same conclusion limy lie drawn I mm the si di- 
cilv of God. I*v every change, a thing" must- either lose 
or actpiiiv some ipiality or :■ fleet mn of its In ing. On the 
former supposition it must consis.nl at least two ivally 
distinct realities ladbiv it changes . .1 lief wise it would 

lose nothing. On l lie latter, it is composed of at least 
two distinct rcal'tics after t he ehaiige. In neither ease 
mill it Is; necessarily a simple lleing. Hut as we have 
shown, God is necessarily simple to the exclusion of all 
ival and even of all virtual coin posit ion. I 'uiiscpietilly 
lie must he absolutely unchangeable. Cfr. II. Ilocddcr. 

S. Y Nulural Theology, p — • >0. 
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We shall finally orajm all the attributes of Almighty 
God, by asserting of Him, that He 
00,1 0ne is One in essence, namely that the 

Divine nature exists undivided, that is, is not something 
belonging severally and distinctly to several beings. I 
may appeal firs* to the unity of the universe as testifying 
to the .unity of its author. Science goes to show that the 
universe has beenbnilt qnnne plan I he universe iWelf 
is one system, namely each part is either dependent upon 
other parts, or is connected with some other parts by some 
physical law, as ly motion, gravitation, affinity, elasticity 
and so forth. The universe is absolutely one, there is not 
one atom of matter independent of the thousand laws that 
govlrn«ihc existence and the activity of this beautiful 
universe. When you look at the starry heavens, think not 
that those enormous globes situated so far off hare no 
influence on our small earth. It may be as yet unknown, 
it may be as yet not recognized by science, but that they 
do exercise influence is shown by the general law of ana- 
logy Make for instance the water of the sea less salty 
by half than.it is at present and the whole world will be 
very near destruction. The waters will be very soon cor- 
rupted, the tide will fall short, the evaporation will he 
doubled, no gentle rain but a deluge will sweep away 
lands and fields, fishes will die in the sea, men will starve 
or else die of pestilence on land. There exists nothing,' 
but that contributes either directly or indirectly to the 
%xistence, conservation or ornamentation of the universe. 
There is not a blade of grass in the meadow, a pebble in 
the river, a microzoa in the water, an atom of dead or 
living matter in the air, but has its why creation, its 
laws, its many-fold links by which it is connected with 
each creature, tnd with the whole universe. But this 
unity of plan, this uniformity of design bespeaks unity of 
designer also, and proves beyond any reasonable doubt 
that the intelligent architect- of this world, the infinitely - 
intelligent Maker of this Universe must be one in Essence, 
One in inmd, one in wilt, that \s one intelligent personal 
God. To this conclusion assents .Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
a iliac not too easy of belief. 1-esays (Boedder Natural 
Theology, page bS>.) 

“ The specilie effect of science is to show by accumula- 
ting evidence that every event in nature is' connected by 
law- witlcsonie fact or facts which preceded it or in other 
wolds depends for its existence on some antecedent, hut 
yet not so strictly on one as not to be liable to frustration 
or mollification from others for these distinct chains of 
causation aie so entangled with one another, the action of 
cgo;h cause is so interfered with ly other causes, though 
each acts according to its own fixed law, that every effect is 
truly the result rather of the aggregate of ull causes 
in existence, than of any one only, and notlrng takes 
place m the world of our experience without spreading a 



perceptible influence of some sort through a greater or 
less portion of nature, .And making perhaps every portion 
of it slightly different from what it would have been, if 
that event had" not gakea place. Now when once the 
doable conviction has found entry into the mind that 
every event depends upon antecedents • and at the same 
time, that to bring it about many ..ntecedents must con- 
cur, perhaps all the antecedents in nature, in so much 
that a slight difference in any of them might have 
prevented the phenomenon or materially altered its 
character — the conviction follows that no one event, eer- 
tainly no one kind of events can be absolutely preordained 
or governed hy any Being but One, who holds in his hand 
the reins of ull Nature and not of some department only. 
At least if a plurality be supposed, it is necessary to 
assume so complete a concert of action and unity of will 
among them that tiie difference is for most purposes 
immaterial between such a theory and that of the absoluto 
unity of the Godhead. The reason then why monotheism 
may be accepted as the representative of theism in the 
abstract, is not so much because it is the theism of all the 
more improved portions of the human race, as because it 
is the only theory which can claim for itself any footing 
on scientific ground.” Science therefore is to show that 
Almighty God is the only ruler, the only architect, the 
only creator and Lord of Universe, and as such is one God 
only. Nor is the conclusion of reason different either- 
God is, as we have shown, the self existing Being and as 
such simple and immutable. If there are several self- 
existing Beings the reason of the distinction between them 
must either be self-existence as such, or something out- 
side of it. The first alternative is absurd, contradictory 
and inconsistent with its terms : because should self- 
existence be the reason of the distinction between them, 
only one would be self-existent : all the rest, for the sake 
of distinction falling short of it. Nor is the second 
alternative less absurd : because as the self -existent Be- 
ing is of necessity simple, there is nolhing in Him but 
self-existence, and in consequence there is no ground 
for the distinction in question. 

Moreover, God being infinite, the coexistence of two 

Two lntiniic linings infinite Beings becomes at once 
impossible. absurd and impossible.- For, if 

they are said to be two, there must be some difference 
between them, else they are not. two but one. But no 
difference is possible between them except in so far as one 
lacks something which the other lias. Now, if the former 
lacks something which the latter lias, what will become of 
bis infinity ? How can lie still be said to he infinite, whilst 
one corner at least of his being is limited or curtailed of 
one perfection, which the other has, and which is the 
ground of the distinction between the two ‘t Therefore 
that there is one God alone is a truth that cannot be call- 
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question and in foes of the argument* above given, 
M> oaeoan possibly attempt to defepd the worship which 
the heathens otter to theu- raise Gods. 

“T h ere vs not an object,” says ( >the learned scholar 
Moaier Williams (Religions thoughts and life in India 
page 350} “ in heaven or sarth which a Hindu is not pre- 
pared to worship — sufr, moon, and stars ; rocks, stocks and 
stones; trees, shrnbs and grass ; sea, pools and rivers, his 
own implements of trade ; the animals be finds most tise- 
fttl, the noxious reptiles he fears, men remarkable fflr any 
extraordinary qualities—, for great valour, sanctity, vir- 
tue or even vice ; good and evil demons, ghosts and goblins, 
flrftspiritx of departed ancestors ; and infinite nnmber of 
dMiihtnnan, and semidivine existences : inhabitants of the 
w ve h upper and the seven lower, worlds — each and all 
oasne in for a share of divine honour or a tribute of more 
or Isas adoration.” 

I know that some educated Hindus deny that their 
oo n p tr ymnn are idolaters. They say that idols are only 
like jtkotoirraphe, serving to remind us of those, we love. 
This may be true when said of educated people, but it is 
quite false in regard to the mass of the common people. 
The pantheistic theory which more or lesB underlies all 
Hindn religions sectB in this ^ country ,induceB the 
worshippers to view their idols in the light of God, or as 
real personifications of the divine attributes. So much is 
shown by a Hindu the gifted Ram Mohan Roy 11 Neither 
do they regard images of these gods merely in tfce light of 
instruments for elevating the mind to the conception of 
thoae supposed beings ; they are s : mply in themselves 
made objects of worship. For whatever Hindu purchases 
an idol in the market, or constructs one with his own 
hands, or has one made under his own superintendence, it 
ia his invariable practice to perform certain ceremonies, 
called P ran- Prat bishtha, or the endowment of animntion 
by which he believes that its nature is changed from that 
of the mere materials of which it is formed, and that it 
acquires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly 
afterwards if the idol be of a masculine gender, he marries 
it to a feminine one : with no less pomp and magnificence 
than he celebrates the nuptials of his own children. The 
mysterious process is now complete ; and the god and god- 
dess are esteemed the arbiters of his destiny, and continu- 
ally receive his most ardent adoration.” 

There are some who try to excuse the worship that the 

Catholies not Idola- Hindu people offer to idols by 
tors. saying that if it is idolaljry to 

pray to images, the Christian Catholics too aif idolaters. 
Now this plea is quite insufficient ; for Catholics, pray 
before imager, not lo imager. Catholics make use of ima- 
ges as of photographs serving to remind them of those 
ttysy lore ; but they do not regard their statues or pictures 
in the light of gods or as real personifications of the divine 



attributes. Catholics do not belitfve that, by the blessing 
of the priest, their.statues and pictures change their mate- 
rial nature into the nature of God, or of those superior 
Beings which the statues or pictures represent. Catholics 
do not bglieve that their stataes and pictures have a super- 
natural life and eupematvral powers, thut # they are pos- 
sessed, inhabited, animated by the deity. If such were 
their belief the^ would bo no Icqp idolaters than the great 
mass of the Hindu people,. The veneration whieh Catho- 
lics pay to images is not abndnte , in relative : it does not 
stop at the image, it is not refeired to th^image. butte the 
person which the picture represents, just as when we bow 
to the statue of Her Majesty the Queen Empress, we bow 
not to the statue but to the Queen of whom the statue -is a 
senseless aud material likeness. Moreover, in order that* 
the homage paid to images may be defensible, the images 
must represent persons worthy of veneration. Now, are 
the gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon worthy of 
a veneration ? Are their lives and morals, as depicted in 
the Pnranas, such «s to deserve reverence and adoration ? 
Let each Hindu answer to himself, and I am^sure that .his 
conclusion wiN not be far different from mine. 

G. B*KrOLI, S. J., D. D. 

(To he continued.) 

KAMBAX. 



(Continued from page 70). 

Now and then Karnbau expresses his ideas in the 
most impressive and striking manner. Dasaratha, 
instead of saying to Kaikeyi that “You will sdtm 
become a widow when your son is installed,” is mode 
tO say “ *-•», •arrirSiar 

OLDts^or " Then, again, thinking of Kama, he soli- 
loquizes thus : — 1 e 2&irif)tL.. t u/Bwgjjiii# j 

L/fni u ldaQst r n 1 / p iq il; / r MUtneat- 

Oc» (y an” implyiifg*thut he -Will certainly die. 

&■ r aiso p pus f t tun 

Cfu (4 — eiu> of Ayddbya 

kanrlaml — what Sumanthiran indicated by his look 
Vasishta understood without words. 

a 

Lorjjj LLsmtatw oil of £3 >uj£ G i a il i_ frnc 
Giieo.-v?b also St&riaeoA 

«7a>tavu «ua»i unm sSlLi— 

£sO LC _B 3 J f."r £idx *dAi_ a» I . 

and again (aniiQpew 35 ) 

ujeio tfb(n>ipsiii ptrfftar 
'iBt&jffi fm’drrrn 

s(b irf rjr u> fS ft 'J aoa uj r eu 

ST ®£*®i «ahn_sjrf j>»&J Gaili.nl. 
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Noto-whnt snvs : — 

1 m/a IJCBtClLJLLDLJ «/ Afi# gll^S ri jf?p’i&& e * TxrT ** 
uj €i> or is 1 * fC&r /§ 

( 7 G-eun <sVa> a>p.) 

•U*-f$jS ef O OJ 3 *) : pan G& T) 

Q&s$a&ujuu$£ £ /nij *£> pot d ? o Ggf (89-ibid). 

W lion Hunuinau returns from Lunka lie bows and 
sbjb to Hama anxiously awaiting his message '' <— 

mar a ptS 4 <s •wrf’ er> tu sazT&ei'iiai” ( 58-©® e-'tr-Q,# " Qpp 
ui—rnii Snndarakandain). Note how appropriate the 
order is. Rama would lie in suspense thinking 
whether Ilsmuiuan found Septa. In order to remove 
this suspense, he opens i) is sentence with aatn—anm. 
As soon as Rama hears this, lie would further be in 
suspense about her chastity. Haiiuman, tlieretoie, 
adds next (•*«»<- or as-) Ap\Ssus-^aeK^aj (the ovuameDt 
of i -hastily), lu such places, disturb the order of 
words, the whole effect will vanish. 

While Ra.ua and Seeta were approaching the u@* 
aiji on the banks of the Godavery, they are both 
made to exhibit very pretty humour: — Rama, finding 
clink ruvula birds there, looked at Seeta’s breast.- 
Seeta. intent on his shoulders, looked at the adjoin- 
ing beautiful hillocks. Rama who looked at the 
swans turned his eyes towards Seeta’s steps and made 
a smile Seeta who looked at the elephants which 
went away after i|iicurlimg their thirst turned her 
eyes towards Rama’s steps and smiled also. Rama 
saw the ereeprrs on the hanks of the river and gazed 
at Secta's waist Seeta saw lotus blossoms amidst a 
forest id blue lotus and gazed at the whole form of 
Rama. This humour and playful fancy is most 
appropriate and lias a drama tie effect as their separa- 
tion is approaching. 

Kambaii makes a very superfluous use r>{ ,s/b@*9u 
(! upf'it. (Reflection natural occurrences), and it 
peculiarly befits his description of the dawn after 
Kaikeyi s conspiracy (which wo explain here as a 
sir king example of this usage). The matron of 
darkness, finding the deed of Kaikeyi who did not 
syi.ipalh ise with the misery of her husband though 
she had been acting all along as though she were 
his life, went, away as if sho were ashamed of even 
standing before her. The fowls indicating the hour 
of dawn seemed to beat their winged hands over their 
i insists unable to bear the lamentation of Dasavathii 
all the night, long. The starry heaven which formed 
as it were a canopy of pearls for the installation cere- 
mony of Rnina vanished having known that the 



ceremony was put off. We will cite another instance. 
Just after the ministers bad consented about the 
propriety of raising Rama to the throne, Dasaratha 
sends for him, and . on his approach embraces him- 
The poet adds . — What beauty is there in saying that 
the father embraced his son ? In order that he might 
judge of the capability of the son to bear the sove- 
reignty of the . world, he measured the breast 
and shoulders of his son with his own breast and 
shoulders. 

Kamban vevsun Valmiki, — Such are some of the 
beauties we have gathered with some difficulty. To 
choose a beauty where beauties abound is a laborious 
task. After all it may be said that the Tamil Rama- 
ynn is not an indigenous production bnt only after 
the Sanskrit original. A very cursory examination 
of the Sanskrit original and the Tamil imitation will 
convince any one that Kamban has not made a 
verbatim translation of Valmiki. The bare plot of 
Valmiki is all that Kamban borrows. Bishop Culdwel 
says that “ the difference between the Tamil and 
Sanskrit Hamayan may be compared to the difference 
between Pope’s Iliad and the Iliad of Homer.*' 
Kamban even makes bold to slightly change the plot 
in his own way. We compared the Tamil Ramayan 
with the first two kaudams of Valmiki inDutt’s tran- 
slation, and noted that all the first portions (which, 
are believed to be interpolations by western scholars) 
are very dexterously omitted by Kamban. Dasaratha 
consults his ministers in regular assemblies about 
what may be done for securing a son. They advice 
this and that sacrifice. Sumanthirwn says in private 
to the king of what he heard from Sanntkumara, and 
Dasaratha then learns that Kal-iikkottu Maharishi is 
indispensable for conducting, the sacrifice. But Kam- 
ban in the very opening of the story makes Vasishta 
to inuse upon tbo divine mystery aud to hint to the 
king the procedure to bo adopted. The Kalaikkottu 
Rishi (if Valmiki’ is dealt with as an ordinary person- 
age. But tliatllislii in tho hands of Kamban com- 
mands the awe and respect of the reader. The 
message to Dasaratha of Rama’s marriage is all 
narrated by Valmiki in a short compass. But Kanibau 
makes undue expansion liere. He allots one whole 
chapter to the inarch of the imperial army and four 
chapters to their riotous revelling* on their way. 
In the second kanda Valmiki goes on narrating like 
a garrulous old man. It is in this kandam that 
Kamban is most dramatic. Valmiki’s account of 
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packing Rama to the deserf is most tedious. But 
Kamban makes Knikeyi call Rama Rnd give him his 
father’s injunctions. Rama straightway takes leave of 
his own mother and his younsrer aunt who ordains 
Lakshmana to accompany and serve Rama. Seeta 
troubles Rama that "he will also accompany him to 
the woods. Suimmthirn is ordered to take them in a 
chariot and leave them in the near forest. Valn.iki 
makes Dasaratlia ard his wife see Kama drivii/g in 
the chariot till his head disappears, ami this is omitted 
by Kamban with the intention of producing an 
impression on the reader that the horror of the news 
when brought by Snmanthiran was unbearable by 
Dasaratha and he expired immediately. Wo find from 
such comparison^ that Kainbavrwhere he varies from 
the plot. i>f Yalmiki varies with a purpose. He 
either gives a dramatic coloring to his variations or 
puts a stronger epic impression udoh them. Like 
Yalmiki, he lias nor mentioned anything of the Sniva 
baptism of Rama by Agastliya. though other authors 
of Athyathmaka Ramayan and puranas are strong 
upon the point. Katnban’s Innynpadnlara in the 
Ynthakanda is certainly his interpolation. His object 
in putting it in the mouth of Yibhishana must be 
raising Rnma in the estimation of Ravana. His 
execution of this episode is so masterly that even 
should the otli^v portions of his Ramayan be destroyed 
that single chapter would be enough to give evidence 
of the master hand as a poet and an epic poet 
too. His sentiments and language and spirit 
are so strong there. In his paper on Tamil Literature 
in the Calcutta Review page 159, July No. 1855, Vol. 
XXV, the Rev Bower of Madras says : — “ We have 
read both Valtniki and Kamban, and at times we 
were at a loss to know 10 which of the poets the palm 
of victory 'vas to be assigned. Valmiki is diffuse 
and simple. Kamban abridges but elaborates. There 
is a profusion of ornament at times, here and there, 
abounding in beautiful touches of expression.” 

Kamban judged by the canon* of Aristotle. — Even 
when judged by the canons of Aristotle, in their 
fourfold classification of the fable, the characters, 
sentiments and tho language, in reviewing an Epic, 
Xnuibao does not fall short of any of the requirements- 
The fable with its episodes and the characters are the 
partially historical and partially mythical creations of 
Yalmiki. Tho sentiments and the language of the 
Tamil Ramayana are Kajnban’s own. Except in soma 
places where Seefca abuses the Raksbss&s, and the 
24 



Rakshasaa abuse tne monkeys and -heir ma nly, martwp 
there is no vulgarity to be traced anywhere. Wei 
have already noted the fine sentiments of Ram ban and 
also the beautiful language in which he couches them. 
His style always carries a majesty' with it. An 
experienced scholar after one reading oan distinguish 
between the verses of the Ramayan and the Chmtka- 
many even, if they should be shuffled together in 
confusion. Another beauty of Kamban’s style is 
that the sound and the sense are always in harmony. 
Yon can regularly dance at a joyous passnge and 
weep at a pathetic passage. 

The strength and cavability of the genius of 
Kamban. — We believe in the anecdote that Kamban, 
when risked how far he had composed his Ramayan, 
while in fact he had not even invoked the muse; 
answered that he was going on with 
6 i)lo, whereas his brother poet was actually going on 
with He was conscious of the wonder- 

ful power of his genius and was sure that he could 
overtake in a few days, and he did so in 

one fortnight. Every page of Ramayan shows the 
author who only took care of his thoughts and whose 
words had to take care of themselves There ie nob 
one line which is laboured He had not to press his 
forehead for • simile. His knowledge of the world 
and acquaintance with literature were very wide. 
Being of the middle age his practical experience 
was ripe and he did -< his best thing easiest'*' as 
Emerson would say. We will parody Emorson and say 
“ Kamban’s principle may be conveyed, in saying 
that he, of all men, best understands the Tamil 
language, and can say what he will." "That he did ' 
compose the Gf&u tpa* ut-n—tviA at a moment’s notice 
in the royal court we cannot doubt. The incident 
contained in this chapter was so fresn in his mind 
that it served as a simile in the 9th stanza of 

Ui—d'LC, 

LD -f> jfJ LD FGJ&9V UjBpjfi L£> a 

uAhiQppfl) tummity Omk 

p p V)«j iv pfkar Qmar 

6bt*4Me—A stS Affi ijpGu). 

His other works -. — The genius of Kamban had its 
full play only in the Ramayan. His 
is the only other work T hioh shows a roaster hancL_ 
His si shitu fit uji was perhaps his juvenile compost* 

tk>D. It does not bear the stamp of a ripe and' strong 
intellect. In fant it has not the excellence' of #«*» 
imA of of reoeni date. ELi 
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utmflj believed n doubt that a ftaily ad oral ion to 
tha* Muss rtmsgtbtmd the talepts wad powers of a 

P°+ 

ua* dpQfiii ummdGfbai a ti/b 
aaempgi jti aaet Gurp meat ii — 9mt-«/s* 
u»0Xh 

•a'ei|G«« aotCpa ad?. 

T.- CnLTinuvAtoTt Mudauae, m a. 
(7b bt Continued'. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



Wrote Or. Johnson to his friend Boswell, “ Whatever 
philosoph y may determine of material nature, it is cer- 
tainly true of intellects*! nature that it abhor* a vacuum : 
Our nah cmmot be empty; and evil will break in upon 
them, if thej" are not preoccupied by good, My dear sir, 
mind yoor studies, mind your business, make your lady 
happy «wd be a good Christian." 

We raiM across the passage a few days ago ; and after 
what are wrote about the nature of the Satamt. we were 
not a little surprised. Our old pandits used to express the 
mm truths more popularly when commenting on the 
Moeesity why our Good Mother A mi ee joined “ smm* 
•i< <<au^<yn> >00,1, he.” “To visit the Good is 
good Ac” immediately after laying down, 
nj^-f pGjfJec .* “ To visit the wicked Ls had. Ac." We 
admire the sage and mast practical advice contained 
in the last line of Lh\ Johnson quoted above. 

• 

• * 

W. are glad to welcome the first Dumber of the Re- 
Awikeued Jndia or Prabuddha Blumti. under the ne» 
msnagetpent, and in a new form, the rea-on for which is 
explained in the editorial. The'present contains a slmrl 
notice of the passing away of Pawltari Itaba of Glmxipur. 
an 10th Jnne last wlio is «mi<l to have been a vcrT pious 
Saint and Yogi. 

• • 

It is a well -known fact Ikju unscrupulous Yaisliuavn 
viators federally are when editing sdl-kwon ii aariem 
classical works both ui Tamil sad in Sanskrit. A Kevicw- 
•r of Bengali literature. brought oat the fact in a laic 
unather of the Cnicatfa BmVr, how ii. all tu'ili'ra vlitiuns 
•ad rvmAeriwkgn or anc*»ut Ptnmic im) ltik**a writing*. 

all reference bn Siva and Sakti were- Icing studiously 
imiltuH In tbr .Sr|>tcuibi-r ueiuU-r of the • 
a cuRWtfnmAcnt uotiriug a new edition id Malialnrata in 
Drvanagari Ty|*v by V* Kama nujarliariar. -Pmjwictui-. 
L. H. Press," t’oliioon, S I. K.. -talus as follows. "In-IS!si, 



some gentlemen of Two jure District, Madras PreuideBcy, 
associated themaelves together to bring ant a Grwetha 
edition of Bharwta ; they finished the first five parrss or 
cantos. The editor ofttbe present edition was one of them, 
but as he would not consent to the others ttrddng out mme 
.. *', eappori of ike Seirite end ike Sektu system of 
faith, end putting iu other stanzas of 'their own eomptmiHun m 
praise of Viskan, he severed the connection and established 
a press of his own at CoJeroon, to bring out the complete 
text *n Devwnagari letters.” 

• 

• • 

Snch things are going on almost every day, and when we 
sent a copy on old Sanskrit manuscript obtained from the 
Tanjore Library, our Pundit wae horrified to find how tlsu 
text was mutilated here and there and badly interpolated 
with expressions and sentences which coSki not by any pos- 
sibility have oosne from the original author's lips. What 
an uproar would have been raised in Europe if even the 
most harmless liberties of the kind were takes by editors. 
Unfortunately in India there is no proper press criticism 
of such misdeeds and no effective public opinum, aad w hen 
anybody says the least offensive things against sack mis- 
deeds be is easily put down far a sectarian bigot. 1 Iu the 
case of Mahahharaia, the texts began to be interpolated 
long ago, aad Dr. Inaseu has noted down in variosa places 
the texts prohahly interpolated : And Srihsri S. Sonia- 
sandara Xayngar called attention to the fact how, in the 
edition of YiUipwttdrar’s Bharwta (Tamil) many ■ 

were omitted whoiemle and how other otnor alteralkew 
were made in the tests. 

• 

• • 

Wtbave received an nuautbentieaml communication, 
signed * A critic,’ taking exception, to our notice of the 
• Life of Her Majesty ' of the 1 irokar hi utsmmtt ._u Lu 
aad containing aa enumeration of errors in language 
aad diction contained in the book. There was however 
nothing very extraragant in oar praise of the book, and 
i be criticism Ls also very unfair aud prej ad it*d and. unr. 
incorrect too. For msiaace where he «l>jtvjs I.. redan- 
ilancy in ex|>ress>oiu like ‘ -tmSu 0_,r*w ’ ulu-re he 

says * ’ (heralds) i- mias|alt for * - 

iml goes on to compare the mistake t.i that of the (u-iNter 
« lu, mink- J. >. Mill l In- greatest «/, /.tv r or the age. 
\Yby tv*- Lima- a recent ]«.rf<>cutanre a great functionary 
anti scholar who lrausUte-l a Yeclania treatise ewiiU.d 
u *' - mj fy;._t't i into “art cur, h* Jq»i 

(not a printer's mistake sarely). The rritir h’Sctcr 
object- liCvlic use , .f unfamiliar Sanskrit wruila and with 
unusual sjielling and In ll»e free use of fureign sonls 
though in re Jin. pi ini ,:s»\ sin] -mw- other mistaki-s. « i»h 
|a-i-b:«p< greater j»sii,s.. |S„, must I., re-lu.-nd.wl at 
Wk- same lime, that tin- wril.-r re a ’trahmis >»l » gnwla- 
ate a ml who re»ulil not Imvc acriaicrd rnuc-b fre.-Uas in 
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the one of pare classical Tamil. But oar own experience 
of what is called pore classical style, approved of, for 
instance, by the Editor of the Gnanabodltini is triso dis- 
appointing. There is no harm in introducing colloquial 
foreign words if they are effective and otherwise indispen- 
sable. As the new school of Indian Tamil graduates are 
not altogether writing for the vulgar, they should also 
take care that they do not altogether drift into slang ; 
though a certain amount, of freedom aud lightness is 
altogether essential in such compositions. 

• • 

Says the Indian Social Reformer : — 

"As for Agaotya, who is said to have perfected Tamil, being o 
Brahman, we would advise our cun t^TTi poritry not to accept these 
thiufrs too literally. Who is this Agnstva why is said to have 
done no much for the Tamil language ? Certainly not the Agastya 
the reputed author of several hymns in the 1st Mumlala of the Big 
Veda, in one of which he figures in the odious light of the old 
husband of young Loparoodra. It so happens that Lnpunuulni is a 
name fur the river Canvcry, and if we adopt the credulity of the 
Sidclfuvnto DeepiJLe, there can be nothing none cosy than to give 
the Southern Rishi a southern wife. It is, however, more in 
consonance with established facta to bcliece that Lopaniudra wus 
adopted long after the vedic times as t he name of the Cauvcry, 
suggested it may be by the nanic of the southernmost star known 
to Hindu astronomy, Agastya, which the Greeks called Canopus. 
Nothing is mtirc natural than that a pnstorni aud agricultural 
people like the ancient Aryans should distinguish a people as the 
children of the star under which ami the river on whose hanks 
they dwelt. Wo are inclined to believe that the Agastya of the 
Tamil language is u mere myth, meaning no more than that the 
language flourished in the country' which lay in the direction, and, 
therefore, according to old-world views, under the protection, of 
the star, Agastya. It was the settled policy or tin; Rruhnmus to 
give everything they came in contact with n lirahmanicnl 
pedigree, provided it wb» not absolutely licentious or rovnltiiigly 
inhuman.” 

Well, according to our learned contemporary the ' Tamil 
Agastya’ was no person, much less a Brahmin, was a mere 
myth, and was the name of the Southern Asterisin. 
We would •’.sk him for his authority for saying so : mill 
in what old book of the Brahmans or the Tamils is this 
fact recorded. We thought our contemporary found fault 
frequently with Revivalists and Reactionaries for giving 
-explanations for facts and practices other than those 
denoted by them. 

• • 

We are sorry to say our contemporary has uot grasped 
the true way of reading ancient Itikasa and tradition in 
India. Valuable suggestions on this point were thrown 
out by Sir Alfred Lyall and Dr. Leituer at the discussion 
Wltich ensued on the reading of Mr. Sewell’s paper 11 India 
before the English.” And then there ia another way of 
regarding these traditions and legends and which is sug- 



gested by anch a great historian aa the late J. A. Fronde. 
He aaya, in hia book Oceana, page 69. — 

“ Where were the lines which divided truth from falsehood in the 
mind of Alcii.ous ? The words of Ulysses had form. O-gnuic form 
is possible ouly when there is life and so the problem returns winch 
so often liuunts us. What is trntli ? The npplo fal'j by gravitation. 
Whether Newton ever watched an apple foil mid drew his inference 
in consequence. has nothing to do with the miivenal reality which 
remains unaltered if the rest is a legend. The story of tin applu is 
the shell The truth is the kernel or thing signified. Sacred 
history in like manner, busy only to convey spiritual truth, is cure- 
less us AlcinoiiB of inquiring into fact. It takes fuel or legend nr 
whutever uuinci to band und weaves it into form. The lieunty of 
the form, und the spirit which animates the form, arc flic guarantees 
of truth and curry their witness in themselves. Thus no nro rid 
for ever of critical controversies. The spirit is set live from i he 
letter ami wc ran breathe and helirve in |ie:icc. Two good news to 
be true! Perhaps so. fu a long voyage where we cull do nothing 
Imt read ami reflect such thoughts come like shadows upon water 
when it is nutoiielied by the breeze (u fi). The air nifties 

it again and they are gone. 

So what we conclude about Agastya is, tliongli wc never 
said lie was the Agastya of the Vedas, ‘ the odious husband 
of yonng Lopamudra’ (though as a mattcy of fact young 
wives run away from tlieir young and beautiful husbands 
and sometimes shoot them dead too), yet nearly nil the 
Puranas and Itikasas written by Aryan Brahmans attest 
Agnstya's sojourn in the sonth, and the very first Tamil 
work written by a Brahmau, author of T alkappiyara” 
refers to him in the following verse. 

i anOfinQ^uraSar 

(JuepQiBuj.CT.gjrfiir h tiu Qup fj Out gtl 

and the sume t nidi l ion is preserved in several other 
important works. Agastya is believed to be the author of 
the first work in grammar “ Q u a * p £ iu m” a work believed 
to be lost now. ami Agastya is always spoken of as the Tamil 
Muni ; as such Agastya was probably n well-know-i histori- 
cal figure, connected with the very first settlement of North 
Indian Aryans into the T-mil land, aud who soon after 
their settlement, identified themselves completely with the 
Tamil people for centuries, (and so we have the fact that 
till the time of Nilakunta aud Sankara we have very ftw 
Sanskrit works of any importance composed in -Sou f belli 
India; und even if Agastya was not n Brahman ami was a 
mere myth, the traditions connected with him are enough 
for our purpose to show the feeling of social unity which 
prevailed in those .times between the Arraus and Tamils. 
Guana Sainbanflia of the Kaundinyu Gotra fa \ edic 
Gotra by the nay) always calls himself very frequently. 

1 Tap’Ll Gnana Sambuntliau hut perhaps our contem- 
porary will say lie was uo Brahmin and was a myth also. 

• 

• • 
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In mmnoriam We fegret to record the passing away 
of Pundit Vgnkatanunana Dass of Staakulam, Coimba- 
tore, on 11th August last. He belongs to a Vaiebnava 
family of the Sholiya ¥ ct and bis family members were 
heriditary archakas of the*Vishnu temple of *he same 
village. He Jearnt Sanskrit in bis youth under one 
ApptUinga Sastri and but his proficiency in theTan.il 
language was more or 0 lass self-acquired, though he 
received somo finishing from Pundit Kandasami Mudaliar 
of Coimbatore. In early life he was helped by some 
local magnates, .and subsequently he got engaged in a 
Bajanakutam on a small salary. During this period 
and latterly he speut his time mostly in preaching and in 
literary work. The pages of Rrahuia Vidhya, Hagai Ni/fl- 
Jochani. Viveka Vwakaran an<t a number of other verna- 
cular journals were frequently enriched from his 
contributions, and he was a powerful writer and speaker. 
He has published an innumerable nnmber of pamphlets 
and books and his Thirupandi Kodumudi Ruranam is 
spoken of highly. We met him while returning from the 
Maharaja S^tupati of Ramnad loaded with a present 
of Rs. 500, and he expressed to us his great gratification 
and gratefulness to the Maharajah. He lived a life of 
extreme purity, and piety and simplicity and extreme 
contentment. He gut from the Maharaja of Ramnad 
the title of Valiakaliyuga Haradatta on account of his 
great proficiency in the Saiva Siddhanta Shastras and 
•adherence to the faith. All the vernacular journals feel 
his irreparable to themselves and to the pnblic. He has 
left behind him a father, 2 sons and 3 daughters, in 
rather a precarious condition. 

• • 

The Madras Mail in reviewing the senes of articles 
contributed by Mr. C. V Swaminatha Aiyaron Vernacular 
Studies, concludes as follows : — 

*' Now for a practical suggestion, to finiah up with. The people 
of this Presidency, wfi mean the vefnacular- speaking people, want 
books to read. At present this literature is limited in quantitv and 
nashy in quality. Why Bhould not»a big society, consisting of the 



wealthiest and moat enlightened men of this Presidency, be folWatt 
for the “ propagation of vernacular literature ?" There is no leak 
of money in the country, and the men who potseea it have not 
shown themselves- backward in helping on philanthrophie sahemes, 
and there is littfe- donbt**hat this support would be forthcoming. 
The business of tbe society, when doly furnished with funds, 
wonld be to employ educated men* to translate suitable RngpiXfc. 
books into the vernaculars, and, if possible, to compose original 
works. We are convinced there would be no lack of men to do 
thi%; men who are capable, and who woald be only too glad of the 
opportunity of making a few hundred rnpees in this way. Besides, 
they would get Kriias too. The society would publish the books at 
its own risk, bot^f the people are as anxious for something to read 
as we are just now being lad to suppose, there wonld not be mnch 
risk about it. An incalculable amount of good might be done in 
this way. The masses would be supplied with sonnd and healthy 
reading, tbe vernaculars wonld be impioved, and the necessary 
stimulus and cnconragement given fur their stndy. And, what is 
more, it wonld in all probability, pay, a*d there seems to be no 
reason why, in time such a society should not hare its book depAts 
in every town in the Presidency. Ana above all, it would be done 
by the people’s unaided efforts, without tbe help of Governments, 
or Universities, or any other official corporations. The thing only 
wants organising. The money, we are convipced, is ready at hand ? 
the working material, if scanty at first, would increase to snpplj 
the demand. There seems to ns to. be an opening bene for indivi- 
dual effort and public spirit. The men who could organise snoh a 
societies this, would be dting much for their countrymen and fit 
posterity." 

• 

* * 

We ar^ glad to congratulate Mrs. Annie Besant on beg 
achievement in establishing a Central gtndu College at 
Benares. The College was opened on 7th July last, with 
Ganesha Puja and Homam <fcc. There are two European 
and two Indian Professors, and one He«d Sanskrit Pandit 
in the staff. The fees are fixed very low — one Rupee a 
month in the School and two Rupees a month in the) 
College. 
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(Ptirvapahuha ) : — It seems that some beiDg other 
than Paratnes'vara viz. Viyu, is the abode of the 
heaven, the earth etc., for he is declared to b8 tjie 
abode of all in the following passage: 

"By air, as by a thread, O Gautam», thia world 
and the other world, and all creatures are strung 
together.”*' 

As against the foregoing, wo hold as follows: 

The Parnin es'vtn-a is the abode of the heaven, the 
earth etc., because of the word ‘ A'tman ’ in the 
passage " Know him ulor.e, the A'tman.” 

What is tho objection to Viiyu, the SutritmAu, 
being denote'! by the word ‘ A'tman ’ 

The Sutrakara answers thus 

Aad because sf the doclaration (that he is) reached by the 
liberated (I. ill 3 ) 

It is none other than Paratnes'vara, because that 
Being is t" be reached by the liberated souls, — those 
who ire liberated Mom, name and form generated by 
the meritorious and sinful acts — as declared iu the 
followin'.' passages : 

• BrihudimoyaWft-CpSDishftd 5 — 7—2. 



THE VEDA'XTA-SU'T HAS WITH S'RI'KANTHA 
BHA'SHYA. 



{Continued fen m paijr 79.) 

THIRD PA'DA. 

This pada will be concerned with an enquiry into 
the meaning of suoh of the Vedantio passages as 
contain explicit marks of Brahman, as also incidental' 
ly with determining as to who is qualified (for the 
study of thus science) : 

The abode of heron, earth etc-, ii the Paramos'Tira, owing 
to the word' self ’ Cl- ill. 1). 

The passage referred to here occurs in the Mun- 
dakn-Upanishad and reads thus : 

“ In him the heaven, the earth and the sky are 
woven, the mind also with all the senses. Know 
him alone, the A'tman, 'and leave oft other words. 
He is the bridge of the immortal.”* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the beiDg 
spoken of as the abode of the heaven and the earth 
is the Paratnes'vara or some other being. 

• Mumlaka-UpaniaH&d 2—2 — 5. 
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“ When the seer se-s tbe brilliant maker and lord (of 
the world) as the person who is the source of 
Brahman, then he is wise, and shaking off good 
and evil, he reaches the highest Sam jam free 
from pensions 

“ Ar the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, losing 
their name and theis form, thus, a wise man, freed 
from* name and form, goes to the divine Person 
who is greater than the great ” + 

How can this be possible in Yayu ? Vayu becomes 
the Sutratman only a» ensouled by Parames'vara, 
inastni’ch as Yayn is one of the eight forms of the 
Par« ines' vara. Hence the conclusion that it is not 

Vayu. 

Hot the subject af Inference, far want ef its designation ; nor 
the living being (I- ill 3 ) 

It cannot be maintained that what is spoken of as 
the abode of heaven, earth etc., refers to Pmdhana as 
known by inference, inasmuch as it is the npadana 
or material cause of all ; tor, there is do word denoting 
Pradhina. Neither can it be the Jira, for, then, it 
would involve au incongruity. 

Bocaaae of Uw mention ef a distinction (I- lil. 1) 

Here a distinction is made between IV vara and Jira 
in the following passage : 

“On the same tree man (purusha) sits grieving, 
.immersed, bewildered by his own impotence. But 
when he sees the other Lord contented and knows 
his glory, then bis grief passes awoy.” t 

Wherefore He who is the Supreme lasrd (Pararocs'- 
vara) in Hunself cau alone be tbe abode of heaven, 
earth etc. 

Jy the eontar*. ! ill. 6 ) 

This section, indeed, treats of the Supreme, and 
begins thus : 

“ Now the supreme knowledge by which that 
Indestructible is known.”$ 

Wherefore also, the Puraines'xara is here referred 
to. 

And cn account ef preeeac* and eating (.. iii, 6.) 

And also because, after having said that Jiva eats the 
fruits of his actions, the s'ruti speaks of Him who 
shines forth without eating, in the following passage 

• Uuitihftkti-U]Kiiii»k'tt<i 3 1-3. 

t Ibid 3 t K 

X Muiulnka UjMiitiahatl 3— 1- J. 

$ MumUka Dpdtnislmd 11 5 , 



“Two birds inseparable friends, cling to the sar e 
tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit, the 
other looks on without eating."* 

Hence the conclusion that it is the Parames'vara 
Himself, distinct from the J'i£a, who is spoken of da 
the abode of heaven, earth etc. 



AdhlkaranaZ 

The Sutrakara proceeds to shew that unsurpassed 
Bliss is the result of reaching Parames'vara who, as 
has just b^eu described, has to be reached by the 
liberated souls : 

The Infinity (is Parames'vara) because of its mention after 
serenity (L iii- 7 ) 

Iu the Oliaudogya-Upanisliad, after declaring that 
“Infinity only is bliss,’’ the s'ruti describes the 
nature of the Infiuity as follows : 

“ Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, 
that is tbe Infinite.’ 1 '!’ 

Here arises a doubt as to whether it is the Para- 
mes'vara or some other being who is denoted by tbe 
word ‘ Infinite. 

(Purrapaksha ) : — The Infinite is some being other 
than Panamas' vara, namely Prana. When, as regards 
' name' and other things mentioned in. the previous 
passages, Narada asked “ Is there something better 
than a uame Sanaikurnira mentions “ speech ” 
and other thiugs, in snch words as ^ speech is better 
than a uame bat, after Prina, s'ruti introduces the 
Infinite without resorting to a question and an 
answer. Because Parames'vara is thus not the sub- 
ject of discourse here, therefore Prana is the Infinite 

As agaiust the foregoing we hold as follows . 
J’arames'vara alone is denoted by the word * Infinite,’ 
us coming after ‘ serenity.’ ‘ Serenity ’ tfteans Jura 
as spoken ’of in the s'rnti “ Now that serene being 
which etc." || And lie is referred to by the word 

Prana.' After him, the Infiuite is declaredjts some- 
thing different from him in the words. “ But in 
reality he declares what is beyond who declares the 
Highest Being to be the trne,”^ and so on. Here, 
after 'declaring that He who understands Prina 

• I hiil :tl 1. ~ 

♦ Op. cil. 7-2-t-l. 

; iwd. 7-i-v. 

§ Ibid. 7-3-1. 

Ibid S-3-4. 

v Ibid 7-17-1. 
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dechres tbat which is beyond in the word*, " He who 
mm this, perceives this, and understands this, declares 
what is beyond the s'ruti indicates, by the word 
'but,' that he who declares the Highest Being to be 
the True is superior to him who is mentioned above, 
— to him who declares that Prana is the Being who 
is beyond all. Tie retore it is to be concluded that 
the being who is called the True and is the anbj^pt 
subsequently spoken of as the Highest Being; is 
superior to Pr&na previously spoken of as the Highest 
Being. It is that Being who is described in a succeed- 
ing passage as possessed of the attribute of infinitude. 
He is even spoken of as A'tmsn in a passage next 
succeeding it, in the words “ Next follows the expla- 
nation of the Infinite as the A'traan.”t Wherefore 
the infinite is the A'traaD, none other than the Para- 
mes'vara, who is Superior to Jfvn spoken of by the 
word ‘ Prana.’ 

And owing to the appropriateness of the attributes (I. 111. 8). 

The attributes that He rests in His own greatness, 
that He k the Attnan of all, that He is the canse of 
all, and so on, are taught in the following passages : 

“ 0 Lord, wherein does He rest ? In His own 
greatness”! 

A’tman is all this.”§ 

“ From the Atman comes Prana ; from the A’troan, 
bope/'|| 

These are appropriate only when applied to Para- 
mos' vara, not to Jtva denoted by the word ‘ Prana.’ 
Wherefore, it may be concluded that Parames'vara 
Rhine is the Infinite, not the other. 

(Objection): — In the preceding adhikarana it was 
Bhewn that the liberated eonls attain eqnality with 
Brefhman, as said by the a'rtlti “ He reaches the 
highest equality free from passions. ’’^f Accordingly 
it is to' be cooclnded that the liberated sonls who have 
attained anion with Brahman remain separate from 
Him. In the passage “where one sees nothing else, 
hears nothing else, understands nothing else, thiit is the 
Infinite,” 1 ** it is declared that, when Brahman denoted 
by the Word ' Infinite' is Seen, there can be no percep- 
tion of the universe as opposed to Brahman. How to 
recondite this ? 

• Ibrf7tfc4. 

t Ibid 

JChh. Op. 7— *4—1. 

H bld. 7— **— 2 l 
bid. 7 — S8 — X. 

^Mnodaki'Uptiiiihid. 3—1 — 3. 

••Chh. Up. 7 — tt — 1. 



(Answer) : — Tbe«rn earring of the assertion that " one 
sees nothing else " when the Infinite is immediately 
perceived, may be explained as follows : He wboee 

nature is unsurpassed bliss, in whom — when .immedia- 
tely seen^tnerged, a man does not eeek to perceive 
colour and other sense-objects»with a longing for any- 
more pleasures, He is the Infinite, He is Brahfhan. 
Indeed, the various kinds of Sensuous pleasure are 
only the infinitesimally small fractions of Brahman's 
bliss. Accordingly the S'ruti says, “ All other crea- 
tures live on a small portion of this bliss.”* Where- 
fore here, a« regards Brabmnn, there can be no denial 
of duality. We need not specially investigate. as to 
how the perception of the- universe which is alien to 
the highest end of man can be avoided so long as the 
universe exists. For, iu the case of liberated souls, 
it is not the material (Prakrita) universe which is per- 
ceived by them. On the other hand, it is Brahman 
Himself, whose essential nature is unsurpassed bliss, 
tbat forms the object of perception in tne form of 
universe. Accordingly the S'ruti says » 

“ That, then, be becomes ; Brahman whose body is 
Light (akas'a), whose nature is true, whose delight 
is in Prana (Supreme S'akti), whose bliss is in 
Manas.”t 

There, the liberated soul is introduced in the words 
“ He attains to the state of self-effulgence, he attains 
to the mastery over manas,” and so on. In " he 
is the master of speech" and so on, he is said to bfe 
endued with speech and other sense-orgaos which are 
under his own control, which are non-material Japra- 
krital and perfectly pure. To him, then, on attaining 
to that condition, this visible array of the material 
(piakrita) universe becomes the very Brahman whose 
body is akas'a, i. i\, whosS body is tlte Light of spiri- 
tual corsciousness. This is the hidden meaning of 
the passage. Wherefore equality of the liberated sonls 
with Brahman consists iD their perceiving the nniversi 
as one with Brahman in essence. Hence the propriety 
of the whole doctrine. 



Adhikarana. 3 - 

Tht Akiksri (li yaremei'veral became of the inppartlag 
of (the universe; Including a'ke'i'e. (I- ill. 9). 

Tho passage which fotms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the Brih-daranyaka, and runs thus : 



• Bri. Up. ^ — 3 — 32. 
t Tait. Up. 1 — 6. 
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“ 0 Gargi, the Rrtihmans call this the Indestructi- 
ble ^.kshara). It is neither coarse nor fine, 
neither' short nor long, neither red nor fluid ; it 
is without shadqjv and so on. 

Here a threefold doubt arises us to the meaning of 
the word 'AKsImra' : does it refer to Pranii.ru, Jiva or 
Parames'vara ? 

(Pi'reajtakshn) : — One of the two, Pranava or Jlva. 
is denoted by tire word ‘ akshara.’ — How ? — It is but 
right that it should refer to Pranava inasmuch as the 
word ‘ Hkshara’ i* synonymous with ‘ letter.’ It is 
also right that 'akshara' should refer to Purusha or 
Jiva, as said i 11 the scriptural passage ‘ Purusha is 
termed aksliara.”t Wherefore they alone, hre re- 
ferred to by the word ' akshara ’ 

As against the foregoing we hold as follows : Here, 
it is Brahman who is denoted by the word ‘ akshara.’ 
Why ? Because the Akshara is said to support every- 
thing including ik;is'a. When Gargi asked •* In what 
then is the ilcas'a woven like wnrf and woof ?"J — 
that akas'a which is described as the basis of all phe- 
nomena in the passage, “ That of which they say that 
it is above the heavens, beneath the earth, embracing 
heaven and earth, past, present, and future, that is 
woven, like warf and woof, in the akas'a, — Yajna- 
valkya said. “ 0 Gargi, the Brahmanas call this i he 

Akshara In that Akshara then, O Gargi, 

the akas'a, is woven, like warf and woof.”|| We are 
taught that the Akshara so described supports the 
universe incfhding akas'a. Where else is*this possi- 
ble except* in the Paramntman ? Wherefore Para- 
ni es' vara alone is the being denoted by the word 
‘ Akshara. 

And that, by the command. (I iii 10). 

And we are taught th .t this support is owing to the 
hk'h command, as the S' rut* says, ‘‘ By the command 
of that Akshara, 0 Gargi, Sun and Moon stand apart ’ j 
Jiva cannot oxercke such a command over the world, 
as the S'nrti says that there cannot be ». second in the 
cojnmand of the world, in the passage, “One alone is 
Rndra they are not for a second Wherefore 

Parames'vara alone is denoted by the word ‘Akshara.’ 

* bri. Uj>. .I -R 8. 
t Kluiffuvuri (Jim. XV. 10. 

‘ t Bri. Up. 5 — 8 — 7. 

$ J bicl 5 S -7. 

I: Hri. Up. 5 — H — }1. 
f Jliid. 5— 9. 

## Atlinrv un'iius. 



And be cam* of tho oxolulon of dlotinetlon (I 111 11.) o 
“ Distinction ” means being a separate entity. The 
concluding portion of the passage, — namely, “This 
Akshara, 0 Gargi?* is unseen, but seeing: unheard, 
but hearing; uuperceived, but perceiving ; unknown, 
but knowing.” — excludes the idea of the Akshara being 
distinct from Parames’vara, inasmuSh as neither Jiva 
npr Pranava can be spoken of as seeing and being at 
the«6ame time unseen. Hence, the conclusion that 
Paiames'vara alone is the Akshara. 



Ad h I karana.— 4 

This Adhikarana is intended to show that the Para- 
mes'vara, though beyond the reach* of sensuous per- 
ception, yet becomes immediately perceptible to His 
devotees, as a result of His Supreme Mercy : 

Ho is the object of perception, because of the mention 
(of His attribute*). (I- ill- 120 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the Pras'na Upanishad and reads as 
follows : 

“ Again he who meditates with this syllable 4 Autn ’ 
of three matras, on the Highest Purusha, he comes 
to light and to the sun. And as a suake is freed 
from its skin, so is he freed fron^&vil. He is led 
up by the Suman verses to the Brahma-world, 
and than Him who is superior to the Jiva-mass 
be sees the Higher Purusha lying in the body.”* 
Here a doubt arises as to whether the entity Bpoken 
of hs the object of perception is the Parames'vara or 
some other being. 

( Pnrvapaksha ) : — He is not ihe Parames'vara. He is 
none other than the Hiranvagarbha, as the B'ruti 
speaks of the attainment of his regions, in the "words, 
‘by the Banian verses, he is led np to the Brahma- 
world.’ And the world ‘ Highest’ too is applicable to 
him who is the highest of the Jivas. Or, it may be 
Naraymm; for be is the being denoted by* the word 
‘ Pui u-ha’. He can also be spoken of as higher than 
the Hiranyagarbha who is the aggregate of the Jivas 
He sjone is knotvu to be designated by Pranava 
His nbodt* alone is deolared in the s'ruti to be intuited 
by the wise, in the words, '“That supreme abode of 
Vishnu do the wise ever see ;”t and in the concluding 
verse this fact is thus referred to : 

- # Op. Cit 5-5. 
f Taittiriya-Samliita 4- 2—9. 
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• Through the Rik-verses be arrives at thi8 world, 
through the Yajns-verses at the sky, through the 
Stm&n-verses at t^at which the wiae teach."* 

Aa agaiuat the foregoing to hpid aa follows : Here 
the object of the act of perception is the Pararnes'vara, 
because of the mention bf His distinguishing attribu- 
tes such as tranquillity in the following passage : 

“ The wise arrives at that which is tranquil, free 
from decay, frojp death, from fear, — the Highest”! 

Indeed, in the Hiranysgarbha who is a creatnre of 
the Pararnes'vara, no such attributes as tranquillity 
can exist. The term ‘ Brahma-world’ means the region 
of S'iva — the Para-brahman — which is worthy of attain- 
ment. Re, indeed, who is * higher than him who is 
superior ’ to tho Hiranyagarbha, the aggregate of 
Jtvas spoken of as ‘Jiva-mass’ — is declared as the 
object of meditation. Hence the untenability of the 
view that the Hiranyagarbha is meant here (to be 
the object of perception ). 

As to the assertion that Naniyana is meant here, 
it needs investigation. How can he be spoken of as 
eternally free, as the cause cf fearlessness, as the 
supreme, beyond all universe, as taught in the words 
“ free from death, from fear, and highest”? He is, in- 
deed, of the form of the universe- And how then to 
explain the statement that the devotee directly sees 
Him who is higher than Nirivana — than him who is 
superior even to Hiranyagarbha the ' jiva-mass,’ — 
Him who lies in the body as the AntaryAroin and is 
therefore called Pnrusha, Him who is Para-brahman ? 
Indeed, the s'ruti declares as follows : 

“ Superior to Nariyana is Brahman.’’* 

“True, real, the Supreme Brahman, the spirit 
(Purusha), dark and cyellowisb, celebate, diverse- 
eyed’’^ 

Wherefore it is but right to maintain that the s'ruti 
— “he sees the Purnsha lying in the body, Greater 
than the Great,” — declares bb the object of percep- 
tion Him who is called Purusha as dwelling in the 
Dahara-lotns in the body ; who is denoted by the 
Pranava, as declared in the ai-'uti," Designated by 
that (Pranava) which is merged in its root (the syllable 
»r) is He who is the Highest, the Malies'vara forcat 
Lord);’’ who, as said in the s'ruti “ Brahman who is 
greater than NArayiuia,” is greater than Narayana 

• Pnunu-U|M»iii»ha<l 6 -7. 
t Ibid 5-7. 
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who is the form of universe : who is true and . 
real, as devoid of all divergence in speech %nd 
thought; who, as possessed of three eyes, is said 
to be d<verse-eyed ; who, as coloured by the 
Sopremi Energy (Para-s'akti) called Uma — a word 
formed of the constituent ^sounds of the Pranava 
in their reversed order,— is described as darlf and 
yellowish ; who is the supremd all-transeendiqg Brah- 
man Now as to the assertion based on the s’ruti 
“ That Supreme abode of Vishnu ” : there is no in- 
congruity whatever, inasmuch as that very supreme 
form of Vishnu which, when looked apart from the 
universe, is made of unsurpassed bliss, is itsglf the 
Supreme Brahman called .S'iva. That is to say, there 
is no essential distinction between Vi«bnu and S'iva, 
the material and efficient causes of the universe, ex- 
cept what is due to a difference of state. 



Adhlkarana 5. 

Thus, it has been shown here that the Sakshatknra 
or direct perception of Parabrahman” the diverse- 
eyed, — who is above the universe including Vishnn j 
Brahma and so on, who, lying in the body as an act of 
Grace to the devotee, is called Purusha, who is as- 
sociated with Uma, the Supreme Energy (Parama* 
S'aktit, — enables His devotees who are always intent 
on His name, Pranava, to attain Him, by way of 
bringing about the cessation of all samsara. This 
adhikarana proceeds to speak of His residence iirthe 
body and of His worship ; 

Sahara (It Pararnes'vara), because cf the nert-jnentlqped 
(attributes) (I iii- 13) 

'Die passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the ChhAtidogya-LIpanisbad and reads 
us follows : 

“ Thefe is this city of Hjabman, and in it the palace, 
the small ( daharai lotus and in it that Dahara (small) 
akiis'a. Now what exists in that Daliara-nk/is'.i, that 
is to be sought^for, that is to be understood.”* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether it is the material 
ether (Bhutakas'al, or Jiva. ot» Paramos' vara that is 
denoted by the word * dahara. 

The application of the word ‘ aka- 
s'a being restricted to the material ether, ‘ Dahara- 
akas'tt 1 denotes bhutakas'u or material ether. Or, 
the word ' dahara ’ rofri-s to Jiva, because the word 
means ‘small in size’ ar.d is therefore applicable to 

• Op, Cits H“l-1 
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J{va who is anu, yf atomic size. J ‘ Dahara ’ cannot 
denote the aril-pervading Parames'vara. 

As agaiDst the foregoing we hold as fallows : 

* Daharn-ulcas'a is none other than the Parames'vara. 
Why ? Because of the attributes next mentioned, 
such is the attributes of being free from sin and so on, 
thus declared in a subsequent passage of the section : 

“ This A'tman is free from sin, free from old age, free 
from death and grief, free from hunger and 
thirst, of unfailing desires, of unfailing will.”* 
How can these exist in the Jtva who i* a samsarin, a 
being of the world ? Wherefore Dahara-akas'a is 
none other than the l's'vara, possessed of the attribute 
of being free from sin, and so on. 

And because of going and of the word. So indeed it is fbnnd ; 
and there Is an indicating mark (I, iii, Id). 

‘ Dabara-akas'a ’ denotes Parames'vara, also because 
it is declared that the creatures daily go into this 
Dahara-akas'a, and because it is spoken of as ‘ Brahma- 
loka’ in the following passage in the same context : 

“ As people who do not know the country walk 
again and again over a gold treasure that has 
been hidden somewhere in the earth and do 
not discover it, thus do all these creatures day 
after day go into the Brahma-loka, and yet do 
not discover it, because they are carried away 
by nntrnth.”t 

So, indeed, elsewhere the s'ruti speaks of the creatures 
thus going t j the Parames'vara, as found ip the follow- 
ing passage : 

‘ In the same manner, my son, all these creatures, 
when they have become merged in the True, 
know not that they are merged in the True.” J 

We also find the word Brahma-loka applied to the 
same in the following passage 

“ This is Brahma-loka, 0 King.” $ 

Moreover, evon leaving out of consideration the fact 
that the s'ruti speaks el»eichi:re of the creatures daily 
going to Brahman and refers to the Daluira-akns'a by 
the word ' Brahma-loka,’ we find ample evidence, 
showiug that Duhara-akiis'a is Parames'vara, in the 
section under discussion which speaks of all creatures 
going daily to Brahmau and contains the word 
Brahma-loka’ referring to Dahara-akfls'a. 

* ii, id. « 1 “ ~ 

t I till. 8-3—1'. 

1 II, id. G 0—2. 
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Battuta of Hit gnataeu— tha mpportlsg (of tfca ualvam)— flag 
found la thi» (Ethtri-t'ka'i’t). (I. Ui. 16) 

The act of supporting the universe, which consti- 
tutes the Parames'vara's greatness, is predicated of 
this Dahara-akis'a, in the following passage : 

“ NoW that A'tman is the limit the support, so that 
these worlds may not become jumbled-up.’** 

And this supporting of the nniverse forms the 
greatness of Parames'vara, as che following 6'ruti 
declares . 

“ He is the lord of all, the master of all beings, the 
protector of all beings. He is the limit, the sup- 
port. so that these worlds may not become jumbled 
up.”t 

Wherefore also, Dahara-iikas'a is Parames'vara. 

And it being well-known (that He is to be worshipped there)- 
(1. ill. 16). 

The Mahopanishad says .* 

“There iB that small lotus situated in the body’s 
inidst, free from sin, the abode of the great ; 
and therein is the Dahara (small) fikas'a, free 
from grief ; and that which is there within has 
to be worshipped-’’^ 

The Kaivalya-Upanishad says.- 

“ Having regarded the heart-lotus as free from all 

stain, and having contemplated the Lof-d 

Parames'vara, with His helpmate Uini.. as the 
Trilocbnna (three-eyed ),asNilakr»ntha(dark*neck- 
ed) as serene ” 

From such passages as these it is clear that Para- 
mes'vara associated with Uma is to be contemplated 
as dwelling within the small ’otus. For this reason 
also, Dahara-ukasa is Paramesv'ara. 

< Objection) : — From such passages in another Upa- 
nishad as '* In that akas'a within the heart, there 
reposes the ruler of all, the lord of all, the king of 
all,”§ it is clear that the Parames'vara is to be con- 
templated as dwelling in the Dahara nkasa within the 
small lotus. Here He is to be contemplated as the 
Dahara-Skiis'a itself. There is thus a self-contradiction 
in thv. Upauishads. 

(Anxiccr) : — Even here it is the Parames'vara dwell- 
ing within the Dahara-akas'a that has to be con- 

• III, [in. Up. 8— 4 1. 

t Uri. Up. 0 -4-22 

X Malifm'i Up. 10. 

S Hri. Up. 6—4—22. 
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templated. But, inasmuch as sinlessness and other 
attributes of Parames'vma are found predicated of 
Dahara-ak&s'a, Parnrues'varB may also bp spokfen of as 
Dahara-akas'a when conceived as' Chid-ambara, as 
enrobed in the Spiritual Light. 

(If yon uy that)- owing 9 referent* to the other- that (other) 
li meant hero, (we reply) no, owing to Impossibility 
(I. 111. 17.) 

( Objection ) : — The^other, namely jiva, is referred 
to in the following passage : 

“ Now that serene being who, after having risen 
from out this earthly body, and having reached 
the highest Light, appeals in his true form, that 
is the A'tman : thus he spoke.”* 

Therefore the akas'a nuder discussion can be no 
other than the Jiva. 

(Annwrr ) ; — No ; because the attributes mentioned 
above, such as freedom from sin, canuot pertain to 
him. Wherefore akas'a properly refers here to none 
other than Parames'vara to whom those attributes 
belong. 

(If yen sty tbit it is ji’vt) because of the subsequent (passage), 
(we boll that it speaks of ji'va) whose true nature has 
manifested itself (I. ill- 16 ) 

( Objection ) : — In the sequel, in Prajapati’s words, 
the s'rnti declares that Jiva is devoid of all sin and 
so on, thus : 

“ The A'tman who is free from sin, free from old 
age, from death and grief, from hunger and 
thirst, whose desires never fail, whose will is ever 
true, He it is whom wc must search out ; He it 
is whom we must try to know. He who has 
searched out that A'tman and understands Him 
obtains all worlds and all desires.” 

The s'rntj also speaks of the characteristic mark of 
Jiva — namely his association with the three avasthas 
or states — in the following passages : 

“That person who is scon in Iho eye, he is A'tman ; 
thus he said.’ + 

•Clilia. lf|HM»ib)i*a*l 8 -1-4. 

t Cliliit. Upanish:»<l H5. 



“ He who moves about happy In dreams, he is the 
A'tman.”* 

“ When a man being asleep, reposing, and at per- 
fect rflfct, sees no dreamy, that is the A'Unan."t 

Therefore it is right to say that Jiva is here referred 
to. 

(Answer) : — There is no forte in this contention. 
Here the s'ruti describes Jiva whose attributes, such 
as sinlessness, had been veiled by the body generated 
by his own beginningless sin and karma, bnt who, 
when afterwards become united to the Supreme Light, 
has his owu true nature manifested, as well a9 the 
attribute of freedom from sin and the like ; it Is not 
the Jiva who is of samsara. 

But the Dabara- akas'a denotes the Being whose 
several blessed inherent attributes are never hidden. 
Thus, the Dahara-akas'a bere spoken of is neither 
bound nor liberated. 

The reference serves & different purpose (I, iii, 19). 

The manifestation of Jiva’s true nature on reaching 
the Supreme Being denoted by the word Dahara-akas'a 
is 6poken of in the following passage : 

" Having risen from out this earthly body, and 
having reached the highest light, he appears in 
his true form.’'t 

Here the reference to Jiva serves to show that such is 
his greatness. Hence no contradiction. 

(If you hold that Jiva is hero referred to) because of the s'rutl 
speaking of smallness, this has been answercl. (I, ill, 30). 

As to the objection that, as dwelling in a amsll 
place, the Dahara-akas'a must be a limited being, and 
that it is therefore not the Supreme Being here refer- 
red to, — it bas already been answered in the sutra 

I, ii, 7. 

Mam'adkv v S'a'stiii, ii. a. 

I To hr cuntiniieit ) 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 

OF 

ARUL NANDI SIVA CHARIAR. 

{Continued,' from page 55). 

BHARKARlAN’S STATEMENT. 

Pabinaha Vasak. 

1. Though agreeing with the Mayavadi in regard- 
ing the Veda as Swayambu yet he differs from him in 
regard to the end of the Veda, and postulates both 
betham and abetham of Brahm. This philosophy 
we will expound herein. 

2. It is Chit that evolves by Parinama into this 
world and Jivas, so Sat (Brahm) is all. The Vedas de- 
clare the means whereby the bliss of Moksha can be 
secured. If these means are followed, the Jiva will 
lose his separateness and become One with Brahm. 
So the Payinam avadi states. 

His Refutation. 

1. Brahm cannot become this world, as the same 
entity cannot become matter and yet be separate 
from matter- If you instance the salt present in 
union with sea-water, even then, the nature of salt is 
quite distinct from the water and the subject cannot 
divide itself into subject and object. Why do you 
confuse yourself whose intelligence is so ponderable ! 

2. If you assert that this world forms only a frac- 
tional part of God, then this part becomes destroyed 
in time, and is reproduced from maya. If you say 
that it resolves into Brahman itself, then this portion 
of Brahman becomes mere insentient matter only, by 
reason of this origination and dissolution. And as 
you you/self evo’ve with th.s world, your intelligence 
aspiring to eoham cannot itself be real and cannot 
but be insentient matter. 

3. You instanced the seed as the Bralun and the 
tree as the world. Then your describing God as Eter- 
nal and unchangeable cannot be true and your Bmhni 
will change into insentient matter and die out again 
as such. Besides, when tho seed developes into the 
tree it has the support of tho earth (for nourishment 
etc.) but whence does your Brahmnn derive support. 

0 yon, who have become Brahman, you will be 
ridiculed by the world as mad. 

2. riu: need ami tlic tree, gold mill orniimcntg, sou, amt mil pro- 
duced from sea me tho familiar analogies uf this school. 



4. If you say that as from . gold is produced all 
kinds of ornaments, so all this world is God, then it 
must follow that there must be a person who created 
this world and persons for whom this world was 
created, as we infer from yonr analogy, persons who 
made the gold ornaments and persons who wear them. 

5. The Jiva cannot reach the Heaven of Moksha, 
if its intelligence and volition die out. Yet you say, 
he can reach Brahman by losing his intelligence and 
volition. If this individual intelligence &c. die out, 
then there is nothing to unite with God. If without 
such annihilation, yon can reach bliss, then wbv don't 
you enjoy it in this'body, but instead, try to rid your- 
self of it and subject yourself to ell sorts oi mortifica- 
tion. 

THE NIRISHWAUA SANKHYA SYSTEM. 

Prakriti divides itself into Mula, Pnriashtaka and 
Vikriti; and Stbula, Snkshuma and Param. The 
Purnsha evolving in conjunction with the evolution 
of the worlds and bodies fancies he is one with them 
and when he understands from attaining wisdom that 
he is different from Prakriti he attains Moksha. So 
the Nirisbvara Sankhya states. 

6. Mula or Boot is here identified by our commentator* with 

Chittn or Intellect, in which caae what Mr. Davlea says cannot 
be correct. He says, “The mental physiology of Kapila ia im- 
perfect. Tho ‘intellect’ (bnddhi) merely repreaent* aenaational 
ideas in a complete form to the gaie of the aonl and tho soul 
never acta. It doea not appear therefore how abstract idea* are 
formed or by what meana a course of reasoning can be parried 
on. The VedantiBts add a fourth faculty called Chitta, tho think- 
ing or reasoning faculty.” We are not rare also if he ia correct 
iu translating bnddhi as intellect and rhit/a as reason. See 
pp. +H and 40 Sirngnanabotham for our definition of tbeae terms. 
Pnriashtaka comprise Mount, Bnddhi and Jhaulara and the five 
tanmatra, sound, sight, touch, smell and taste. Vilsriti are the 
gross elements mid senses, -namely, fivo elements, fivo organs of 
sense, the eye. the ear, tho nose, the tongue and the skin ; tho five 
organs of action (Kanunidriju) the voice, hand, the feet, the onus 
nml the organs of generation. The SonMu/ii Kat ita gives a slightly 
different classification. Prakrit i (mula) is not produced. Prakriti 
in this sense is’ the Tamil word Paknthi (u®£). That which 
is produced is Vikriti, some us Tuinil (Vikuthi) ( Mahut or 
Bnddhi, and Alninkuia nml the •"> tn limn I I'll * lire both Paknthi, 
(u(g$) us they tire producing mid Vikuthi (sT^Jb) ns they are pro- 
duced from Muhi Prakriti. The rest 16 are Vikuthi only 

(including the 5 elements and ."> senses and 5 organs of notion and 
maims). The five tnumatrna tiro produced from Ahniikuni. So 
tho tiumhci of t at was (Prakriti) is vuriuusly given us 24 or 10, 
when we include the 3 tnnnintrns or omit them in tho enu- 
meration. Including Purnslia. the total number is 25- The Pid- 
dliuutu classification, us will lie seen from the table prililod'in 
No, 11, Vul. f of this ifinm rim 1 , Itccc,’ .. these 23 tutwas and 
(Histiilntes 11 more. r.f. Vnynsnmhitu, Purvu 25, Ch. 15. 
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u Ssakhya yogm prauddhtni tatvanjapi kaniehit 
8iv* sAstra prmnddham tatdnyanijapi critnasah.” 

Prakrit! is called Mufn ns it is the root of all the 24 tal- 
wm, and as it is the first cause and is c^pselees it is called 
Pnraw. The Puriashtaka form the jSukuhtiwn S urira. Tli 
gross body, Stula Sarira is formed of Manas, Huddhi, and Aliaukam, 
5 tanmatras, 5 Rentes, sand 5 organs of action. Mula Prakrit i or 
Pmdhana is called Avrafata or unmanif»*sted and the rest of the 
tatwas are called Yyakta or manifest. The manifested or neon js 
Rat, and the manifested is Asat (unseen). The soul or Pm‘nfho 
nr Bnman is nnmanifested or Avyata. Asat is explained ns 
+ l*iu or Jx&mtia** ?a/*> or ophrpfc'- rrbm by Saint 

Mcikandsn and Snint Aral Nandi and that this is the original and 
true meaning ami not unreal or non-existent or illusory will Ik? 
apparent from the leomed note on ‘Sat and Asat* from Mr. 
.1. A. Davies m. a., which we take the liberty to extinct to-ilaty. 
We stated elsewhere how this -misreading and uiismulcr- 
atanding and incorrect translation have hecn the parent 
«»f so ntnch confusion and tortuous reasoning. The phrase ‘Sail 
mid Vgat’ ami ‘neither Sat nor Asat’ occurs very frequently and 
n I way a in conjunction as a phrase in the Gita, Mu luiha ratal and 
T’ponishad6 and Vedas; and when it is said of (Soil or Soul that it 
is * neither Sat nor Aaut ’ the. meaning in intelligible enough if the 
phrase (Rat and Asat) mcann only Pmkriti (both unniuni feat and 
manifest), but it is quire unmeaning if (rod is spoken of as neither 
existing nor 11011 -exiating, neither real nor unreal. The mistake 
consists i » n nding into thcuo primitive words mistaken notions deve- 
loped in quite mcdionvnl times. The original meaning is still preserv- 
ed in jiopuhir language when a man states what In* saw with his 
own eyes ami saw with his own ears, that is Sat mul Satyam 
(i rutli) ami the rest is not Satyam. A hearsay evidence might he 
ax much of a truth by itself as direct testimony, and yet the luifer 
is alone truth, though a witness giving hearsay critic* ice is not 
liar. The word 2nt originally meaning seen and latterly meaning 
rrulh, and from truth to |K*rmnnency, and the only thing pprmn- 
nciit. thus it came to Ik.* applied to Soul, and God and as distin- 
guished from them, Prakriti was called Asat. and when the word 
Sut has been more often confined to God. lire word Su/nsid bus 
)n*eii brought into use to mean Soul or Puruslm. The same 
i-hanm'H can ho. traced in other words also, sis in the word Atmsi, 
which licginniiig to mean mere life, living ihing>, animals, living 
ImmK, nmiius, soul mul going up to God. lias been latterly eon li tied 
io mean Soul mul God. and neeessity to (list inguisli 

hei wire 1 1 these I wo • Atmas.' the words Puiiiiuut mn and Alum have 
ec*me iulo use. (lithe Tamil language these lusl. iiieaiiiugN have 
heroine lived. Alina inclining only Soul or Parnsha and iio| Cod; 
j,i„| |»,mnn.iHn:i meaning God; I hough owing in I he iveit.i Sanskrit 
revival, I Imuglil less writers of Tamil arc to 

confuse these words fob (’Uuihtinttm Si win hi . 

Xl.TK Ox MnWIXl. Ol S\T \M. .\NAT. i * 



Ther.* is a general misunderstanding of these levins as used in l hr 

philosophy of I In* Hindus, espeeinlly in the aval cm of Kapila. Sal is 
supposed to mean existence and A sal is llierelmi' ivpivsciil - 
e<l as its logical opposile. or, rather cinit radiciory, the negation of 
Mvxiracied from “The Jf<W«r *' by h A. I) writs, \i a.. 

\, >.. Turbuer’s Oriental series. 



lieing, or non-existence. Thus Dr. Muir writes : “ These ideas of 
entity snd non-entity scorn to havo been ficmiliar to the Vedic poets 
and we find it thus declared (B. V. X. 72, 2, 3*), that in the begin- 
ning non-entity was the source of entity. ‘In the earliest age of 
the gods entfty sprung from non-entity^ in the first age of the gods 
entity spring from non-entity -(asat).’ In the ^tharva Veda 
X. 7. 10.) it is said that ‘both non-entity and entity exist within, 
the god Skumbha and in V’. 25 of the tame hymn, ‘ powerful indet d 
are those gods who sprang from non-entity. Men say that that 
non-entity is once the highest membef of Skambha.’ The Taittiriya 
Upnnishad also (P-09), quotes a verse to the effect : * This was at 
first non-entily. From that sprang entity (Sat).” And in a note ho 
adds ; “ Tliis-phrase is also applied to Agni in R. V. X. 5. 7, where 
it is said that that god, being ‘a thing both Asat, non-existent (»>., 
linmauifested), and Sat, existent (t.c., in a latent state or in essence), 
in the* highest- heaven, in the creation of Dakslm, and in the womb 
of Aditi, became in a former age the first boon of our ceremonial, 
and isjioth a bull and a cow”’ (Progress of the Vedic Religion, 
Journal A. S., 18(15, P. 347). So also Professor Max Muller writes: 
“ Some of the ancient sages, after having arrived at the idea of 
A vyakritn, undeveloped, went even beyond, and instead of the Sat 
or Tn m», they postulated nil Asat, To as the beginning 

of all things. Thus wo read in the Chhandngya Upm.ishad “And 
some sav in the beginning there was Asat (not lining) alone, with- 
out n second ; ard from this Astit might the Sat Iv- horn”’ (Sans. 
Literature, P. 324). There is occasionally some confusion in tim 
minds of Hindu writers, especially the later ones, about the 
meaning of Sat ami Asrl ; hut, with Kapila and his exponents, 
Sul denotes the existence of things in the manifold forms of the 
external world, the Pnscun of Hegel, the Knturu vaturafu of 
Spiuoxn, nnd Asat is the opposite of this or the formless Pra- 
kriti. the mind-matter from which all formal existei.je lias sprung. 
Sat corresponds in each separate form to the ** bciug-this** of 
Hegel, and Kapila argues, as the German philosopher, that- “liv 
virtue of its predicate of merely being this, every something, in 
a finite.” n ml therefore it is an effect, Ik'CHIInc otherwise we could 
only conceive ir us absolute being, and thevcfoie unlimited. Soul 
w«8 Homething different from Ivor h . So in the S:itai>atha Brail- 
mnnn (X. 5.3.1.) it- is said, “in the beginning this universe was, 
as It were, ami was not, ns it were. Then it was »nly tl**tr mind. 
Wherefore it has been declared by the rishi, ‘There was then 
neither unu-cntity (asat) nor entity (snt)i for mind was, as it 
We iv. neither entity nor non-eiitiiv.” Tin* meaning is that mind 
is neither the primal matrer (Pmkriti). (which Kapila assumed to 
Ik* the .source of all formal existence), nor Tin- sum or existing 
things. The Vedantists taught that this primal maitcr was the 
Sakri, i iv productive energy of llr.ihma. So says Sankara clutr- 
ya “We f Vcdanl i*r* J consider ilinl this primordial slate of the 
world is dependent upon the Supreme D**»rv, (Parume.svnra) iiid 
not .self-depeudenl . Ami this stale in wliieli nv refer mu of 
ni*ceSsilv be assumed. it is essential for without ii the crea- 
tive action of Supreme Deify could not- Ik* accomplished, mji**c if 
In* wen* destitute <»Hii> Snkli, any »cliviti on his part would U* 
inconceivable. 1 ” (('orum.) on I he Brahma Sul ms. Muir's Sans. Ti \t« 

IV ll»4). The l*n 1 1 development of tin* Vedanlisi's doctrine made 
tin* external world i-i lie only inayn, illusion. Then* is u«*Hrly 
neither Sal m»r Asat. but I lie Supreme Spirit is absolutely tho 
All. Nailin' in only tlo* projection nT the line, or. as ll«*grl 
tliouglil. for he was issentially Vcilautisi. “ The i*l«*a its 
externnlil v. h» having fallen rronijitself into a without in lime 
and spur*' V Imi this is only itinniTcsInf ion of Ihe AJ»- 
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solute. " The Absolu^, the being-thfJtiwg (the Ultimate 
synthesis of ( eristence £n9 thought, of object and iiib- 
ject), pa see » through the three periade, and manifests it- 
aeJf as idea in, and for itaelf (thinking).; secondly, tn its 
being otherwise, or in obJectiveitSaa and extemalllg, (nature) 
thirdly, aa the idea which from *ta externality, has retnftied itaelf, 
(mind).” (ChaJ^afle, Hiat of Bpee. Phil. Eng. ed. P. 362). Aa 
Mr. Morrell has expounded hie Views and correctly, I may add, 
“ With him God is not a person, bat personality itaelf, i. r.»the 
universal personality which realises itself in every human 
consciousness, aa so many separate thoughts of one eternal mind... 
God is with him, the whole process of thought, combining in itself 
the objective movement ae seen in Nature with the subjective 
as seen in logic, and fully realizing itself only in the universal, 
spirit of humanity." (Mod Phil. II, 189). Pnre Vedantism ? 
thougl^llegel, if lie were alive, would protest, against snch a State- 
ment. But Kapila, was not aVedantist. With him, the aggregate, of 
existing things, and each separate existence, (Sat)., and the fSrmless 
Prakriti front which they issued (Asat), wereubjectivclyrcal and eter- 
nally distinct from Soul, though both Soul and Prakriti nrc eternal, 
and uncaused Or. Muir, however, refers to the commentators, on tho 
Big- Veils, who explain Asat as meaning, “ an undeveloped state” and 
adds that if we accept this statement, there will be no contradiction 
Asat does nntjiiean simply an undeveloped state but the state of 
pore or formless existence, of the primal snb6tancc from which all 
forms have sprung. It is clear, however, that if Asat means, an 
undeveloped 6tatc then Sat must mean, not the essence of 
anything, but a developed state, the development of the existing 
world as Kapila nses it. The writer of the Vedic hymn (R. V. X. 
57) meant to say that Agni was Asat, but, became Sat in the birth. 
(Janman), of Daksha and in the womb of Aditi. It is dear also 
that Kapila, in this part of his system, incorporated, an older 
theory, in which Asat denoted, at least the undeveloped state 
from which existing things have been developed. Sat was the 
whole of existent things. In Big- Veda. I. 9Ti, 7, Agni is called 
Sat ja gopa, the guardian of that which has a present being. 
There is also the germ of another part of his system in u hymn 
of this Veda. (X. 129). “ There was tlu-n neither Asat nor Sat.” 

There was only the one Supreme Spirit dwelling in self-existence. 

“ Desire, then, ’in the beginning, (agree) arose in It, which was the 
earliest germ of mind, and wise men there beheld in their heart, 
not being ignorant, that this is the bond between Asat am] But.” 
In the system of Kapila, it is an unconscious impulse on the 
art of Frokriti, or instinctive desire to set the sonl free from 



matter which causes the emanation of Prakrit! into the raatyjobl 
forma of developed life (Bat). This latter was, in Kapila's view, 
an effeot, because developed, and implying therefore n develop- 
ing cause. 

Mis Hefutation. 

1 . If the Purusha’B intelligence is pure, Prakriti 
cannot envelope it. As such, etren after. Moksha, he 
will become covered again. As we cannot get rid of 
thb evil effects of Prakriti by perceiving tbem to be 
evil with the aid of the Supreme Intelligence (Para, 
sakti or Divide Arul),'he enn never attain Moksha. To 
the Pure Being (God) there is no veiling by Mula- 
prakriti. 

2. When the Purusba is united to Prakriti, the 
Purusha’s intelligence becomes cleared up a little and 
with this it guides the dark PralA-iti and eats the 
fruits thereof, as does the lame man seated on the 
back of the blind man guides the latter, so the 
Purusha.is net the Lord (God). He who unites both 
and actuates their intelligence and activity is no 
other than the Ninmala (Hara). 

3. The Purusba is not self-luminous. Prakriti is 

• • 

insentient. Know that there is a First Cause who* 
evolves these two. If mukti is attained by knowledge 
(that you are not prakriti) no, you cannot get it by 
such knowledge. For removing the bondage, the help 
of the person who brought about the union is required. 
'This bondage will be removed by the” Grace of God. 
By following the fourfold path of Sariya, Ac. secure 
the Grace of the Ninmala God, and remove your phy- 
sical bondage. 

•J. M. NaI.I ASWAMI Pil.I.AI, II. A., B. L , 

{To be conticueil). 
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THAYUMANAVAR'8 poems. 



QppjsQfii-tm Qppjuttm* ajtisQmtQ 
QfitfQP* ppiiii^misS 
dtassp 0Q}ihjpQu)sir Qajtr*£0 aAbmStipjp 
QpfSB>9U iSip £p.OBi —£^s 



(Continued from page 84). 

QaSdiu Qpu>d^ta(mm ojqG'jxi O«i«i«00 
C<ub) 0(?> <2®0»«n>a>Giu/T 
jj/eaenpd S&dpaet p af&ni SguuOfw 

Q^ssn — (7«n dtcotaOv 
«qj iep*S£p «/<_8ws<r Qssat jpenQ 
i akp*p 8, a sr i ad m tr 
■JtP-£ fpfld&ntreir mpp&B 

LOdeofvttLiu 0 u f & or at <7 (ty 

aefidu. SS>LD tvflvuQ&di aaC u _g> Qpjsli *(30 
SipQf eVtOid 6T gpLD 

apneoevPmip eudQ puj0 erdaru t^8£&isndn 
aaaiQptf- Qu,<sr e#ajr3£ 

pmftGiu aSq^CiLjpp 0»«i rsafldssr Qa tevaa iBfj 
an if# lUjSiut pd pn 
^iciul t^csssr &ja*ovi—p£ g/onjuim 

ad8pp OP/ip8ajGu>. (aOO’) 

104. 0 Safchithdnand-a Siva, the undivided and 

indivisible whole extant in all ! I merely wear away 
wider complete despondency that I may not at all 
get Thy blessed Grace, inasmuch as, O Lord, 1 
cannot be confident of visiting again to-morrow, any 
person whom I might meet torday. The book of Fate 
lies quite concealed. 

Alas ! The God of death should come at any moment 
in a proud attitude and take away ihix physical 
body. Ib it all my merit that I should end this life in 
mere suffering although I have had good deal of 
straggle to acquire the spiritual knowledge by reading 
and by hearing? 

0 Supreme Lord, art Thou not cognisant of my 
internal desire to quench the fire of hunger by * 
stuffing up my belly either with fruits or with unripe 
fruits or with dead leaves or vegetables and sit silent 
in Thy contemplation in solitude, with my eyes 
closed for ever ?+ 

ID £ £LDp AlftQpS p (QwQlAabl GB iSpit *$€$(¥) 

susaSpt c_rar u>0iu*(BGpn<Lj 

<a>vi i—d£lsp Qu>piu£p*d 0papiip 

u>es8(2u>«D<_ iL/d^iSjp 

• c. /. 38th and 48th verves regarding 10 vital airs. 

t The Saint gives a caution to himaslf to invoke and get, if he 
ol« the Supreme Losd’s Arul before ever he should .discard his 
hod; whioh is quite uncertain, e.f ■ “Procrastination is the thief 
nf*time.” “ Winnow the corn while the wind blows." 



aoappeo itauuanL. aSfl£pi_ j aS SgsQldi r® 

m a in jp < 9 tp 

ar «r ^.3w ajd&uSp Igmsjy ^(nd^OLDar 
appevp icpaeQmdrt&d 

a£pwp Cu>/>isnfi8«u Q u ppm: n a iu a/ li a nedr 

&esrf£n0 p) esafieSp an Q(np 
* nepufi (w oj&gtw i— p £ psaituneir 

fd&pu or&p&suGw V'* 0 ®) 

10jT. 0 Satchithananda Siva, the undivided and 

indivisible whole extant in all ! 

What if a man is placed in the pleasures of the 
household, say, such as rejoicing in company with the 
women of pearl-like teeth charming and excelling in 
beauty and best conversant in Tamil in its three-fold* 
classifications, in a lofty palace, at the top-most story, 
so high as to reach the moon-centre aud so well 
built up of moon-stones as to, by itself, excite 
lust therewith, and where in front of the gate 
are arrayed the elephants which are as dark as the 
thick-gathered clouds? Or, on the other hand, what 
is the use t of merely living the secluded life of a re- 
cluse, say, sitting dumb in Yoga, controlling the 
breath, either in caves or in the summits of dark- 
wooded mountains where there are lairs of long-claw- 
ed tigers, lions or bears ? " 

la it not a fact as clear as day-light that those only 
can expect themselves to be saved who set upon Thy 
Divine contemplation in silence ? Is this not the 
fundamental Truth aimgdmt by the 4£i inis Sa«»ka &c. 

• The 3 classes of Tamil are (1) (Natural grammati- 
cal Tamil whether prose or poetry), (2) a Lj (Tamil od-pted 

to music), (3) s (dramatic Tamil). 

■f The Saint points out in this verse tnat thero is no evil, of 
household life; ucr any real bliss or benefit iu a life 

of mere yo^a practice. Under either conditions of human, life 
one would do well only if he should tix himself upon God’s 
Grace in contemplation, e.f. the Saint's stanza 

u # a i_L 4S> _ tomtit % 

iucfi mrjti d jiter inZm" 

(Just like a tep on its point mode to spin 

By moans of a oarm ; so do y ourself see 

That th* Lord rules all; and wore you, thru, to win 

TIT Lord’s Grace alone, in world or retire i be). 
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eas eScrr gjqQoiitq QxxveQpjui qj at <* 

prraLDpfijt 

#»tlSL /0 axtnpp wfdat ion m&Gujtt (U>p(d<u& 

UI>0UI^ 

qi i r S(i>) «? * pn-iGm eSatVnoujn 
GauatG(rp ui ngatGi—ek at Gqjit 
a.eBBIL/lBfa /£iyofi3w IBfl^llS^O G BJBVTUjP 
QputiuS ti/«w 

^pPQfiSt <ep6B£iV&0 Qd-'igl) tifi/# l§HJj9at>OJ 
GpSi uni* GmifhusuaGint 
GauLfG * a/sv&pi G uj n u L-i oj grid uiaffuGai 
5)as Qpp & j nwaion tSal 
ttppiDp Gi char tu n car (p(7^GLDerrafi onauS^p 
pcBuiG at p rOj/ieyGur (r^Qer 
anaiuift t^a e& o£aati—.pp ^euuitat 

<re-&pr at rip&euG 10 . («0*) 

106. 0 Satc-hithdnanda Siva, the undivided and in- 

divisible wholi extant in all !' Clear as a nelli* fruit 
on tbe palm are the four puriusharthax t announced in 
the Veda®amas. Of these tbe fourth and the supre- 
mest is the mpksha. To think of this Final End to be 
aimed at by the souls and to understand truly its 
nature. Different schools of philosophy define It differ- 
ently by means of several logical methods such as 
anumana% Ac- But in the soul’s undifferentiated 
anubhavcQ of the profound meditation on Thee, these 
logical reasonings cease to have any use. In that 
supreme state of Changeless Peace, there is no speech 
at all. There the souls in their absorbed state cannot 
say either one or two. 

The saying there is neither ‘Thou’ nor ‘1/ is 
simply a method adoDted to teach the£rud/tajnbfrdi;ana|j 
practice of Sariya, Kiriya, Yoga and Gnana. For, in 
reality, Thou art a Being as well as I am a being. 
Then what is meant by saying ‘ There is no indivi- 
dual existence ns ego or ' 1 ’*? |f Thou koowest it well. 
How can those percieve it who are yet not free 
from their anava or ignorance ? To make them know 
it, there is notbipg else we can pitch upon to compare 
with tho Moksha state or anubhava . 

* Ne,1 ‘ ■■ a k in<l «*f Indian fruit of grape-like appearance. 

t Vidff 4lst verse with \y>tea. 

X The 3 essential Logical meyiods are (1) Prathiatcha (obser- 
vation and experiment) (2) AnamAna (Inference) and (3) Agama 
(Testimony or Authority). Vide p. 3 of Biddhanta Deepika Vol. I. 
wtyjre mv esteemed brother Mr. NallasVami Pillai gives fuller 
details. 

§ Anubhava — experience. 

|| Vide notes to 53rd verse and c. f 9lBt verse with notes. 

IT It means that the soul can only live and act hf its co- 
existence with the Lord and by the power of the Lord; just as 
consonants can sound only by the help of the vowel. *a*. c. f. 
verses 8, 26, 50 with notes. 



Do Thou help me, 0 The Supreme End and Ai^i of 
my solemn initiation by my Guru Mauni, the silent 
teacher, by the Symbol of True Gnana. 

anu. jn p ido id^jgg eo^evjpi QaaipiGiDir 
ai—6i]ewF tun nDaen tpG tu id 
aiiioui pp J$^p e at iduib piofoup* 
apiSpp g>$nr ear pqyGen 

miniLurn a^arri^Gun en n ip p pi eu pi Gxt/s pGun 

aneneepaj Olocs (Sijiu* 
a mtijun® Sp si§at ansu$a Ofl/ff q^bqiSSsp 
suit ippfdgt)p Gu j>G u jp pt an 
fptun Qu jseuQ'i at QpatptfiiLt— pn piSdn at 
a^srr jn eu pi a/guot at(ya> 
e.uujG.b/ 3 aSQppredl sm&pQx/S QiuHpGisfi 
n/eoSGev iSeripQut sva(S)io 
pittunar aQ^Ssstm Qpsr d(§sr Qi -ataSafia 
s-ie^&etiiEI Q £ eu Q err Q& mem tii 
aieuufl ^aestr &aahtt— p£ p ai id r es 
&&&pn m tsp&ejGcD. 

107. O Satchithanandn Siva, the undivided and 
indivisible whole extant in all! 

No stones will be aimed at a tree which bears no 
fruits. So it is but Thy Grace that does set us (souls) 
to the cycle of evolution and that invokes our love of 
devotion and prayer to Thee ; Thyself being our 
Bene vol ent Lord ( Pathi )* nnd ourselve^Thy dependent 
slaves ( Pasus ) suffering under the°p<wa bhanda or 
bonds of life. 

But it has been the rule of custSm in this world of 
evolution th at those, who have had their hunger appeas- 
ed, praise Thee and those who have to suffer from want, 
upbraid Thee. Of these two methods, the first is the 
commendable one. And the vicious act of upbraiding 
Thee has to be avoided indeed, inasmuch as the 
Vcdagamas proclaim! that it is only by Thy adoration 
and praise that the souls can achieve tbe Highest End 
of Siva-Sayujya.X 

Since Thou posseasest also the motherly Forbearance 
and Grace, do Thou, my Lord, cause my mental 
agonies to disappear. 

R. Shanmuga Mudamar. 

(To be continued). 

* c. f. 25th verse and notes to ‘ Paaupathi.’ 

t c. /. notes to 37th verse. 

t c.f. notes to 41st verse for ‘ Siva-Sayujya.’ 
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ANCIENT TAMILIAN CIVILIZATION. 



We extract elsewhere from the Indian Social 
Reformer, what appeared in its editorial columns and 
notes, on the ‘ Pioneers of South Indian Civilization.’ 
The subject is one which, as may well he conceived, 
was nearest our heart and we were postponing its 
consideration from a variety of causes-, and we have 
to thank our learned contemporary for giving us a 
chance, by his characteristic outspokenness, for 
stating our own views more fully and thus remove 
some misconceptions from his mind as regards our 
real position. There is an absurd sentiment abroad, 
known by some high sounding (meaningless) names 
which is thoroughly destructive of independence of 
thought and honest criticism, and before which, as 
we will show, even the boldest and truest minds Have 
quailed. Its baneful influence is being felt in the 
cause of religion, and humanity and truth. To pro- 
ceed with our subject, we wish to settle the termi- 
nology bv which we can describe South India and the 
South Indian people. Nobody dares now use ‘ Tura- 
nian’, though we used to hear it in our school-boy 
days. ' Dravidian’ was brought into use by the late 
Bishop Caldwell, but even this is dropping, out of use. 

' South India,’ 'South Indian peoole’ and ‘ South Indian 
languages’ are more often used now bnt even these 
are too unwieldy and cumbersome. We want a 
word as elegant and as short as ‘ Aryan,’ and no 
better word than ‘Tamilian’ can be thought of. 
The Reverend Dr. Pope gives reasons for giving 
preference to this word, in his first paper on the 
‘ Poets of the Tamil lands.’ contributed to the 
Atriatic Quarterly Review and which we extracted in 
opr columns. The people of Malabar see no objection to 
ft. The difficulty is with the Canarese and Telugu peo- 
ple. The Canarese people woatd seem to occupy aback 
SB 



seat now for liteAry purposes, ^her do not seem to 
know themselves nor their relations to their neigh- 
bours. Even they can be made to see how purely 
Tamil is« their language and* customs. ,When we 
heard sdme Canarese songs, the quaint old harmony 
of the Devara hymns seemed*to strike our ears. The 
TeUigu people have been the worst to subject them- 
selves to Sanscritic influences, and they wili be the 
most difficult people to be dealt with. However we 
wish to give greater currency to Dr. Pope’s choice. 
The oldest Tamil writers spoke of ‘ Vaaa-mori," and 
* Ten-mori,’ and ‘ Aryain and Tamil,’ and to them it 
did not seem to have occurred that any other 
language could stand irr comparison, much less in 
opposition to these two. Saint Appar speaks of God, 
“ 3j,iPujjt ptfiGifi inirsra/sri " Saint Thirumular 

also speaks of Aryam and Tamil as the only primaeval 
languages [vide stanza 9, p. 81 of this volume). Saint 
Gnanasambantha considers Aryan and Tamil as the 
ODly two languages worth learning. “ ^eSuj^Q^,n<B 

We next wish to note our perfeot agreement with 
the views expressed by our contemporary, though we 
in no way fall back from our viewB already expressed 
by us in these pages. Our friends well know thaw 
we have been expressing these views ever so long 
in private, and we however communicated them in 
brief in a letter to the Weekly Review (Madras) 
sometime in i{'96 and we extract the whole article 
here, as its importance is more felt by what we hear 
of certain’doings from Sivakasi. 

“L)b. Pllxy Andy's HOl-.nv. — In re your editorial note 
on Dr. Pulny Andy’s hobby, permit me to make the 
following observations. As iu some of these questions 
you can look at a tiling from many points w of view, 
you may consider the question from its historical 
bearing* bow these castes originated and whether and 
when these underwent changes, Ac., and the qnestions 
which thus open up are of vast importance. Several 
of the castes have thus received interest; and am Vng 
them Vanniyis call themselves Kshatriyas and the 
Shanars call themselves also Kshatriyas, aud *hese two 
castes with the Kammalas, being" rich and intelligent, are 
able to fight out their own wa 3 ’. The Knrumbers are a 
much despised ancf backward community; bnt European 
antiquarians have come to tbeir help, and the herd. 
Foulkes supposes that they with the Vanniyas are the 
remnants of the old -pre-Chola dynasties of Chalokyas Ac. 

Of coarse I do not belong to any of these castes and con- 
sequently .cannot be accused of taking sides. Still I am 
bound to say their claims have some sort of fonndation or 
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other. But there is one ^uodaroeutal fallacy in the con. 
side ration of this question and whicli fallacy has been 
pointed ont and yet ignored in other fields than in ques- 
tions of Ethnology. The fallacy is to seek for sanction 
and precepts from the Vet! ns ^nd other Sanscrit books for 
a people who are essentially Tamilians. It is my view 
that Tamilians were not derived directly from the settlers in 
the north during the Indian Vedic days , and that the Tami- 
lions did not emigrate from the north of India to the south by 
cholCM or by force ; that they are not to be identified with the 
people whom the Vedic settlers encountered and called Dasyus ; 
that if they did settle in the south from outside, they dill so by 
the sea and not by land and through mountain ranges, and 
that they came from Assyria and Asiatic Minor, the oldest 
seat of ancient civilization. I farther think, that once they 
entered India by the western sen-gate they spread themselves 
rapidly over the whole of South India up to. the Dandakaranya 
and the Vindhya which at that time must have, been impassable, 
and that they developed their letters and arts and sciences and 
law ami Government which, at the time, they came in contact 
with the northern settlers, must hare been in a sense perfect- 
About the same time or probably Inter, the Vedic people 
settled in the nvrth and developed their arts and civiliza- 
tion ; and perhaps, for thousands of years, the people in 
the north bad no idea of the people of the south, atx] if 
they had any, they probably stood in the relation of Lord 
Salisbury’s hlackman and the orthodox Brahmin's white 
.barbarian. The poiut which I wish to draw out is, that 
the Vanniyas or Shnnars may have occupied positions 
of as much respectability as they now claim among 
the orginal Tamil people ; but probably suffered a 
disgface when- the Brahmans came down to tliu south 
and effected their own supremacy by flattering the 
ruling princes by telling them they lire descended from 
the illustrious race of the .Sun and the Moon. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to account for the 
fact, of the great ruling dynasties of the south 
having left no trace whatevei’. The case of the Candiun 
exiles in the pi-esitfency lias giveil me a cine. After their 
exile here, they have contracted relationships w : th some 
of the indigeuous Balija class and call themselves Naidus 
and, in course of time, all traces of their origin will be 
cu-ipletcly washed out of their nxinds or if they do, nobody 
will easily believe their claims. I doubt, not therefore 
thet when one dynasty upset a previous one, the latter 
were forced to flee the country and seek homes elsewhere, 
and there, hide their name and origin and become hewers 
of wood and drawers of water and undertake such low 
occupations, as were despised by the other sections of 
the community who found fevour or wei’e tolerated 
by the new dynasty. Such questions therefore derive 
importance in one way, namely, if these despised 
caetes should recognize their old high position and 
should therefore bestir themselves and strive to better 



their position by education, Ac., I should say they should 
have all honour and glory. In such a case, a qniet langh 
from an outsider will not be meet at all. Of course, as 
I have already stated, there is mi element of absurdity in 
their adopting and iiletti ifying themselves with such foreign 
names as Brahman or Kshatriya, in the same way as a high 
class Hindu should assume European dress and call himself 
oil European. (I purposely abstain from another comparison 
whicli their enemies would suggest. f Apart from these 
considerations, of course, the question is at no moment fo 
any party and the historical and antiqnarian intei-est 
altogether being wanting in the Indian lie is disposed no 
doubt to treat this question offhand. The question, however, 
which I have raised here, in regard to the distinct origin awl 
development of the Tamils and Aryans, is of very great im- 
portance though it has attracted very few writers in the field, 
though the able dissertation of Mr. Nelson is an important 
contribution to the. subject so far as the domains of South 
Indian Law is considered .’’ — The Weekly Review. 

We refer more particularly to the portions italicized, 
and we may be allowed to say that we were the first 
to broach the notion that the Tamilians had no sort 
of connection with tlif north or the northern settlers, 
and they never derived their letters or arts or 
civilization from the Aryans, or at any rate, we never 
before remember to have seen or met with the theory 
suggesting a sea-route across the Arabian Sea from 
Assyria. The theory most prevalent somo decades 
back was the aboriginal theory. Then came the r.heory 
that they were aborigines conquered by the invading 
Aryans, who called them Dasyus and drove them south. 
Then emue the theory, the latest, that they wi-x'o also 
A ryans or pre- Aryans, like the Celts and Oyniri in Ire- 
land who were gradually forced down south. In 
regard to the Tamil language it-elf, our old Tamil 
Professor — no — Superintendent of Tamil studies, — 
himself a Tamilian from the extrume South, used 
to hold forth that it was derived altogether from 
the Sanscrit, though his successor in the chair spoke 
of the affinities lying deeper between Sanscrit and 
Tamil, and spoke of the two peoples living. togetlier 
in the father land, at a very remote time, and used 
to derive every Tamil word from Sanscrit by all sorts 
of tortuous processes. We wei’e however inclined to 
think at ona time that the relation of Tajnil to 
Sanscrit would be like that of Anglo-Saxon to Latin 
and Greek ; and though this mey be true still to a 
certain extent as regards the outermost polish, yet 
could not be true as regards the origin of the two 
peoples and their languages. Nearly all these theories 
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■ng^egted a connection with the North somehow or 
other and we had first to disabuse onr mind of all such 
notions and the mnin lines of argument we followed 
were the following. The Tamil people fio not bear 
any marks of a conquered race. If they are, rather we 
should say, were, prind of any one thing it whs of their 
independence, and as it is his speech which brings 
out a man’s real nature, we see in the Tamil language 
a vigor, and independence displayed which is 
nnparalled in the histflry of the world amidst similar 
surroundings. The early Tamil write»s were so 
scrupulous as not to admit foreign words and the-.r 
influence must have been so great at one time that 
even Aryan writers dared not-take liberties with the 
language. Its influence was so great that it brought 
the whole body of Aryan settlers in the §outh under 
its complete sway, so that we have, as we had already 
remarked, very few works of any importance written 
in Sanscrit by South Indian Aryans before the 8 th 
and 9th centuries after Christ. It was not the case 
of the Aryans taking the Tatuilians under their 
wings at first ; though there can he no doubt that 
under the later Dynasties of ft-ndya, Chera £.nd 
Chola which upset the previous and more genuine 
Tamil Dynasties, they gained more in power and 
influence. If a conquered race, they cannot boast of a 
proverb, “ i~ip>g*ar>*-u$av, 

‘ all the learuedVen (brahmins) wait at the gate of the 
cultivator’, which by the way expresses the dignity 
of labour in no measured terms. The Tamilians 
never, at any time, called themselves ‘ Dasa,’ as do 
the people of the North audit is in the so-called more 
civilized districts, and among the more civilized uon- 
Brahmins, that the term Sudra is used, and one 
Tamil writer tried to bring into use the words Sat- 
sudrn /t and Asat sudra i,**p 

* otherwise each one called himself by his respective 
calling, t.raue, or profession. There was no castes 
then, unless the social distinctions into <utti* 

gj r and — u ri can be called so. Till within half 

of a centusy or so, all the real temporal power, all 
the land, all the wealth, and the professions were 
coniined to the non-Brahmin classes, though ther e were 
no doubt exceptions to the rule. The terms j^njru/f, f 
.fiipaiitj uniuun* , which we^e common 

names at first to describe the learned, aud wffleh were 

• In the oldest Tamil works Brahmins are called M.ndaliyan. 
In Ceylon, it is still conferred by Government as a title. 

t fn the old pial schools, the pnpila addressed thmr teacher 
always ns opta*, whatever the caste of the latter may have been. 



subsequently Ipplityl to the Biraha^, yttfaWfc, 
in what character they became known to th^Tamilia^jr 
for the first time and when they came. '93)97 had 
teachers, and writers and bardg and aagas among 
themsel ve» and so conld appreciate these new. people, 
If they were not a conquered race, they, would not 
have found their way to the sooth by mere choice, 
leaving the most fertile Indus and Oapgetic plains* 
crossing those formidable obstacles of- the Afcodhxe 
and Dhandakaranya. The story of. Agaafcva sub? 
duing the power of the Vindbya hfountein refect 
evidentlj' to the fact of the Brahmiq being WW ppjt 
to cross to the Tamil country, and his learning 
Tamil from the Supremo S^ya cannot be mistaken in 
its import. When the story of Ramayana opens, wp 
see Agastya already settled in the Tamil country 
and though we find that other stray settlers a lit^lp 
to the north, were molested by the tribes liviqg there, 
yet Agastya is reported to be all powerful in tup 
extreme South, having conciliated the people, and 
become one with them ; and the Rainayana record* 
that it was through his influence, the exiled and dee* 
pairin'? Rama got the Pasupathastra from Siva t.e 
the co-operation and support- of the Tamil tribes, to 
recover his lost wife from the hands of the chief of 
Singalese fa fierce people even now) whose codmry was. 
not so far removed from the main land as now. And there 
can be no excuse for the writer of the Rainayana for his 
ungrateful and ungenerous travesty of the Tamilian?, 
and the gross exaggerations and hyperboles he. 
deals with ; and the only excuse conld be &hat he was 
altogether ignorant of the Tamil people.. Oriental 
Scholars say that the work itself is later than the 
actual composition of M >habharata, and if so, th,e 
book should have been written from a wkirse cause 
than mere ignorance- Thovery next -work in’ order 
of date, as it is usually reckoned, is the Mababbarat^ 
and we find that at that time, the Tamil land bad a 
settled form of Government and a polity, and the con- 
querin'? hero could only hope to acnieve his ohjeff 
by intermarriage. The position of woman vfas one of 
complete subordination under the Aryan Polity, 
we do not hear of a single princess who held sold ipa 
gal sway. On the other Hand the position of women 
in the Tamil land ie that of an equal, if not more, 
in Mnlabar, and the Heads of the Pandi and the KkvIa 
were Queens. 

If therefore they did nut come from the, qortbj tl) 0 jf 
must have formed the aborigines or if they 
from outside, where did they came fro m ? If wqoan 
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forget for a wbJe oor prejudice against the word 
aborigines* and if we can believe in the tradition of 
there having been a vast continent south of Cape 
Comori^, whence »H humanity and civilization flowed 
east and west and north, then there can ne nothing 
strange in our regarding the Tatnilians as the rem- 
nants of a pre-deluvian race. Even the exiting 
works in Tamil faintly speak of 3 separate deluges 
which completely swamped the extreme southern 
shores and carried off with it nil its literary treasures 
of ages. And it stands to reason why, in South India, 
unlike in anoient Chaldea and Babylon, none of the 
old records of the pre-historic civilization are absolute- 
ly not forthcoming. The Pi.Imleaf, the readiest material 
and the most fragile";' one which the Tamilians had, 
must also account for it. However, this theory stands 
on uo historical or scientific footing. And when we 
remembered that the earliest route known to the 
Europeans was by the sea and that even in days of 
King Solomon, there was a brisk trade between his 
country and Western India, and from what Dr. 
Caldwell had pointed out there were a number of 
Tamil words in the Hebrew and when it was known 
that there were a large number of words common 
to the Tamil and Assyrian or Sumerian, and what 
important part the monsoon winds play in the 
Arabian Gnlf, it does Dot seem improbable 
to conclude that the first settlers in Western 
Igdia must have been sailors or merchants coasting 
'along the Arabian Sea who were driven thitherward 
by adverse -winds and stranded. In this- connection, 
we publish below extracts from the correspondence 
we bad with the late lamented Professor P Sundaram 
Pillai. The argument turned on the fact whether the 
original of a certain work was Sanscrit or Tamil, and 
he held that It was the latter against the received 
tradition and he wrote to say (letter dated 3 1 st 
March 1896). 

• ••#** 

' “ On the contrary, the 2nd point of difference implies a 
gpbstaotial divergence of views with respect to the Historic 
position of onr Saiva Iteligion and Philosophy. With all 
deference to the Vedas, which have subsequently become 
the Dravidian as well as the Aryan Bible, I believe the 
Saiva system of thought and worship peculiarly our own. 
With onr usual complaisance we have surrendered onr 
right to it, no less than to the temples which, you know, 
were originally constructed by ns and administered en- 
tirely by onr and which it is now a nollotion for 

them to enter and worship with 4c. atnmuten 



ypOptBssu uiioLf r^ia. is a significant pr.verb 
applicable in many ways to the history of the poor 
Dravidian race. Please think over the matter calmly and 
in the spirit of k^stcnucal criticism. I can’t hope to 
convince you of the truth of my statement in the course 
of a letter however long." 

• • • * * . * • 

We wrot9 in reply that though we differed in regard 
to the particular book in question, we were in the 
main agreed as to the independence of the Tamil 
race. This brought a reply on 19th December 1896. 
****** 

I aui glad, indeed, you are feeling your way to accept 
the truth I conveyed to you by the proverb of the snake 
and white ants. I regret I have not yet been able to for- 
mulate my theory for popular conviction : but am doing 
what I can to prepare the minds of gentlemen like you 
from Ceylon to Bangalore for the full recognition of the 
truth when publicly announced. The Vellalas who form 
the flower of the Dravidian race have now so far forgotten 
their nationality as to habitually think and speak of them- 
selves as Sudras (and even more stupidly as Vaisyas) 
exactly as the iguonant among them call themselves iu 
courts of law as of ucpu, at the bidding of the so- 

called Geups&mi a Christians. In fact to tell them that they 
are no more Sudras than Frenchmen and that the Aryan 
polity of castes was the cunningly forged fetters by 
which their earliest enemies — the Aryans of the North — 
bound their souls v^hich is worse than binding hands and 
feet might sound too revolutionary a theory, though his- 
torically but a bare fact. I have converted privately 
several to this opinion among the leaders of the commu- 
nity here and there : and I must go on with the work, 
sometime more, in the 9ame noiceless fashion before I can 
trust myself to print. Most of what is ignorantly called 
Aryan Philosophy, Aryan civilization is literally Dravidian 
or Tamilian at bottom. The idea of jenmau, of Karma 
of Maya and of Divine Grace or can be directly 

proved to be ours, and most of the great* thinkers and 
philosophers and even poets who pass for Aryan are our 
men as Europeans nre now beginning to find out. But I 
cannot go further just now in the course of this letter. 
Let the idea work in youfndyou will find euofigh of proof 
yourself. What a lamentable history is ours ! It crushes 
my heart to think of it” ! 

• *•••• 

We also •ommunicated to him the letter we wrote 
to the Weekly Beview and he expressed his perFect 
agreement with us, though another Tamil Scholar asked 
us for our proofs. In the editorial contributed by him to 
the Madras Standard on 30th January I8y7, under the 
heading of the ‘ Basic element of Hindu Civilization’, 
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betook mope courage and came out with his views in 
-Stronger language than in his letter, which wr also 
extract, so that it may not go altogether into oblivion. 

“ The history of Indian Civilfz&tfSn is the old story of 
the Giant and the Dwarf. The victories in it are the 
viotories of the raunt^ig Aryan, while the wounds are 
the wounds of the bleeding pre-Aryan. Onr Dwarf to 
boot is the most self-denying of ethnical units imaginable, 
claiming nothing, rejoicing in small mercies, and glory- 
ing in accepting any nickname his proud, disdainful, 
partner may be pleased to bestow on him How much 
of the justly celebrated Hindu Philosophy, Hindu Litera- 
ture and Hindu Learning may be due to the despised non- 
Aryanracesof India, and how littje to the Brahmins who 
appear long ago to have grasped tE% key to it, is perhaps 
the hardest problem that the scientific historian of India 
will ever have to encounter. To the people at large even 
the all-important ethnical distinction of Aryan and non- 
Aryan is as good as inconceivable. Even the best educated 
among the latter arc lost in the senseless • scramble 
to rise to the snppo3ed superior grades of Aryan castes, 
as little applicable to them as to the members of tile 
‘celestial empire.’ These of them who have learned to call 
themselves the Sudras ‘ the wretched' exactly' as the ignor- 
ant Hindu complacently speaks of himself as of‘ Ajnana 
Matham’ at the biddiug of the Christian missionary, 
consider it the acme of social elevation to be known as 
Vytias, meaning simply the masses or the people»at large, 
while the class^ajmlow them snch as the Shanars or the 
Elavat nspire to the name of Kshatriyas, probably on the 
principle of asking for a thousand in the hope of getting 
a hundred. How ladicrous, and yet how melancholy, are 
the efforts made by a Vellala, a Coorg, a Kayasta to 
shuffie off the natural dignity of his own independent non- 
Aryan position and to pa3s muster as a Vaisya, a man of the 
masses ! It will take long, long, indeed, therefore, for 
native scholars to shake off the shackles of current notions, 
and to face the problem with the requisite cahnuess and 
independence of thought. Till then, we have to depend 
only on European research, subject to all the disadvanta- 
ges that foreign scholarship is naturally heir to. Already 

with the beat among the savants of Europe and America 
such as Gqldatncker, Muir, Max Muller, Cowcl. Deussen 
Charles Johnston, and others, ’the truth has found unre- 
served acceptance that the grouud-work of Hindu Philoso- 
phy is not Bmhmiuical, that neither the doctrine of ail 
all-embracing sopracouscious Bralnnan nor of ar- Atma 
bent upon abaorption into it, nor again of Mfrya.jjf Kaimu, 
or metampsychosis is consistent or compatible with 
the system of ceremonials and “ the milking of Gods ’ 
for material advantages which alone the early Aryan 
invader of India was capable of -couceiving as religion. 
Most of the Upanishads— those hoary compilations 



which still contirtio to be the wqpder of the world 

contain internal evidences of a most unmistakable charac- 
ter of their origin fti an altogether different tribe, red 
in colour # as opposed to the wh^e foreigner, but subse- 
quently admitted into the Aryan polity under fhe name of 
the Kshatriyas. Pregnant witfy history is -the declaration 
of King Pravahana in the Brihad A r any aha when address- 
ing-Uddalaka, the Brahmin, he .Bays : “ This wisdom never 
hitherto dwelt in any Brahman." A Rajanya, like Pravahana 
was Visvamitra, the author of the Gayatri — the holiest 
of the Brahmin holies — and to the same non-Aryan tribe 
belonged Buddha — the Light of the East— and of a tribe, 
though somewhat different, being the black one, but yet 
equally pre-Aryan and Scythian, was born Krishna. whose 
divine^ song is so unparallelad in beauty and in truth. 

“But the attempt to find the basic element, of Hindu civili- 
zation by a study of Sanscrit and the history of Sanscrit 
in Upper India is to begin the problem at its worst and 
most, complicated point. India south of the Yindhyas, 
the Peninsular India, still contim. i to be Indio proper, 
Here the bulk of the people continue u timftly to retain 
their pre-Aryan features, their pre- Aryan janguages, their 
pre-Aryau social institutions. Even here, the process of 
Aryanization has gone indeed too far to leave it easy for the 
historian to distinguish the native warp from the foreign 
woof. But if there is anywhere any chance of snch snccessfnl 
disentanglement, it is in the South ; and the further 
South we go, the larger does the chance grow. The 
scientific historian of India then ought to begin his study 
with the basin of the Krishna, of the Cauvery, of the 
Vaiga rather than with the Gnngetic plaints it has Ween 
now long, too long, the fashion. 

It is impossible, therefore, to exaggerate the value of 
any undertaking which endeavours in any ‘dirccflou to 
expand our geneial knowledge of the South— onr know- 
ledge of the ancient Dravidiau civilization, Dvuvidian 
Literature, Philosophy or Religion, the vestiges of which 
in however altered a gurB, Tlo still present themselves at 
every tui^i. Of these, the Jiaiva Siddlianta Philosophy is 
by no means the least important. It has been justly 
styled by that able and amiable Tamil scholar — Dr. Pope — 

‘ the choicest product of tin- Dravidiiin intellect. 

It is melancholy to note that the Professor bad 
actually .started from his liome^jnst before hiP death, 
on a lecturing tour, and alas ! The country has lost 
altogether tiie matured wisoom of a cultured Tamilian. 
We, however, thijfh he made a mistake in coupwng 
and confusing the N’or^h Indian uon-Brahmins and 
Tamilian'. As we. are afraid our article is spun out 
a good deal, we stop to-day, hoping to pursue the 
theme at 4 more convenient moment. 
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LORD SAMBANDHA AND AN UNKNOWN 
TAMILIAN PROSODY 

It is not ets y to trace tlie existence of any prosody 
common to the languages of the 

Tamilian Prosody an* Tamilian group. No body ever 
suspects that the prosody of 
Tamil can have anything to do with its6ister languages. 
The prosodies of the Tamilian languages seem to 
differ so immensely and so radically from each other 
that one hardly suspects the possibiliiy of detecting 
anything common to them. No doubt the prosodies 
of Telngu and Canarese are apparently identical with 
a few points of deviation. Malayalam, we hear, hus 
nothing more than Sanskrit prosody, a fact shewing 
the recent origin of its poetry. But the establish- 
ment of a common Tamilian prosody with the compa- 
rative history of the several prosodies of the Tamilian 
languages has been not only an impossible task but 
altogether^an unsuspeoted fact solely on account of 
the greatest obscurity in which Tamil prosody has ever 
been involved and the extreme and surprising scauti- 
nes of its treatment by Tamil writers. There has 
ever been a great disproportion between the immense 
and ever-growing poetical fields of Tamil literature 
and the inflexible nature of its limited prosody which 
was apparently completed in ancient days and could 
not oonsistently with its ancient dignity be interfered 
with in the opiuion of Tamil prosodians. 

Tamil prosody may be instructively compared to the 
ancient Common Law of England 

Tamil prosody resem- , 'having completed its develop- 
bles English Common , 

La W . ment in the sense that a girl 

completes her education and 
having suddenly grown prim and dry and become to a 
great extent Jun strictuni-’ that is to say, a system 
positive and inflexible and one which is unable to 
accommodate itself to the exigencies of a larger world 
than the school in which it had been formed.” But 
the defects of the Engiish Common Law have been in 
time remedied by its handmaid equity and it is a mys- 
tery why Tamil prosody which has become unfit for 
further development and which no writer who had any 
reverence for antiquity could venture to tamper with, 
has not been supplemented as Common Law was by 
equity. The result was that Tamil versification has 
grown into « mass of the wildest 

Tamil vemiBcaiion a confus’on unarraoged, unclassi- 

wildrroess. ° 

tied, unscanned, undescribed, un- 
uamed and undistinguished. The verses sometimes, 



in consequence, overlap and mix with each other >n a 
hopelessly inextricable confusion. If it were not for 
the high intellectual energy of its poets, Tamil prosody 
would long ago hare lest all vitality and collapsed into 
a lifeless mass. It is wonderful how even in the midst 
of this utter confusion, the minutest Tamilian 
principles have been preserved unimpaired by poets in 
the course of a large many centuries. 

It is therefore the defective and cramped nature of 
Tamil prosody that is responsible 

Tnmi/imi Prosody ur- for oui- not detecting and grasp- 
known because Tamil ° or 

Prosody unexplored. ing the common metrical princi- 
ples of the Tamilian languages. 
Pevhaps no other language at the time of its greatest 
prosperity possessed such an immensely wide field of 
versification and yet no other language so totally neg- 
lected its prosody and accorded such a perfunctory 
treatment bequeathing to us a nominal prosody so 
unworthy of its vast poetical literature. If Tamil 
had possessed a complete prosody quite commensurate 
to its vast literature like its sister languages, a glance 
throdgh these prose lies would long ago have enabled 
any reader to detect their common ground. 

Tamilian prosody may be divided into three 
periods, viz., (1) the Pre-Tamilir 
Prosody. period, (2) I he Tamihe period, 

(3) The Sanskr«t period. Tamil 
flourished through all the three periods. Telugu and 
Canarese belong only to the 2nd and 3rd periods and 
Malayalam only to the 3rd. 

During the Vre-Tamilic period, the four mam 
metres of Tamil flourished viz., 

Vrc-Tmnihc Prosody. 

j/S*uei>, Q ev err 3srr f ejgjS} and 4f& 

Of these four, <#<*»'«< which is a little better than 
prose was the earliest and next to it was Ca/.rSor 
These two were the primary main metres of the lan- 
guage and are coeval with Tamil prosody itself. From 
it would appear er©® is derived and Geum u" 
has given birth to sf8uu<*. These two therefore are 
the derivative metres. 

There is nothing in Telugu and Canarese prosodies 

Non •existence of other thafc bears resemblance to 

prosodies during this these metres or the principles that 

govern them. The Tamil metri- 
cal formulae must have come into existence at this 
period and are quite unsuited to the other languages 
There is no such thing as Geuav^-Sar elsewhere though 
it plays such an important part in Tamil metres. "The 



Divisions of Tamilian- 
Prosody. 



Pr e-Tamil ic Prosody. 
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Tamil formula eSmrmsaS is quite foreign to the proso- 
dies of the other languages and has never been recog- 
nised as a foot. The absence of any such similarities 
as nlso of ancient poems inothq^e otfier languages 
points to the fact that those languages had no poetry 
■worth the name dtTring this period when these metres 
came into existence and flourished. The Tamil proso- 
dy of this period is full, complete and exhaustive. 
Tholkappiam belongs to this period. Perhaps r.ctpro- 
sodians have so much exhausted their energies over 
their verses as the Tamil prosodians of this period did 
in the investigation of these ancient Tamil metres. A 
glance at some of the commentaries shews what a 
large number of metrical works-on prosody flourished 
during this period and our bitterest complaint is that 
not even a small share of this attention has ever been 
bestowed on the much more important poetry of the 
next Tamilic period. 



The next period is the Tamilic poetry when the 
Tamilic metres arose and flou- 
TamiUc Prosoih . r j s fi e d. Though Tamil, Telugu 

and Canarese poetries flourished during this period, 
it was Tamil that seems to have flourished most and 
to have been richest in Tamilian metres. 



JVe have simply to open the inimitable page s of our 
Lord Snmbandha to understand 

Snmbamlha's Poetrv. , . 

" _ ' the projuse richness of Tamil 

poetry during this Tamilic period. He are able ' to 
point, out nearly our hundred metrical ranetie* in 
hi* Poetry. Was there n-er, u:e ask, any poet, ancient or 
modern, in any language on the face of the earth 
not excluding Sanskrit , irhu ha* *u spontaneously 
and with *uch an insatiable thirst Jor the praise <j hi* 
Divine Father in Heaven, sung on that same subject 
so many interesting varieties oj lowly verse* as nearly 
one hundred — varieties not based on small distinction* 
such u* arf recognis' d in Sanskrit but differing os wide- 
ly as any two metres of a language — leaving of course 
out of consideration the verses which are alleged to have 
■ perished ? Wc fear the unparalleled poetical excellen- 
ces of Sarabandha have not been thoroughly under- 
stood, appreciated, and admired. We, in our supieme 
and blissful ignorance of the history of this period, 
glance at his metres with indifference and sometimes 
with surprise and nay, with contempt. In fact Loid 
Sambanda has overflooded the Tamil laud with an 
enormous number of metres of uuknowu varieties and 
of unsurpassed perfection, accuracy and beauty and 
hdw have we profited by the heavy raius? What 



have we but a Tew pools in the poems of a few 
poets to remind us of the heavy rains having allowed 
all the precious waters to run down into the salt sea? 
Perhaps ogr Lord was too high for the simple poets 
and the simpler people of the Tamil land. We have 
neglected Tamil Prosody, we have neglected Samban- 
db'9 Poetry and what wonder is it that the existence of 
Tamilian Prosody has been unknown to us. We dout 
read Sambhanda’s Poetry because it does not contain 
any vain philosophic disquisitions or learned comment- 
aries on Vedanta or an ingenious attempt at an Advaitic 
or Siddhan tic interpretation of theGitaorevenafaithful 
record of the much advanced metaphysical experiences 
of the author. These are more or less vain and pedan- 
tic productions of simple men struggling successfully 
or oftener unsuccessfully for knowledge. But Samban- 
dha’s poetry shines far above these cloudy contro- 
versial regions like the lofty towering peak in Gold- 
smith’s poetry. Even his biographer, his most ardent 
and enthusiastic lover and admirer, bas no- drawn the 
attention of the world to the unparalleled poetical 
source of his greatness. Evidently he thought slightly 
if it as being of a trivial nature. Rut to us living at this 
remote period, this is the only light by which all 
of us could see him and the only point threagh 
which he is accessible to all of us. We, pnilosophers , 
find nothing in him to quote, not even so much as we 
find in Appar nor is there allusion to any subtle 
point of Theology such as we are sure to find even in 
the dullest Tamil poet. If it were not ior our Lor i, 
we would have no traces of the poetry of 
this period and any attempt at the establishment of 
anything like Tamilic poetry would prove wholly 
futile. The poetry of the first- period is completely 
explained in Tholkappiumand the works that followed. 

Ir. fact, all the-works on Tamil 
prosody following in bis footsteps 
relate principally to the poetry of the 1st period and 
if any writer ventured beyond, it was only to say, by r 
sweeping remark that Vritlali* are a secondary cl' 5 , 
of metres having four equal lines and nothing more \ 
and the unfortunate poetry of this Tamilic period 
therefore has to this day remaiued obscure and un- 
explained, so that it has become a problem whether it 
is capable of complete and satisfactory explanation 



at all. 

We imagine the Tamil Pandits might argue that we 
do not require any classification 
i rimiii «'*» or nomenclature for Vrittuhs as 

they may be understood by a reader of average 
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abilities in the coorSfe of his studies. Such an ima- 
ginary student must really be a prodigy. Are any metres 
left to be explored by the student himself in Sanskrit 
or any other language ? We do not wish to rely unon 
the blunders committed by the modern Pandks as they 
have acquired their proficiency in the most discourag- 
imr eircnmst inces. We are here reminded of a fault 
in a book containing 'nothinc more than a string of 
illustrative metres where a metre like tin* opening 
stanzas of Thn\ nmaimvar occurs as illustrative of 
OQf^r.We fondly hoped to discover it was a mistake. 
The preceding metre is jhjpiPit and the succeeding 
one srardii and there can therefore be no doubt that 
the metre in question has .been regarded ns 
We need hardly point out that the metre i« 

But we ran hardly believe that, the illustrious 
author to whom it is attributed could be guilty 
of it We are lather inclined to believe that it was 
not. his production as is very common in Hindu litera- 
ture. The-best editions of classical works contain 
faults in rim arrangement of metres. The faults ate 
too many to be passed over as Oversights. While the 
same metre is continued, the editors mark it some- 
where as > 7 c and a different metre is passed over in 
silence as continuation _nf same metre without any such 
note. Sut'h blunders on the part of editors we can 
poi ,t out in scores. But v,e are unwilling to undertake 
such an unpleasant tusk as it will unnecessarily offend 
the well earned fame of industrious editors. The same 
chi si- of metres is fully treated in the other Tamilian 
languages. Of course the Pandit’s argmneut. is hardlv 
Sound emnigli to require notice and refutation. But a 
complete answer to the argument is found in the fact 
that the neglect ol these metres has led to a most 
disastrous consequence vi:: , the nee try of our Lord 
Sundiniitihu is jjintitoliieibie .to the model n ciitieal 

reader. Tamil versification h: been tmderg 

va rivals changes while it left to drift along 

and t ike care of itself anti it. is a matter for ooii" , rahi- 
ltitien that it lias lfof met with any serious accident 
by being wrecked and dashed to pieces" Our svnina- 
tlges are mote for tile anrieiit metres which ate verv 
seiciitilu ,as some oi thrmndern ones seem to be nothing 
mori! rlia n accidental forms assumed bv ancient ones 
wlicn tie y have been lei t, to tl ril t lor t i’cinsei vos thrqiigli 
cent ii vies 

Til'S Tumi hr period is divisible into aneient. and 

modern. "Vo far as Tamil poetrv is 
tiisisnt unit niiiili.ru . , 

T.'nnl,f prrinr] in ‘I'amil. concerneil. I here call be no doubt 

that our verses differ in a great 



many points from those of the days^of Sambandlia A 
large many metres have altogether disappeared and it 
would be pedantic on the part of a modern writer to 
attempt to revive them again; and even those that have 
had the energy to survive the destroying hand of time 
are so unlike their ancient prototypes that one can even 
question their identity ; and eve*n where tlieTr identity 
is clear, there are very many serious points of deviation 
and difference which require satisfactory explanation. 
A good many principles were in' use formerly which 
would now bt. considered as gross blunders attributable 
to ignorance. 

No such division as ancient, and modern is apparent 
in the prosodies of Telugu and 
TvIi.vii ami Canai'i'sr. fanavese. At least tlie prosodl- 
ans, we believe, have laid down 
no such distinction. Their metres are all of one pe- 
riod, governed by one set of principles presenting no 
difficulties or irregularities and have never drifted 
along without the guiding hand of a pilot to meet 
with various accidents and assume fanciful and un- 
scientific forms though bv accident appearing to be 
measured and harmofiius. They were the same through- 
out, governed by the same principles, without any ac- 
cidental or other forms and none of thetn died out. 
They are altogether as perfect, regular, intelligible 
and reducible to principles modern Tamil metres 
are. 

But their great, importance to ‘ns consists in the fact 
that they throw some li'/hr on 

TiIul-ii mill Cii.nii'csi'ii t)l( . ’tj,,,, „f the solution of 

ki'v in koril S;uiili;iiu|lia. 1 

ancient metres, especially those 

of Sambundlia They contain few metres which 
seem t.<> occur in SambautUia and other old poets, 
it will tic impossible to uiuicsstaiul these metres of 
Sambandlia oil any principles known to Tamil 
Pundits nr recognised in their prosodies nr dedueiblc 
from modern poetry. Dal, Hn ii heennie jn ricrllij 
tutvllitjililr, .scientific anil tnl m inihh niches illicit 
I nok at them in the lirjlit of priitfijiles assumed in T.lmin 
anil tiinttrr.se vcosinliis. But we regret tlieq>ro->mios 
of Tel n -mi and <kiiiare.se do not. contain more Tam Hie 
metres than they now possess. 'I.VIugn Pandits tell us 
that t here is no work extant earlier than their N’annava 
Blintta s Bharnta. Jt is therefore not easy to -ih eidc 
whether in those languages there did not flourish' mote 
Tamiiic metres which we meet with in Sunihamllia. and 
for which we h'ok for similnrities in vail) in tlnisfi la.i- 
gnages, than what are explained in their prosodies. if 
Telugu and t'anarese Pandits would eo-operate with 113 
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aoJ discover earlier works containing old metres, we 

believe and fondly hope they 

Old Telogn and w iH con tain metres similar to 
Cauarese poems to be “ 

discovered. those found in bambsndba and 

some of the Alwars and we may 

then hope completely to understand and admire 

these poets. 

The earlier works in Telugu were very probady 
neglected and consigned to obli- 

Tsmihan metres nc(t- vion or allowed to perish from 
leoted in Telugu and ' , _ 

Cnnaresc. too fond a predilection for Sans- 

krit and its metres. Even at 
the present day, the Telugu Pandit as well as 
poet cares more for Sanskrit metres than the Tami- 
lian verses. The admixture of Tamilian verses in 
Telugu poetry has been gradually diminishing from 
the time of Nannaya Bhatta and we have even heard 
a very learned Telugu Pandit remark with reference 
to some of the non-Sanskrit verses that they are fit 
only for women and lower classes. Fortunately the 
Tamil poets have not lost their heads by this Sanskrit 
mania and we are glad to note that the influx of Sans- 
krit metres into Tamil has not been able to stifle out 
of existence or drive into obscurity the non-Sanskrit 
verses. Telugu and Canarese writers open their proso- 
dies with Sanskrit metres and their own verseb occupy 
only a secondary importance at the end. 

We now proceed to point out and explain the Telugu 

Telugu and Canares- and Canarese metres occurring 
metres in Snmbandha. our Lord S&mbandha. 

T. VlRABADRA MuDALIAK, B.A., B.L. 
(To be continued). 

EXTRACT. 

The following extracts we tnkefrom the Indian Social Reformer 
under date October 2, 1898. 

THE PIONEERS OF SOUTH INDIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 



In his interesting paper on “National Progress” which wc pub- 
lished in two recent issues, Mr. M. Tillanayagam Pillay who is 
entitled to speak with authority, confirms the observations wc had 
to make with reference to Mr. V. Runga Bao’s remark nt the 
Mangalo**c Hindu Social Reform Association, thrt the Brahmans 
were only a microscopic minority and that the social evils peculiar 
to them were of no importance to the community in general. “ It 
is the Brahmins’* said Mr. Tillaiuiyngam Pillay " that brought light 
hiiJ civilization to Southern India. Their cxutnplo is followed by 
tho other castes wbo look to them for their regeneration. Let us 
entreat our educated Brahiniii'friendB, then, to be more humane to 
their child-widows and prove themselves to bo the enlightened 
*0 



conductors of their Hindu brethren, and *o lead them on In the 
path of progress and reformation necessary under the pre se nt ctatn 
of culture, just in the same way as their forefathers did centuries 
ago, according to their lights." Bo far as the above relates to the 
facts of the present day, it is in accord with our ow^i view of the 
situation. ” But we cannot accept without question the statement 
that it was the Brohmans that broight light aud civilization to 
Southern India, nor admit that the non-Brahman Hindus^ at the 
present time when the avenues of culture and progress are open 
alike to all, when no class is placed under in any special disabili- 
ties, and when the administration exercises an indirect but power- 
ful influence in bringing up the classes long looked down upon as 
beyond the people, are justified in hanging to the coat-tails or 
rather to the holy thread of the Brahman. For one thing such a 
procedure is not conducive to their self-respect, and for another^ 
the holy thread of the modern Brahman, made in Mancher^er and 
renewed at long intervals, ib scarcely equal to the strain. This is, 
however, an aspect of the present position of the Hindus, that could 
be best enforced from the non-Brahmin side. It is the view 
popularly held that " it is the Brahmans that brought light and 
civilization to Southern India," that we desire to examine in this 
article. If the statement means anything it means that Southern 
India before the advent of the Brahmans was plunged in Cimmerian 
darkness. There was no light, no civilization. Tho people had 
perli.ips not as yet emerged from the hunting stage. Social and 
political virtues were unknown or held in aLeyance until the 
Brahmans came and 

Waved his sceptre o’er his kind 

By Nature’s first great title, Mind. 

It is not our intenion, it is certainly not to our interest, to mini- 
mise or depreciate whatever services the^ancestors of the Biah- t 
mans might have rendered to Southern India. That they rendered 
good service is beyond doubt. In one of the numbers in a 
previous volume we have specified and eulogised the bene- 
fits conferred on the country by Brahmanical influence. It 
is, however, one thing to make an admission or this kind, ard 
quite a different thing to assert that “ it is the Brahmans that 
brought light and civilization to Southern India.” The history 
of Southern India 19 as yet very mnch of a sealed book, but enough 
is known of it throw serious suspicion upon the claim of the 
Brahman to be regarded as the pioneer of light and civilization 
in that part of the country. The fact that Southern India so 
rapidly assimilated the more important features of the B-ahmanical 
civilization, is itself proof that it had undergone previous to its 
contact w'tli that civilization a process of preparation quite iocom- 
patiblc with the lightlcss condition that somo people would assign 
to it. Even the Siddhantu Dop ika which is wedded to a theory 
which assigns uo mean position to the Bialmmn in the evolution 
of South Indian life, speaks in its Iasi number “the very first 
settlement of North Indian Aryans in the Tamil land, who *oon 
after their * rttlement , imlcntiiicd thcmeclva completely with 1 ho 
Tamil people," and of “feeling of social unity which prevailed in 
thoBC times between the Ary tins and Tamils," und adduces in 
support that*' till the time of Nilakanta und Sankara wc have 
very few Sanskrit works of importance composed in Sou* horn 
India,” and also that ‘Guana Samhautlia of the Kuuudiuya Gotra 
(n Vedic Gotra by the way) always calls himself very frequently 
‘ Tamil Guana Sanibantlian.”’ Was such rapid fusion and such 
social unity between “ the very first settlement of Brahmans” and 
the Tamils nossiblc if the one had tho monoply of light and tho 
other was a monster of darkness P This it may be objected is a 
■priori argument. But is it uot borne out by evidence of the presence 
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jk Senthere India in are-fciahmanio time# of certain feature* 
whMh require f high degree of civilisation to develop end foster ? 
The net of building, gold ooins, • well, developed language , a 
foariehnig trade, truthfulness, reverence for law and order, idea* 
ef God -bead erith which the* Ary ana bad to compromise, the results 
•f which compromise are visible to this day, sod the Sommunial 
village system are some of them. 



igl dyal in our leading article, neceBBanly somewhat per- 
functorily, with a statement made in his lecture on “National Pro- 
gress” by Mr. M. Tillaneyagam Pillay, regarding the part played 
by tie Brahmans as pioneers of civilisation in Southern India, 
which seems to admit of qualification. The following pasBege which 
we take from a learned article in the April number of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
« Earl^Commerce of Babylon with India” by Mr. J. Kennedy, 
throws some further light on the sifbject. (Mr. Kennedy's article, 
we msy say, is directed to proving that the international commerce 
of India did not go so far back into antiquity as some scholars 
hold). "And sow for the sea-trade with India," he writes. "There 
iB ample proof that it flourished from the seventh century B. C; bnt 
did it exist earlier? The Dravidian race, which can he traced 
throughout the greater part of India and Mekran, must have come 
from the Wait; it wee doubtless akin to the primitive Cushite 
populations of Arabia and Babylonia; and it dwelt along the 
seaboard from tine entrance of the Persian Gulf to the Indus 
Delta. ••• The Dravidians of Southern India were accustomed to 
the sea, and afterwards furnished a large proportion of the ships 
and sailors, not to say the pirates, on the Indian Ocean. So that, 
although the coasting, perilous, and uninviting, there is no obvious 
‘physical or»ethnological reason why an early intercourse by 
sea should not have existed between India and the West'. 



“More striking still is the following passage which we take from the 
eamfl article, oritjeising the derivation of the Hebrew yoph(ape) from 
tSe Sanskrit Kapi. “The Hebrews must have known apes and their 
designations iu 2gypt; whereas if they had imported them from the 
West Coast o(, India, they could not fail to have imported their 
Tamil name. Kice, peacocks, sandal wood, every unknown article 
which we find imported by Bea into Babylon before the fifth century 
B. C brought tcith it a Dravidian, not a Sanskrit, designation ; ami 
had apes evercomeby this route, they would have found no exception.’ 



A few quotations from another distinguished writer who has made 
h study of the subject : "The agricultural races who first ruled 

India have always been a hospitable and tolerant race, who reeciv- 
ed_strangers and allowed them to tako up unoccupied lands in 
the country *withoui difficulty. They also wlmircd these new 
corhers and were impressed with their genius for organization and 
Government, and Saw the advantages arising from their political 
system. The great and fundamental difference between this and 
the republican Government of tile Munda village and state was 
the Turanian belief that a strong central Government ruled by a 
king wae the beat means of securing order and unity, and enforc- 
ing the observance of the Drnvidiqn maxim that every man and 
woman must do his or her duty to the State." It was under this 
form of Government that the lands of India were gradually appor- 
tioned among villages united into provinces, and governed by the 
matriarchal JlravidiiuiB from the south, united with tlu; Moris from 
the north-east ; and though the cultivation wus scanty, and large 



areas of land nnsuited to the growing of rice and the other n^io- 
nal crops were left unoccupied, yet the country must, under the 
rale of the matriarchal races, have attained a stage of civilisation 
which not only attracted the cupidity of.Northern immigrants, 
but also led to extensive^pug*ution among the tribes living on the 
Western Coasts." The same writer describes the national charac- 
ter of the primitive Dravidians as " silent, self-contained, and indo- 
mitably obstinate.” The Brahmans ha^ always bulged largely 
ie the vision of Indian life, but the foundations of national life, like 
the Joundation of a building, are always hidden from view. If 
they yere otherw ise, if the foundation of a building be laid on the 
surface, the result would be inevitable cSllapse. Do our educated 
men sufficiently realise thiB at the present day ? 



“A friend was complaining the other day that a gentleman who is 
to the front iu all matters connected with and advantages derived 
from a certain important movement, has never subscribed a single 
pie to the funds of that movement. This i6 typical of the par- 
played by tlic Brahmans in Indian history. He has taken a plat- 
form seat on every occasion, had arrogated to himself or insinuated 
himself into the most prominent positions in national life, has 
enjoyed the fruits of the industry and perseverance of his country- 
men but he has been strictly adhering to his initial maxim that 
Brahmane should only take but not give. When years hence owing 
to the labours of scholars and archeologists, the real history 
of Southern India comes to be written, when the historian is 
enabled to penetrate behind appearances which are deceptive, the 
world will know how mnch the country is indebted to the silent, 
self-contained, indomitabe industry of the Dravidian people. Even 
to-day they are the backbone of our - population. 



R E VI E WS. 



I. The Aitareya Upanishsul* (l s t of the series). 
This is the first of the attempt by the editor and pub- 
lisher to interpret the eleven Upanishads in Marathi, the 
vernacular of the Western Presidency ; and a most com- 
mendable one it is. The masses all over India were satis- 
fied till now with the Divine writings of their Saints who 
sang and spoke lo them in their pwn vernaculars, though 
embodying all the best thoughts of these ancient writings. 
Bat the spirit of research and critical study induced by 
Western scholars and translators has also caused a revival 
of Sanscrit, and there is evidently a great demand among 
the masses to know the real contents of these ancient 
scriptures. We have no doubt also that once they have 
learned their contents, they will have to unlearn, a great 
deal too. For the language, embodying as they do, the 
thoughts of a very remote and primitive stage is too veil- 
ed and highly figurative, and when all the figures are 
removed,^ they contain no more than what the people al- 
ready knew by their own vernaculars. However, we ex- 
pect that one great good will come out of them. The 
people now divided into so many different sects and son- 

. * By Prof. Rajuritma llama Krishna Bhagavata. Publish.d by 
Tukaramn Javoji, Nirtuiya Sugar Press, Bombay, lBUti. l'ricc fl As. 
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flicftng creeds -will in tlie light of their past history begin 
trnly to tlirow off their idiosyncracies, and even if they 
cannot go back or coalesce, there will be greater good 
feeling between therfi. The value of the book is greatly 
enhanced by the English translation and introduction and 
notes appended, and the get np of the book and its cheap- 
ness are a'l that can Its desired. The Editor pays due 
homage to the greatness of Sri Sankaracharya, whom, 
one of our Siddbanta Teachers, Saint Umapathi Sita- 
charya speaks of as 1 Itfahan Sri Sankaracharya’ but at the 
same time he is not oblivious to the great drawbacks 
in his expositions- And says he : — 

“The mission of Sankaracharya mb the diffusion of the doctrine 
of the identity of the individual with the universal Soul. With 
thia one great idea ever present before him, he ia always anxious 
to establish the imaginary syntactical— Jinity of the Vedanta texts. 
He had no occasion fur a criti&l study of the various Upanishada> 
which as a matter of fact, represent the views of many indepen' 
dent and often conflicting schools. When there are differences 
even in regard to the daily ritee to be performed by the members 
of the various Vedic schools, when schiBm has worked its way 
even among the followers of Yajur-Ved», tha syntactical unity even 
among the Vedic texts is an impossibility. How much more im- 
possible must the syntactical unity of the Vedantic texts be to a 
critical eye ? Sunkaracharya evidently possessed all the powers 
of a critic of a very high order, but 08 tney conflicted with his 
great idea, and as the times also were ill suited, he had 
no occasions to use them or opportunities to develop them. 
This fondness for syntactical unity is the gr eat drawback , 
which makes his otherwise very valuable commentary not 
quite always a safe guide in finding out and fixing the meaning 
of Vedantic texts in not a few places. Another drawback is that 
when the syntactical unity is not in peri' Sankaracharya omits 
altogether to notice words and expressions which at times are found 
to be very material in determining the meaning of the texts. 'Bar- 
ring these two drawbacks Sankaracharya is otherwise a safe and 
therefore a very valuable guide.” 

We commend most heartily the enterprise and the 
public spirit of the editor and publisher, and we have no 
doubt that the Marathi speaking people in our own 
Presidency will patronize the publication. 

II. The Psychology ol Buddhism * By C. C. Bose. 
This is a reprint of the contribution to the Mahobodhi 
Journal and for any one who desires a succint and clear 
exposition of Buddhist Metaphysics and Ethics, we can com- 
mend this short treatise. The 2nd chapter treats of 
Skandas, and Mr. Bose is in perfect agreement with ns in 
bolding that Buddhism aknowledges no Ego which we call 
the Atman and the Christians, the Soul. We have else- 
where expressed our dissent from the attempt of Mr. 
Chatter] to identtify our Atman and Seal with the 
Vignana Skandha of Buddha, and Mr. Bose observes : — 

“The Pitakas distinctly declare that none of these 
Skandas or divisions of the qualities of sentient beings is 
the_ Soul, when everything including man is subject to 

• Published by the Maiiobodhi Society, Cfrlcntt*,ltt96. Price 4 m. 



change, then *every, material part- of him must change. 
The Bnddhist scriptures teach that there cannot be any- 
thing permanent, outtof impermanent something.” The 
other chapters deal with ‘Karma and Rebirth,’ ‘Conduct,’ 
‘Concentratfbn;’ The four paths. Contemplation* ‘Wisdom 
and Nirvana.’ 

*’ The culmination of Buddha’s teachings is the realiza- 
tion of that state of blissful thought unconnected with 
sorrow ; and the life of the student has to be so regulated 
as to make his progress sure. It is a life of self-conquest, 
a struggle for peace. The conti-ol of self is indeed a diffi 
cult achievement ; but the struggling aspirant who fights 
on unceasingly against his lower, selfish sensual nature 
ultimately triumphs and realizes the fruits of his life ia the 
enjoyment of the bliss of talm thought in solitude — 
Samadhi.” 

Whatever may be said as to the merit of Bhuddist 
metaphysics nothing can be grander than the Ethical 
Ideal of Buddha ; and we heartily commend the book to 
oar readers. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



We are glad to acknowledge with thanks a new maga- 
zine entitled * The New Century’ under the able edihffBhip 
of Mrs. Katherine Tingley devoted to the cause of Univer- 
sal Brothei hood. It is an illustrated weekly and the get 
up is everything that is desirable and the oontents are 
most interesting. We tender oar thanks to onr other 
exchanges both Indian and European. 

• • 

• 

We congratulate Mr. R. S. Vedachalam Pillay, Tamil 
Puudit of the Christian College, in having hrought oat in 
a collected form four very ancient and excellent works in 
Tamil, hitherto unpublished- and which ore ascribed to a 
Siddha called Chittambala Nadigal. The collection is called 
by the editor Siddanta Gnarthbotham , and contains 10 fi wm 
and it is cheap at the price offered namely 6 annas. We 
will notice the book at length in our next. 



When we visited Kalugumalai last, the scene of that 
grim tragedy some years back, we noted that whereas the 
Mahomed&ns and Lnbbays were allowed to take the water 
from the temple tank and frequent also some parts of the 
temple, the Shao&rs were absolutely prohibited from touch- 
ing the water and going into the outer courts. This only 
confirmed our belief that the reason for the ostracism of 
some of the Tamilian -sections were more political than 
religious. It is remarkable how freely and intimately the 
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Mahomedans in Soijth*India move wit h the Tamilians, and 
h%w strongly marked is the feeling between the Hindus 
and Mahomed&ns in North India, dn the South, the last 
dominant power was that of the Mahomedans, whereas in 
the Nortff, there was a tenable conflict for supqgmacy bet- 
ween the Hindu and Mabomedan powers, when fortu- 
jratqjy, the English interfered and took the morsel for 
themselves. In South India, a stroke of the pen achieved 
what in North India, was accomplished at an enormous 
sacrifice in men and money. While touring in the Tinne- 
velley District, we freely spoke our mind about the Shanar 
question (we found even non-Shanar Christians taking 
sides against Shanars) to several friends and requested 
then, in the name of our religion and our country to 
bring about an amicable understanding between our own 
people. But alas I The less we speak about our leaders, 
the better for them. 

• * 

• 

Punditha Manonmani Amuial requests us to bring to 
the notice of the Tamil public, the word ejgerar, which 
she claims'to have first brought into use. We see no objec- 
tion ourselves Jo the use of the word , much less do wo see 
any harm in continuing the old world. The tutur eyuueir 
solo sffjfia jit and can be used in the Faminine gender 

a9 well. 

* * 

- * 

Foe want of space, we have to postpone the Revd. Ur. 
Pope’s article on the “ Poets of the Tamil lands" to our 
i next. 

* * 

I * 

The Aprif number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
contains Thu- Rev. Dr. Pope’s further contribution on “tho 
Poets of tl\p Tamil lands” — and it is devoted to the truly 
Divine Tirnvallur, whom he regards as an eclctic in reli- 
gion and philosophy and which religion and philosophy 
he say r B is based love and faith and he concludes : 

“But the Tamil race preserves many of its old virtues, 
and has the promise of a noble future. Then - English 
friends, in teaching them all that the West has to impart, 
will find little to unteach in the moral lesson of the 

Kurral rightly understood. ” 

# * 

* 

The .same number contains another admirable paper 
contributed by Mr. ,r. Kennedy it. (Ret), “on tho 
teaching of true Indian History ” After observing 
that the chief end of education is not intellectual but 
moral and that the chief virtues which men acquire by 
education are reverence and jelf-rcspect. and that the 
ancient system of Hindu training put reverence above 
all things, whereas lay all its vitality and free so that 
self-respect is Lest learned by the history of one’s own 



family and people, he points out how egregiously + hey 
bave blundered in teaching the true Indian History and 
how the present educational policy has been the most 
signal of failures. ^We^extract the’ following important 
paras, aB they fully "bear out sentiments we have already 
expressed in these pages. The editor in a short note also 
points ont how the “ Anglo-Oriental Punjab University’’ 
failed, from the ‘ secularizing’ tendencies of the Educa- 
tional Department. Mr. Kennedy says: 

“ We have not as yet curopeanised Indian administra- 
tion. In our educational policy, however, we adopted an 
entirely different course. Instead of a progressive conser- 
vatism fouuded upon native ideas, we made a brand-new 
departure: we forget that' the first duty of a successful 
teacher must be to study his pupil. We introduced a new 
system of education entirely abentra, \*hich was necessari- 
ly European but without the saving elements of Euro- 
pean education. To make it fit for everyone we made it 
so purely intellectual that it is good for no one. The root 
being bad, the tree and fruit must be bad also. 

“ The Hindus are a sentimental and romantic race : the 
English practical and matter of fact. It ought to have 
been the aim of our educational policy to bridge over the 
gulf. . It can be done. 

“ To preserve what was good’ of the old, to graft on it 
what was adaptable and excellent in the new, to bring 
Englishmen and natives into friendly jocial relations,, 
and to make the Professors line with and act 

upon the students, these are, for instance, the 
main elements of the system at the Anglo 
Mabomedan College at Aligarh. It was an English- 
man who first obliged its students to attend the 
daily prayers of their respective communities. English- 
men live with its students, dine with them, play with 
them. I can vouch for the results so far as the upper- 
classes of the Aligarh District are concerned. Aligarh 
was, to say the least, not noted for its loyalty in the 
mutiny and now 1 do not know a more enlightened body 
of native gentlemen than the leading gentlemen of the 
Aligarh District.” 

“ L ‘S indeed, for the leaders of native thought to show 
us what they need, rather than for us to thrust educa- 
tional nostrums upon them. Our higher educational 
policy at present is a failure, whether judged by its 
effects on character, or by its political results ; it bids fair 
tu he the caueer of the British Empire : it requires to be 
reformed, and, above all, to Ire moralized. Indian History 
certainly, affords much material for moral training if it i.s 
taught' scientifically and in a spirit of sympathy and 
generous appreciation for indigo,. r. s civilizations.” 
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THE VEDA'NTA-SU'TKAS WITH S'RI'KANTHA 
~ BHA'SHYA. 



(Continued from page 103.) 



AbA bseaus of hi! r w Mtneo- (I- 111. 31). 

Thfe Jiva’s resemblance to the Supreme Light refer- 
red to by the word ' Dahara-ikis'a’ is spoken of in tbe 

sequel : 

“That limit day and night do not pass, nor old age, 
death ancf grief ; neither good nor evil deeds. All evil- 
doers tarn back from it ; for the world of Brahman is 
fpee from all evil- Therefore be jftio has crossed that 
limit, if blind, ceases to be blind ; if ‘wounded, ceases 
to be ifounded ; if afflicted, ceases to "be -afflicted. 
Therefore, when that limit has been crossed, night 
beopatea day indeed ; for the world of Brahman is 
Ugfctod once for all.”* 

•BhhA-Op. 8-4-1. •. 



Here, indeed, the sinlessness and constant lumino- 
sity of the Dahara-akus'a which has to bo reached are 
given out as the reason why, like tbe old age etc. 
which are the result of sin, the evil of blindness etc, 
ceases to be on reaching the Dahara-ika^'a, and why 
then there is a constant light. That the fqrroer is tbe 
canse of the latter is clearly seen in another passage 
which reads as follows 

“ Free from all taint, he attains to highest equa- 
lity."* 

Thus we have that he who has reached the Dahara- 
iikas'a attains the result mentioned above, namely, 
the resemblance thereto by way of attaining equality. 
This will hold good only when the -Jiva *is distinct 
from the Dahara-ikis'a. And therefore it may be 
concluded that Jiva is not the oeing spoken of here. 

Again, the Butrakira cites yet another authority on 
the subject : 

And, moreover, (it i« souiid In tbs Smriti (I ill. 32) 

It i.° said in the Smriti that Brahman dwells within 
the small lotus and is the objeot of worship 

• Muodalu. U|>. 3-1. 
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“Or, from the teaching of a Gifru let him know 
Paramatman whose body is , the Supreme Bliss, 
who is Purusha, dark and yellow. By practice, 
O Gfij-gi, the righteous perceive Brahm#n in the 
city of Brahman, in tnid-akss'a of the small lotus, 
and do thou also proceed in the same way. 

Accordingly it may be concluded that the P&ra- 
brahman whose nature is the Supreme Light, who has 
I to be reached by the liberated, who is associated with 
Uraa as His Supreme Energy, should be contemplated 
as dwelling within the akas'a in the small lotus, as 
possessed of sinlessness and other attributes inherent 
in his own nature. 



Adhikarana— 6. 

Now the Sutrakara proceeds to treat of another 
form in which Parames'vara may be worshipped : 

By the text itself He is declared. <1. iii. 23.) 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the Katba-Valli : 

« The Purusha, of the size of a thumb, stands in 
the middle of the body, the Lord of what was 
and yhat is yet to be ; thenceforward he fears 
none.”* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the Purusha, said 
to be ‘of the size of a thumb,’ is Jiva or Para- 
des' vara. 

(Pnrvapaksha .) — It is but right to say tjiat Jiva is 
here gpoken of ; for, Jiva is declared to be of the size 
of a thumb, in the following passage 

“ He assumes all forms ; he is led by the three 
gu$as, following the three paths. He is the lord 
of life and migrates through his own works. He 
is of the Bize of a thumb, brilliant like the sun, 
endowed with thoughts and egoism. ”t 

w And the words*' stands in the middle of the body,” 
show that the Purusha here spoken of- dwells in the 
njiddle.of the body. The all-pervading Parames'vara 
cannot be the Purushs, here spoken of. 

As against the foregoing we hold as follows : It is 
we]) to say that it is Parames'vara -who is spoken of 
as thumb-sized Purusha ; for the passage under dis- 
cussion describes the characteristic marks of Para- 
mes'vara, in the words “ He » the lord of what has 

•Op. Cit.^4-12. 

t S'vetaa'vatara-Upaniahad 5 - 8 - 9 . 



been and what is yet to be j” and so on. The S'ruti 
declares (elsewhere) that He alone is the lord of all, 
in the words “ endued with all power, the lord of all, 
S'ambhu dwells in the A'kas'a’s mitlst.” 

How, then, to explain the finitude frequently predi- 
cated of the Parames'vara? As .regards this, the 
Shtrak&ra says 

But (it is so said) because of (His being) in the heart, 
while teaching what man has to do. (I- ill- 21) 

It is with reference to the heart of the devotee. that 
Parames'vara} though infinite, is said to be thumb- 
sized ; and the injunctions of the science of Upasana 
(contemplation) aie to human beings. The Para- 
mes'vara who is supremely merciful assumes the 
form of the same size as the heart of the human 
devotee, thus rendering contemplation possible. Henca 
the conclusion that the Parames'vara who is fnll of 
light, dwells within the heart of the devotees in the 
form of linga or the subtle form. 



Adhikarana.— 7. 

In the adhikarana just closed, it has been shown that 
the worship of Parames'vara is intended for man alone. 
How is it that the Atharvaa'iras speaks of Devas 
worshipping the Parames'vara, in the words, “ Then 
the Devas saw not Rudra, and those Devas (began to) 
contemplate Rndra ” ? 

In reply to this question, the n6xt adhikarana pro- 
ceeds as follows : 

Even above them, at Ba'dara'yana holds ; because 
it is possible. (I. iii. 25). 

The passage which forms the subject of diBCUBsiou 
occurs in the Atharvas'iras and reads as follows: 
“Those Devas contemplate Rudra.” 

Here a doubt arises as to whether it is possible or 
not for Devas to engage in tbe' worship of Para- 
mes'vara. -> 

( Purrapaksha } : — It is not possible. He alone is 
qualified for Vedic ritual who is possessed of an aspi- 
ration, who is able, wise, and not excluded by the 
S'astra. They have not the requisite ability, for 
want of a body. Indeed it is the embodied ones that 
can engage in the act of adoring, contemplating, and 
the like. It cannot be maintained that they do pos- 
sess bodies, on the authority of such passages as 
“ Indra raised his thunderbolt (vajra) against Vritra” ; 
for those passages which are subservient to the inoul- 
cation of an injunction cannot point to any thing other 
than that injunction Even supposing that they 
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do possess bodies, they have nothing to aspire after, 
inasmuch as their abode and that of Parames'vara are 
one and the same. From the passage " Devas went to 
the region of svarga, and these Devas masked Rndra 
' who art Thou ?’ ”, we understand that the region of 
svarga is itself the abode of Rndra, the Parabrahman ; 
and that is also the region of Devas. We also learn 
that even the Mukta or liberated soul has ultimately, 
to attain to the region of svarga, from such passages 
as the following 

“ He attains to the region of svar.”* 

Nor do they possess requisite knowledge, since, in the 
absence of Vedic study preceded by the sacramental 
process of upauayana, no Vedantic enquiry is possible 
and they cannot therefore acquire a knowledge of 
Brahman- Hence, too, their exclusion (from worship) 
by the SYistra. Wherefore the Devas are not quali- 
fied for the worship of Brahman. 

( Siihlhonta )’: — Even the Devas are competent for the 
worship of Brahman. — Why ? — Because there is room 
for aspiration in their case. And it cannot be said 
that the abode of tbe Devas and the abode of the 
Parames'vara arc same ; for, the word ‘ Svarga/ 
though signifying bliss in general, denotes a particu- 
lar kind of bliss according to the context. The word 
‘ Is'vara,’ for instance, signifying ‘ master’ in general, 
applies to a k'ug who is the ruler of a country, in 
virtue of the context, as iu the following passage 

“ And one should also visit the king (Is'vara), for 
the sake of acquisition and security.” 

But the same word occurring iu a section treating of 
Brahman signifies unsurpassed power and applies to 
Brahman. So also, in virtue of the context and of 
the explanation afforded by other sources of know- 
ledge concerning the subject, tlie word ‘ Svarga’ sig- 
nifying ‘ bliss’ in general denotes the abode of Devas 
which affoids a (comparatively) small amount of bliss, 
tainted as it is with the defect of being liable to decay 
aud of being less exalted than some other kind of 
bliss. On the other hand, it denotes S'iva the Para- 
brahman’s abode as being uusurpassed bliss itself, aud 
as the place from which there is no return. Thus it 
is quite possiblo that r.he Devas who dwell ill a place 
where happiness is tainted with the evil of being less 
exalted than some other kind of happiness, aspire to 
attain to Brahman’s abode which marked with 
unsurpassed bliss. On the authority of passages 
speaking of subjects subsidiary to an injunction, 

* Tailiirira. Up. 1- II. 



it may also bo seen that the Devas are embodied 
entities, and, as such, are efficient ageute of action. 
Though such passages as ‘‘ the sun is the sacrificial 
post,” and “ Fire is the antidote to tbe frost,” which 
figuratively speak of things subsidiary to the main 
injunction, are not intended to inculcate what they 
literally convey, still, such subsidiary statements as 
" Indra raised the thunderbolt against Vritra," which 
are neither contradicted by other authorities nor 
vouchsafed by any other sources of knowledge, may 
justly inculcate what they speak of as a truth to he 
accepted. It is also possible that, — either because, in 
virtue of their exalted power, the Vedic doctrine re- 
veals itself to them, or because they have not forgot- 
ten what they had learnt before, — they possess requi- 
site knowledge. The S'astra having enjoined divine 
worship on all in general, it caunot but be intended 
for the Devas, so that there is not the slightest ground 
for the exclusion of Devas. Wherefore Devas are 
competent for Brahmavidya. 

The Sfitrnkara supposes an incongruity resulting 
from the Devas being embodied and refutes it as 
follows : 

If you urge an incongruity is ritual (Sums), (w# answer), so, 
the assumption of more than one (body) being revealed- 
(1. iii. 26.) 

( Objection :) — While the Devas are embodied enti- 
ties, it should at the same time be supposed that, 
being invoked in the several sacrificial rituals per- 
formed in various places, they are simultaneously 
present in all those places. This does no‘ hold good. 
Thusurises an incongruity in the matter of ritual. 

(Hnsicer): — No such incongruity can be urged here. 
It is declared that, though embodied, Saubhari and 
others have assumed more than one body. Hence no 
incongruity whatever. 

Let there be no incongruity in matter of ritual ; 
but an incongruity does arise in the matter of 
Vedic Revelation^ As against tois objection ^be 
Sutrakara. proceeds as follows ; 

If (you urge an incongruity Sfto) Revelation, (we auwer) 
no, because of the origin thence, (as may he eeen) from 
the dirept (revelation! as well as (the indirect 
revelation or) inference. (I- iii. 27 ) 

I Objection) : — Though there may arise no incongruity^ 
in the matter of ritual, an incongruity does arise in 
the matter of Vedic Revelation. — How ? — Being made 
up of parts, tbe Devas are natuially impermanent. 
From this it necessarily follows that India ned other 
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Dtvas had ii» a birth. Then it is aectosarily either 
*i>«t previoos to their birth sod subaequent to their 
jerth. such Vedic words ss ‘Jodis’ here oo mean mg, or 
that the words ere impermanent. If impermanent) they 
mast base proceeded from an individual person ; sod 
ttim r.t^» injunctions And prohibitions lose their autho- 
rity, and the rituals therein enjoined have no ground 
to tost upon. The s many are the evil logical oVnse- 
qnances of the doctrine. Accordingly, to avoid in- 
congruity es to the Vedic Revelation, the doctrine 
thet -tW-ftevioi are embodied shenld not be assented 
to. 

(Answer) so ; for, thence %. e , from the very 

Yedifo words such as * Indra,’ Indra and other beingB 
were created) If ‘Indra’ and other words denote 
particular individuals, then, indeed, it would follow 
either that on the extinction of the beings denoted by 
these words they will have no objects to denote, or 
that they are impermanent. We maintain that, 
like the word c cow,’ such words as Indra ’ merely 
denote a general form- Accordingly, a potter thinks 
of a general form suggested to his mind by the word 
* pot,’ and then produoes a pot ; so too, on the disap- 
pesrance of a former Indra, Brahma thinks of the 
particular form of that Indra suggested by the Vedic 
word ‘ Indra’ and produces another Indra of the same 
form, and so an. Wherefore, though Indra and other 
individuals may disappear, the several general forms 
do not oease, and the words are accordingly eternal. 
Hence no incongruity whatever. If yon nsk for 
authority op this point we appeal to S' rati (direct 
revelation) and Smriti (indirect revelation). ThuB 
says the S’ruti : 

“ By Veda, Prajapati projected the forms, existent 
(or sensuous) and non-existent (or super-sen- 
snous) 

“ He uttered “ £h£ih,” and he created the earth. ”f 

The Brnriti says : — 

* The names and acts of all, severally, and the 
various forms, He created at first from the Vedic 
wards themselves.”! 

Ax# h*n«s, tadtst, (itiXstemlity. c. in. 28). 

Hence alone, though Y is' vain it ra end others are 
the- authors of mantras— as may be -seen from- such 
passages as 

A-4. 

} >U|» I.JD. 



« He should invoke the authors of mantras.”* 
‘‘This is Vis'vamitra’s Sukta (hymn).’’f 
still, snch words having reforence only to general 
forms of things, the eternality of "the Veda which is 
made of rnanha and brnhmanii becomes explicable. 
For, Brahma recollects by Vedic Word what thiugs 
are to be created and then creates thern.»He being 
endued with the power of seeing the mantras without 
learning them from a teacher. Accordingly, on the 
expiry of the Naimittika-PralSya — i. e., the deluge 
of the three worlds taking place at the end of a day 
of Brahma — Brahma recollects, by the Vedic word, 
the several forms, such as ' that of Vis’vamitra> 
belonging to preceding cycle, and creates others 
possessed of the same feym and endued with the 
same powers, and these give out- all the mantras 
without having studied them at all. Thus they are 
the authors of the mantras, while at the same time 
the Veda is eternal 

( Objection ) : — It may be so in the case of the 
Naimittika-Pralaya. But how te explain the eter- 
nality of the Veda in the case of the Prikrita- 
pvalaya or Kosmic Dissolution when Brahma and the 
word called the Veda disappear altogether ? 

In answer, the Sutrakara says : 

They being of seme names and forme, no Incongruity in the 
retire (of the Eosmoo) either, ni shown b* Revelation 
and amriti. (L 111- 29). 

Because the things to be created are of same names 
and forms, there is no incongruity in the Kosmos 
coming again into being nfter the Prakrita-pralnya. 
To explain : — The Prames’vara, the original Creator, 
who is Omniscient and Omnipotent, and who is 
beyond the whole universe, recollects the form of 
the preceding Kosmos and creates again a Kosmos 
of the same form, and He also recollects the Vedas 
ns they were arranged before and gives them to 
Brahtnh, His son. — How is this known ? — By Sfruti 
and Smriti. S'ruti says : 

‘‘The sun and the moon, the Creator made aa 
before, as also heaven and the Earth, the Mid- 
Air and Svarga."! 

“ Who creates Brahma first, and who gives Him 
the Ved 2 ,e.”§ 

Smriti RlSo says. 

• Apaatambha-Pravaraeatrae 1 — 7. 

t Taittirtya-Samhiti 6 — 2— 3. 

J Mah4nAr4yana — Up. 

I Sveta — Up. 8 — 18. 
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" B* firtt imW d trawr Alone, in that He cast seed. 
Thai botA rt i a golden egg, like in splendour to 
the thoABaMKrey#d (ran); in that was born 
•pontameaniy Brahma, the grand paiejit of all 
the worlds."* 

“He first created ft rah ro a and gave Him the Y edas." 

Wherefore, even thongh the whole Kosmo has fo 
come afresh into being after the Prakrita or Kysmic 
Pralaya, the Vedas are eternal 

The Sdtrakara proceeds to state another view .- 

Owing to imywdWlIty inUsdhn ote., Jaimini hold* that 
they sra net qualified (!■ Ill- 30). 

In Madho-VidyAt and other soch UpAsanas, the 
Vbsm and other Devas are themselves the objects of 
contemplation and form the goal of the worship. Now 
it is impossible that the Vasus should form the objects 
of their own worship, owing to the impossibility of 
one and the same entity being the agent and object of 
the same act. Moreover, as they are themselves 
Vasns, the stateof the Vasus has been attained already 
and cannot form an object yet to be attained. Jai- 
mini, therefore, thinks that the Vasns and other 
Devas are not qualified for them (t. e., for the Madhu- 
vidjft and Other UpAsanis). 

AM btUUi they an (qualified) for the Light. (I. HI- 31). 

Thongh Paeahrahman, the Light, has as a matter of 
coarse to be worshipped by the Devas in common with 
men, the S'rnti (specially) declares that they should 
worship Him, in the following words : 

" Him, the Light of lights, Devae (should) worship 
as life, as immortal.” 

From this, it seems quite reasonable that they are 
not qualified for the worship enjoined in the M&dhu- 
brihmana. 

The Sdtrakara now declares his own view : 

lot Bddara'yaaa (hold* that they) do paswn (the qualifi- 
cation), because there If (s poeiibfflty) I III. 33). 

BadarAyana thinks that the Vasus and other Devas 
are qualified even for Madhu-Vidya and the like ; for, 
though they are Vasus etc., they may worship Brah- 
man in the form of the Vasus, and they may also seek 
to attain to the state of the Vasus etc- in the next 
cycle jKalpa). Here Brahman has to be worshipped 
hntt as the cause and as the effect, tn '.he passage 
beginning with the worda The sun is indeed the 
honey of the Devas ”} Brahm an to be worshipped is 

• Mann, I. 8, 8. 

f Tid* Brihadi-ranyaka-Upaniahad 4—5. 

JChbfc. Op. 3—1—1. 

* a 



• presented as the effect, endued with the names, forms, . 
and functions of tlje A'dityas, the Vasns, and so*on, 
and in the passage beginning with the words “ When 
from theiftee he has risen upwafds he neither rises nor 
sets"* Brahman to be*worshipped is presented ns the 
Cause, dwelling as the Antaratman or the Inner Knler 
t>f*the subtle sun devoid of all names, forms, and 
functions. The result of the worship of Brnhman in 
both the aspects consists in tbe attainment of the 
position of Vasus etc., in the next cycle (kalpa), and 
the attainment of Brahman on the expiry of the terms 
of both the effects. The passage “ He who thus knows 
this nectar becomes une of the Vasus, and with Agni 
at their head, he see3 the*nectar and rejoices ”t speaks* 
of tbe result which consists in the attainment of the 
position of the Vasus etc ; and the passage “ to him 
who thus knows the secret of Brahman, the sun does 
not rise and does not set ; for him there is day once 
and for all,”} speaks of the result consisting in the 
attainment of Brahman. Thus the Devas are quali- 
fied for the Madhu-Vidya and the like. Wherefore 
the Devas are in every way qualified for Brahma- 
Vidya. 



Adhlkarana. -8. 

Now, from the sutra I. iii. 24 it would appear that 
men in general are all qualified. As against this 
supposition, the sutrakara eays : 

Bacauio his grief is shows by the hearing at the taunt 
by his running up (to the teacher). ^Ui. 83). 

The passage which forms subject of diacussipn here 
occurs in the Chhandogya-Upanishad and reads as 
follows 

“ You have brought, these, 0 S'udra ; but only by 
that month did you make me speak. 

Here the teacher addresses the pupil as S'udri. So, 
a doubt arises as to whether S'udras also are qualified 
for Brahma-yidyA or not- 

( Pilrvapaksha .) They do possess the qualification, 
because of the possibility of their aspiring for it. It 
cannot be restricted to the three castes, inasmuch as it 
has been shewn that, though coming under none of 
tbe three castes, the Devas are yet qualified for rt. To 
this one may object as follows Though Devas are 

• Ibid- 3— 11— L 
f Ibid. 3—6—3. 
j Ibid if— 11-3. 
f Op.Oit.. 4-8-5 
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not formally initiated by upatuiyana and do not learn 
the°Vedas from a teacher, yet it is po-sible for them 
to attain knowledge inasmuch as the A edic doctrine 
reveals itself to their rtlinds ; how is this possible in 
the case of these ;the S'udras} 9 1'bis objection is 
untenable ; for, even in the case of these, knowledge 
can be attained by listening to the Puranas etc , and 
it is even possible that they are qualified for initiation 
into the grand truths (Mahavakyas), on the principle 
of n ishi I da-nth apati ( vide Jaituiniya-Mimamsa 6-1-51, 
52). Wherefore it is but proper to say that they are 
qualified for Brahmavidya. 

As against the foregoing we hold as follows : 
Sudras have no right to Brahmavidya ■ for, iif the 
absence of Vedic study, it is not possiple for them to 
attain that knowledge of the Deity t.o be worshipped 
and of His attributes, to which such a study forms an 
essential means. The Itihasas aud Puranas form a 
means only js expatiating on the teaching of the Veda, 
but not independently of it And the permission 
accorded to the* S’udras listening to the Itihasas and 
Puranas is merely intended to bring about the extinc- 
tion of their sins. Vidura, the Dharma-Vyadha and the 
like were devotees of Brahman because of the know- 
ledge they had acquired in the previous births not hav- 
ing vanished. If you ask how, when teaching Brahma- 
vidya, the master addressed the disciple as S'udra, 
we reply as follows : He was addressed here a 9 S’udra, 
not because h belonged to that class, but because he 
was found to be overpowered with grief for not having 
attained Brahma-jnana. That he was overpowered 
with grief is indicated by the fact of his having heard 
the swan’s taunting reference to him for not being 
possessed of Brahmavidya, and by the fact of his run- 
ning up immediately to the master. He having been 
addressed as S'udra not because he belonged to that 
class, the S'udra has no right*to worship Brahman. 

For the following reason also, the disciple is address- 
ed 3.9 S'udra, not as belonging to that class : 

And it being known that be is a Kshatriya (I. ifi. 34 .) 

It being known that^ Janas'ruti, the disciple, is a 
Kshatriya, he is addressed a% S'udra not because he 
belongs to that caste. At the commencement of the 
episode, Janas'ruti is described as tHe ^master of the 
wealthy, and as the giver of an abundant quantity of 
prepared food, thus : 

“ There lived once upon a time Janas'ruti-Pautrayana 
(the great grandson of Janas'ruti), who was a 
pious giver, bestowing much wealth upon the 



people, and always keeping open house. Hie baflt 
places of refuge everywhere, wishing that people 
should everywhere eat of his food"* 

In the middle, he is spoken of as directing a chario- 
teer, in the following words : 

“ As soon as he had risen in the morning he said to 
his charioteer. "t 

AfTthe end be is spoken of as affering many towns 
in the following words : 

“ There is this wife and this village in which thou 
dwellest.”t 

“ These are the Raikva-parna villages in the country 
of the Mahavcishas where Raikva dwelt under 
him,”§ 

From these characteristic marks, Janas'ruti appears 
to be a Kshatriya. 

Aad because of tho indicatory mark in the sequel in connection 
with Chaitraratha. (I- III. 350 

In the sequel of this Samvaga-Vidya, we find re- 
ferences to the Brahrflan and Kshatriya castes alone, 
in such passages as the following : 

"Once while S'aunaka-Kapeya and AbhipratUrm 
Kakshaseni were being waited on at their meal, a 
religious student begged of them.”jj 

Abhipratarin, a ctecendant of Chitraratba, appears 
to be a Kshatriya, because of his connection with a 
priest belonging to the family of tlfb Kapeyns. The 
S'ruti does speak of Chaitaratha's connection with a 
Kapeya priest, in the following words. 

“ The Kapeyas caused Chaitraratha to perform the 
sacrifice : him alone they made a master of food.” 

Thus, though, on account of ^difference in the name, 
he is not identical with Chitraratha, it is certain that he 
belongs to the same family for generally, members 
of one and tbe same family become priests of the others 
who are members of one and the same family. As a mem- 
ber of Chitraratha’s family, he must be a Kshatriya, 
as evident from a complementary passage occurring 
elsewhere : " From him, one Chaitraratha is born, a 
Kshatriya nobleman." Accordingly, it is concluded 
that Abhipratjrin who is mentioned as connected with 
a Brahmanof the family of the Kapeyas is a Kshatriya. 

* Chhiod. Up. 4 — 1 — 1. 

tlbid. 4-1— 5. 

J Ibid. 4 — 2 — 4. 

§ Ibid. 4—2 — 6. 

|| Ibid. 4—3—6. 
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Similarly, it may also be iuferred that Janas'ruti who 
is connected with the Br&hman Raikvais a Kshatriya. 
Wherefore, he is addressed as S'udra while in fact he 
is a Ksb&triya. 

As to the allegation that, on the principle of 
Nishdda-Sthapati, the' sudra is merely entitled to 
initiation into the Grand Truths (Mahkvakyas), the 
Sutrakira says : 

Because of a reference to the lacrament and of the mention 
of its absence. (I. iii- 36). 

At the commencement of Brahma-Vidya, in such 
passages as “ I shall initiate tbee Him did he 
initiate reference has been -wade to the sacrament 
of upanayana. ■-And in some passages such as- 
*• There is no siu in a Sridra, and he is not fit for a 
sacrament ;”t and “the Sudra, the fourth caste, has 
one birth alone ■' — the smriti speaks of its 

absence in the case of a Sudra, for both those 
reasons, he is not entitled to Brahina-vidya, Because 
of the injunction “ Let him cause a Nivlulda-xthujiati 
to perform a sacrifice,” there is no objection in that 
particular case- There is uo scriptual injunction 
anywhere permitting the initiation of a Sudra into 
the Grand Truths (Maln'iv&kyas), in spite of the 
absence of Upanayaua. 

And because Ke> proceeded (to initiate) on ascertaining 
its absence- (I iii. 37-/ 

A Sudra is not entitled to it, inasmuch us master 
proceeded (to initiate) , to ordain and to leach the 
Vidya only after ascertaining that Jahala was not a 
S'udra because lie told the truth, as the S’ruti says 

“No one but a true Brhhinana would thus speak 
out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate 
you. You have not swerved from troth.”$ 

( Objection J : — Does the prohibition of the uttering 
of the Veda in the absence of Upanayana .apply to 
some cases only or to all cases? It does not apply to all 
cases, for notwithstanding the absence of Upan lyana 
in the castf of a child, there is an injunction to the 
effect that the child should recite the Veda while 

• Chhind. Up. 4—4. 

t Manu 10 -120. 

J Gautama 10 — BO- 

§ CUhuntl. Up. 4— ;A--5. 
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making an offering to the manes, as'"' declared in the 
following passage : 

“ Let hin^not be made to utter the Veda^ except 
when betaking an offeriug J to the manes/"*' 

It is therefore proper to hold that the prohibition 
applies only to a few cases. Wherefore the uninitiated 
Sftidra is prohibited from uttering the Veda while 
performing the pakayajiias (smiill sacrificial rituals), 
but not when learning the Brahma-Vidya. 

As against the foregoing objection., the butrakara 
Bays : 

Because of the prohibition of the hearing, studying, and (know- 
" ing the) meaning (of the Vedas ) (I- iii. 3B.) 

The heaving of the Vedic texts by a S'udra is prohi- 
bited in such passages as the following ; 

“ Therefore, Vedas should uot be recited near a 
S'udra. 

To one who should not hear the Veda, whence comes 
the study etc. thereof ’ 

And on aceonnt of the Smriti. (I- iii. 39). 

The Smriti lays down punishments in the case of a 
S'udra hearing the Veda and so on, in the following 
words : 

“ Now, when hearing the Vedas, liis ears should be 
filled with (Uiolten) lead arid wax ; wheu uttering 
the Vedas, the tongue should be cut asundey ; 
when keeping tlio Vedas in mind, his body should 
be torn.”t 

In the face of this prohibition of the recitation of 
the Vedas in the S'ruti aod the Smriti, how is an en- 
4 uiry iuto the teaching of the Vedas possible in the 
case of a S'udra? It is therefore to be concluded that, 
except after the sacrament of Upanayaua, such as is 
performed ou a Brahman (right years old and so on), 
no study of the Vedas is anywhere possible to any ona 
under any circumstances. Therefore, the S'iidras are 
not entitled to Urahmavidyii. 

A. Mah'adkva S'a'stei, b. a. 

{To he continued.) 

• Gautama 2 — 6. 

t Gautama 12-4-G, 
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THAYUMANA VAR’S POEMS. 

(Concluded from page 108.) 

^grtois iSpn jufkf) fit-Otenirorf attua/i—f 
kfipO.' fiftuLjfpfoj' 

QpQptamQ «j JlrQf *Qf(£ utftusirt— eopp)pap 
0K# (woto^ 

Jtmmio iSpa*f 0 GtrGuta mtr*00i-u 
QuGubm amaQmmofha 
l 9 pmrp OofiOum i (jarC L-tiraf t^weoU>Qu 
QuS-diu yr^uii 

iSarfpii m»l»uia) 

aMmC^hf Gojtui-iaSp 0 
«StlfflO«,rf *.ilta.Q$tr tfian/e«r fieomiuae 
cBeu&ij <y>o*Q <_«r*rf(»«(r 
poimm Gutp/Boieoi 

POrwrtms (pPwfyipGeo 
rimuS *»asmt—pp 0 m mom 

e* kp$mGu>. («OJf) 

108. O Satchilhdnanda Siva, the undivided and 
Ih divisible whole extant in all ! 

If I hare yet to undergo the pains of rebirth on 
aeoount of my Karma mala, do Thou please leave me 
in the care of Rundalin* that she might surely endow 
me with power to preserve any thaxut by the scientific 
Yoga of causing the innermost fire to rise up to the 
lunar tfrbisj above and make the blessed nectar issue 
therefrom. 

And if my course of rebirth should cease with this, 
Thou wilt do best t^graot me the Moksha of Siva- 
Sayujya by entrusting me to the Infinite Mother of 
nil ; So that, freed from my Karmic noose, I can, in 
this very li f e, become absorbed in the .Everlasting 
Brightness like the burning camphor. $ 

On the other hand, if I should be destined to strag- 
gle beyond this life, I will be left in an extremely 
helpless condition which I cannot eodnre at all. 

Praise be Wr Thee, O The Absolute Giver of the 
Final Bliss of Siva-Sayujyo of the S«amurpi || 

*KaadaKn. lit mike. It is applied to Kali one of nine Saktis 
(rids Tinvsatsni (p Tiravachnkam j 
- fThum= physical body. 

J Vide senes 61 A Si ud notes. 

$ Tbs eulogy is used to shew thei just u the camphor, a thing 
Mansi Won the efetneaSal in, does yet. whea set to fixe, born 
and baans n aa nmit a l ed wuh the l a tter (fin), so the mod, an entity 
A sp sod a s! on and different from the hpnm Sira, don when set to 
dsrotmaal less to the Sapreme Sira, tnrni d as b od by realisation 
ia hdraAa on ion with the Sapreme Siva width is called the Sira 

| The Bln school opens Foax Steps or stages of excereisuig Lon 
to Gad (Sira) (I) tike s servant, (*) Kk- a son, (1) like a friend, 
and (4) like a Gnani or wise mu r.-ria. 

(1) Dfidea Jfaryo (like a eerrut) or DUtha m a rge , alao called 
■fcriya' is the reMeringof tangible bodily sevrioe lc the Supreme 
Bin in Tatoptn he. 



Gmpttnm iScvs/gWte oSfippGp Opmt«0 9 m 

tfhw UufgjSi OuWulSj • 

MemGur mjBmt0 Sp*a'mm,u.mptw 
tS& mppffk too; an ^ a e of.ee 
GuopGia i6p(picu Gu«*p sap itii^Geor 
GutrpQp tf ^avsfsrssix 
Quhl-oj air jf Qpiuummp u.m/Gw it Oug ji 
G uirdgnv OipSsyfp^w 
-H pet n. « (7 # sj tu'pttr 

teSmif Op at Sts iu t lL ig. 

p.S)ttv ojt&Qot p •>»& 

ptpteu iQupp p iiip/tenp ptQpi 
pu>Q$M ojtmdaoatr 
eireuS u«s maoa^pp 0 mu>sm 

&ampt srip£mGio. (soa) 

109. 0 Satehithdnanda Sica, the undivided and 

indivisible whole extant in all ! 

Should the Brahma be asked why he should stamp 
my destiny like this, he would say at once that it was 
the result of my past karma or action.* My Karma 
being achit,t I cannot question it ; but, since it is the 
offshoot from my memos £ then, remains the true know- 
ledge in me which I percieve to have been manifested 
by Thy Grace. This is not a fiction at all ; for, the 
Divine Vedagamas rightly declare * Thou art all; Thou 
art the Sustainer and everything sustained by Thee-' 
In consequence I can rightly conclude that Thou ait 
the cause as well as the Spectator of my dance of life ; 
why, Thou art TKyself the Universal Dancer. Thou 
art the Heavenly Grace. Thou art the Giver of the 
Blessed Maunag*ana.§ In short, 'Thou art the mother 
father, kindred and all f 

R. Shtjhtcga Me cause. 

(7b he Continued.) 

(2) Pmtn Marfa (like » bob), also sailed ‘Kiriya’ ia worship, 
piag or m a kin g pAja io Siva ooacasred ia tiaga or idols Ac 

(3) Sake Marfa (like a friend), called alao ' Toga’ ie contem- 
plating Sisw by teientific concentration at thonghts and. 

(4) Snamorya (like a gnani or wise maal alao called ‘Gnaaa- 
Marge ia 'Irmnj absorbed by realtsaXw* ta ashaita mim with 
lit fl ap i ern e Sim, (JLo Amddt MnJkta Pfil ikmn CM. 

‘ Ihit it the Pinal Goal for all 

To reach, ebep by step, to they Call; 

To ibu a part ia to Shan tV whole ; 

Cot yanr one leg ud yon want roll.' 
far fmlW details see ‘ Si ragman Biddhiar and e. /. 4Lat not wish 

MW 

* Vide notes to karma mader tad reran. 

t Adut=«« chit (iatnlligeace) or other than efcit, that ia, • torn- 
intelligent thing, It suy be called alto amt (other than tokj 

t This school establishes ' —— ' aa anat or Batter. 

| G ram a of alamos ' or mono ) 

ft-/. 89th rerae aad its notes. 
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OBSOLETE SYLLABLES Cgfiiq AND #«4 
IN MODERN VENBA8. 



The final foot of a Yenba has jin old and instructive 

story to tell us if wa care to 
Ifoot of Ymba bgwa ^ i|; W before w « 

examine it, let us refresh oar 
memoay with Ike formation of the metre. 

Veabn is a m etre that in peculiar to Tamil and jta 
principles are wholly foreign to 
Principles of Venba ^ prosodic* of other-lau gnages. 

The metre « well known to the Tamil reader. Every 
book on Tamil prosody treats of it ad newewm. To 
oadentaad its construct ion, we meat know the 
syllables and feet of Tamil prosody. 

*Let a=any sounding letter= Gorm* 

>jn«ai«i ol TemU b = anion of two such letters 
pK«Ddy. beginning with short=f«i>» uans- 

jf. £. — A dumb couaonant may also be added to a 
and b. 

Then a. and' b are the only two syllables of Tamil 
paoaody. They have nothing to do with Sanskrit. 

A combmatienr of these syllables into twos and 
Areas giro rise to dissyllabic and trisyllabic feet 
lWapMttvsl?. 

The two syllables a A b may be permuted into twos 
_ - in 4 ways viz. a a, b a, b b, a b. 

Tone Hmj TheBB four dissyllabic feet are 

called frjpQi. 

By adding a to the above permutations, we get 4 



Four trisyllabic feet. 



trisyllabic feet ending in a. 
Theeefoer called flam 9i togefch- 
M with the four disyllabic feet above named are all 
(eri admissible in a Venba where it is farther 
nrrnim-y that they must' combine in such a way that 
the syllable of a dissyllabic foot may not be 

followed by the same syllable and that a trisyllabic 
foot may be followed only by the syllable a 

Ai^y four of the above feet combining in the manner 
above pointed out form a Venba 
T “ ta line «nd nothing more need be 

said regarding the 1st A 3rd lines. But at the end of 
the 3rd foot in the 2nd bne there is a pause or 
like it and the 4th foot has generally 
the r- j — of the 1st two lines. 

But what appears anomalous to ns is the three- 

footed fourth line whose laet 

HmS fcri mamatooa j| ^one ol the eight feet 

m have emnnerated as admissible in the metre 



What is the nature bf this final foot i Tbe prosodien 
describes the final foot in tbe the following terms , 
u £sSw Qtuailpra, Qmtim** 9(g, Qu>iSR2*i Spun 

Qutwmv s*&tBpp, 00ai r As^ ttp. Q*j(ip+ oitOiotipi 

Oppt*Ge>.’ b 

(The venba ends in a three footed line of which the 
last foot is either a monosyllable or an expression 
of the formula Spun or *m.) That the last line 
should have one syllable in excess of two feet or half a 
venba line, we can nnderBtand, bnt why should words 
like »w and Spun occur in 
Th^Utapptam" !auni in excess of two feet at the end? 

The explanation is found 0 in 
Tholkappiam. The rule there with regard to the 
final line of venba is as follows ; 

‘ QaiarutL.ta.ppia. Qfi&9ippi (§ld ’ 

(The final line of a venba is three footed.) 

The final foot of this final line is there described as 
follows ; 

‘oyeotFc r9i ppiSQ uioitutiS^er ’ 

(The final foot of that last line is a monosyllabic 
foot.) 

We don’t find here, as in the aiStmt above quoted, 
the additional rale tbat^at the 
«yUablML PPiU ^* fOUr en d, besides a monosyllable, 
words hk^arw and Spun are 
also admissible. Tbe reason is that Tbolkoppiar 
had two more syllables than oar a and' b. 1 * Besides & , 
and b G*i and tf«Dv, u wbich he 
called i he had also a 
followed by t-siiD which he 
called Geii-i (an) and b followed by • .iru which he 
called Soun (bu). The latter two syllables Gain 
and Sea in he called His syllables therefore 

were four in number viz a, b, an, bu ; Gmi, Sam, Gain, 
Sac in- The original rule, as laid down in Tholkappium 
was simply that the last line had 
end "rfVenbe* 4 &t th<> one syllable in excess of two feeU 
and nothing more and hs there 
were 4 syllables in ancient days, the line ends by. 
virtue of that rule alone in any one of the 4 syllables 
viz in expressions like «**, uxsm, s-i& and Spun 
corresponding to Gai, Saar, Gain and Stain- 

o 

Bnt the two aosapound ^syllables Q*rn and Stain 
must hare led to a great many 

Syllables *“ d nwkwerd complications in the 

formrtioa of feet and * -e 
naturally discontinued in course of time. Bat 



His fik*j«** and •_ £ 
u® 
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Although these syllables were discontinued, their 
long established use at the end of veoba could not 
be interfered with and in modern poetry the venba 
is the only place where we have remnants of the two 
curious compound syllables ijarq and to remind 

us of the days of Tholkappiur, and as they are no longer 
syllables, the modern prosodian in the mnftm* lj,ad to 
slightly modify the rule in Tholkappiur to Bait the 
modern nomenclature and say 
that the lB8t f00t i8 eith6r a 
syllable or formula or 

the latter two words being no longer included in 
the former expression syllable as in the days of 
Tholkappiur. While <?»/>. and Seair may take a dumb 
consonant after them, the other syllables C's/iq and 
SaiffL/ do not admit it at the end. Hence words like 
Qtujiymr and si—cfth are not and cannot occur 

at the end of Yonbas- 

The annotator, however, on the aaficos above 
quoted is not quite aocurate when he paraphrases 
. . . _ . it into ‘ «««, i9®ijq crdtgsio 

«>/, iSjuli not ._n „ 

it but; Cj/l,, miiriiiuinl(Bi(gppiu£/sir iEq^Siu 

■yUoblra. Qntt pjfiujp 8a*gpu> i6as>jru5ji>/£u.ip 

SrirfpLB Slfip ’ Ac., It will be seen from 

what wo have said above that the words mt* and 

iSfiui-i at the end of a venba are (?a<rq and Mm>en 

syllables in their origin and unlike do not 

take a consonant at the end and cannot therefore be 

regarded as $iLip8‘ or dissyllabic feet. If Tamil 

prosody has changed, it iB no reason to apply the 

present nomenclature retrospectively to a state of 

things anterior to the change. 

T. VlHABADRA MoDAl.IAH, B. A., B. L. 
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has reference to many crude practices and customs of 
Dravidian life in the most primitive ages of Dravidian 
Society. In the treatment of this quaint and antique 
subject of ancient literature, various devices such as 
sad disappointment in the meeting of the lovers, their 
elopement to prevent the probable marriage of the 
heroine to another suitor, their reunion, separation, the 
heroes visits to his mistress and the oonseqnent 
jealousy of the heroine are resorted to and drama 
ticaly described as being indispensable features' m 
the lives of a married couple to enhance to the 
utmost possible extent their conjugal pleasures.. The 
incidents in the plot of this little drama are almost 
monotonously the same with every writer on the 
subject, who has therefore very little latitude allowed 
him in his treatment. 

Some writers therefore describe detached incidents 
in the usual dramatic style with- 
incidantn. out an 7 regard to the sequence 

and the development of the plot 
which every reader was supposed to know. The 
author of Kalittokai is of this description. The 
book consists of verses treating of various deta- 
ched incidents quite unconnected with each other either 
in time or scene. Another book of this, descrip'! 
tion is Kalladam. Why in these books certain 
incidents are chosen and certain characters are made 
to speak on certain particular occasions in preference 
to other speeches on other occasions, is not clear 
except that they may have particularly pleased the 
author’s faucy. 

The name Kolittokai means a collection of Kalippa 
metres and but for the prevalent 
praotioe of composing detached 
verses might point to the fact that the author 
compiled together the beat Kalippas on the Bubject 
known in his time. 



Its name. 



Kalittokai is the name of a very ancient Tamil 

classic belonging to the depart- 
RuMmi of Knlittukni. . , ™ .. ... . ... 

meet ot 1 nnnl literature called 

s uO i-i which treats of (gtasuio the 3rd 
i fffiu by describing what was supposed to be the best 
a’id most scientic mode in which a young man and a 
young maid could meet, marry and live together 
so as to derive the utmost pleasure of scxun.1 enjoy- 
ment. The subject which is of enormous antiquity 
seems to be the exclusive product of Dravidian 
imagination and is independent of Arysn literature. It 



The book is divided into 5 chapters named respect- 
ively *«£> i/i ok 

Division of the Book. J 

pdatS, (y>av5b/fi««8 and Qnupj) 

These are technical terms used not very felici- 
tously m every work on and present 

not a little difficulty to the modern reader. Of course 
the apparent principle of the division is ciear viz , 
those Kalippas which relate to separation of the lovers 
are classed under l/hAd, those relating to their oohabi- 
ntticn under those relating to jealous quarrels 

under idqpld, those relating to their reunion under 
(yi-vS and the remaining verses relating to the 
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lameutations of separated lovers 
of p* ***•*. under Qkuj0/ds*>. But this 

principle does rot apparently 
justify the local position of a large number of verses 
apparently seeming to be mispliiced and the annotator 
supposed to be does nothing more 

than slavishly reproduce the very words of Tholkap- 
pinm commentaries in justification of the confusion of 
fiStm. The only writer that has grappled with the - real 
difficulty and doeB justice to the subject is is 

Sefi ui the annotator of Tholkappium Porulathicaram. 
If he is not intelligible to us on account of his 
quotations from boohs not accessible to us such as 
.4 gg ju, (guPiiiQpti sb* , the 

problem becomes entirely hopeless of solution, no 



other commentator or writer however modern having 
really grasped the difficulty and attempted a solution, 
there being no confusion of Sfcr in any modern 
work. 



True to its name, the book consists wholly of Kalip- 

pa metres in all its ancient 
It* metre*. . , . 

varieties which seem to be 

admirably adapted to the subject of and 

were most extensively used in former days for the 

subject, being an improvement upon and a relief 

against ^GiRejuu/r originally used as iD £>w04>^rj» 

and 



Kalippa is one of the four main Tamil metres and 
is the exclusive product of the 

Nature of Kallippa. , . 

ancient Tamil poets. It is a 

very uncouth complex metre and is said to have 

been derived from Venba. The two primary pure 

Tamil metres are ii and Otutmur and their 

respective derivatives are a 1 ®® and ariJuuir .These 

four metrps are exhaustively described with all 

their varieties from Tholkappium downward and the 

Tamil pmsodian in his jealous endeavour to preserve 

unsullied their ancient dignity and respectable birth 

has not accorded more than a cold reception and a 

passing recognition to the ever increasing swarm of 

foreign Vrittahs whose powerful 
Invasion of Vrittnh*. , . . ... 

invasiou has proved irresistioie 

to the noble but less powerful aristocracy of the 
land. Even after the land has been completely in- 
vaded, subdued and occupied by the foreigners, the 
metric historian in his true conservative instinct can- 
not make up his mind to recognise and avow the fact, 
but continues to allot the first and foremost ranks to 



the ancient noble but defuuct a.istocracy and dis- 
plays still bis aversion to the Vrittahs the foreign 
invaders, by summarily dismissing them with the 
simple remark that they a art a secondary class 
of metres, withont ever pausing to look at them 
severally, lest he might lower and offend the ancient 
dignity of tbe hereditary aristocracy by bringing the 
new comerB into undue prominence. 

Though the metres therefore occurring in Kalitto- 
kai are well described in every 
^Kalippa* m Kahtto- wor ] t on Tamil prosody, yet for 

the benefit of those readers who 
have not hod much leisure to devote to prosody, we . 
propose to explain the exhaustively various classes of 
Kalippas in the book. In no other place shall we get 
so many classes of the metre in such a small compass, 
some of which are very unique and rarely met with 
and others involve principles no longer in use. The 
annotator kindly though unusually points qpt untiring- 
ly at the end of each verse the nature of its metre 
though, if he isthesame annotator as thSt of tomprutm*, 
he, except a few remarks oh the opening stanza, has 
not had the same kindness to enlighten us on the 
varieties of the 6>iip«uo&f metre which present in- 
superable difficulties to the modern reader* 

This ancient metre has been long divided into a 
number of classes. We shall 

Kahvenba. not discourage or frighten # the 

general reader at the outset by giving the long 
sounding .technical names. We shall test take that 
class which is remarkable for its simplicity and easy 
character viz., the metre called ssOOmtarut. 

This verse as the name indicates closely resembles 
the time-honored Venba. 

T. VlRABADRA McDALIAR, BA., B L. 

(To be continued.) 



KAMBAN. 



( Continued from page 94 ). 

There is a small pamphlet g) of Ik) 
pages whose Qulhorship is attributed to Kambau. 
There is not a line in jt which breathes either the 
hand or the mind of Kambao. Here is the fifth 
stanza of it. 

4 *il nQu ojt tM<g* /njtMfun 

truaOub 4si<ig «• luwur 
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^mj+Glu Jmrdfeu* tBmrm*! Wi— (*>*+- * 

&su&Gto ajM wstHrtmfituui *fiiuto(s€ir 

Perhaps this was alsp a juvenile production. Here 
is the 5th stanza of sgmveu^uip s@. 

BtfUCUllTCV LDWffS LDBGJ^t g J «fi OT L/ 

G* ajauxrat msogs um&p/s fieSiatur 

GanusLoafl sSOldm Bld*j afuSfid&ii 

paajsinnQifii papth sCaip *-GtrffQJ)s(2u>. 

Compere with these any one etanza taken at 
random from si^Gsnuo /B&nfi. We open the book 
aud our eyes fall on the 45th stanzo. 

G a g t p Bn G 6 * (t Otj 0 jgjQ# eusitf w p^%Qs L/tyto 

GurniiSe Gfdear Quiyutijuj u>iruSirti> Quiu&tfrsjp 

p r a a g (ip iq. m if u$ a & 00 <*^i 7 <£ ai—Gstusp Gsoskar 

,g OB euQppd &eSiuiruSg lc&j <hjifltiS&isGs. 

There is no denying the fact that the diction and 
thought here excel those of the stanzas quoted above. 
And yet Scraswathi Anthathi is said to have been 
composed by our poet when be was entangled by the 
cOncoctings of the court poets of Gsgtir in relation- 
ship with a barber. We have already noted that 
some scholars assume that the inspiration of the 
Brahmarakshasa gave birth to this minor work. But 
there is no internal evidence to substantiate either of 
the anecdotes. aQnQfu&i according to QpaannaDi— 
totst fL^eaepeib (86th stanza) 

Qsa tartS t-iaoiauniaea ^.som L^&us&ppGp 

CafMigll bGsrriatS L/sipaswu iurt-Qterqpui-igSeDs^aSfa 

(y>Qffu p>B Qa’daQi—ir qj QanpQusQ/stLiiiSev QDQpQ&om 
intyajjaaGfjTeiuS i^aipOsaari-.piip Q^sjwsdi— cosiri—eu 

[<?LD. 

had its origin when a Vellala, in whose house Kamban 
had one day to dine. The Vellala psieaSS Qppdiujirii 
a noble of the court, hiding his son who was bitten 
by a cobra, gave meals to the poet, but the poet 
wanted his son to dine with him. The truth could 
not then be hidden and Kamban sang some verses 
and the boy got up as if from sound sleep. Being 
pleased with the Vellala’s conduct Kamban composed 
vOiiTQgujs. Some scholors believe that this work wa s 
written with the view of celebrating the caste farce 
of Sadaiyappa after the completion and publication of 
the Ramayana. At any rate the work seems to have 
been composed when the author attained great fame. 
But GnaGunp £&» Oiuqu seems to be so close an 
imitation of t/GaQpu^ that we are sceptic about its 
authorship. Other works said to have been written 
by Kamban are sa^aSuL/gaaiiw — sn^&uiSlarSec p 



piBtp — Gr* jpi(g,pi&& and of thd3e 

mitpssu) even in the printed copies shows 
many irrelavancies. These are bold interpolations. We 
can’t believe wbat \he* true text of Kamban was. 
About the other works we are uoable to state anything 
as they are not forthcoming. According to Wilson’s 
Descriptive catalogue of the Mackenzie Mss. Kamban 
alsc said to have compiled a dictionary siaursatfi. 
A prUse version of the Ramayan«is also ascribed to 
him. That the Ramayao was submitted to the 'ap- 
proval of the learned in SriraDgam and that he was 
by that assembly unanimously installed as the Emperor 
of poets seem to be facts as there is a mandap said to 
be built at the expense of Kamban and there is also a 
stone statue of Kamban carvel wi^h all the para- 
phernalia of an emperor. 

Kamban, the man — Walter Bagehot in the second 
para of his study on Shakespeare says that ‘* A person 
who knows nothing of an author he has read, will not 
know much of an author whom he has seen.” 
Let ns see what we can glean about Kamban — the 
man from his Ramadan. From the last stanza of 
isaaui jc_©xi) “ srsuiQpppaaieS. . (2 ua juubsb Gp,” it is 
plain that he valued Education and learning. But 
that he was not satisfied with the pial school educa- 
tion in Vbgue from time immemorial is apparent from 
the fact that the compares the noise of a pial school 
to the croaking of frogs in the rainy season. 
Sen^tSp/Ssjpam a sirajij*u>Ljie*>t^ 
utoafipsR&Qff aru usiieuuaisvtfl . 



He seems to have been a staunch advocate of Female 
education as appears from the following: — 

Ou(J :^i_e Satr i^sa>pjjipei>n i sQaeOtrio 
Quif(TT)i i pi QsoDeu Qpiii seoeSt(u> ^ppeoirev 
aiiepeuirs &ppiu> mens gaii 
i pi fo tar jS eficBtreucor u a ootuG il> m 

That he had the sweet uses of adversity are seen 
from the statement. 



“ jpsHTLyerr Q paSta dr Q(ap ssQpttrp &c””(69— ss 

That he had all the torments of adversity is proved 
by “ na ®s/ hj a p iSmiaasSeapiuapOeu, (50 uea efliueaiL^j 
He disbelieved the proposition believed by many that 
women are more amorous, vide “ u>&*rs(g u,a pats^ 
lAtur Q ld ear uQ prion Gp ujmGqr?" 19 — Gmaavias/ratrui^eoiiJ 

But at the same time he advocated the doctrine fcb^t 
lust is the cause of man's evil. 
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j 0 u>Qm/pQfufu naBpGpadr^iu 

mitw(3u)*3n uaoD«iuirvM«/0U) 

a t KiiBnu^iQtj ti p *<fi» GsQs—gfUs 
a niDiBto !n> stamps. BSSknGu, (21 — to ri pm ruu^euih). 
loamaur Quis($C-L-isQeiiu£> u>niipird( 9 j il nos Quids' 

pvi 

a&maaStir Qaii/msujtrp #rj»LB«v®itb 

$p j$$a)GeO jifLO utfluQuouj pi> 

ad&nfip anaaio.njdnQp * * * (33 — per ©<£«J 

SC.Siipnsnasmu.Lci). 

That he was familiar with mountain and forest 
scenery is exhibited in the beauties and eights 
pointed out to Seeta by Rama while going through 
the forests and on the SpISjs Lijugsi^u, They 
are not what can be depicted by pure imagination. 
By his many references to Sadaiyappa and his 
brothers, Kamban reveals a grateful nature and he 
has a separate stanza on gratitude : — 

Sao pma&sn ppQymnjp pmeapasuus ^QmeupQpiua 
u jrfiuB 0 &rabtTUJ<T€B>cuu uneven* u u'Tfi s>.fi/ <air«>ir 
aimpi^M (5®<r st^Qpdm L_ff lbi ppean wtrppsiiuiniun[Gi^n 
±pJ)Qsifar(pi-sQmtirGpB» Oil's tfissaon Qpsusr suQfidm 

(62 — S iCS si m psltu urn to). 

He discarded indulgence in spirituous liquors : — 

Qpno serreijLL QunsuiLfLLsusSQp ld n iS s\iG s r t — u/lo 
p 0 *Oinfm&*t>(r tsQ/ipdssmuituB sa#uLjipirag,di 
*@<fOioco scrmAten)ZO®/ij£&>mir 

se&fQfiB Qssreiapenstnds sssnBi hr stissspshGp 

He always takes peculiar pleasure whenever he has 
to refer to Tamil and the Tamil country though he be- 
lieved Agusthya to be the creator and father of Ta- 
mil, as was generally believed even until very recent 
times. 

But in determining whether he was a Saivite or 
Vaubnavite, we fear we are in a very delicate posi- 
tion. There is not one tradition which refers to his 
religion. His son was named ptciSasru0. -The print- 
ed editions which we have seen of «rOir0>u.p (we have 
not seen Mss) have all the adoration of Yinayaka. He 
always refers in eulogistic terms to Siva in the Rama- 
yan. In an edition of printed by 

the late 4W»0«* among the many references to 

Saiva .devotees there is this u«r ammsopp GapOua® 
mrtmSSmV ii> iBsspiSip enmss^ajsrd $S* 1 *‘iipGp a(n,^r 

Gssnm^mma, and this perhaps refers to *u 

and this is sorupnlously omitted in the edition of 
&?**>*'. Bot there is no other refer- 
ence to Vaishnavism Io 5 of the 6 Knndas of h,s 

M 



Ratnayan, Kamban adores the Deity in general terms 
fcnd in two of them Rama himself is represented. In 
the first Kanda, these are three stanzas in adoration 
of the Deity, but the first two of these are in general 
terms. About the third tbera is a difficulty. Some of 
the printed editions have “ j^ftsuip crff©ii/«ariLftf«se/*/ih.'" 
But some Mss read p^f^suiptofiisesr ujntxaiaiiD, Lqt us 
noW’' proceed to examine the contents of the Ramavan. 
In ^(^eufupssi; usss—eosL he calls «(g<_air by the epithet 
“a firSemij it ( gposi I- UJ aieusLidr” (15) The 49th stanza of 
sjf.unmLD reads as fallows: 

grsar'jp itnsarQfi-sm Qpg>evuj n ( tt^m tu <1 eu il/ ld 
i£ dsr jssGuS(^dfiSsm /f«S iSQtsm/S 
Q»smjpiEenirs(§/3 G&nd Gsip&<d 

pass SQibiruipaL&p ptr gf^r sc pjj)(t v. 

In the 21st stanza of aiis^soiteSamp we have of 
Hanuman 

“ ggaj gjjLC&Dixib pi Sasrrjp ^)t£l suss or gnrf^iDiii 

QtiLimri—ieScv sSpG^dn jp Qip/SGsu 0* pfBojsrs" 

In the enumeration of various sins by Barata in the 
presence of Kausalya is included “ pmtppp pdm&t n 

eSG^fd pSknendr pen mOwei , poiipppeudr &c.” (99 

ueb et^tL/GBi , ) . Yirathan is made to say “ toQpassssHs 

seer pdrlpp, piusuppisd S/Sesapu-wpeS srppnQ Qpenatjr 
iua.“ Indrain anudan tSpus-i &<h<g ) p«> is- made to' 
utter. 

ersoienaiensueiad £dr gtmipQsuar pis/tisd 
siiflGijisierp^mna. er^tuQissr Gamp 
Q psdSnQppm QpaS&its fysfgpp Gun Op 

QgrmmtS drp gjuii psai^pfd taGnjn aipndj 

sajiipdn addresses Rama as 

“tydr jpssais-nCi (spaapOpofiip QpeiC ust." 

Such passages abound throughout the work. But we 
have selected only some of those which th^ author 
might have conveniently omitted without offence to 
Saivites and we do not hear variations of readings in 
the above passages. " srssa aadOt_n<i>Gu,niCuu 
(10 — sitCOuui-aui) i a quoted by the commentator pf 
0 u fluj ffi^QiLnspl in ld@& G m irfei nuar^^aipuin /S ri 
Ac.;’ (10-1 st ScsOcLsiiP'). There is also reference 
made to Kamban about the usage of <gp/8iua6aad 
in nrnta (tpuj oOpa sSmtsQ p r (29 mt—Gsnun '*•&) in 

the commentary of @)nnu>jt*jirppipnp. Kamban is 
interred jd ttC-t-rmat 5a»w*i_ in accordance with 
the principles of Vaiahhavism. Some scholars main- 
tain that Kamban was * Saiva before writing the 
Ratnayan. But one of the stanzas eulogizing him 
j net when he completed the Ram ay an has sduniL. 
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t_r^p»ir«ir ««9" sod the previous line rhymes Jtu 

Sadageperanthathi was written or song* 
exfompore jost when the Ramayan was subject to the 
approval of the assembly at Srirangam. But this 
work has no separate adoration of the ^eity and 
might have been composed on' the requisition of the 
foremost of the assembly. From the evidence before 
us we are led to infer that KambftD died a Vaislftia- 
vite. 

The last stage of his genius — “ It is reported of 
the poet that after he finished his Ramayan, he entire- 
ly lost his poetic inspiration and was known to listen 
with intense admiration to his own poems when recited 
without knowing that he was the author. He ex- 
hausted in his epic all the resources of the Tamil lan- 
guage. What a great genius is capable of producing 
in Tamil he did produce in the shape of the Ramayan. 
The muse had no more to do. 

T. Cbelvakesavakoya Modallar, m. a. 

(To be continued). 



EVIDENCES OF NATURAL RELIGION. 



The Divine Perfections. 
(Continued from page 91.) 



They too have a soul like theirs : They too are destined 
to the happiness of heaven, and they too cannot reach 
that happy fatherland, but by the true worship of one, 
intelligent personal, self-existent, infinite, eternal, im- 
mense, 'simple God. It is worth while to hear how Rara- 
molium Roy described in one of his books the debasing 
influence of idol worship. (Populov Hinduism, page 41) 
“ Idolatry as now practised by.our countrymen, must be 
looked upon witn great horror by common sense, as lead- 
ding directly to immorality .and destructive t.f social 
counorts. For every Hindu who devotes himself to this 
absurd worship, constructs for that purpose a couple of 
male and female idols, sometimes indecent in form, ns 
representatives of his favourite deities, lie is taught and 
enjoined .from his infancy to contemplate and repeat the 
history of these, as well «s their fellow deities, though the 
actions ascribed to them be ’only a continued series of 
debauchery, sensuality, falsehood, ingratitude, breach of 
trust - , and treachery to friends. There can be but one 
opinion respecting the moral claivacter to be expected of 
a per-son, who has been brought up with sentiments of 
reverenco to such beings who refreshes his memory rela- 
tive to them almost every day and who has been persuaded 



to believe that a repetition of the holy name of one of 
these deities or a trifling present to hig. image or to nis 
devotees, is sufficient not only to purify and free him from 
all crimes whatsoever, but to procure to him future 
beatitude.” 

There is an old Hindu proverb which has always proved 

true : “ Yatha Deva, tqjha bhak- 

As the God is so is ta ] >- ia th God, m ig the wor . 
tJhe worshiper. ? 

shipper. So long aa the people 
of this country worship the Gode of the Puranas, no 
religious, moral or social reform is possible. The customs 
usages and prejudices which hinder this vast empire from 
taking a high place in the common wealth of nations, are 
intimately blended with the superstitions of idolatry. 
Therefore it is the duty of every citizen to look forward 
to, and on. his part to hasten that tim<j when India will 
rank among the Christian nations. Then India, along 
with the true religion, shall enjoy the oomplete benefits of 
civilization. Then her children worshipping the same: 
Almighty God shall be united in the same bond of faith, 
hope and charity and the path of salvation shall be open 
to all, because the only gate that leads into life everlast' 
ing iato worship Almighty God according to that rite, or 
form of worship which is tanght ns by the Christian 
revelation. 



Swami ViVekananda, in his speech before the Congress 
of Religions in, Chicago, ventured 
On creation. assert, that aa to. the origin of 

the world, the Vedanta Philosophy agrees '“‘with science in 
professing “ Evolution, not Creation,” This assertion, 
however is open to some objections which may be made 
introductory to the firnt lecture on Creation 

We readily grant that in regard to the origin of the 
world it is a fixed dogma of every 
Ex nihito nihil fit. Hindu philosopher that Ex nihilo 
-ihil fit. Nothing is produced out 
of nothing: and this dogma, if -properly understood, is 
not at all wrong. When Christian scholars maintain. that 
the world was produced out of nothing; they dp not mean 
that nothing was to the Omnipotent Creator the materia! 
cause, the plastic matter out of which the world was made 
just ns clay is the matter of the potter, wood or marble 
the matter of the sculptor, building materials the matter 
out of which the architect rears a honse. ‘Nothing’ means 
‘ non-entity’ and non-entity cannot be the plastic matter 
of anything, because the plastic matter of anything 
is entity, not. non-entity. What, therefore is. meant 
by the proposition, “ The world was made out, 
of nothing,” is, that the Creator cansed it to come into 
existence, with the implication that nothing of the same 
kind previously existed. Therefore, creation is not the 
change of nothing into the world but the starting of the 
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whgla world into existence at the commnnd of Almighty 
God, nothing whatever existing before. Therefore, nothing 
is not the subject of creation, but the mere point of depar- 
ture, whence every thing that now is, sprang into exis- 
tence by the power of Almighty Uo<f’ 

We deny that Evolution is opposed to creation. Evo- 
lution regards the secondary or 
to ^nation ” 0t ° PP °* Rd derivative creation, not the pri* 
mary, and consequently they are 
not mutually opposed o each other. Christian Revelation 
teaches ns that the World was created out o£ nothing, but 
it leaves ub perfectly free to believe that the whole sub- 
stance of the material Universe was created in one instant, 
not in its individual beings and developed organisms, but 
as ‘ Pradhana,’ namely, as the Unformed: Nature or the 
material cause of t^e world, the root and plastic origin of 
everything material, unmodified, undistinguishable, 
without shape, character or form, but Containing potenti- 
ally everything merely material, aud, moreover, the germs 
and seeds of vegetable life, which subsequently, and under 
the active -agency of secondary oauses, evolved from its- 
germinal aell into actual existence. Now the evolution of 
the elements of matter into matter itself, and the deve- 
lopment of the germs of life into particular forms of life, 
presupposes the existence of the elements as well as of the 
germs, which can be explained only. by. creation or by 
emanation from a. self ►aubaiitant Being, not by evolntion. 
Therefore evolution, begins- when. God’s creative |ct ie at 
an end. Creation regards and. explains the existence of 
unformed matter; evolution,, presupposing the. existence 
of matter, explains the gradual. development of matter. into 
the actual existence of those things which were potenti- 
ally preoontained in “ Pradhana” ormatter itself. Evolntion 
Btands in the same relation to matter aa the germ to the soil. 
Creation is to matter as the ant of a creative will, is to the 
thing which it calls ont. of nothing into existence. Thus 
it may. be seen, that the dqctrine of creation is not antar 
gonistie to that of evolntion, as the former, regards the 
primary origin of the plastic matter of. the world, while 
the latter regards the subsequent development of matter 
into the actual existence of particular things. And this 
is the conclusion of real science at the end of tbe 19th 
century. “ It iB usually assumed," says Professor Huxley, 

41 that in the description of creation by Moses the “ heaven 
and earth” means the material substance of the Universe. 
Hence the Mosaic writer is taken to imply that where 
nothing of a material nature previously existed, this sub- 
stance appeared. Th-it is perfectly conceivabl and there- 

• fore no one can deny that it may have happened It 

appears to me that the scientific investigator is wholly in- 
competent, to say anything at all. about the first origin of 
the material universe. The -whole power of his organon 
vanJhhet when he has to step beyond the chain of nature! 



causes and sflfecte.’” (iThn Nineteenth? C^ntuwyr Umij 
1880 P. P: 20L— 802.) And Bn. John Tjmdtdll: 
tion does not aolve—iir does not pnoftesr to'anlvw, — Me 
nltimste mystery- of this Uniwame.^ Itlhwim feattfi^ 
mystery gntoucUed. For, gmmtiug- tfew nebnlki end ifa 
potential life (as the plastic matter of the- Uni nm e ef tB» 
question wheooe they oamej would 1 stilU rermun ttrj^A 
and bewilder ns. At bottom, evolution* dbes> ooteiiq^ nu 
than 44 transport' 1 the conoopttom of- lifrfb- origin; terms 
indefinitely- distamt past (Fisgmsnte of Sammcst P-. 4Sf>.~p 
The same view is indorsed, by Professor St. Gemgs 
Mivart (“ Lessons from Nature,” page 372;) Mr: Lewes 
(“ Problems of life and Mind,” Vol. EL, P: 29fi.) and gsns*- 
rally by the greatest biologists of the- day: Nor iathin 

to-be wondered at. Creation is outside the domain of 
physical science. Biology- has nothing to any abontithsi 
first origin of things : its- scope; its- aim is-tooerngn aionse- 
for any given effect connected with llfh, not to- seaoehmtoi 
the origin of the cosnrical or the plaster matter of. the* 
world : in consequence: as soon as- it attempts to-tunr 
asunder the veil' which- enshrouds the history- -p£armH<ar 
its organon, aa Professor Huxley- says, v anisi— <and ifria 
left in the dark. 

Bht if Etolhtion is not antagonistic tor Creation; 9atm- 
nation is certainly so. The theory' 
emanation is one of the dfftet 
in philbeopfiy. It reprasente- the 
effort of the human mind, eager, to solve the m yste ry , of 
the origin of the world and yet not- able to transcend the 
power of the imagination. The: mythologies and oimmi 
goniee of all peoples, ae well ae ancient. and jnodecn non » 
Christian Philosophers, tracing: ant the- origin of the TTn». 
verse, reeorted. to the -theory of emanation Wteanaa they, 
conld not imagine the act of oreation- And. in aa doing- 
they deserve more pity than blame. Creation is un- 
imaginable. 

“ As to tbe original or primary creation," Profeaane Si 
George Mivart says: “ Science can say absolutely nothing 
against it. That it is conceivable is proved by the ftetr 
that it is widely not only conceived but believed. That 
it is nnimaginable necessarily follows from its being an 
action which by the hypothesis, is uttefly beyond experi 
ence.” Lessons from Nature, page 372. Creation is one 
of those truths which in themselves belong to natural, 
knowledge, but the clear explicit knowledge of which 
can hardly be attained without the aid of Revelation. 
And the reason is because we have no direct e video oe of 
what creation is. _ We live in a world of phenomena, "in 
a world of effects and emanations, and noi man assisted, in 
the beginning, at tbe. oreation of thj^Ujoi versa. Now, 
all. phenomena, all effects teat, fall finder oar senses, are 
mere -changes of anbatansea. already, created, something 
emanating from the same substance. The sun emits rays. 
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but from its own body, part and parcel of its substance, 
kin and kindred to its nature. A tree puts forth leaves. 
Blowers, fruits, but., although differ jntly shaped, they all 
partake of the nature of the tree, they are real emanations 
of the tree A Bculptor makes a statue, but out of a piece 
of marble ; an architect rears, a house, but out of building 
materials ; an author lays down the plan of a book but 
out of the stock of ideas and information which he treasur- 
ed up in his mind ; a man begets another man : but out 
of his own substance, and the child is truly another self, 
similar to him in body and soul. Indeed, we live in a 
world of emanations, and all corporeal changes are but 
emanations, either substantial or accidental, of substances 
already created, akin in consequence to the nature of the 
substance they spring from. Now, should this Universe 
have thus originated or emanated from God, the pantheis- 
tic theory in regard to the origin of the. world would be 
the right one. In thiB supposition everything would be 
God, part and parcel of God a portion of the Deity, a 
fragment of the Divine substance. According to this 
theory crea+nres wonld be but particles emitted from the 
Divine essence, and God wonld he at the same time the 
material and emcient cause of the universe, the agent, its 
action and the result of action, the cause and the effect, 
the clay, the potter and pot, the spider and its web, the 
creator and the creature, the architect and the building, 
heaven, earth, trees, animals, men ; in short, everything 
visible and invisible would be but a different shape, form 
or clothing of the same nniversal God. 

But is it really bo ? Is the theory of emanatian defensi- 
ble on philosophical grounds ? Can we explain the origin 
of the world by saying that everything came from God 
by emanation ? The origin of the world may Le accounted 
for in-fonr ways. 

I. — The Universe always existed as it is now ; that is, 

it is eternal not only as to the 

p iastic raatter ° ut ° f whict »* 

Universe. might have been made, but also as 

to the iOrm or shape which it now 
bears. This opinion is ascribed to Aristotle. Cf. Jul. 
Simon, De Deo Arbtotelis, Paris, 1839. 

II. — The W orld was made out of an uniformed matter, 
eternal,- self-existent, undifferentiated, undistioguishable, 
productive but not production ; and this opinion is said 
to have been Plato's and it is in fact that of the Sankhy- 
an Philosophy. 

III. — The Universe originated from God by emanation, 
so that in no way is it distinct from. God, but is evolved 
out of God’s substance, so that God is at the same time 

efficient and the material cause of the world, the clay, 
the potter and the pot, the spider and its web, the creator 



and the creature, the architect and the building, as the 
Vedanta Philosophy will have it. 

IV. The Universe was created by God out of nothing. 

Now, which of th.se four opinions is the right one ? 
Let ns examine each one of them. 



The first opinion unten- 
able. 



The world exists. Nobody who is in his senses can deny 
this truth. We see the sun, the 
moon, the stars ; we breathe the 
fragrant scent of the flowers ; we 
enjoy the sweet flavour of fruits ; and our ears delight in 
the harmonious sounds of music. Nobody can deny what 
the senses infallibly tell us, viz . , that we exist, and the 
world exists too, and that our corporeal and mental 
impressions are caused by the very objects that strike our 
senses, and which make up with their number and variety 
this visible universe. 



1 be world therefore exists. Bnt whence did it come r 
Did it always exist as it is now P 

Aristotle’s opinion. T . , , , 

Is this universe eternal, not only aa 
to the plastic matter out of which it might have been 
made, but also as to the form or shape which it now 
bears P Some say, this was the opinion of Aristotle, and 
if so, he was certainly- wrong, and his opinion is altogether 
untenable on scientific grounds. 

Plato, with most philosophers of antiquity, admitted 
the eternity of matter, but not the 

Plato s opinion. , ., , ,, , , . . 

eternity of the world aa it is now. 

In the Timmo, page 27, he raises the question whether 

the world is without origin, eternal ab initio, or whether 

it had a beginning, and answer it by saying that the 

world is not eternal bnt generated because it is visible, 

perceptible by the senses, and corporeal. That the world 

is visible, perceptible by the senses, and corporeal, any 

one can see by himself, hut some perhaps may fail to see 

why a thing that is corporeal cannot be eternal. And 

yet the reason is at hand. Everything that is corporeal 

is, by its very nature, inconstant, alterable, mutable and 

what is such cannot be eternal in the sense that it was 

never created by God. That the world is "made up of 

things inconstant, alterable and mutable, needs no 

demonstration. The world develops, itself in a constant 

movement, in a cantinual progross. Nothing iu this 

world is immovable. We assist every day at the hitth, 

growth and decay of the things in the midst of which we 

live. Science tells us that not even the heavens ore 

beyond the borders of mutability. New stars appear in 

the blue deejf of the sky : old ones in course of time tarn 

p&le, emit but faint lustre, and finally vanish altogether 

from among their fair companions. Change, dissolution 

or death oloseB the cycle of everything. But there is- no 

effect without a cause : therefore from the fact that all 

things are mutable we rightly argue that they are not 
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nlfinxiateiit, bat had a canoe and beginning of that exis- 
tence, whether substantia] or accidental, which they 
acquire by tbe change. When we see a newly born babe 
and 'search for the agency which, carsed if to be born, its 
father and mother are pointed out to us as the joint- 
authors of its existence. When we ask how that field, 
before so barren, now^ooks so beautiful and green with 
tbe growing crop, we are answered, because of the seed 
that was sown in it. When we inqnire why that, liquor, 
before so sweet, has new become so sour, we are told that 
this change, this effect iR due to fermentatiou. Therefore 
we rightly argne that every change, every effect, has a 
cause of its existence, namely it is contingent. But if 
each thing, each effect, each creature in particulars has a 
cause of its existence, it is no less true of the universe in 
geueral. Kach man has had a father, all men have had 
fathers. The first man also must have had a father ; we 
do not necessarily Bay a mao like himself, but a cause of 
his existence. For if each link of a chain depends, 
through its superior links, on tbe first link that startB the 
chain, how is the whole series of links or the whole chain 
intelligiblo without the first link ? Therefore, if each one 
of the things, the collection of which we cull the universe 
has had a cause and a beginning, the collection also, that 
is the universe has had a first cause and a beginning, that 
is, it is not enternal. 

Indeed everything that can be and not be, that is, 
which so exists as not to exclude 

Contingency of _ * ll 0 the possibility of not existing, is 
UmiLTsc. - con tingent, namely, it does not 

oxist of absolute necessity, but lias ft cause of its existence^ 
and depends for its existence on a cause outside itself, be- 
cause, what ever does not exist of absolute necessity and 
in virtue of its own essence, is, in itself, indifferent to 
being or not being, and is, in consequence, indebted for its 
actual existence to a cause or agent outside itself. Thus 
u house, for instance, is of itself indifferent either to being 
or not being,, namely, it so exists as not to exclude the 
jiossibility of not existing, and as it was mined on its 
foundations it might also nut have been raised, mid conse- 
quently, its existence is limited, finite, caused, or coi.tin- 

JfLMlt . 

Now, as has been shewn above, all things of which we 
him- experience are contingent, namely, they so exist ns 
not to exclude the possibility of not existing, they being 
effects or other causes which cun fail, mid being connected 
by laws with other livings which, us they are mutable, 
show by t licit- vciy nature that they have not in them* 
selves the cause of their existence, and aic indebted for it 
to some agent external to them. Therefore if I lie whole 
world is contingent, via., has not in itself the cause ut its 
existence, there remains no other alternative but to say 
that it was created by God. 

30 



The Universe not self 
existent. 



Noreover, if this world is eternal and not created by God, 
but has in itself tbe necessity'' of 
its existence, it must exist of itself, 
or be self-snimistent. But. self-sub- 
sistence no such is tbe essential character of God, and God 
cannot be but one. Therefore are forced either to ad- 
mit the contingency and easuality of the world itself, or to 
grant that the world itself is God. Bnt the alternative 
is absurd ns God is pnre spirit and the world is material; 
God is unchangeable, the world is forever changing; God 
is infinite, the world is finite and limited on every side: God 
is essentially simple the world is a collection of composed 
beings. Therefore the contingency or causality of the 
world is an established fact, proved alike by reasot and 
science. 



YVesuy by science, because as Professor Charles A. Young 

says : “ One lesson seems to stand 

Science iii favour of ou t clearly that the present system 
the rempoinlit v of I he . , f J 

world. stars and worlds is not an eter- 

ual one. We have before us irre- 
fragable evidence of continuous, uncompensated progress, 
inexorable in one direction. The hot bodies are losing 
their beat, and distributing it to the cold cues, so that 
there is a steady unremitting tendency towards a uniform 
(and therefore useless) temperature throughout the uni- 
verse; for heat does work, and is available as energy only 
wheu it can pass from hotter to cooler bodies, so that this 
warming up of cooler bodies at the expense of hotter ones, 
always involves a loss, not of energy (far that is indestructi- 
ble), but of available energy. To use the technical lauguage 
now usnally employed, energy is unceasingly “ dissipated'’ 
by the processes which mnintain the present life of the 
universe ana this dssipation of energy can have hut one 
ultimate result, that of absolute stagnation, wher a uni- 
fouu temperature has been every where attained. If we 
carry our imagination bnckwards we reach nt last a 
“lirynniniij of thinrf*” which hits no intelligible antecedent ; 
if forwards, an “ nul nt ilntig* tu rhttjuiltiou." That by 
sonic process or other this end of things will result in 
new heavens and ft new cnith we can hardly doubt, but 
science bus ns yet no wmd of explanation. ^A lext-liook 
of general Astronomy page ~ 'da. ) Ami Professor Net - 
romlisnys “Ah modern science seems to point to the 
Unite duration of our system in its present form, and 
carry ns bunk to the lime when neither sun nor planet 
existed, save as n muss of glowing gns. ll also points 
fm-ward to the time when the sun ami slm-s shall lade 
unny, and nature shall Is- enshrouded in darkness and 
death, unless some pow r now unseen shall uidiohl 
or restore her." (Popular Astrnnony, page -VH.) Indeed 
the wholly Universe may Ik- likened to a clock « hen 
going. The force which keeps the hands'nud pcndiiliiin 
ill motion is transmitted to the |<euduliim through 
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ft train of wheels the motion of which is kept 
a gradual foiling of the weight with which they are con- 
nected. The whole moving machinery therefore depends 
on the slow falling of tlje weight which is running through 
a certain course front the top of the clock to tie bottom. 
Hence we can infer with entire certainty that some rower 
rausC have wonnd it up and started it ; and that unless the 
same power intervenes again the weight must reach the 
bottom and the clock must then stop. Now, wbat the 
weight is to the clock, that is the available energy to the 
Universe. But we know with entire certainty that avail- 
able energy is unceasingly dissipated, with the ultimate 
result that the weight of the Universe will stop running, 
which means the end of the present order of things ; and 
likewise we know for certain that the available energy 
mast have been, so to say, wound up and started at the 
beginning of things, which implies the existence of a 
creator as well as the temporal production of the world. 

It may be objected here that the world was created 
indeed by god, but from all eternity 

The world treated by and not iu time, and consequently 
from eternity that the world, although dependent 

on god for its existence, is neverthe- 
less eternal both retrospectively and progressively. 

We answer, that cannot he. This theory is against the 
conclnsions of modern science which proves beyond any 
reasonable doubt the finite duration of the world iu its 
present form, both retrospectively and peogressively. It 
is likewise against reason as the following argument 
shows : — 



Everything that is or can be mutable, must have had a 

- , , . measure of its duration from its 

All thai is mutable is 

temporal. beginning till now. But the world 

is mutable, as it consists of an uninterrupted chain of 
causes and effects succeeding one another in time, space, 
corruption and generation, which successions are all 
capable T)f being numbered. Therefore the world lias had 
a measure of its duration from its beginning till now, 
that is to say, it was created' in time, and is not from 
eternity. Indeed, movement, and succession without be- 
ginning involves a -contradiction, because all movements 
can be numbered and measured by tirn. 2 , whilst no in- 
crease or accumulation of any time, could ever exhaust the 
past eternity which is infinite and unlimited. Therefore 
the world cannot he eternal, but was created by god in 
time and not from eternity. 



Moreover, movement and succession belong to material 
quantityoor number, which can be, 
act”ah»un] mU * t!tU< * C indeed > infinite potentially, but not 
in act. But if the world were 
from all eternity we might have an infinite number of 
human souls, which appears to be absurd. Therefore the 



theory that the world was created from eternity nae, be 
discarded altogether. (.Cfr Fr. Mattinssi S. T. Lectures 
on Natural Philosophy, d. 64-5. 1896.) 

Furthermore, if toe world were from all eternity, its 
duration, considered retrospec- 

The duration of tho tivelv, would! be actually infinite ; 
ZulTt\o“Je D : *1 bm'ited ; but taken progressively 
it wonld be actually finite and 
limited, that is to say, it would at the same time be tiuite 
and infinite. But this is a most flagrant contradiction, and 
the world therefore cannot have existed from all eternity, 
(cfr. Select writings of the M. R. Dr. L. Meurin e. y. p. 7.) 

Finally common sense tells ns tuat there is no succea- 
sion without a beginning, no number without a unit, no 
period without a commencement, no movement without, 
a first impulse, and consequently no* world without a 
temporal origin. 

We are pleased to close this first lecture with an ex- 
tract from a Lecture on the Existence of god, delivered in 
Bombay in the year 1875, by the late Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Meurin, s. y. He starts with the following syllogism : 

Nothing moveable can have existed from eternity : this 
world is moveable ; hence it cannot have existed from all 
eternity, but must have had a beginning.” And here the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop brings the following illustration : — 

“ Let us for a moment suppose that the world, and con- 
sequently a movement, or a succession of movements, was 
possible from all eternity, that is, without having had 
any beginning. Now, imagine an eagle and a dove com- 
ing both iu a straight line from the East and fly into this 
our hull, and stopping here before us. Suppose them to 
have come from all eternity in a straight line through 
space, from beyond the earth, the moon, the sun, the stars, 
without any rest till now and here. There is nothing im- 
possible in this, if we suppose the world can be from ever. 
Now we ask the eagle: Where do you come from? Straight 
from the East. From where uid you start ? From no- 
where ; I never started, but have always been flying from 
all eternity till now. What distauce have you travelled 
through ? An infinitely long distance without a begin- 
ning up to (his spot. How muny miles did you do a mi- 
nute ? One mile a minute. How many miles altogether ? 

An infinite number without any beginning. How many 
years did you take to finish this task ? Au infinite num- 
ber of years without a tiirst one. 

“ Now we ask the dove Where do you come from ? 
Straight from the East, along the same path with the eagle 
Where did you start from ? I never started, but have 
always been flying till now, like the Eagle. How long 1. as 
your journey been ? Infinitely long, up to this spot just 
like the eagle’s. How many miles did you fly in a minute ? 
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ntif ft mite. Why, you have only accomplished half the 
MgU’a journey, since you moved only half a mile, whilst 
he moved one ? Ye\ my way is only half Jhe eagle’s way. 
Yet both ways are infinite ? Of eonnse. And consequently 
eqnftl P Yes, equal. Then the whole is equal to its own half, 
and at the same time doable its half P Well, say the dove, 
such a contradiction you must swallow, if you admit the 
possibility of any movement from all eternity. Well Baid, 
little dove yon are cleverer than all onr philosophers, who 
admit the possiblity of the world having existed from all 
eternity, and going ever on throngh ad infinite number of 
changes.” 

In conclnsion : the world in its present form cannot be 
eternal, neither retrospectively nor progressively, bnt as 



• it had a beginning, so most certainl^it will have an end. 
Or, as Mr. Balfour has expressed it: “ We sonnd*the 
future and learn that after u period, long compared with 
the individual life, but short indeed compared with the 
division^of time open t» our investigation, the energies 
of our system will decay, th» glory of the sun will be 
dimmed, and the earth tideless and inert, will no Ibnger 
tolerate the race which has for moment disturbed its 
solitude." This then is the verdict of science, that there 
was a beginning, and that for it no force whereof she takes 
cognizance can account.” Modern science and Ancient 
Faith, by the Rev. J. Gerard S. Y. 

G. Bartoli, s. j., v. d. 
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MADRAS, NOVEMBER 1898 . 



“PATRIOTISM IN THE MAKING OF 
HISTORY.” 



The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Subramania Aiyar, deli- 
vered a most excellent speech im the occasion of 
his presiding at the Presidency College "Historical 
Society, when Mr- Glyn Barlow delivered his able 
address on “ Patriotism in the making of History.” 
A speech containing so much manliness, and thorough 
good sense, and breathing such genuine love of his 
country and his people and sparkling with mother wit, 
we have seldom read. He began by observing that 
we would have no occasions for the exoercise of 
patriotism as illustrated by tbe lecturer in as much as 
the Government gave ns good Government and 
internal peace combined with perfect non-inter- 
ference with the religious and social institutions of 
the Hindus. Yet he said there were instances in 



which he would like Government interference. Talk- 
ing of the Government’s absurd attitude towards 
tbe control of our religious and charitable endow- 
ments, he observed, 

“ The temples and matams had not been cheated for 
enjoyment of particular individuals, but were institu- 
tions intended for the public good ; when they found 
the resources of such institutions wasted and mis- 
appropriated, and asked the Government to give 
Boards and regulations for controlling tljpm, Govern- 
ment on the plea of maintaining religiou^ neutrality 
would not interfere in the matter. He mentioned 
this instance to simply show them chat in the matter 
of religion they had not the slightest chance of their 
patriotism being evoked." But he loft unsaid that 
it is our duty as good and patriotic citizens that we 
should agitate and agitate till we get Government to 
interfere and set our religious institutions in order. 
Of courso we crave Government help, only because tie 
Act now in force is a Government measure and it ... so 
imperfect and ill-conceived that no good i9 possible, 
so long as this regulation remains in force. To 
instance only n recent case where this Act miserably 
failed to secure any good we refer to the Alagar 
Covil Devastana.ni suit. It was after very great 
difficulty counsel and pleader argued and obtained 
sanct on to sue the committee for several acts of 
misfeasance, and public subscriptions were also 
raised to* pay for the courtfee, Ac. The suit was 
very hotly contested and the litigation was pending 
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for more than 3 or 4 years in the District Court 
itsfflf and a decree for several thousand Rupees end the 
dismissal of some of the committee members was obtain- 
ed. The dismissed members appealed to ,the High 
Court and while it was pending there, the plaintiffs were 
got to file a razinatna, consenting to the reversal of the 
decree itself! ~o that the whole litigation ended in a 
miserable fiasco notwthistanding the time and trouble 
and raonev spent, in the matter. And such a monstro- 
sity wss possible under this existing statute !! ! And 
the Bill to deal with t^ieSe institutions in still hanging 
fire and for more than 12 years. Going back to the 
speech, it contains several others gems, by way of 
defining and illustrating what true and false patriotism 
consisted in. Here is one, “ After all, the proper 
work of patriotism consisted in the display of one’s 
influence and powers for the benefit of some body- 
other than himself. If a man was growing wealthy, 
powerful, strong and full of knowledge, what he asked 
was the good of that man’s wealth, power, strength 
and knowledge if they were not to be utilised in the 
service of weaker people. In the case of an individual, 
possession of these powers could only be held 
to be possession, where proper use was made 
of them.” He paid a compliment to the present 
generation, which we hope they will try fully to 
deserve, “ There were more patriotic men in their 
generation than among the men of his genera- 
tion- Every year that passed broke some barriers of 
enste, race and creeds. The British Empire was 
conferring upon them almost imperceptibly several 
boons and instilling a new feeling of unity out of 
which should come this desire to serve the country. 
They were therefore in the future likely to have many 
more opportunities of being patriots.” And he exorted 
them to help to secure such educational institutions 
which will form and mould their character as true 
Indian* and Indian gentlemen by supplying truly 
indigenous and national moral and religions culture. 
And he gave useful hints as to how to combine the 
old with new in the improvement of the Indian mind. 

He admitted that tlmia; were numerous evils in their 
.societv and their customs, which were being trot rid 
of gradually Nevertheless, pruning away the 
evils, they should try not to destroy the root and 
substance of tin; Indian ehar etrr”: and after instan- 
cing the ease how in Madura, all the ornamental trees 
planted by him ''not all, a few Piunnld have struggled 
to get on) beside the inargosa trees have died out, 
whereas the inargosa trees arc flourishing and giving 



luxuriant and useful shade, he drew the moral tl.at 
in selecting things which were not actually indi- 
genous to the country, they would have to take great 
care; they should be careful not to plant exotics 
which would die out, so as to ensure that their pro- 
gress might be healthy natural and useful. He also 
remarked that patriotism was impossible without 
character, and character cannot be formed except in 
truly national institutions. And he instanced the 
Central Hindu College of Benares and the grand 
scheme of Mi. Tata's as truly Datioual conceptions 
and he recommended these institutions for support 
from the purse of every real patriot of our country 
and lover of our people. 



THE POETS OF THE TAMIL LANDS. 



By the Rev. G. U. Pope, M.A.; D. D. 

( Balliol College and Indian Institute, Oxford.) 



VI. THE NALADI NANNURRU, OR 400 QUATRAINS, AND 
THE LATER TAMIL GNOMIC POETRY. 

§ 1. Introductory. 

It is sometimes said that gnomic verse is not poetrv. Yet if the 
faculty of taking the thoughts that most occupy minds, the ideas 
that all men acknowledge, the feelings that inspire all hearts, and 
of giving to them such perfect expression, t iat they shall be 
recalled by all the people everywhere, -and become the favourite 
commonplaces of all who speak the language, — if this faculty be 
not the poetic facnlty, it is something so oloaely allied to it that, 
for the gnomic bards of South India (some of whom not un- 
frequently take a flight into higher regions, on .the wings of 
imagination, intense feeling and profound thought), we foel 
inclined te vindicate the title of genuine poets. 

Bcfor' we proceed to the consideration of the other pouts that 
have written didnctic or gnomic versnj in Tamil, it is necessary to 
rcmnrkthnt very cnrlv in thu history of Tamil literature, probably 
nhout the time of Knhilar, the learned men of Madura, and it may 
1>C of other places, began the preparation and publication (if wa 
may coll it s<.) of a whole scries of books which profess to bo 
collections, eoinpcndiiiins, or anthologies, of poetry in different 
topics. To tlicsc-thc name of tvjai or abstrsets was given. Thus 
the eollceliim called the Pour Hundred Quatrains (Anfinfi A'iihuiiith) 
gave what wore supposed to he the gems of that species of compo- 
sition. niorul epigrams. Four hundred Inrger lyrics were gathered 
together wliieh hud born snug or supposed to bo sung by undent 
hardsell mutters eimnected with active life (1‘orul). Many similar 
collections of great value have been published, ami generally in 
eolleel ions of four liuuilreil poems, or verses ; though some in which 
I lie 1 1 < i c n i s are lunger are in tens or Inmdycds The chief of these 
valuable works will be noticed herenfter 

In the case of nil these compilation's there is good ground" to 
believe that changes have been made in the text, und that some 

Written for the Asiatic Quarterly Review, October, IH9 V 
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poo iff » ha»o boon oompcnd to All up the number. But in general 
they represent the moet raluWe remnants of ancient Tamil Htera- 
tnre, end it i* only recently thet N they here been brought oat of 
obecnrtty, collated and published by the very leavosd end enligli- 
tened Tamil scholars of the day. 

It may also be mentioned that some of these contain very impor- 
tant passages of a didactic character, which hare been made the 
foundation of n great deal of the more popular recent poetry. 

X u doubt many things in this remarkable literature say more to 
us than they did to those for whom they were first written. Many 
of these epigrammatic masterpieces have a profound aignifleance, 
of which their authora themselves perhaps were hgrdly conscious. 
Their resemblance to the gnomic poetry of Greece is remarkable 
as to their subjects, their sentiments, and the state of Bociety when 
they were ottered. 

In regard to both Avvaiyar and Kabiler (of whom we have given 
some account), it might be possible la number them among tho 
gnomic poets, but they were authors also of lyric and romantic 
compositions. Tirnvallarar, of course, ib the prince of gnomic 
poets; but his exquisite metre, the couplet called the Kurral, sepa- 
rates him from all the rest. Avvaiyar’s quatrains we have spoken 
of, but it is only the Untkurai that caa claim onr attention here. 
Though not high imaginative poetry, the grace, ease, simplicity, 
perfect classical propriety, striking ingenuity, and homely sweet- 
ness of these thirty quatrains — a necklace of pearls worthy of the 
neck of Smusvnti- are quite uucmaginablc to a western mind. 
They are not great, but they arc wonderfully charming ! 

In passing from the Kiirrul to the next in popular esteem, the 
X'tbtiliunr. anil other gnomic poetry, we are struck by the fact that 
except Tiruvalluvar there is really no great poet who has composed 
uny number of couplets. We believe that the couplet itself was 
the result of nn a**cmpt (srarccly successful in other and weaker 
hands) to condense a quatrain into a perfect gem ; “ an arrow of 
son".” The Venba quatrain, which is tho normal metre of tho 
gnomic hurtle, is. as a rule, complete in itself. A notable exception 
to this is the famous Xu/n IVniii f History of Sola). This quatrain 
(eec introduction to rope’s Nuladiyur) consists of two lines which 
rlrvntc (at the beginning), followed by q single font which rhymes 
with the preceding line, and connects them with another couplet 
having its own rhyme, anil being iu fact a Km-rat. This U a kind 
of miniature sonnet, the first couplet often strikes the keynote, the 
single foot prepares the transition, anil the latter conplet contains 
the whole point anil application of (he verse. There is an in- 
expressible charm about a perfect quatrain. Of these (very gene- 
rally consummately beautiful) quatrains the -Yn/mli contains 4l>0. 
We must again remark that during the later days of the Madura 
school of poetry ("r college) the learned men set themselves to 
gitther together and arrange the scattered fragments of verso that 
had come down the stream of time (u few of them), from, it senilis 
In os, about rhe date of the Christian era. That Madura was a 
great and civilized city in the time of Augustus is certain, audit 
seems prohnhle that those epitomes, as well as the oldest grammars, 
coniniii f,.e r meots of Tamil verse dating from that period. Those 
poems frr some lea mi oi or nt lie r arc arranged into groups of toil 
compositions. Thu .Vi ilmli contains 100 quatrains; the Pe.vu- 
Am »«<■<-<-« is Hindi! up of 100 songs varying in length from four to 
forty lines, and these arc not unlike the cnn/.imi of Italian poetry. 
T„e KoP-Toen is a series or lyrics, each of which renda like a short 
net of a drama, and elucidates some theme, generally amatory. 
There are nine of I hese epitomes, of which only lire arc ready 
known at present. 

JO 



u It ii evident thet the emptier* took gre»t liberties with tttir 
mtteriti, ftti it is very herd in lift cane te tottov* to tfe sath«*£- 
eity ail |«B«toMH el mukj a 4 the toptftis. These «** however, 
in very many eases, their own abaato** at* sMhtof ettoefte*. 

f 9. Tn Hal adi • cm 4*6 QtJifiUJrwe. 

The work, then, which stanza next In estimation to the XarroJ 
among the Tamil people it the Naladi-Nan%urr* t or 400 Quatrain*. 
Of this we need any little as it has been made fnHy eeeeuitfle to 
both English and Tamil students. The tradition regarding it la 
that 8,000 sages brought their verses to tbe king of Madura, who, 
to teat their worth, caused the palmyra leaves on which they were 
written to be thrown into the river Yaig&i. Those that floated 
against the current were to be preserved. Three collections of 
leaves stood the tost ; one was found to contain theaa 400, and the 
two others consisted of similar collections of versea, which are 
extant under the names of Para-mori = “ Old words*' (see § \f) and 
Arranei'ri-wram = “ Essence of the way of Virtue.” (See § 10.) 
The two latter works are inferior, and arc noticed later on. 

I suppose that th*» tineamnjp of the tradition is, that these are 
verses of various ainafent Tamil poets, which the stream of time 
has not been able to sweep away into oblivion. Since they were 
not allowed to perish, they may be presumed to have been the 
most worthy compositions of. those olden times. 

They are, however, of very unequal value, often obscure, some- 
times trivial. The prevailing tone is cynical, and wa miss in them 
the healthy humanity of Tiravulluvar. They have been forced by 
a later native editor into an arrangement harmonizing with that 
of the burral ; the result of which is, that the title of a chapter 
often affords no clue to its contents. Some few are of much later 
date, I think, than the Kurral , and seem to indicate an acquaint- 
ance with it. Tho following are fair Specimens : 

The Fuxbial. 

They march and than strike once. A little while they wait. 

Then strike a aepead time the drum- Behold, how brave! 

The third atreto tewada : they vail if, take the fire, go, forth 

T>e iyyrfear the dead ! 

Summer Friend*. 

Lord oLthe goodly land, ad own whose hilly heights. 

Cool, clear, thrtorrents ceaseless flow. The beetle bright 
With many a beauteous spot, seeks not the bloom less bough r — 

The unprotperuH* have no friend* .' 

(Comp). Hor. I., xxxv. 26. 28) 

** VAXITAf VANITATUM."’ 

Severed are friendship's ties ; miuished are pleasant ones ; 

Love's bonds are loosen'd too; then look within and sey. 

What profit is there in this joyous life of thine ? 

A trail a* from the *inkin>i *hip i* heard! 

Tub Goon Housewife. 

One every side the narrow dwclli.i^ tics exposed ; 

On every pnrt. the rain drips down ; yet, if the dame 

Has noble gifts, by townsfolk praised for modest worth. 

Cull such n housewife’s blest abode a home' 

• Naiad tyur. or Four Hundred Quatrains in Tamil, with Intro- 
duction, Translation, n ul Notes Critical, Philological and Expla- 
natory, to which is milled a Concordance and Lexicon, with Autho- 
rities from the oldest Tamil Writers.” Ity the Kcv. Q. U. Pope, 
D.D., sometime Fellow of the Madras University, Member of the 
Itoyul Asiatic Society and of the Gorman Oriental Society. Olam- 
dnu Press, Oxford. iStUt. 
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Penitence. 

A* when lamp enters deikoess flies, so sin stands not 
Before man’s penitence. As when in lamp the oil 
Wastes, darkness realise in ; so evil takes its place 
Where deed# of virtue ceaBe. 

Various PjAadoxeb. 

The unintelligent may read hnt are unread ! 

Men of intelligence unread are men well read ! 

In utter penury who scorn to beg are rich . 

And poor aro wealthy >»«>> who give no giftB. 

Salt and Sweet Waters.* 

.. Though close by the sea, sweet waters ofttimes spring forth 
there • on the hill-side the waters often gush out all brine ! Thus 
men are not a » their race. Lord of the dashing sea’s cool shore ' 
Menjire as their minds.'' (245.) 

Compare Tiruvalluvar’s ("95 : * The height of men is measured 
by their minds.” 

§ 3. Kan-mam-Kaoigi : ‘‘The Salver of Four Gems." 

The Auii-uie tit Kadi got is similar in subjects and manner to the 
Kaladi. consisting of quatrains in the same metre. 

A usefull edition was published at the “ Kaia -ratnagaro ” Press, 
with a good Tamil commentary and notes ; and a very poor English 
translation. It is by Vilambiija Kuyanitr, who, some say lived in 
the fifteenth century ; and seems to have been modelled after the 
Elalhi. 

The printed work contains 106 quatrains; but a MS., once 
belonging to Mr. Stokes, gives only 101. Many arc very modern ; 
Rome are exceedingly elegant ; but more sre rather rugged and 
* pedantic. Parallel verseB to most of them occur in Bohtlingk's 
Indische Spruche. A work of this name is mentioned second hi 
the list of Sanga-Seyyul, or poems that received the sanction of 
the Madura College, but it secmB to have been, at the best, onlv 
the germ of this cento. 

- A few specimens of this homely “ household ” poetry will not be 
uninteresting. 

• Another 4>ard, whose epithet was “ Owner of the Elephant 
that Chews the Sugar-Cane.” and who is otherwise unknown, bus 
composed an interesting bit on the same theme, but with n different 
application : 

The Ska and the Streamlet. 

-lis shame to any to wealthy men, ” Give ve" : 

Sorer disgrace when these say, “ We give not” 

To say, “ Take this my gift,” is excellent ; 

To say, “ I tako not, ” is more excellent. 

Who thirst for water will not stoop to drink 
On the sea’s marge where sparkling wavelets spread 
Of water crystal clear. — Though cows nod slicep 
Thick thronging make the hanks one iiiytldv mass. 

And though the streamlet trickles scant anil sh.u, 

T/irrf’x xcetl-trod path to uiiere direct tcati-m //<,(#- ' 

i_ Wealth. 

From the rock, the radiant gem is horn: 

From the dear one's speech high joys are horn 
From gentle kindliness is virtuous action horn 
And everything from wealth is horn. (7.) 

The following is suggestive 

The Senses ami ReaKitv 

My the tongue men know sweet flavours ; by the nose 

They Rmell and know all fjwwers ; l>y discerning eyes 

They sc^ what is ornamental . by thoughtful search 

Of many combined the, real is thought out. (78.) 



“ The Heart Knows itb own Bitterness." 

The trouble from toddy the drunkard knows ; 

The trouble from water among birds the sea-gull knows ; 

The trouble from poverty the master, of many wives knows; 
The tifluble concealment knows the thief. (97.) 

Nature. 

Though foulness light upon the pearl, its wnrth’s tlio same ■ 
Anoint it, yet will rust npon the inn spread ; 

In fetters bind the BASE, and give him light of fore, 

Ho still will show his nature’s stain. (100.) 

Not to sever from the excellent and wise is an education ; 

To live with those who cherish us not is a sore ; 

The word uttered by friends is as fffie tuneful luto ; 

The house without a courteous house-wife is as a waste.” (101 ' 
So in Naludi 361 

Words. 

Sweet words make men yonr own. Harsh words 
Unpleasing cause men’s hearts to harshly blame. 

A gentle word 

Brings gracious thoughts to human hearts. Bv this 
The heaven that passes not is gaitnyl.” (106.) 

(To be continued.) 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



The Philanthropic Miss Manning, Hony. Secretary of 
the National Indian Association intends to make a short 
stay in India from next December to the end of February. 
The committee hope that file visit may help fo stimulate 
the Branches of the Association, encourage education for 
girls, atjd in general tend to promote friendly relations. 

• 

• # 

Mr. V. AtTi’Si xiiisiM Piu.ai, Dubasli of Messrs. Best and 
Co., has done a great public service by publishing the short 
Pamphlet on the Plague in all the Vernaculars and distri- 
buting them gratis. This is highly commendable, and his 
example is worth imitating by all our patriotic and well- 
to-do citizens and nobles who really wish to benefit our 
ignorant fellow countrymen. The amount of ignorance 
that prevails among them is simply incredible. 

* 

# * 

Tin: last number of f lie ‘ Tlieosop'hist ’ contains ihc lirst 
instalment of translation of Yijnana Bikshu's coniniciitary 
on the Vedanta Sutras, from the able pen of .Mr. Srisli 
(.'hander Bnsu, It \. The publication of this translation 
will also prove how untenable some of Sankara's positions 
are. 

* * 

l’ltoFEssoi; Wilson also observes in page 81 VoJ. 1 of his 
works as follows. “The principal places at which worship 
is addressed to Vishnu include Srirangum and Vcnkatadri 
oc Tripafi. The traditions of the latter acknowledge that 
it was a ttaiva shrine in the time of Kumnnuja. who re- 
covered it for the Vishnavas.” The Friday Alsltisluhti and 
ppjah and the Yilnuchniia in the month of Kirthika arc 
also reinnents of the old practice. 
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We are gladto learn that the Reverend Dr. Pope ie 
actually passing his first proof sheet of oar beloved 
‘ Thravacbakatn' through the Press. Will our Tamil 
nobles and Madathipathiee respond to bis call at least now P 

• 

• e. 

The ensuing Theo^pphic convention between the 28th 
and 30th December next promises to be a most interesting 
one. All the leading lights of the Tbeosophical society^re 
expected to be present. The snbject chosen by Mrs. Bssent 
fop her fonr morning lectures is “Evolntion of life and 
form ” in its foorfold division of. 

(1) Ancient and modern science. 

(2) The function of the Gods. 

(3) The evolntion of life, 

(4) The evolution of form. 

* 

• • 

The truth is as Dr. Fairbairn himself seems to perceive 
it, Christianity makes so much less progress now than in 
the olden days, in India, and this is mostly due do the 
attitude and character of the Government chaplains and 
missionaries who now come ont to India. Judged by the 
high religious ideal the Indians have of a man of God, 
the Christian “Pad?e’ seems too worldly in their eyes. 
They indulge in all sorts of sports and games and shooting 
Ac., and thiB occupies a much greater portion of their time 
than the time actnally Hpent in active preaching. And 
the want of sympathy between these and even their own 
congregation is one of the standing complaints against the 
modern missionaries. Many a respectable and highly placed 
Indian Christian Gentlemen have complained to ns in the 
most bitter terms of the marked race distinctions made by 
their spiritual guides between their European and Indi&u 
congregation. The Christian preacher may talk as loudly 
as possible abont the Father-hood of God, and the equality 
of all his children before His eyes, but when it comes to 
putting the precepts into practice, even as regards their 
own Christian brethren, the pill is too bitter for them to 
swallow. The European Missionary thinks it a great con- 
descension io invite an Indian Chiistiau to bis table in 
private, but he has not the courage to do so, when he has 
also invited others of his own race to his table. It would 
he worth as much as his place if the native catechist wonld 
dispense with his low salaam. “ Salaamiali," and presume 
to shake hands with his superior. Even the American, 
while he hates all kind of snobbery in his own country 
becomes the veriest Bnob after be sets his foot in Indian 
soil and this when displayed in a teacher of God embitters 
them much more to their Indian congregation. Of course 
our observations must not be taken to be nniversal nor 
applying to all as we know of many noble exceptions. 
But the generality of people, as the world goes, judge of 
thi-igs more by particular instances than otherwise : and 
how are we to blame them. 



Foub of the eight Articles which appear in the current 
number of the Madras Revietr will be interesting to our 
readers. By “ Ancient Indian Literature,” an Indian 
Lady onlj* understands. ‘Ancieflt Sanscrit Literature,’ 
which latter title would bave*been more appropriate and 
less misleading ; and it contains an admirable review and 
follows the views of such great oriental scholars as' , Cole- 
brooke. Wilson and Weber, Max Muller and as such 
contains nothing new in it. And this short para is the 
all that appears abont the Tamil-land, and embodies the 
old view which we tried to explode in onr last number. 
Says she. 

“ The subject of the second gTeat epic is the invasion of Ceylon 
by Hama, king of Oudh. The existence of Hama has bee* qnes- 
tioned by many ; bnt his name appears as a king of Ondh in the 
most autheotic of Hindu genealogies, and the date of 2000 B. C. is 
generally given him. The allegory in the Kamayana ceo be histo- 
rically applied to the spread of Aryan Civilization towards the 
South, especially Ceylon , and Professor. Weber applies it as follows. 
Sita refers to the field furrow and therefore may represent Aryan 
husbandry protected by Hama, against the attacks of the plunder- 
ing aborigines, the Hakshasas, while the native aborigines, who 
were friendly to aryan civilization were called monkeys. Probably 
the civilized inhabitants in Southern India and < Ion found by 
Hama were the descendants of Tnranian or Cushite Invaders; hat 
not much is known about them. The Aryan colonies founded in 
the South by Rama, may hare led to the gradual amalgamation of 
the Northern and Southern Races." 

* 

• * 

The wonder is why onr own people living amongst 
ourselves, should take the cue altogether from the often 
imperfect and onesided observations of scholars* of a by- 
gone age, instead of trying to study the institutions and 
things directly, and form their own conclusions. 

• 

• • 

Me. Kahakasabhai Pillai continues his lqpg article* of 
The Tamils EightneeD Hundred Yeards ago,” and the 
present contribution is wholly devoted to \he story of 
Kovilau and Kanuaki as contained in the ancient classic 
Silapadikaram, much older by far than the classic pcems 
in Sanscrit, except perhaps the Mahabharat and Ramayana 
and the story is most charmingly and pathetically told. 

• 

The article on ‘ Tirnpathi Temple’ contains no mention 
of the well-accredited tradition, which finds place even in 
the District Manual of North Arcot besides the distinct 
account in the Skanda and other puranas and in many gn 
old Tamil pcem,-that the Temple was originally a Temple 
of God Subr&manya ; and which tradition is well 
crystallized in such names, as Vyikafa Snbban , Venkata 
Snbramanyan, Thimmalai Steamy. 

• • 

Mk. C. V SwasTkathieb, of the Vicela Chintamani 
fame contributes an article on li is favourite topic, “the 
encouragement of Vernaculars.” And from the mass of 
opinions and incidents he qnoteB it is evident that the 
trne canse of the decadence of Vernacular education in 
this presidency is the stopping and catting of ell material 
encouragement for the study of the Vernaculars, follow- 
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ing as it did the abolition of purely Vernacular Schools 
and Vernacular tests for preferment to Government 
Office, an opinion whch we have been bolding to from the 
very beginning and against the very opinion of ibe Madra» 
Mail. We have also supported the scheme of Oriental side, 
but not as a complete panacea, but only as the least expen- 
sive and practical beginning that can be made in the direc- 
tion. We should indeed be glad if the present Learned 
Head of the Education Department would reverse his pre- 
decessor’s policy and rehabilitate the purely indigenous 
Vernacular Schools and reintroduce the purely Vernacular 
Test. There are still surviving in many a Mofussil Cnt- 
chery and in many a Mofnssil Conrf, many a clerk and 
, many a pleader earning decent salaries, and incomes, who 
know not a single word of English. Is the qnalifyihg by 
a pleader for his profession an impossibility in the yerna- 
! cnlars, when by statute every act of the- legislature has to 
be translated into every one of the Vernacular. And 
here was a gentleman who came to occupy the post of at 
District Judge and who originally wrote his Judgments in 
the Vernaculars. Shall such things be in the future or 
shall uot be P Unless the Government moveB in this di- 
rection, of course the thing must be impossible. 

• 

• • 

Dh. Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford 
who is shortly coining out to India as Haskell Lecturer, 
made the following interesting observations, at an enter- 
tainment provided by his fiiends : — Dr. Faii-bairn in the 
course of his speech in reply, said that there was & time 
when he would have faced this visit to India perhaps, with 
no more courage than it was faced to-day, but with more 
pleasure. It could have been faced with a feeling that 
was not wedued to responsibility in the same measure, and 
also with the feeling that visitors would come, and that 
profit would have been gained past oue’B own expecting. 
It was a different thing going with duty to do from going 
with simply pleasure to enjoy. It was the old tale of one's 
first interest in comparative religion. The old eternal 
problem of “ Wbat is God ? ” “ Whence come faith in 
Him ? ” “ Why do I believe in Him ? ” haunted him in 
old days in waking and in sleeping. Many a long hour 
wvs spent in trying- to fiud reasons for faith that was hard 
to stand, but while long search found frail reason, often 
tjjere rose at one moment a wondrous vision of man in all 
the generations, and in c.'l his religion, building his altar 
formulating his belief, seeking after God, that haply he 
might find Him. And that gave such a new sense of mea- 
ning to the old word “God“ and to the old word ‘'religion,” 
that there grew a nobler inspiration, which had come 
back to him duiing this past month. Religion, in a sense, 
was but an incident in the life of their people. They loved 
to explore; they loved commerce and conquest. They 
loved literature ; they had many loves, and religion was 
bat one. The Hindu people dwelt in their own land, a 



mixed multitude, but tbeir supreme consideration w&a 
religion. It filled them it possessed them in a way which 
our own could npt be said to possess .ns, and to take the 
religion that was, as he said, an incident in their English 
life to them seemed about as venturous an enterprise as 
could well be banded over to mortal man. They should, 
too, fell how very necessary it was that they shotfld under- 
stand the Hindn, and that the Hiudn should understand 
them. It was not a very great thing for a man to be a 
student of comparative religion in Bngl&nd, and to inter- 
pret in England the Hindu mind. They would never* sus- 
pect anyone of trying to make Hindu of them, and tbev 
would therefore make the necessary deductions from his 
presentation of the faith of that land. When they went 
to such a people as the Hindus, and had to 6peak to them, 
they were not simply students of comparative religion. 
They were to talk to the inmost feelings and convictions 
of their minds to a race whose convictions were not theirs. 
Then consider what they needed. They had two great 
representatives of the Christian religion. They had the 
representatives of the English power — the Civil servant 
and the 3oldier. It was very difficult for the religion of 
peace to be carried out by a people of dominion. (Hear, 
hear.) It was a vety difficult thing for the people who 
were ruled to receive the religion of the rulers as a religion 
of peace, of simplicity, of hnmility. (Hear, hear.) They 

regarded that religion as bound up with the Empire its 

armies a«d its magistrates— and Christianity would have 
a far better chance in India if it had «ome in its own 
right to speak in itg> own name, in absolute dissociation 
from the Imperial power. (Applause.) Look, then, at 
the limitations which surrounded the missionei-y who 
presented the other power. He could not get at the people, 
and the people could in hardly any sense get at him. 
They talked of Hidnism as if it were a unit ; it was an 
infinite multitude. It was a great social system, and that 
social system bound it all together and displayed the only 
unity it had. The caste was e marvellous thing. It had 
stood through centuries. Alexander and his Grees saw 
it; Islam and his conquerers saw it, Porfcognese and 
French saw it, and the Englishman found it to-day as 
strong as ever. Conld they set a harder task than to 
break throught it ? All change in India, as elsewhere, 
must come through the mind, and however slow the 
change might be, it was still a change to he worked from 
the mind outward, and not simply from circumstances in- 
ward. There was nothing England needed so much to 
know as the people she governed. (Hear, hear.> They 
would never know the Indian problem until they knew 
the Indian mind, and therefore interpret India to Eng- 
land was even a greater necessity than to interpret Eng- 
land to India. They needed to know something of the 
immust life and heart of the people L’^ore they were able 
to know how to role them.” 
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(Siddh.inta) :—Jlb agAinst the foregoing, we say. 
tbfct Parames'va-ra himself is the cause of the trembl- 
ing. It is possible that, as the Ruler, Parames'vara 
is the'cause of the trembling of the wliol/j universe; 
and by the fear of His* command all of ift abstain 
from prohibited actions and engage in the prescribed 
dntfes ; and it is by the fear of His command J;hat 
Vayu and others perform their respective duties, as 
may be learned from such passages as the 
following : — 

“ By fear of Him, Vayu (the wind) blows.”* 

Though gracious in appearance, Parames'vara be- 
comes awful as the Ruler ^of all). Hence the sruti : 

“ Hence the King’s face has to be awful !t 

Wherefore as the Master, I's'vara Himself is the 
cause of the trembling of the whole universe. 



Adhlkarana. 10. 

This Adhilrarana proceeds to shew that the Para- 
mes'vara, who has been mentioned as the object to 
be worshipped in the Dahara and so on, is the Being 
to be reached (by the liberated) 

The Light (is Pbrabrahman) because we find (it so). (I. ill- 41). 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the Chhandogya-Upanisbad 

" That sesene being, arising from this body, appears 
in its own form, as 60on as it has approached the 
highest light. He is the highest person (Uttama — 
purulha).’ r 

Here, a doubt arises as to whether the highest 
light s^jd to be reached by the liberated is Parames'- 
vara, or Narayana the Embodied. 

(Pnrvapaksha) : — It being found that the highest 
light to be reached by the liberated is spoken of as 
lb® highest persOn, the Uttama Purusha, and the 
designation “ Uttama Purusha' being a specific desig- 
i^tion ,of Narayana, Narayana is the highest light to 
which the epithet UtUma-Purusha is here applied. 

(Siddhdnta) : — As against the foregbing, we hold as 
foUpws : The highest light, here ^ Aid to be reached 

by the liberated, is the Siyireme brahman called 
Paramas'iva, it being found that* those alone do not 
return who have reached Him. How can it be'right 

• Tait: ujv 2 — 8. 

t Tain. Br4. 3—8—23 



that those who reach any other being than the P|*»- 
brahmau have no return 1 Though specificially 
applied to N&r&yana, the epithet Purushottama is 
used to denote Brahma®, who is above all Purnshas, 
— all Jlvas. In the ritual of 'Brahmamedha, the 
word Purushottama is used as ^ synonym for Para- 

brahman who has to be reached. Wherefore the 

• 

highest light here refers to Parabrhman Himself. 

Adhlkarana II. 

A'kas'a (refers te Parames’vara), becasne ef the mention 
of Sis being a distinct being, and so on. (1. ill- 12 ) 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the Chhandogya — Upanishade and 
reads as follows : 

“ He who is called A'kas'a is the creator of name 
and form. That within which these are contained is 
Brunman, the Immortal. He is A'tman.'’* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the “ A'kae'a" 
Bpoken of as the creator of name and form is Para- 
mes'vara, or the Ether, or Jiva 

(Pnrvapaksha): — Here “A'kas'a/’ refers to the 
Ether, since, by affording space for all beings to ex- 
ist in, the Ether can he said to be the creator of 
name and form. Or, it may refer to Jlva, inasmuch aa 
Jiva is declared to have some connection with the 
manifesting of name, and form, in the following pas- 
sage : 

“ In the form of this jlva, I will enter and make 
name and form manifest” + 

As against the foregoing, we hold as follows.: — 
Here, by the word, “ Akas'a,” it is the Parames'vara 
who is declared as the creator-of name and form, be- 
cause of the mention of immortality and other attri- 
butes of His. Indeed neither of jiva nor of the ether 
can immortality and the like be predicated. Where- 
fore, “ Akas'a ” refers to Parames'vara Himself. 

(Objection): — Because of the unity declared in the 
passage “ That thou art,” Parames'vara is not a being 
distinct from the Pratyagatman. 

In answer, the SiitrakarA says : 

(Be-ause of His being declared) as distinct In ile*p 
and death (I. ill. 13) 

Parames'vara is a being distinct from jlva, because 
as conscious during sleep and death. He is declared 

* Op-Cit 8-14—1. 
t Chha 6-3-2. 
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to tie distinct from jiva who, in those states, is devoid 
of all consciousness, both subjective and objective, in 
the following passages : 

“ Embraced by the intelligent "A'tman, (the jiva) 
knows nothing that is without, nothing that is with- 
in ” * 

“ Mounted by the intelligent A'tman, the jiva mo-* 
ves along groaning ” t 

It is He who is here spoken of as akas'a. 

And became of the words such as 
“ Master ” (I ill 11.) 

From the words such as“jmaster” applied to the 
Intelligent embracing the ji vsrpit may be seen that He 
is distinct from jlm jiva. For, in the sequel, the 
scripture has the following : 

« He 19 the ruler of all, the lord of all, the kiog of 
all. He does not become greater by good works, nor 
smaller by evil works. He is the lord of all, the 
King of all beings, the protector of all Things ”} 

From such passages as the following : 

“ Bow to the Lord of Cattle, to the Lord of trees, ”§ 
it is clear that the Parames'vara is the Lord of the 
world ; and nowhere do we find it said that jiva is 
the Lord of the universe. Wherefore, the being here 
spoken of as aaas'a is the Parames'vara, distinct from 
jiva. 

End of the Third Pdda. 

Fourth Puda. 

Adhlkarana. I 

In the preceding Pida were discussed such passa- 
ges as contained clear rfud vague indications of Brah- 
man. This Pada proceeds to discuss certain passages 
which contain vague indications of Brahman. 

If (yen bold that) with soao the inferential (ie meant), (we say) 
no, because of reference to that which is included in 
the figure ; and so the sruti says. (I. iv.l). 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here is read by a school of the Kathas as follows : 

“ Beyond the senses (indriyas) there aro the objects 
’arthas) ; beyond the objects thert i^the mind 
(manas) ; beyond the mind there is the intellect 

• Bri. Up. 6-3-21 . 

+ Ibid. 6-3-35. 

•Bri. Up. 6-4-22. 

fTftittiriya — Samhita 4-6-2 



(BudAi) j the Great (Mahat), Atman is beyond 
the intellect. 

“ Beyond the Great, there is the Avyakta ; beyond 
the Avyakta there is Pritnsha, the supreme; 
beyond Purnsha here is nothing; this is the 
limit, the supreme Goal/'* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether that which is spo- 
ken of as Avyakta beyond the Mahat is the Pradhana 
of Kapila, or the body. 

(Purvapaksha ):— It is the Pradhana.— How ?— For, 
Mahat, Avyakta, and Purusha are ODly known to us 
as treated of in the Saufehya system of philosophy. 
As those are referred to nete in the s'ruti, there is no 
occasion whatever to treat of the body. Therefore 
it is the Pradhana of the Sankhvas that is here 
spoken of. 

Siddhanta maintains that the body is here spoken 
of; for in a preceding passage, — namely. 

“ Know A'tman. to be sitting in the„ chariot, the 
body to be the chariot, the intellect (buddfai) 
the charioteer, and the mind (mauas) the 
reins. 

“The senses (indriyas) they call the horses, the 0 
objects of the senses their roads.”t 

A tman, the body, etc., which are the means of 
upasana (worship), are represented as the chariot, 
and the driver in the chariot, with a view to show 
that they are to be brought coder control ; and it 
is the body included in this figurative representa- 
tion, still remaining unnoticed (after all else has 
been noticed), — that is referred to by the word 
Avyakta. Indeed in the verse quoted above, — begin- 
ning with “ beyond the senses there are the objects,” 
and ending with “this is tbe goal, the highest road/’ — 
one thing is spoken of as superior to another with a 
view to show that each should be brought in subjec- 
tion to the one that follows. This fthe sr'nti declares 
in the sequel as follows : 

“ A wise man should restrain speech in manas ; he 
should restrain that (manas) in the A'tman which 
is knowledge; he should restrain the knowledge 
in A'tman, the Mahat ; he should restrain that 
(mahat) in A'tman, the tranqnil.''} 

Therefore Avyakia here refers to the body. 

• Kalha-Upa. 3-10, 11. 

• Ibid. 3^, 4. 

• Ibid 3-13. 
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( Objection ) : — By Avyakta, everybody understands 
P-adhana. How can it refer here to the body f 

In answer, the sutrakara says : 

Th# *ubtl», verily, (la the body) became of the capability 
for it- (I- ft 20 

“ The subtle ” means avyakta or nnmanifested. — 
Being capable of manifesting itself as the body, 
the nnmanifested or subtile form of the body, it 
may be rightly held, is spoken of as “ avyakta,” 

The sutrakara adduces another reason. 

Ai nbject to everything serves its purpose- (I- iv. 3)- 

A tman, the body, and all, serve their purpose, i.e, 
conduce to the fulfilment of worship, when snbjected 
to Parames'vara. Parames'vara, the , Inner Ruler, 
impels all including A’tman. As snch, as thus forming 
an accessory of worship, He is spoken of as the finality 
of the principles to be brought under control ; and as 
the Being to be ultimately reached, He is spoken of as 
“ the supreme Goal.” Therefore A’vyakta here means 
the body itself- 

Became of the absence of all mention that it has to be 
known- (1- Iv- ti- 
lt the P radian* of the Sankhyas be here referred 
toby the word (" avyakta,” then It would have been 
mentioned as a thing worth knowing ; and there is 
nothing of the sort. Hence no reference to Kapila’s 
Avyakta. 

Now the Sutrakara proceeds to refute the objection 
that there is a mention made of the Pradhana as 
worth knowing : 

If (yon urge that the srutl) speaks of (it as snch) 

(ws say) no ; for, by context, It is the 
Intelligent (I iv 5) 

Objection : — The Pradhana, too, is spoken of as 
a thing worth knowing in a subsequent passage, 
which reads as follows : 

“ Having perceived that which is without sound, 
without touch, without form, without decay, without 
taste, eternal without end, beyond the Mahat, and 
unchangeable, one is freed from the jaws of death.”* 

Answer : — No, for, it is the Prajra or the Intelli- 
gent that forms the subject of discourse, as may be 
seen from the following ; 

“ One should restrain speech in the mind”t etc. 



Hence the “ Avyakta” refers to the body. 

The Sfitrakara says that there is no occasion to 
speak of the Pradhana : 

And of three alone le this ezpeiition and this 
qneitlon (1 iv 6) 

In this section, the question and the exposition are 
concerned with three things alone as worth knowing 
namely, the being to be worshipped, the worship, 

and 3 the worshipper, not With the Pradhana. 

Their exposition is contained in the section beginning 
with the following passage : 

“The wise who, by means of meditation on ms 
A'tman, recognises the Ancient who is difficult to 
be seen, who has entered into the dark, who is 
bidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss — 
as God, he indeed leaves joy and sorrow far 
behind.”* 

The question is contained in the following passages : 

“There is that doubt, when a man is dead, — some 
saying, heis; others, he is not. This I should 
like to know, tanght by thee ; this is the third of 
my boons."t 

“ That which thou seest beyond Dharma, and 
beyond A'dhanna, neither cause nor effect, neither 
pa9t nor future, tell me that 

Wherefore, “avyakta” is the .body, not the 
Pradhana, as it is a thing with which the present 
section is not concerned. 

Moreover, there is yet another thing pointing to this 
conclusion, as the Sutrakara savs : 

And like the Mahat (I. It. 7). 

Just as, on account of the word “ A'tman” in the 
passage “ beyond Bnddhi is Mahat, the A'tman," 
“ mahat ” cannot Tefer to the mahat technically so- 
called, sc too, it may be concluded here that the word 
“ Avyakta” cannot mean the Pradhana. 



Adhlkarana.- 2. 

( Objection ) : — Granted that there is no occasion here 
to speak of the Pradhana, as the present section i 3 
not concerned with it. Elsewhere the Pradhana itself 
is spoken of as the cause. 

In answer, the sutrakara proceeds with this adhi- 
karana : 



• Kfttha-np. 3-5. 
t Ibid. 3-lS. 



• Ibid. 2-13. 
t Ibid. 1-20. 
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ftry* IWhf — writ. uaUta fftamw." (I.ir. I). 

Tbs pMagt which forms the sobject of discission 
here occurs is the $' Veits' vBtaru-UpMiiabad : 

“ There is one unborn being* (female), red, white and 
black, uniform, but producing manifold off- 
spiring. Ther®is one unborn being (male) who 
lores her and lies by her ; there is another unborn 
being who leaves hsr, haring enjoyed all plea- 
seres."* 

Here a doubt arisen as to whether the Prakriti which 
is spoken of as the cause of the whole universe and 
therefore as devoid of birth, is the one which the 
Sinkyas have assumed, or the Supreme Prakriti (of 
the Parames'vara). 

(Purvapaksha ) : — It is but right to say that it is the 
Prakriti assumed by the Sankyas ; for, it is declared 
to be 1 unborn,’ devoid of birth, to be the cause of 
all creatures ; and we also find a reference to the three 
gunas indicated by the three colours, “ red, white and 
black." We cannot hold that anything else can be 
of this nature. 

( Siddhdnta ) : — -It is not the Prakriti technically so- 
called that is here declared to be the cause. Indeed, 
by the mere mention of absence of birth, we cannot 
understand that that (Prakriti) alone is meant ; for 
there is no differentiating mark in the section, unlike 
the case of “ Chatnasa" in the passage “ A vessel 
(chamasa) with aperture downwards” + which 
is followed by another sentence,— namely, “ this 
Ichamasa) is the head” ; — which indicates what 
particular kind of vessel is meant. For a word 
understood N m its (generic) etymological sense to 
convey au idea of a particular thing requires some 
other word supplying # differentiating mark. There- 
fore it is not the Prakriti technically so called that is 
here meant. 

The S&trakira pioceeds to show what that Prakriti 
is which is distinct from the one technically so colled: 

Accordingly, indeed tone read by commencing with 

Light. (I- lv. 9). 

“ The Light” means Parames'vara. This ‘ unborn’ 
Prakriti is rooted in the Parames'vara as the cause. 
Accordingly some, namely the Taittiriyas, read the 
verse treating of the nature of the Prakriti, so as to 
declare that which is rooted in thu Parames'vara 
us its cause. Having started with a description of 

• Svetwv.tara-Up. 4 — 5. 

t Hrihadftr-Up. 4-2. 



Parames'vara in the words u subtler than the subtle, 
greater than the great, ” the upnnishad speaks of Kbe 
origin of the universe fr-m Parames'vara in the words 
“ From him emanate the 6even ptinas," and so on ; and 
it is whilb thus describing tfie universe as m«de up of 
him, that they read the versfe (quoted above) begin- 
ning with There is one unborn beiDg.” Becatfte of 
this reference bo him, it rosy be concluded that this 
unborn (Prakriti) is the one rooted in Parames'vara. 
Hence the ontenability of the contention that the 
Prakriti technically so called is meant here. 

( Objection ) : — As caused by the Parames'vara, this 
Parakriti is declared to be au effect. How can etch a 
thingJje also described as" unborn ? 

In answer, tbe Siitrakara says : 

And because of the construction being taught there is no 
Incongruity, as in the ease ef 'heney.' (I. lv. 10). 

“ Construction" means creation or emanation. — 
There is no incongruity whatever in Jbe divine 
Prakriti being described both as unborn and as the 
effect caused by Parames'vara because of the creation 
taught in the following passage : 

“That from which the maker (Mayin) sends forth 
all this — the sacred verses, the offerings, the sacrifices, 
the penances, the past, the future, and aH that the 
Vedas declare — in that the other is bonnd up through 
that Maya. Know then Prakriti is Maya, and the 
great Lord the MayiD.”* 

To explain : During the time of Pralaya, even the 
Maya whith is insentient ( achit ), though devoid of 
name and form, yet exists in a subtle formVs the body 
of the Mahes'vara, and it may therefore be described 
as unborn : and it is the effect caused Parames'vara, 
because it is invested with name and form at the 
time of creation. For instance, at the time of creation, 
A'ditya*is tbe ‘ honey/ as«the repository of the essence 
which the Vasus and other gods live upon ; he is, 
however, not an effect, inasmuch as he exists in such 
a very subtle /rom that be cannot be designated by 
any such word as 'honey,' as declared in the following 
passages in the Mo.ilhuvidijii 

“The sun iiindeed the hooey of the Devas”t 

“ When from -thence he has risen upwards ; be 
neither rises nor sets. He is alone, standing the 
ceDtre.”t 

• s' vc. tJji. 4.9, 10. 
t Ciihu. Ul>- H I 
I Ibid. 3-11. 
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Accordingly there is no incongriuty whatever in 
the Divine Prakriti being described both ns unborn 
and as caused by Parames'vara. Wherefore the 
‘unborn’ is not the Prakriti technically so called (by 
the Sankhyas). 

Adhlkarana-3 

(uojection): — Elsewhere, again, the twenty-five 
principles (tattvas), established by the science (of 
Saukhya), are spoken of in the Sruti. 

To prevent this "supposition, the Sutrakara intro- 
duces a fresh Adhikarana : 

Kj. despite the mention of the number; because of (their) 
being distinct and cf escess.d- iv. 11). 

The following passage formsthesubjectof discussion 
here : 

Him in whom the five five-beings are established 
bs well as the akiisa, do I think to be A'traan; know- 
ing the immortal Brahman, I am the immortal.”* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the things 
referred to as the “five five-beings” denote the Tattvas 
of the Sankhya system, or those spoken of in the 
s'ruti. 

( Pitrvapaksha ): — The number twenty-five being 
prominent in the Sankhya system, and that number 
being mentioned here, the “ five five— beings” 
undoubtedly refer to tattvas of the Sankhya system, 
and to none else. 

As agaiust the foregoing we hold as follows 
Despite the mention of the number twenty-five — 
obtained by multiplying five by five, — the technically 
so called tattvas are not meant here. We are given to 
understand that the things mentioned here are rooted 
in the Paramos' vara who is referred to by the words 
“ Him in whom.” As such, they are distinct from the 
tattvas (of the Sankhya system) ; and there is a 
mention of too many tattvas, owing to the separate 
mention of iikasa. ' Mention of too many tattvas’ means 
that the tattvas (here mentioned) are more than twenty 
five in number. Wherefore it does not follow that 
the twentv-tive tattvas are here referred to. Neither 
can it be held that there is here any reference to the 
number twenty-five. The compound “ five-beings” — 
pant-ha-) ana — is a savjnu or specific designation, 
meaning that there are some beings (each of whom 
is) known as a pancha-jana ; and five such beings are 
are here referred to, just as tliero are seven saptarshis. 
• Bri. C |>- 6-4-17 



Wherefore there is no room for the supposition that 
the tattvas of the S&nkhya system are here mentioned. 

What, then, are they ? The sfitrakara says; 

Prana and others, from tho remaining portion of the 
section. (I. It. 12). 

The “pancha-janas” refer to the five indriyas 
(including prana) as may be seen from what follows : 

“ Those who know the life (prana) of life, the eye of 
the eye, the ear of the ear, the food^f the food, the 
mind of the mind,”* etc. 

From this also it follows that the tattvas of the 
Sankhya system are not meant here. 

Again an explanation is given as follows : 

By ‘ light,’ accrding to 9ome, in the absence of ‘food.’ (1- iv 13). 

‘ Some’ refers to the Kiinvas. In spite of the absence 
of the words •* the food of the food’’ (in the Kanva 
recension), we may still understand that the five 
pancha-janas” refer to the indriyas, because of the 
word ‘light’ occurring in the opening passage which 
reads as follows : 

“ Him the gods worship as the light of lights.”t 

Having thus said that the Brahman is the light of 
lights, the illuminator of the illumiuators, the s'ruti 
then speaks of the five ‘‘pancha-janas ." By this we 
are given to understand that those lights refer 
to the five indriyas. 

And because of the mention, as the .cause in ahasa etc-, 
of what is specifically declared (l- iv. Id) 

All such Vedantic passages as “ the non-existent, 
verily, this at first was ; ” J and " This verily was then 
undifferentiated, ”§ not declaring specifically of what 
nature the cause is which underlies such emanations as 
the akasa, we understand that the cause (referred to) 
is what is declared specifically in the passage “Atman 
alone, verily, this at first was || bpt not the Avydkrita 
or the Undifferentiated of the Sankhyas. So, too, we 
are to understand that the five indriyas specifically 
declared in other passages are here meant, but not 
the tattvas of the Sankhyas. 

The Sutrakara proceeds to show why the tattvas 
of the Sankhya cannot be meant here 

A. Mah'adeva S'a'stri, b. a. 

( To be Continued.) 

•Hri. Up. 6-1-18. (Miiilti viuidiim recension-) 

t lbic. 6-4-K). 

X Tailti. up. 2-2-7. 

§ Hri. up, 3.4-7. 

|| Aitarcy Up uni shad 1-1. 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 
or 

ARUL NANDI SIVA CHARIAR. 



( Continued from page 106) 
RANCH ARATRI’S STATEMENT. 



Note .— [It may be^diatinctly understood that wo do not want to 
open any sectarian cotifTorersy on the subject matter of this 
chapter. We would fain have omitted it altogether but it would 
spoil the completeness of the work under translation. This chapter 
closes the PnriipiiX-ttin, and God willing, we would enter on the 
colossal work, composing the Siipahham of Siddhinr ] 

1. Mayan (Vishnu) who is the Beginning, the 
Formless, the Indivisible, the~oiniii present and the 
Wisdom-Light, took a form of his own free will, atid 
from out of his just grace, slept in the midst of the 
vast ocean and gave out the Pancharatva Agamas ; so 
begins the Pancharatri his statement. 

2. Producing Brahma from his navel and creating 
the worlds through him, and creating Hara to destroy 
these worlds and becoming Himself the Protector for 
such worlds, He is thus the author of creation, destruc- 
tion and protection . 

3. The Pancharatri states further that his Lord 
out of His great mercy has incarnated in this world 
as the Fish, thl-Tortoise, the Boar, the Man- Lion, and 
the Vamaua, Parasurama, Rauia and Balarama and 
Krishna and will incarnate still as Kalki and He is the 
God of Gods also. 

4. Our Lord had borne the seven seas in his gill, 
(as the Fish) and the great mountain on his back (as 
the Tortoise) and discovered the earth which became 
submerged, (as the lioar), and split the body of 
Hiranya (as the Lion), and measured the three worlds 
fas Vamana) and became the king of kings fas the 
three Ramas) and had thus protected the earth by 
destroying the wiles of the Asuras. He will even 
become the Horse in future. 

When that elephant was caught between the 
teeth of the crocodile and was unable to get home 
and cried out ‘ 0 my father, my Lord, O the first 
cause,’ who else but our Lord whom we worship for 
our salvation, rail with rapid strides to his. help and 
killed the tierce crocodile and gave Moksha to the 
elephant. 

G. Our Lord of Illusive Rowers elm rood the ocean 
and distributed the ambrosia to the Devas, destroyed 



the evil doing Asuras and protected the worlds, and 
gave out the true meaning of all the Shastr&B to his 
Bhaktas out of His (trace, and thus became Snpreme. 

7. Our”Mayan, is himsel/, t"he Maya, himself the 
Jiva, himself the produfct of Maya, himself the Maya 
that binds the mortals, and t6is Maya bandham can- 
not, vanish except by his aid. Full of this conviction, 
if a man worships Mayan, his Maya will vanish and 
he will be taken into the Vsiguntam, by Mayan. 

Hib Refutation*,. 

1 . If he was the Beginning,this beginning will have 
an end. So the Vedas say he has neither beginning nor 
eud. If lie is Light and* Wisdom, th<-n he cannot 
unite with Maya (darkness). If his body is formed of 
indestructible Intelligence, then it cannot be formed 
of the Subda-Datu. 

2. That he possessed the elements of the human 
body (such as flesh, blood, Ac) is evidenced from the 
episode of Sankara going and begging for sacrificial 
food. When Vishnu opened out his head, was it not 
his blood that flowed out and from loss of which he 
fainted and fell down. Our Lord raised him from his 
fit and he who slept on the waters walked behind 
Hint. 

4. If Hari can assume form of his mere will, then 
why did he not make good his own head, on that day 
when he went to eat at the great sacrifice and lost his 
head by the fearful act of Virabhadra. At the eu- 
treaty of his devotees our Lord gave back Narayana 
his head. 

4 You said that Mai (Vishnu) gave out the 
Vedas and explained their meaning. Who but our 
Lord, taught the great truths from under the Banyan 
tree, when the whole world lay confused through 
ignorance of the Vedas. He it was who is the teal 
author of t lie Vedas. 

You said that Hari begot Avan (Brahma;. He 
was not able to create the (fifth’l head af Brahma 
nipped off by Uudra. And is it not therefore false to 
assert that this Brahma begot Huelva. Understand 
therefore without mistake that all are Siva’s acts. 

G. You assert *hat he is God and incarnated of his 
own will to protect the world, him who wns born like 
ordinary mortals from the wombs of a few individuals ! 
The Lotus-born Brahma unable to create, prayed to 
Hara, and the Lord of the Vedas burst forth from 
Brahma’s forehead and taught him the act of creation 
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7. As N*n»ya<ia begot Brahma and Brahma crea- 
ted Narayana, so each is the cause of the other. The 
first cafise of both is the Lord who cleaved the body 
of the elephant-Asura, is asserted by the .Veda. As 
such indeed, Vishnu and Brahma became therged on 
either side of Hara. 

8. You said that the world is destroyed b/ the 
FIATot Hari. But he cnnnot stay his own destruction 
which comes at the end of lime ; and the Relics of 
Vishnu’s frequent deaths, are worn by Rudra. So 
too is destroyed the assertion that by the fiat of Hari 
every-thing is destroyed. The Destroying Siva, it is 
He, Who also creates and developes the world. 

9. Yon stated that Mayan protected the three 
worlds. He, to cleave the body of Sdiandara of whom 
he was afraid, prayed to our Lord for the Discus, 
and on obtaining it he killed the Asuras and protected 
the world aud this episode is well-known everywhere. 
As such Sankara it is, that protects. 

10. When "Mai assuming the form of a fish carried 
the Seven seas in its gill and threatened the whole 
world with destruction, presuming that he was the 
Lord of Samharam, the Lord of the trident speared 
the fish and severing the gill and eyes, put them on the 
trident as an ornament. 

11. When Vishnu assuming the form of the tor- 
toise bore the mountain Meru as a supporting piece of 
Eock he became puffed with pride and asserted that 
be was the .support of the whole world. And the 
devas kept silent without supporting or repudiating 
his claim. And Hara, looking on, broke the tortoise 
open and put on the shell as an ornament. 

12. As the Boar, he cleaved through the seven 
worlds and bore them on his tusk, and put himself 
forward as the only Adorable Li>?ht of the world. 
Then did the Lord who delights to dance in the 
Burial ground, tear out the boar’s tusk, felling him 
down crying. 

J3 When Iliranya asked if Vishnu was in that 
pillar and struck it- with his foot, Vishnu ap- 
peared as the nmn-lion and catching him cleaved 
his body and assumed the God. Then did Hara 
apDear as the Saraba Bird aud subdue the man-lion. 

14. Begging for alms, and obta’ning the throe foot 
of earth, and taking the Heavens also, lie took a mean 
advantage and imprisoned the giver Maha Bali. Such 



as he, cannot be the Lord. They are not the be&v of 
men who injure their benefactor. 

15. You would make him as .the Lord of Maya, 
him who not knowing the illusive deer as a deceitful 
creature, was caught in the toils of the Rakshasa and 
thus lost his wife. Becoming bewildered (from the 
Joss of his wife), he went and killed the Rakshasa and 
to purge himself of the sin of killing, worshipped the 
divine Father (at RamesbwaramJ. 

16. Parasa Rama, a devotee of Parameshwara, con- 
quered all the race of kings, and for freedom from the 
consequent sins, he again performed austere penance 
and worshipped Paratneswara. Bala Kama again stood 
in Yogic contemplation by meditating on Uma's Lord 
adored by the whole world. 

17. When Mahanshi Upainanyu bestowed his 
gracious look, on Vasudeva (Krishna) and touched his 
head with his hand aud made him a vassal of Para- 
raeshwara, do you know that the said Vasudeva 
dedicated his body and soul and wealth to the service 
of his teacher and fell down and worshipped him. 

18. You said that as a horse (Kalki) Vishnu will 
become incarnate in the future. If he does, we do Dot 
know what will befall him from our Isa. You have 
learnt what happened during the previous avafara. 
Nothing but the glory of the Lord whose crown is 
adorned with konrai (cassia) flowers did shine every- 
where. 

19. Simply because the elephant cried out ‘0 First 
Cause,’ should God Vishnu be held therefore as such. 
When any one cries out “justice! justice! 0 king,” 
does the King himself run up to him. This act of the 
Lord of Protection is like that of the City Magistrate 
who renders justice. 

20. Besides, the elephant was a vassal of Vishnu, 
and if it railed its master ‘Adimnlam,’ tlie~latter does 
not thereby become so. For instance, your own slave 
calls yon ' my Lord,’ and hence you are not to compare 
yourself to your Lord Vishnu. 

J. M. Nau.aswami Pili-ai, h. a., d. l 
(To be continued.) 

17 Tin* VuiU'iisiina Purva of MnJinbarat t'iveft the ful' account 
of Lord Kris him 1 a i i i it i At ion . 

19. Hoth derive their power from tv Superior Power, which to 
all appearance is invisible and i:.scnitnl>Ic and latent: but the 

moment the Jnferioi power bej'ins to misnso or abuse its autlioriry, 
then will l he Power of the Kin^ anil Master kv. '‘Voui^lit into certain 
play 
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THAYUM AN AVER’S POEMS. 

(JOijntiHiieil from page 128 .) 

God-head as Buss or Shining Sh knj>our. 

Qat a usswi&.G sr.teo /te verfjpaa oosiSguB 
0«f?i r£i/> l/st pe&pj- ehsitia 
Qairw^jSgy unit Sa> —p ^Ssn p pnia-tV 1 ^ 
rk p am *">/_ 'jDt-.&irr 
&sk{pQp 6 nt Qp an fie&eai— iL/soaiti trn 
mJf&Qujt &uir JSuQevsrcEv 

ulLl-U uspGuea) .Sfin/pt 

LcStpOun jpli G oi StmuQppih 
fSkempGup aijp&mmS'ev suispGpen suQp&i && gpii 
Gtr&triS _®» LD/r faisifa* 

Qi'Orerflekv u_'6mi— «s.nj &9 pywiS Q su an p-i^euarnierunn 
sS SerujJuk s£ i£ jp iS eS & .'c 

rsppQp San f»0?« Lns-enir euni ai.jp 
piBGujSsn 1 an nsp, initial a tu 
fittuiti y;(w su 6ra ^ ^ ^jra/Loira* 

ti$\fbn or li pm oiG u> , (a g) 

110. O Satchithatumda Siva, the undivided and 
indivisible ichole extant in all ! Grant Thou tome the 
blessing that I might not. even for a moment, let go 
from my memory Thy All-Graciousness : whether I 
remain uuuer a cool-shaded grove of fragrant flowers ; 
Or whether I drink fresh water of a most refreshing 
kind or take a good hath in it ; whether I be gifted 
to walk at pleasure in a court-yard which diffuses the 
most delightful flavour of sandal-wood as if occupied 
by the accomplished damsels of exquisite taste and 
beauty who wear it ; whether 1 enjoy with pleasure 
the bright moon-light ; whether I take sumptuous food 
consisting of all six tastes and sweet as nectar of the 
Sea.* or when, prior to sleep at night, I am engaged 
in a joyous sport garlanded with sweet smelling 
flowers, wearing pleasant smelling tinnilonom and 
chewing the compound of the nmyi and doves, "f the 
betel pepper with chunam and lime. 

0 Universal Protector, do Thou receive me into 
Thy care. 

Gp( 2 <fl LDtUtl GST'S £,LD 

IO0H«U'>V G*r, fa. 2 fpi it ear , y p „w taisva. ,r,S? 

wm StQpefi 6 L IT A C A a tft n lit 
u t p j m n iUmwi'm //. ' p- ' 

unkB-A^pi 6?^ SV^JiGa lseSi V 
4 J«' 1 #,|"I' I* 

ALD.nl A f i'. n It j.p « 

. j . N1.0 - 0. 121I1 1 



ArZvu L$u.p*.fnr^ tutnann^enr u eHmip A 

shMtnfsuS gy;Vpirs3 

6 . 0 ©* i 0 unH it p poop iL/enudiam (Bpiinnn 

jpt »J» ff su n at eU ifisaii is tr jl 
ex&G'ff rail if GauqUatP 

QfpjS 1 — 0* ek mortar aim art in 
£0«/06ri : (pifsjcf^ GpAGmtnu ihs/udg 
G pi-ltiu s-Jpn&Queir 
9ppi&6m& 0Ki.Ua/f6rai_ QpkiduGu 

G pG P IT CDU [i 60 15 p (7 lD {•**) 

111. 0 Bliss of teeming Splendour, 0 The Supreme 

Intelligence, being the 1 ndisccrnihle Eat that hast filled 
my heart ! O fc-r that day of my present life, when 
Thou wonldst make me be absorbed in the Peaceful 
Beatitude of Samaras:.* Advaita Guaua, anther -jiir 
nor tv“ ; >rhich 1 can experience indeed, if I be grant- 
ed the opportunity of serving under the minis t in the 
cool mountains of best shaded groves of fragrant 
flower-growths, and of practising tno Siva UajaYogaJ 
of Foma, Niyama Ac., giveu in the Yoga snstra called 
mantramalika i e of purifying the body by taking 
the prescribed seat such as kainalasaoa and by 
pressino with the folded legs and arousing the lunar 
orb in the holy domain of kundaliniQ and with the 
steadfast eyes, enjoying with great pleasure the 
delicious nectar produced thereby and the consequent 
bliss of sleepless eternity. 

gu iSpd) Qiu sir & Ginn gojpSflff 

Gan rr gp. Qoj it 0 w * ffS.: hLlUl— 
ip.06 £2..«i Gll jpi jpao -,t$ QtappnasrlB igpig/t 
G'neaaQ inisais tuifl 6» 56 t lL ® i 
ffCiiSpip uk_ ion ftutr inaipfami— lds ( jpG 

la-Tanp i.-iapi r.nG' pi 

. t j ~ d G j / '■; 

«:lf .li/Lf ( ?>V .f 6 » ». 1 i.l'Lhl 

65- 5 I si'— ^ 1 / ^'166.. 

ast thjt 0 iki aitnton a ^ 6 / 0 ? Gr ryw.-uj 
sssm cmfTydl a ir^. 'SQldsiT G-±j sm 

• N/it/i,irr?rn.---l,ii. virwine nil r/|nfti!y ‘J tifi> epic ljt-r. *U R t; : ,. 

6ciinoll>u(trr Llniu otlirr dcliuolf iimsiun M/l.oo 1 uo^fcr 

1 h (: iL’st nccnimiilnl/'/i iinil aue-iiuiliiti'a mi.i’i' . n/. vr.rtvii* 
ally ouQtnitliuliiiii i>r 6trui:n‘fl mii»tr‘u ii»it of or inter- 

lirclutiun of voi/i,. I. vem-i>4n .t -ifl. 

* Mi/iiis *.iri* Ru-Iuk la - ;i.,i'6'f ii - 

t Viilc Ashtunt/iv V.,|.a •liu-r mime) unit r vi rst SI Bull 

O’ Sili, I. -ij'l Voi/'l lliulel 1 I' 1 .' I'm 6C 

m . \ l«lr lli/lk’S n» verar los i 1 Klim.ililMin;! •- l )»•- 11 , ‘ 6';.*. 

.‘r /..t,.. mvii /l'i’ni>’’’l Oy nlluiiii'L.' 1 ■ i* o< o.-t lit, till' afijt* 1 

1 lii’-'lm. ) . ' lien: ure nine killilf 1 1 * ti-;lf/ ,i iilr. IcT/li v.tbo «,, •* 
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Of uuiflu il.it® naaaQs-! 

GeiLfu^Gua s 00 aSQ ludsr 
# 00 iBme ufOtrewL. tu/Seiser GfiiueuQui 

GpGes mejnee d 0 Gu>. <ae -) 



112. 0 Bliss of teeming Splendour, 0 The Supreme 

Intelligence, being the indiscernible Sat that hast filled 
my heart ! Thou knowest that I am a helpless soul 
lamenting with tears like a boatman, losing sight of 
the ship of Sivagnana, and struggling in a besotted 
state with fear of sea robbers the messengers of death; 
sunk in the deep ocean of this mundane life, seized 
by the shark of I-ness or Egotism, rolling with it in 
the waves of good and bad Karma and tremendously 
attacked by the storm of sexual love to the woman 
of blooming countenance "with beautiful cortd lips ; 
and the rapid streams of increasing desires continually 
flow into the Ocean life in which 1 thus struggle. 



0 Benevolent Lord, do Thou render me the deed of 
mercy of enabling me to reach the blessed sea-shore of 
SivH-Kayuiya-Mukti* 

0 ieme 0 aiii juniper waGeu sir g* LfiapaiQiusvir<G$ 
edes>$i$ i> A-l-' l_ iS^Gevn 

SieG 0 e iBxteiutmsh Lcm—uur oflcmfCutiiL. 
ejpum/e G ^ Sot ay l_ (? 6w 

eu ii p Qp it d «i ff zp skjGiDir /ft /i p ff ev dG & sviA 

far Quey BOLoGeoir uu> 

es>eu 00 u>esr urn kSq^lS Geii iptoev uteri’ i~Qu.it 
uS;,vrr 0 aeaQa, 

eiii/bir (jijgififl QiuesrpGpriii&i (•’« dii^ Gin 
uSteyue 6& ei e» e e$ ~ £ 

G/ieumuj fiart)i§m es gjsr Qeiener iffjSCiD 
lunGea ** u 0 /d sy Qp ip Q & 

Shsmflfiar QpJrUijn & &y>£ni>ai6 a>« Oil sk Q&ttQsvn 
G 0 , -Suj * p pnwQuj an 

frppiBenf 0^O<5 itm_ nfleuirs* G 0 u.'bjGu: 

G 0 Q *:r idiuii es ;i 0 Gu> (fan.) 



113. 0 Bliss of teeming Splendou r, 0 The Supreme 
Intelligence, being the indiscernible Sat that, hast 
Tilled iny heart ! 



Our life is but a sham. The crowd of persons 
would call fath, r. motlu r, ktnilr-il, wife and rhilrlrtn 
aro in m manner bettor than tho-t v,6j»’iall meet in 
a market place. Tin's is simple truth. And our happy 
liv.ug in richly ornamented hoe.ies and lofty palaces 
encircled with the uir kind* nl l ot . es is a mere juggle ; 
and our physical com-fitui o n is i otliing but a wicked 
dream. being as it »u an cai-thorn vessel full of dirt 
mid tilth with llic iom i: al replete with injith- 

itu, ••in if and (trim 



\ot. 



Nevertheless, 0 Lord, why should my mind be Test- 
less with sceptic and unsteady thoughts without de- 
termining itself ridden of I-ness into the sole bound- 
lessness of Tby Qrac«, which is not limited by day 
and night and where alone does prevail the Eternal 
Beatitude, void of any unholy concerns of this life ? 

^i~rno Qsvi lull SlLi—uLDuK ll Gusev efisne 
uj t — isi £ lt ear ii fStfGtGff 
lufluaesiui u-sSarfD eS^areev e$QjQer itefliq 
LDtkeQi t @(VjispQei 6 fiG usee 
Gest-tr Q p^esr d seen Qi~ eedi^essfiestp » it if mi eifi 
ehULuSeir us$ 

eh.if.Gee G^eiftm uj SSesnuaSem (ipuiesi juG/efi 
er._if.Qesi G^S)»UBoe\>eifiujir 
fsPi_irfi Qeuuj.rjpi dSilifeifi erfaunSGiLi 
uSevS euerrir iSI a n ese Geres’ gt'd> 

Il3 Sst” d 9 ~ Uj L Gujll&u ff LD 

Gevanifd (g@icugV /£0 

G 0 t—s iir(rf i Dfswds OpesiGseGevt: 

G 0 ~ifinj * 0 fin£QiLisir 

SppiEssif rgie-Offir eiTTL. evfleuner Qp ii. eu Old 
GpGfJ ldiliC esr ib^Gld 

114. 0 Bliss of teeming Splendour, O The Supre- 

me Intelligence, being the indiscernible Sat that hast 
filled my heart ! Neither could I have the extre- 
inest Bliss of my Chiltakas being absorbed in advaita 
union with Thee the Ever Bright Pararnnkas* iny 
mind being not yet tranquillized to the state of a 
steady *top and consequently, my ignorance having 
not yet dissipated. Nor have 1 exerted inyself in the 
Highest San-marga "Sadhana Sarhya, lciriya &c. Nor 
did I , without extravagant indulgence enrich myself 
spiritually by procuring the great wealth called the 
Yoga + of restrainiug the prana that quite pervades 
all the six + centres J of my body. 

But alas! I have had the imprudence of becoming 
a poor wretched .soul to waste ;vhat I had with no fur- 
ther earnings 

O God I cannot know’ how I got this imporfectness 
It. Sm'.vMi’iiA Mt i'At.iAi:. 



(T<» hr ( '/>nt tune'll). 



• Cl. verses 0.> uml 100 ;iikI notes. P. Vide notes to verue 108 
Tim saint is nurraiin^ i lift course of a devout soul in the figure of 
»|.eccli of ”»/• l-’ir.-t. ilm lli^lim Gu«l of Sivadvaita- 

Kiii yam ; N' \t. tin: loiaun Smiliana hi-nt t-millurivc to the same; 
I nil'tily. tilt- t-xitllfiKi. ol tin.* V o;ta Sudliami indiiflcd in the 
Second. 



* The saint point?* tint In-re hv 
culled *j "«• wlnrh ih 

fort u lie’ nr {food luck of a ihiivin 

»(\il hn mi ) is I'll f it K.H. Wl U, ||| i ; > ^ 

and Miakli on. ii('p<<iinr of f>« d :»n\ 
t lii.i sad I iu nil world Iji • -nii]»K 1 1||-«. 
eonset| ii'utei's. 



Moure that Yoyo (in Tamil 
c*»Ili »i| ui;»lJ v- used for onod 
indnidiinl in this v.’f.ild of 
»M\. \\ ii h..„t ( « .11 1 1 ih |t|:u inn 

" » al! I< and f«-n unc in 
" ii pr«»dueiive of r* il 



•» 6 l h toi'er. 



• \ Ip Holt * unJcr \ ri ?• a tl 



•f \ i j- 
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Siddhanta Deepika. 



MADRAS, DECEMBER 1898. 



Oilr heart sinks and we couW not repress a tear as day 
after day we read of the ravages 
Our afflcted Brethren, of the plague among our brothers 
and sisters in Bangalore. How 
they have suffered, and how much more in thought, the 
living more than the dead, and how many grim trage- 
dies have been perpetrated, and how many harrowing 
pictures have been furnished ! To the afflicted and those 
sore of heart, we extend our heart-felt sympathy, aud onr 
prayers are fervently offered to Him who {once before 
raised His Hand to stay that of Death, to save his Loving 
child. Markandeya. 

*% 

We remember, when we were last in Bangalore, in a 

house where the hand of death had 
Remember new. , , „ , , , 

been felt On a very aged gentle- 
man, telling onr friends what we were to understand 
by this story of Markandeya. The teaching of this story 
is simply -expressed by the ecripbnral text. “ Remember 
now thy creator in the days <lf thy youth ” The poet 
also has— - 

“ Be wise today ; tie madnesB to defer. 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

Brocnastination is the thief of time— 

Vear after year it steals, till all all fled 

And to the mercieB of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of a-n ■eternal scene 

And why ? because he thinks himself immortal 

All men think all men |mortal but themselves. 

We do not take time by the forelock and attend to onr 
dearest’ necessity first. We think our religions salvation 
can wait. There is a'time for all things and for thinking 
of Good in particular When we are young and robnst 
and ^streefc land healthy, we do not thime there is any 
necessity ftsr 'thinking of God. Now is the time for the 
.pnrsnit of weirdly ambition and wealth and pleasure and 
Jollity and when the vigour of manhood ceases, when 
earthly pleasures begin to pall, and when old age comes, 
witn pain and serrow, then is the time vre ordinarily turn 
39 
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«ur ’thoughts, to God- But will AttrK time overcome? 

Stall ws ever reach this ’fancied tittle? What if «e shall 

he Cut off in the very midst Of Otir yorttli and vigour, in 

the very midst Of our ardent pursuit after power and pelf 

in the very midst of our enjoyment of ioVe and pleasure? 

Where shall we be theu ? Shall we not have -sacrificed 

in a few years of vain pursuit after transient pleasuAs, a 

whole life, and everlasting life and everlasting Bliss? 

Markandeya was doomed to death at 16 years of age 

Well, no! Rather he acted on ',the firm conviction that 

death was ever present, teas always at hand, “ Time flies, 

death urges, knells call, Hell threatens, Heaven invites.” 

To over-came -death, to gain ever-lasting life (srei ’&ild 

(g ; jpi .vi one must work for his salvation at once' and 

even new. And this Life and Love eternal can only be 

secured by ridding yourself of yourself (js&uupjs & 

HpuLjf jpi) and by blending your love and life in this 

other one, by worship of Him with all your heart and 

with all your soul, even now when your energies are fresh 

and intellects Unclouded, and hearts untouched by sorrow 

and pain, and not when the eyes become dim, and 

speech begins to fail and the mind begins *to wander and 

death is knocking at you*- door. 

Stpeijjtauaj Gisiri'jj0ui-/s Si/tuid-tOd-teLO# 

_^pei0ii(3 u» C*jtriL/Loir&aj&CL-irit- — Qu,ng5}Qp#ju 

tB/raigj ctf-ijC un<2,p a> sir ea <£ id, 

/5ff QrStb-jtmiru -Gvj-irisnu). 

. • 

• * 

The text is that Of Saint Tirumular, that match less 

A text and its com- song 
mentary. 

a. 6E) j dj 1) gn iL/sm a Q&tiott (^nu>/r ^irsir, 
a ud S- z: p p Qpa-so: aarjd asarO snsssr svtr osjQttb" I 

Seairiup'jB SnOuni u Qiasyji Qpxfinumivgj 

Lfmniritjp f}(ijihpir*ir LiS^ai^OivrsQta 

“ O you dumb, Who Speak of the qnspeakable, 

Can yon reach the limits of the limit-less one ? 

Wher like the waveless .water, the soul attains calm 
Then will the Lord of the matted hair 
Shine in yon brightest " 

And its commentary we exlmCt from the ; Voices of'a 
still night’ appearing in the Nov. number of the 'Universal 
Brother hood-' 

“ Keep thy soul at peace, a9 a still and quiet lake, that 
the depth of the skies may find its reflection in thee; and 
» flower of the shore- see again in thee its vernal beauty ■ 
and that ’clond boat travelling on the blue with its taut 
eails and hiding at times the sun ; aud that snn (Siva 
SuryaVemerging from the cloud, shining so radient above 
the earth -sweet and refreshed by the rain (karuna -mari) 

“ Lull thy soul into the endless harmony with the sicelen 
of the world, which seems to buzz as a golden bee. That 
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which is Divine is reflected on thy wave,, that which is 
earthly, lie on the bottom deep. When thon art still, 
the Radiance of Eternity (Anadi Jyotis) is burning 
upon thee; lint when a stone of passion falls into thy 
waters, the blackness of thy deeps will appear, the 
blackness of the soil and -mud .” 



N. S.' writes to the Universal Brother hood : — “ There 
is one word that expresses all good 
Selfishness anil Self- an d one word that opposes it. The 
great all-powerfu.1 uplifting and up- 
building word is Love ! It is Harmony ! There is a light 
and warmth, a shadow and coolness, a joy and rest even 
in the word itself. There is a tumult and a calm, a 
combination of the forces that is indescribable. 

“ Love is rooted in eternity and its threads that focus in 
tho present are so powerful that when the clouds and the 
corruptions of life are wiped away, revealing the natural 
self, that self is God-like.’’ 



even for the writer The world has suffered long endfagh 

from this publication of legend and sanctification of chance 
utteren ces. Are we modern studeuts of Theosophy to con- 
tinue this fully or ase \v%to aid in turning the clear, steady 
light of common sense on the phantasies of the ages, and 
making these shadows flee away ? Credulity in a false 
‘ esotericism ’ is as bad as credulity in a false ^Science ’ — 
"nay is worse, for it goes deeper within.” 

* 

• * 

It is not for us to correct Scholars like Professors Monier 
Williams and Max Muller, but when 
A very old error. S uch slips are for ever perpetuated 
and made the basis fop other theories, then it is time, the 
correction is given. We refer to the mistake in the trans- 
lation of the last sentence of the famous ‘Nasadasad’ 
Hymn in the Rig Veda. The last lines are usually 
translated thus. 

He only 

Who in the highest heaven sits, the omniscient Lord, 
Assuredly knows all, or haply knows he not ? 



“ The opposing power and word is selfishness ; all evil, 
meanness, and crime, all Inst and worldliness are treaceable 
to selfishness as itB cause. Ambition, jealousy, and the 
innumerable ills of life are tho out-growtb of selfishness- 
Bnt this evil is a sham. It is on the outside. Behind 
all and underneath and rooted in the pas., is Love. Cover- 
ed up with rnst and rot is the Divine Spark that we all 
worship ! Underneath is the Beanty that fires love and 
devotion ! In the heart of hearts is that Harmony of 
eternity, Love ! 

A kindly thought, 'a loving deed, life giving and 
revivifies even a dying spark ; it helps to burn away the 
dross, and lift the life one step nearer the desired end. 
We are always surrounded by affinities If we will hold 
love in the heart, Brother-hood in the mind, and help 
with our hands, we shall be surrounded by Angels and a 
glonons golden light.’' 

*** 

The writer in the Watch Tower of last month’s ‘ Theo- 
sophical Review ’ conveys a kindlv 

» ran turn. . • J 

warning and caution to Theosopbic 
readers not to create authority out of conjecture and not 
to regard emphatic u.terences as ‘esoteric knowledge’ 
which warning in onr opinion has not been given too soon. 
For we have not nnfrequently heard our brothex-s accept 
as the veriest Gospel, anything and everything which may 
appear in such a magazine, ho .vever wild and unsubstanti- 
ated the theory may be. He say's “ My guesses on various 
allegorical and mystical points of ZoroastriaiianiBm may- 
be right or wrong but this much alone is certain, that they 
cannot be authoritative, for they are still mere hypotheses 



The last sentence fs a suicidal one and we are gmu to say 
this is not the correct translation or rendering. A more 
proper rendering is given in the translation of the same 
Hymn given at page 44, in that useful publication by tbe 
Society for the resuscitation of Indian Literature, Vedas. 

“ He who in the Highest Heaven it tbe Ruler of this 
Universe, does indeed know but not another can possess that 
knowledge 

We have already pointed ont that Sat and Asat in this 
hymn is also not to be translated as ought And nought, 
but only as the seen and unseen Universe of chatter- 



THE THEOLOGICAL SIiuaTION IN INDIA. 



We cannot do full justice in any review of it 
however full to that interesting and highly suggestive 
article which appeared from the pen of that talented 
Anglo-Indian statesman and Scholar who goes by the 
name of Va madeo Shasti'i. It displays an amount of 
erudition end what ’S rare a deeper insight, into the 
real feelings and thoughts of the people ; ‘and his 
observations are far truer than many we meet with 
in the writings of profound Oriental Scholars, «nd 
Indian Missionaries. The first observation which he 
makes is about the all-absorbing interest, which is 
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evinoed by an Indian in regard to the consideration 
of religious and metaphysical pro- 
iJr'C-C blems, and he states his conclu* 
on philosophy. sions in ttibse happy Words, "I am 

sure that a religion without any 
philosophy at all is no more stable than a house built 
on the edge of a great Indian river, which cuts away 
its banks or chan ires its course periodically." And 
the- common mistnxe which an ordinary treigner 
commits is in supposing that no good can be found in 
tbe oruioary forms of Teligious beliefs prevailing in 
India except an endless Beries of superstitious rites 
and ceremonies, and when he has scoffed nt these and 
answered to his own satisfaclioir-what is snpposed to 
be the philosophy of Hinduism, namely the Maya 
Theory of Sankara, he thinks he has under-mined 
Hinduism and he waits for the harvest, fondly hoping 
to see the old superstructure tumble and fall down 
into ruins. He is hardly aware that the two principal 
religions into which the whole Hindu population 
can be divided, Saivism and Vaishnavism, are each 
based on an old, very old philosophy, and variations 
in the forms of belief and rituals are not so real 
as the differences in the field of thought;' and 
divisions and sub-divisions of these principal religions 
are also in the main due to ontological differences. 
The masses of the people have a religion which is 
all-Buffioient unto them, which appeals to all 
their emotional, moral, and intellectual and historical 
susceptibilities and which as a learned theosophic 
lady truly observed combines both freedom of thought 
and rigidity of conduct. It mu6t become more 
and more evident therefore as our learned ‘ Shaatri ’ 
points out that if this ancient citadel of religion and 
philosophy should come to be shaken, should come 
to lose its all-absorbing hold on the Indian mind, the 
cause should be looked for not in any foreign religion 

or religions, not in any reforming 

Indian Religion fniths in India %ut it should surely 

Western Education be found in the materializing tend- 

aod Western Forms enc ; es 0 f we steru education and 
of Government. 

western form** of Government 
The education imparted by Government is wholly 
Becular and non-religious ; the standard of living 
furnished by western sojourners in this land, who 
live almost in gilded palaces and ‘ flower-festooned 
villas is simply fascinating; the administrative machi- 
nery is becoming more and more costly ; and the im- 
proved ideas of sanitation forces on the people new 
wants, which all tend to increase the cost of living. 



. And the excesses and vices, of the west in regard to 
drink and food &c., are also obtaining a firmer and 
firmer grip on the land. And reformers preach too that 
unless you have a high standard of living you cannot 
rise in the scale of civilization.. All these iufluences 
induce a spirit of utter indiffer’entisnto religious topics, 
a greater quest after wealth and luxury, and the 
formation of a new school of political and social re- 
formers. And .it was olny the other day one of our 
respected countryman pointed out the great necessity 
that existed for counteracting such materialising 
tendencies by tbe starting of great educational insti- 
tutions such as the central Hindu College of Benares. 

The writer next proceeds to show what various 
influences moral, physical and religious, are 
are being brought to bear upon him and what bis 
attitude generally is towards the Christian religion 
and after stating the old proverb that Distory is like 
an old almanac and. the same events and modes of 
thought recnr, though at different 
Almanac 7 ’ °' d seas< JD s an d in a changed order, he 
proceeds to instance the case of the 
rise of Christianity itself on the Mediterranean coast 
and from thence to draw the parallels in the present* 
case and the contrasts. He is good enough to 1 
point out that it was from Asia that Europe has 

Westundebted to drawn whatever was profound, 
the East for its philosophical and transcendental in 
philosophy. the western creeds and that India 

waB the fountain-head of all the higher' and deeper 
religious ideas which had always flowed from the East to 
the West ; a'nd that the chief strength of Christianity 
consisted in its being a well organised and perfected 
theological creed sanctioned and upheld by tfop union 
between church and state and enforcing its tenets and 
dogmas with both temporal and spiritual power ; and 
he also points out elsewhere how this Jed to persecution, 
whereas in the case of the Hindu religion it was not 
possible. He also proves that Hindusim i£ a Religion 
and not a theology, and that we 

Hinduism a. Reli- have cosmologies and theosophies 
gion, Christianity a . , ... r 

theology but no dogmatic rulings upon such 

.questions as nre settled by the 
Christian creeds, the result of which is that whereas 
"the Indian Religion and theosophy is elastic enough 
to change and adjust itself with the change of the 
advancing condition and stage of the individual, the 
Christian formulas and dogmas have become stereo- 
typed and hardened, and the sacred history has become 



TlrtS ItlfefiT Ot' <*t stfaWKANff’A 



«o 'ifcttobiHe thtft lfb "body *Wm Itty hfshtertl dn it 
"expiate ft »Way ss the EHnda l dc>es -with his sactdd 
History (Para-mss) giving it m rreW allegorical meaning 
hud Significance : to such, facte ; and ineoh sequence, 
Christian theology is undef the disadvantage df 
Cites jpg into open conflict and 'Contradiction with 
'Science and Rationalism. The vivifying prindlpte 
of Christianity is the securing of moral goad, by 
setting forth authoritatively sotrfe powerful motives 
for oondnct ; add bn the mistaken impression,^ 
the one of the 'very few mistakes %e could discover 
in the whote s'rticle-^-that the Hindu system df Religi- 
ons thought has its citadel in tanseendabtal idealism 
he says that the Hindu ethical sanctions are weak 
and ineffectual. Another more serious mistake which 
he makes is When he wishes to 

Hinduism not poh- mart the sympathetic connection 
tical. > J r , . 

between increasing devotion to 

God SiVU, And open commemoration of the Mahratta 
Chief SiVaji. A Writer like Vamdeo shdstri should have 
IrnOWh better df 'India, with its vast extent and geogra- 
phical differences, and political variations in the paCt 
and befoVe the 'British advent, when India was divided 
Irito so many hundreds of petty "states and king- 
’ dotes at dp dn War With each other. And we hare 
the Written Opinion of a great 'Scholar in the western 
■pfesidendy th'tftSaiVisrn as understood in the Souih 
o'f India is utterly unknown in his presidency. And 
-We tosyfurthe'r bear 'testimony to 'the fact that the 
greatest preachers and Writers we have to-day in the 
aetith Wtrald scorn to look upon questions of policy 
dr "GoVerificaeht With'ady concern, 'and they live the 
life df 'tdttred teclifs'es than o’f public men. "What 
obtetes in ane paft df such 'a "vast Country and in 
One ‘to’Wn, Whohldkiot at all "be applied or extended 
to ady OtfadT place ot toW'n. By 'the Way in "pt5P2 he 



us good atsough ito.hoWde °t>ufc ttrtigimrfe, tftfd pay a 
fitting eoteplfatefit no oot ’teamed contributor Rev. 
Father G-. BarSofi ‘Anfl id the ffcAlowing.pesBege, me 
nicely dfscVirnhaatei Itefwetm the pursuit after 'higher 
add noWdr spiritualism and yogic 
Hfadn rmd Euro- vi!rim j gyeBe ’Uflldu SfnU.ttre Silt 

pean Yoga. J 

• Of spirit tfalfcth -aimed at by his 

Bift-opean brother's and SfetOrs. 

"far, if the longing to see ^further through the 
outer husk of the phenomenal World overpowers 
and enthrals him, he' teay clarify the ondinary 
sense perceptions by ascetic exercises, which give -the 
power of discerning subtle evolutes of matter and 
spirit. 1 have heard tnat certain rudimentary indi- 
cations of this latent faculty, which has coarse, been 
known to us for centuries, have latterly attracted 
notice in England, where some sort of group or sect 
of initiates has been'formed for necromantic experi- 
ments. But it is said that, in accordance with the 
ntilitarian complexion taken by all modern research, 
the chief Object 'of this sect is to communicate with 
the ghoSts of dead kinsfolk or national celebrities. In 
our country the cultivation Of such abnormal faculties 
is the stock-in-trade o'f wizards and other wonder- 
workers, whom I by no means brand as impostors; 
though ‘they take a very low degree in ihe occult 
science, and "f he true spiritualist ratho? disdains their 
acquaintance. It is’at best a naturalistic art, directed 
towards the extension o’f our bodily faculties into a 
new region of experimental discovery ; bnt we are 
no more disposed than are the Christian Churches 
to ‘find any solace withiu the confines df sensational 
experience , for to accept such conclusions would, 
be a confession o'f spiritual ignorance, the dishonouring 
servitude out of which we are perpetually striving to 
escape/’ 
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-> MODERN ORIENTAL SCHOLARSHIP. 



The thick uiist that once enveloped the past history 
of India has slowly been dispelled by the study of the 
ancient literary documents suddenly set on foot by a 
handful of European orientalists towards the close of 
the last eentary. Not only the ancient literature of 
India itself, but the immortal remains of the hoajy 
Greek lore, nay, the history of the overtbro^n- 
kingdomsof Parthia.ftedia and Chaldea,were brought 
to bear upon the pages of Indian history. The 
history of India in those remote epochs when Greek 
philosophers took lessons from wandering Indian 
mendicants,* when the religion of Zoroaster was 
visibly influenced by the creed of the Brahmins, 
assumes a new meaning in the light cf modern 
historical scholarship. The historian of India, the 
philosopher that would see in the life of the Indian 
peoples an immobile stagnation and the orientalist that 
observes behind 'the apparent incongruity of Indian 
religions a steady organic growth, are to be sought, by 
a strange irony of fate, in the same individual. When 
one dares come forward as a Sanskritist, he must 
Deeds be a sedulous student of Indian religions 
and a zealous arranger of Indian documents, to boot. 
Those are the complementary offices which, in combi- 
nation, never fail to tire the attention of him that 
takes to the study of one of thepi. As we ponder 
over the exacting duties of a legitimate historian of 
India, we can not fail to think of hosts of " marketable" 
men who without any pretence whatsoever to a critical 
study of Indian languages, and sorely lacking genuine 
historical acumen, pose to write text-books of Indian 
History and memoirs -on Ancient India by retailing 
second-hand knowledge under meretricious eloquence. 
To this band of men, historians like Elphinstone, 
Wheeler and Keene belong. A true historian of 
India, instinct with a love for Indian institutions, is 
yet to rise and competency for work is sure to be had 
when the harvest is ripe. When oriental research 
would have progressed to a fairly wide extent, when 
gladiatorial controversies had given place to settlement 
of Bolid facts, when noisy criticism results in leaving 
behind impeccable truths, there would be room for a 
historian to appear, and there would be ftcts for him 
to compare, collate and sift. In the midst of the 
sickening blare of trumpets iu the dusty arena of 
pre°entday orientalists, when facts of Ethnology 
overturn theories of l J hilology, when a veteran 
•See.' •ha. Mwx-MiillerV nr boh ■•/••:•! |*p. 



student of Iifdian religions can not be convinced 
b'y the arguments of an Epigraphist, little work coolg 
be expected to be done by a conscientious historian 
of India. What can be done in the direction 
of history-writing with 4be present materials 
at an orientalist’s disposal is best illustrated in 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s *' Early History of the Deccan ” 
which, to say the least of it, is a dry-bone ot dates 
and epigraphical results little animated by tne true 
philosophy of history. Still we are not warranted in 
passing a malevolent criticism on each a noble wont. 
The key to the whole secret of history-writing is less 
to be found in the individual capabilities of men 
than in the sufficiency of materials that inspires even 
an averge man to undertake the work. But though 
a real historian, under the present circumstances, 
can not be seen, it is not uncommon to find a stately 
doctor of Indian religions, or a learned lecturer 
on Dravidian languages or Aryan folklore. To 
measure the benifit that has been derived by oriental 
learning we have only to compare tl^e amount nf 
knowledge we possess at this moment respecting the 
Vedic, Brab minic aud Buddhistic India with what 
Warren Hastings knew of it when he laid for 
good the foundation-stone of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The latter event mnBt remain 
memorable beyond everything else in the annals 
of Oriental Scholarship. The impetus which Warren 
Hastings gave to the Btudy of Indian languages 
by the establishment of the said institution and 
the keen interest be personally took «n oriental 
studies have resulted in nothing less than, an %ctnal 
revolution in the thought of the West during the last 
half-a-century. 

The illustrious names of Sir William Jones, Charles 
Wilkins, and T. H. Colebrooke still live on the lips 
of many -a distinguished Sanskritist. These were the 
men who were in every sense pioneers of Aoglo- 
Sanskrit learning and their labours, will not be for- 
gotten till Sanskrit scholarship ceases continuing fo 
hold its present all-absorbing sway. It is intensely 
interesting to study how their work in small begin- 
nings has eventually, after a long course of persisting 
influence, led in. our own day to the production of 
such mighty oracles of Sanskrit learning as P»of : 
Max Miiller and Cowell; Roth and Bohtliugk. The 
rapid strides with Which oriental le&rning has been 
progressing, and the signal triumphs it has achieved 
as a pure iabonr of love with many men, are best seen 
in the enthusiasm witn which the field of Sauskrit 
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has in reoent times been parcelled out by European 
and American labourers to specialise their sphere of 
work. Sir William Jones could scarcely have even 
dreamt of a day when men like Professors Keilhorn 
and Goldstiicker should betake themselves to the 
study of Sanskrit grammar, when an authoritative 
scholar like Professor Msx-Miiller should confine his 
attention to the Rig- Veda, when Richard Garbe 
should take up only the Snnkbya philosophy for his 
exclusive study Nor is this all. The degree of 
specialization has gone very far up. Even branches 
of Sanskrit studies have been subdivided and 
subsections of these sub-divisions boast at piesent of 
their indefatigable students. It may seem scarcely 
credible for many to be told that the department of 
the Indian systems of lexicography has an eminent 
expounder in Th. Zachariae of Halle, that the 
repelling region of Yedic phonetics is ruled over by 
Liebich of Breslau, that Bloomfield has lightened the 
trouble of many would-be students of the Atharva- 
veda which is even now a sealed book to the orthodox 
Brahmins, that Indian astrology, astronomy and 
mathematics are laboriously understood by Thibaut 
and Sanskrit medical works are explained by Jolly of 
Wurzburg. Specialization is becoming more, and 
more the rule and fashion of Sanskrit scholarship and 
there are unmistakable signs in the times that this 
spirit will strive more ardently on for ever. An idea 
can be gained to what length specialization has exten- 
ded in this direction from the magnificent royal 
octavo volumes entitled the “Encyclopoedia of Indo- 
Aryan Research ”* now being issued by a German 
book-seller under the editorship of the famous Dr. 
Biibler. Among the list of collaborators we find a 
glittering roll of names which ought to be a pleasing 
pride no the uew conditions of Sanskrit scholarship. 
More might be said also of the storehouse of learning 
which is placed at the disposal of the cultured public 
in the gorgeous Clarendon Press stvials entitled “ The 
sacred books of the East” and edited by that modern 
wonder of oriental learning, Prof Max Muller and in 
the “ The sacred books of the Buddhists”! issued under 
the supervision of that same veteran Sanskrit scholar. 
We can also mention in this connection the rich 
“ lndische Studien ” ofProf "Weber, the “ Triibner's 
Oriental Series” aud the “Proceedings” and "Journals” 

•Xearly eleven volumes have now been published ; Three are in 
course of rapid publication. The books arc issued .son:'* in tier Ilian 
and some in English. 

t Tli is is a new enterprise of Max Muller under the patronage of 
tJm King of Sium 



of the various ] earned oriental societies founded in 
nearly all paits of the world. Of the latter, “ the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal ” with its branches, 
“the American Oriental Society' and the " German 
Oriental Society ” deserve prominent mention. The 
movement exhibited in the starting of “The Harward 
Oriental Series ”* reflects great credit on the taste of 
American Scholarship. It is an agreeable contrast 
for a modern studeut of Sanskrit who is literally 
bored by the stupifying din of recent industry and 
achievements to transfer himself in thought to those 
times when Sir William Jones and Charles Wilkins 
learnt their Sanskrit. At a tint© when the Brahmin 
Pundits had not shaken off their time-honored 
prejudices for instructing a Mlechha in their sacred 
lore, when English students of Sauskrit had to learn 
even their Sauskrit alphabet from the very Pundits 
whom iu these days of enlightenment, none but an 
advanced European scholar of Sanskrit is able to 
converse with without the help of an interpreter, 
when, learners who were usually filling high offices 
in the Indian courts had to leave much of their stiff 
reserve before wilhng to sit at a Brahmin’s feet, the 
hardship of those early English students conld 
scarcely have of been of a light nature. Suffice 
it to say that both Sir William Jones and Charles 
Wilkins learnt their Sanskrit under Brahmin Pundits 
and they went home with their “ Ncte-books” 
full of " meanings ’ 1 and “ explanations” to be, in 
due course, given to the world. The former 
published a translation of Sakuntala which took the 
European world by an agreeable surprise and the 
latter, a Sanskrit Grammer and a book on “ Sanskrit 
Roots” Their views on the resources of Sanskrit 
language are of the same nature and each has nothing 
to say but homage to the universal excellence of 
Sanskrit Literature. To quote. Sir William Jones, 
“ The Sanskrit Language, whatever he its antiquity, 
is of a wonderful structure; more perfect than the 
Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more excel- 
lently refined than either "t He wrote a groat deal in 
the pages of “ the Asiatic Researches” and his style 
has a radiance and colour matched only bv Prof : 
Wilson’s later writings. Charles Wilkins'Grammar was 
in its o wn way a masterly product — we must not shut 
our eyes to the glaring truth that lie was the first 

* 'Jill now. lour volumes have been lirmurht out. One of them is 
1 iiiiiit" Hit iha'ltu' >■ SouUiunpnn'-trltinm edited l>v Dr. GurLe 

Hurl printed in transliterated Knelisli olmvaru rs. 

t Op. quoted in p. ix of the Preface to Wilkin's Sanskrit 
Grammar, (hundou lSu8j. 
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wrtter of n Sanskrit grammar for the European 
students, and hence onght to have experienced 
difficulties scarcely. conceivable to ns — which, without 
the serious troubles attendant on one bent upon 
mastering the indigenous works on Sanskrit grammar, 
enabled Bopp, one rf>f the founders of the modern 
science of Comparative Philology, to become 
profound Sanskrit grammarian. Bopp had not r6&d 
even one Sanskrit york on grammar,* and yet,- he 
was able, after a study of Wilkins’ book to introduce 
his own epoch-making changes in the roalm of 
Sanskrit Grammar. Every student of Sanskrit knows 
how much Bopp has simplified the principles regulat- 
ing the declension of nounst by classifying the 
case-terminations on a new - basis altogether, and 
enunciating easily-understood rules to discriminate 
and apply them. Colebrook’s interests lay in 
a different direction. He was not content with the 
study of Sanskrit grammar which was the one abid- 
ing passion for Wilkins, nor did he stop with reading 
Sanskrit dramas, lyrics and lawbooks/ in which 
Jones found intense delight. His extensive and 
reliable knowledge of Indian philosophy bore fruition 
in some of his most beautiful essays which are 
even now, after the lapse of nearly a century, 
looked up to as a clear and concise exDosition 
of the Indiaq_ philosophical teachings. He studied 
many Sanskrit books bearing on mathematics 
including astronomy, and traces of this knowledge 
could be found in nearly all his writings. He wrote 
successively essays on the laws, the philosophies, the 
religions, manners and social customs, and “ the 
Funeral Ceremonies” of the Hindus. To this day, what 
ho has written on Sanskrit grammar holds its 
eminence for all the modern zeal of recent German 
scholarship. He was a man that worked his way 
with admirable patience and painstaking scrutiny, 
through the intricate labyrinth of I’anini and other 
Sanskrit grammarians, and the unfinished fragment 
of his Sanskrit Grammar lie has left to posterity is 
the best introduction now available anywhere to the 
study of indigenous grammars. To this period also 
belongs Johnson who translated Uitojiruhsa The 
next great Sanskritist who was also a doctor of 
medicine, that had done capital service to the cause 
of Sanskrit scholarship was the memorable Professor 
R. H. Wilson. Alongside of l’rof. Wilson must 

,_ Cr. Mil y- Muller <•<■'« U . vnl. II ]'|>. 

f See Muiiier William*: 8«o »lv .l/<uiuu/ p In. 
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not omit to think of the venerable Serampore 
missionaries, Carey and Marshman who, without doing 
prejudice to their primary duties as missionaries 
acquired w knowledge of .Sanskrit which enobled 
them successively publish dictionaries and 
translate Sanskrit classics besides writing books on 
the religion and social customs of the Indians which 
breathe a singular freedom from those malevolent 
representations, and venomous carpings which are 
the common hall-mark of missionaries' works on 
India. Instances are not wanting now-a-days of 
missionaries, without either the slightest respect 
for the dignity of their labour, or the least senbe of 
regard for humanity which they are supposed to 
uplift and ennoble by the new religion they bring for 
its acceptance, writing books with no better purpose 
than to insult a religionist or to outrage the feelings 
of a friend of India. A smattering of Sanskrit, or 
worse still, a second-hand knowledge ofAnglo-Sanskrit 
books read with little broad-mindedness is all the 
equipage the missionaries carry with them whenever 
they begin inflicting the reading public with their 
blatant gabble. Marshman and Carey were in all 
ways, noble servants of Christ, and their translation 
of Kamayana* and Carey's “Grammar of Sunge^rit 
Language ” and essays, are, though rare, read with 
intense interest by all students of Sanskrit. But the 
outstanding figure at this period, which could count 
among good Sanskritists, .besides Marshman and 
Caroy, Ward and many a good-hearted Missionary, 
people like Gorrieso, Julius Mohl, Schlegel and 
Fauche, is certainly Professor Wilson. Julius Mohl 
is justly illustrious no less for his orieutal research 
than for whetting the appettite of many an earnest 
student of Sanskrit in the forties by assistance 
rendered in the shape of munificent donations for 
pursuing Sanskrit studies and by his personal 
example as a scholar. Gorrieso, Schlegel, and Fauche, 
by a strange concurrence of aims, had each of them 
worked at India’s master-epic, tin* Bamayana. with- 
out the other knowing of it. As a result of this we 
had a splendid crop of new translations of the epic 
within a very short interval. Gorrieso brought out 
an excellent edition of Ramayan at the ex pen so of 
Charles Albert, king of Sardinia. The text is primed 
in a style that can not b, surpassed ill any country 
fur the almost regal magnificence of paper, printing, 
and got -lip. Re translated Rnnmyana into Italian 

r a s»aiittj|f of tlii* iruiij-laiiiin, (irittit JiVs Kaniavun 
\ 15. |»|*. .'07 r(, -• •/ 
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- which " in the words of » dricermng critic “ ™»7- 
* be eqnalkd bat not surp-saed in any other of the 
feagnagee of Earope. In his tmnslaboo he has 
carefully preserved t Dantreqne idiom and form of 
oxpresmon free from all loot patois; his rendering 
k most faithful and his language elegant and 
spirited.”* Sehlegel published a Latin translation 
aod Faachet the most intrepid and indefatigable of 
translators from Sanskrit, has given to the world a 
highly-finished version into French. Professor Wilson 
whom it is nothing short of literary sacrilege to com- 
pare with other men of hie time, was even s mnch 
greater figure than Colebrooke himself in combined 
knowledge of various branches of Sanskrit learning. 
He learnt in addition to what Colebrooke had already 
mrhieved for him, Hindu Music as treated m books 
(there is a story yet current among European ori- 
entalists that he was pronounced unfit by a B rahm a n 
songster to whom he applied for tuition in teaching 
singing) and studied Sanskrit books on medicine and 
surgery. Hie qualifications as a medical man render- 
ed hitn eminently useful for this part of the task. 
The wealth of learning he acquired in India during 
hia long stay, he has given to us in about three dozen 
■ volume# of royal octavo. His lectures on the “Theatre 
of the Hindus’' and his vigorous, yet, literal trans- 
lation of Fwforu Parma which preserves in a 
remarkable degree the devotional tinge of the original, 
are yet classics. He had a fine poetic vein and this 
served him in good stead whenever he translated 
Sanskrit books into English verse. His brilliant essays 
on almost every conceivable oriental subject are a 
treat in themselves for the general reader for abundant 
harmony of rhythm, for colour and movement, for 
energy ^nd fragrance. His poetical translations of 
many dramas souud a chorus of ravishing music. As 
a triumph of the power which Professor Wilson 
possessed in suitably Englishing Sanskrit poems, we 
may look at his translation into verse of that delicate 
.lyrico-pastnral of Kalidasa — M' uhuxuudexu — which is 
unrivalled in preserving for us. the swing of tripping 
strength and the Insurance of woodland associations 
the gentle perfume, the gav sheen and the chime of 
silver bells which ever are the reader's enjoyment 
when be sits to read the Sanskrit idyl. His version 
of Mtyha.'HtTuL ni can only bc-eoui pared tu the deiiei- 
oos prose-version of Theocritus, Burn and M-schus 
from the pen of Andrew l.uiig. The pipings which 

•OJ. C:l. from CalcuUit iu-t-iew. \ui.AXHJ. iV 



we actually hear from the verdant alleys of a Berman 
garden on reading Edward FitzGerald’s version of 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam are tl|pm at anather rare 
orientalist who is a -bom player cm flute. Many people 
have attempted poetical version* of important Sans- 
krit clmamea, notably Mr. Griffith of Hamayaaa, 
Mr. Muir of many Sanskrit teste from Mahabha- 
rat and elsewhere, Mr. Tawney of B te tti ft ari 
and Sir Edwin Arnold of Bh^gavad Gita. In all 
these cases there is not the faintest echo at the 
melody of the original. The shackles of versifica- 
tion by which the translators are bound impede their 
progress and cripple their strength. What perhaps 
they might have done better in prose they did worst 
m wretched verse. Cacophony jostle^ in oar ear and 
we are tempted to cast sway the version and seme 
much pleasanter reading in the original. The hmft 
never lire with the original, nor dees it remain in the 
JvawBlatoaFs knowledge of Sanskrit, it arises in hia 
mistaking the pedestrian-like prosy verse which is 
little else but versified rhymes and bald prose, for fine 
poetry which alone can give melody. As a relief from 
these dissonances we can torn to Prof. Wilson’s poetry 
which unites the rare qualities of silvery melody, 
fidelity to the original, and nervous i qiiisaiiin When 
Prof. Wilson, near whom we have t ar r ied rather long 
was doing good work in England as professor of Sans- 
krit at the university of Oxford, Eng. Bhrnaaf was 
lecturing in France. The lectures of the latter drew 
to Paris many students from varinaa u ni v ersiti es all 
aver the continent. His name will live in the memory 
of all men as an industrious Vedie scholar, as the 
founder of the modern * Science of Religion,” as an 
unsarther of ancient Buddhistic books mil as the 
translator of Bhuyavat Parana. He was a master of 
nearly all the oriental languages and was chiefly re- 
markable for having introduced into the stndy of 
Sanskrit that spirit of critical research which charac- 
terises all the labours of the existing Sansk ritiste . He 
died when very young and be is always regarded as a 
marvellous genius oonsdenng his very brief life and 
his very extensive and profound oriental scholarship. 
Prof. Max Muller was a student for some tim« under 
this illustrious man, and learnt from him many of the 
virtues he no.v possesses as the bulwark of Sanskrit 
learning. Between Burnout ami Prof. Max a 

few men might he noted. We may mention with em- 
phasis t£e inuno of Thomson, the translator of Bhayu- 
oud Gtt". Ben fey, the author of a dictionary and a 
Sanskrit grammar and a puiustakiag con tributo r to 
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the etymology of Sanskrit language, Darmesteter, an 
authoritative scholar of Zend and a sympathetic ex- 
poaeder of the religion of the Parsis, Hillebrandt 
who has doae ranch in the domain Of oriental mytho- 
logy and Whitney, a well-meaning bat a down-trodden 
scholar whp was mora than once roundly snubbed by 
Prof. Max Muller for his hasty conclusions in the 
scienoe of Sanskrit grammar. There are other nam^j, 
not minor ones by anj means, which we must omit Jor 
the present for want of space, names like those of 
Burnell and Goldstucker, Buhler and the rest. Prof. 
Max Muller's labours are too well-known to need any 
special enumeration. He is well receivAi as a compara- 
tive philologist, as an authoritative and very useful 
Vedic scholar and an earnest and sympathetic student 
of world's religions. His notion of Christ’s religion is 
colonred through and through with Vedantism, and 
his being prepared to recognise Christ as the 
Pratyagatma of the Indian philosophers, as the Logos 
of the Alexandrian School of thinkers, as the Daimonion 
of Socrates will be most unpalatable to the “Orthodox” 
divines.* His knowledge of many religions has widened 
his mental horizon and he is prepared to find nuggets 
of pnre gold in all religious strata. To him “ miracles” 
in the modern acceptation of the term is no longer 
necessary to heighten the value of any religious 
teaching, t To^snr round the founders of each religion 
with a half-mystic, half-spiritual halo is the birthright 
of humanity? and this, he says, is due to a disease that 
attacks the human mind in its transitional stage from 
a knowledge of the finite to a dim yearning after the 
Infinite in Nature. To him, as to Mohammad, the Sun 
rising everyday in the rosy east and flooding the 
heavens in a mellow effulgence of russet and silver is 
a'greater miraole than alt the “miracles” of Christianity 
put together. The Siddhis which the Yogis acquire 
are, with M}x Muller, interesting studies in the patho- 
logy of the brain and nervous system and." Theoso- 
phicalMahatmas” and “ Esoteric Buddhism” have little 
meaning and less foundation. § 

According to Prof. Max Muller, if we havelearotto 
recognise the Christ in ns, the Jivatina in our doings, 
the Logos in our life, we have Jearnt the best lesson 
which religion could teach. One step more and we 

• Vide Max Muller's " Natural Religion j»p. 070 Also 

hie “ Theosophy or Psychological Religion " pj>. 5 <■/ 

f B 8co Mux Muller's Anthropological Religion, preface pp. 

«/ #r<j. 

Max Mullor's physical Religion pp. 3*0 <•' 

M. Psychological Religion pp. 3-6 ct seij. 



fl^d that Christ and’ God are one in essence, .liv&tma 
and Paramata are only differences in degree. But 
the actual realization’ is not on this side of life bat 
must be reserved for the activity beyond the grave. 
The so-called Jivanmukta^t&tb is merely a momentary 
mental rapture enjoyed, and not the real summuvi 
bonu'a ■ Not Prof. Max Muller alone has his views 
tinctured and his heart comforted by the study of 
IudianPbilosophy, especially of the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta. Schopenhauer derived immense solace from 
the study of Upanishads and his philosophic creed was 
thoroughly permeated by the Upanishad doctrines. 
Prof. Duesson is another of modern men whom the 
balm of Vedanta has allayed and soothed when sway- 
ed by the pessimistic effects of recent science. He 
is a zealous propagandist of the Vedantic creed and 
an admirable student of all the European schools of 
thought. Not to speak of his solid additions to the 
modern “ Science of Religion”, Prof. Max Muller 
deserves the greatest praise in the interest* of Sans- 
krit scholarship. He has been a towe£ of strength 
against the headlong innovations of modern men in 
interpreting old Sanskrit books, and chiefly instru- 
mental in teaching European Sauskritists to elucidate 
Sanskrit texts according to traditional methods, and in 
persuading others to follow in the wake of native 
commentators in explaining Vedas and other ancient 
books, and not to desecrete the ancient documents 
coming down to us from times lost m the twilight of 
hoary antiquity, by laying the impious hanQs of rough* 
aud-ready Jwork- Sayana, he tells us, Jias solved 
many a real difficulty in the interpretatipn of^Rig- 
Veda, and but for his assistance, the noisy clamour and 
despicable self-conceit of modern precipitate men 
would not have availed even one jot in unravelliug 
the meaning of that venerable Aryan heirloom. His 
respect Jor native commentators finds a still more 
powerful expression io the writings of many of his 
pupils. Not only lie is for following native authorities 
whenever there are difficulties iu which it wil’ be 
unsafe to venture ou a desparnte 'guess hut he posi- 
tively recommends the utility of reading Sanskt.t 
books with the assistance of native Pundits. There are 
pitfalls in the study of ancient philosophy from which 
Only the torchlight of traditional teaching will cg,rry 
away one safe. Let us ’’ear what, his sometime pupil 
Dr. Iveilhorn says 1.1 the introduction to his transla- 
tion of Nagojibhatta’s I’ariblutxltiot.ln*' l.imru. He 
remarks ju allusion to the heuifit of translating works 
of Sanskrit with the help of iiativ. Pundits, “It 
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sad to see the number of great Sastris distinguished 
gp less for their humility and modesty than for 
learning and intelligence, diminish year after year, 
and to feel that with, them there is dying away more 
and more of that traditions^ learning which we can 
so ill dispense with in the interpretation of the 
enigmatic works of Hindu antiquity, bnt it appears to 
me all the more to be the duty of both native and 
European Sanskrit scholars to save as mnch as can 
still be saved and to fix in writing what in less than 
half-a-century will otherwise be irreparable lost.”* 
These are the words of a man that has at heart the 
welfare of Sanskrit scholarship and they will find a 
responsive echo in the feelings of many other friends 
of Sanskrit. We must mention one other man of note 
as a curious product of Oriental scholarship and that 
is Professor Weber. He is a scholar of considerable 
acumen and energy who seems to know no other 
mode of nourishing a talent or taste than by using it 
for malevolent purposes. A man of overweeing vanity 
and a rank hater of everything Indian, he wants to 
find in all the Indian products a subsoil of European 
influence. His rabid prejudices have evoked a great 
deal of censure from his fellow-labourers and he was 
more than twice violently cudgelled by Prof. 
Goldstucker. Very few of the living Sanskritists 
look upon his labours with an unsuspecting mind and 
the many ingenious theories he brought forward of 
Homer influencing Valmi'ki have been exploded by 
the late K. T. Telang. Yet we can not for all his 
blind prepossessions resist admiring his slupenduouB 
Tndische strdirn, a library in itself for learning and 
information. Monier Williams is his exact counterpart 
in England. He is the orthodox champion of 
missionaries among Sanskritists. His translation of 
Sakuutala has the rare stamp of having an orieutal 
flavour. Weber’s “ History of Indian Literature" 

* Uji. Cil. ji|i. XXlr W ><■»/. Also of. inter nltti M II cilonnei s 
i^litiou oF Sanskrit Grammar, Preface pp. iv rt sr>j. 

Introduction to Cowell's translation of Samlilya Sutra, 

'jhoiiicut hi'l f $vi‘i v>. pp. T. »•/ S ( vy. 



and William’s " Indian Wisdom ” hove the singular 
merit of being the only books that give a 
connected Burvey of Sanskrit literature in a short 
compass, though the observations and reflections con- 
tained in them are open to much doubt and positive 
criticism. Wo can barely mention the names of Indian 
scholars who have been trained on European lines and 
who have had an Anglo- Sanskrit education. Men like 
Prof. Bhandarkar, the late Justice Telang, Dr. Rajen- 
dra Lai Mitter are easily brought under this division. 
There are others who without having an English 
jleducation have caught the spirit of modern inquiry 
j jand tended to advance the cause of Sanskrit scholar- 
ship according to Western methods. Pundits like 
Taranatha,MaheschandraNyayaratna, Rajaram Sastry 
Bodas, Durga Prasad belong to this claes. The “ Or- 
thodox ’’ scholarship has its ranks everyday thinning 
innumbersand thatisnot avery encouraging prospect 
for the modern Sanskritist, to whom its sympathy and 
assistance are of excellent use. Of the living Sans- 
kritists Prof. Cowell is one of those who revere the 
indigenous learning. He has been chiefly devoting 
his attention to the post-vedic secular literature. His 
wife as it is well-known is one of the very few English 
women who have studied Sanskrit. Of Cowell’s recent 
pupils Miss Ridding, an English lady, has come for- 
ward as the translator of Bana’s greatest romance, 
Kadambari, a book which in point of difficulty of 
style, is rightly dreaded even by the Pundits. (Bana, 
by the way, be it remembered, was a PreRaphrelite in 
Sanskrit Literature.) Of all the Sanskritists we have 
hitherto been mentioning there is little doubt that 
Prof. Max Muller is the prince. He has endeared 
himself to the hearts of the peoples of India by the 
manifest sympathy he feels fo~ their institutions, the 
extreme good heart with which he has been striving 
to raise the level of excellence of Sanskrit scholarship 
andthe open admiration with which he adores their 
great sages and philosophers. 



V V. Rama nan. 
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REVIEWS 



Ancient Tamilian Civilisation — ' ‘ S S.' contribute* 
an article to the ’Indian Social B .former’ of the 4th 
instant on ‘ South Indian Civilisation ’ Of course, he 
would not drop this cumbrous phrase nor the inap- 
propriate word ‘ Dravidian’ ; neither would he condes- 
cend to mention our name, though he is good enough to 
accept our theory and he observes, “ So, it is probable 
that the Dravidian » might have landed in Southern 
India hy sea, (as some think}, settled there and gradu- 
ally spread towards the north, long before the Aryans 
came to Iudia.” Ho discounts the idea also that the 
Brahmans were the pioneers of 'Civilization in the south 
and remarks that there are ample and clear proofs to 
show that the Dravidians were highly developed in 
their civilization long before the advent of the Brah- 
mans to the south. He refers to the independence of 
'he language, literature and architecture and religion 
ind art of the Tamilians in proof of its separate 
irigin. He derives Tamil from the root ‘ 
meaning ‘ independent,’ but this is more fanciful than 
real, though it has the sanction of such a veteran 
Scholar as Mr. C. W. Damodaram Pillai. He would 
derive also the Adi Siva Gurukals from the aneieDt 
Tamilians also, but the arguments he adduces, in the 
matter of intermarriage and interdining, are not con- 
clusive, as other sections of Brahmins, aud even sub- 
sections do not interdine and intermarry; and Sank&ra- 
cbarya had also introduced an element of conflict by 
denouncing the old true Agamic worship, chiefly by 
reason of his difference with the true and old phi- 
losophy with which that worship was connected. 
< S. S.’ concludes, ' From these facts it may be main- 
tained that the Dravidians were originally an indep- 
endent civilized nation, and imparted to the Aryans 
more than what they derived from them, in point of 
civilization.' 

The Upanishatl Artha Deepikn We heartily 

welcome this new monthly magazine projected by 
Mr. A. Siva Row, Sub Registrar of Kuttalam, iu which 
he purposes to translate the principal Upanishads 
into Tamil with Advnitn, Dvaita and \ r isliisliUdvaita 
Bnsliiyas. And the first instalment of the work is 



very promising and we earnestly hope he would 
succeed in his attempt. What we would however ask 
him to do, if he wotald kindly adopt our Suggestion, is, 
to give firsv of all, a true and literal translation of the 
Sanscrit Text in the uga/oij, untrammelled by any 
of the interpretations pnt on it by commentators 
and untrammelled by their peculiar terminology tak- 
ing care that he does not leave this duty to be perfor- 
med by his pandit friends. The special views of 
different commentators can be given in the foot note*. 
The commentaries more often clog our intellects 
than help us to their real solution. The peculiar 
thing about these commentaries we may mention. 
Sankara aud his followers would always interpret 
such words as Isa, Iswara, Maheswara and Paramesh- 
wara, Isana, &c, to mean wherever they occur in the 
Upanishadsas Atrna; and the Vaishnavite commentator 
tries very hard to make out that they can mean only 
Narayana and nothing else ? Don't these words convey 
such meanings as they appear ordinarily ? Of course 
they are quite conscious that thst is not the 
traditional interpretation of the words 

aud the sense in which it is used is not the sense 
which they want to introduce into the word. They 
resort to its literal acceptation^*? u>) to exlpaio 

away their particular divergences. If the word only 
means Narayana, the first word of the very first 
Upanishad could begin with ‘ Narayana’ than with 
‘ Isa’ and the commentator in page 25 admits that the 
ordinary role of interpretation is that where a word 
has a particular meaning in common usage and also a 
literal meaning, the traditional meaning is the one to 
be accepted. Of course we would be glad to meet 
some Isa or Ishwara Iyengar or Achariar or Para- 
meshwara Iyengar. 

One thing more. We do not approve of the text 
being given iu Devanagari. It will prove of no use 
to the ordinary Tamil man. And we do not acknow- 
ledge the high merit and great antiquity claimed for 
it by Mr. Siva Row. They were ’ater than Tamil or 
G ran tha characters and had a southern origin. He ca,n 
maintaiu his position if he derives the Pranava Symbol 
g, (®_) Pi I lay a: sliuli from the Devanagari instead of 
from the Tamil. 
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THE POETS OF THE TAMIL LANDS. 

Bt the Bev. G. U. I^oFE, M.A. ; D. D. 

(Balliol College and Indian Institute, Oxford ) 

VI. THE NALADI NANNDKBU, OR 400 QUATRAINS, AND 
THE LATER TAMIL GNOMIC POETRY. 

Continued from page 143. 

§ 4 . The “ Tuber Spices”: Tirikadugam. 
Tirikadugam is from Sanskrit, and means composed of three 
spices. These spices are dry ginger, long pepper, and black pepper, 
and form a very popular stimulating and restorative nfedicine. 
Here each stanza, of which there are 100, introduces three things 
for comparison, contrast, or illustration. It is a fascinating though 
very fantastic little cento. 

The reputed author is Nallathanar, mentioned as a member of the 
Madura College, of whom nothing is really known. It is impossible 
to aasign an earlier date to this work as a whole than the fifteenth 
oentnry, though many lines are exceedingly ancient. 

Parallels to m„st of the verses will be fonnd in Bohtlingk*B 
Sanskrit Analecta. 

Youth is by nature apt to slide away from right ; 

Folly is mighty to otter things forbidden ; 

And evermore 

Mianncss indulges in angry passions ! — 

These three the wise will shun. (14.) 



The man undisciplined who raves, and thnp bis cause would win 
The man who eagerly desires what cannot be ; 

From mere report 

Who finds fault with others' learning ; 

These three bajt chaff in a mortal ! (28.) 

" Self conciet and extolling one's self ; 

Anger fostered, aud not suppressed ; 

And MEANNESS 

That covets the possessions of others ; these three 
Are instruments that destroy fortune.” (38.) 

A horse not well broken in to his paces; 

An elephant that breaks the post to which he is tied ; 

And the school 

Of him who grows angry while he teaches ; 

These three tbe wise will evor shun. (46.) 



Acquire wealth in order to give ; in virtue’s way 
That you may walk study great works ; 

With grarions purpose 
Speak thou each word i these three paths 
Conduct not to the dark and painful world. (C3.) 



To speak thoughtlessly about life while it is enjoyed ; 

To say uw’u* lost it, when the end is nigh ; 

And to feel shame (for eins) when disenso comes nm) the body fails : 
These three are characteristics of short-lived mortals. (91,) 



§5. 11 The Five Precious Perfumer " Elathi. 

The name is Sanskrit. The five are (1) "cardamom ”= a 
perfumed confection of cardamom seeds; (2) "camphor”; (8) 
Erikaeu, “ an odorous wood"; (4) “ sandalwood paste and (n) 
“ honey.” * * 

This mingling of perfames is ased for the hnir. This title is 
given to a collection of 81 gnomic versee in which each quatrain is 

Supposed to combine, compare, and illustrate five (or six) things. 

• 

*Jh© work is of Jain origin. Its author’s name is Knnimethaiyar 
( = “he whose knowledge is appreciated (by all) ”). It is one of 
the eighteen lesser classics : Sanyu'neyyuT. Of the author nothing 
is really known, except that he is styled a disciple of Mnkkaya- 
nar, a learned nniriyar, or pandit, one of the Madura Academy. 
It is probably not of much later date than the Naladi itself ; and 
is once quoted by the Commentator on the Jivaga Cbintamani. 
The Madras edition of 1887 is here referred to. There is a very 
useful commentary. Perhaps a careful study of Elathi will more 
than that of any other minor poet, help the iparner to understand 
the Naladi, and the whole body of Tamil didactic verse. We give 
a few specimens. 

“Sages of gentle soul have laid it down, enlarging on the theme, 
that six qualities belong to loving souls (1) neither survives the 
other, (2; they share their wealth. (3) they hold sweet intercourse 
of speech, (4) they joy to meet, (5) share one another’s pain, (6) 
and grieve to part.” (69.) 



“To die is easy ; to attain perfection hard ! 

To desire good is easy ; to put on truth hard ! 

To set out in pursuit of the right is easy ; to be steadfast hard ! 

To gain triumphs as accomplished scholars easy; hard to reach 
heaven ! ” (40.) 



“Thou whose dark eye. is beautiful and wide . 

O swan in form ! Who feef the truth will speak 
The tiuth ahvny ! 

Lying; slander, harsh words and useless words — these four 
From lips of fools alone proceed.” (29) 

The following contains a striking description of the gdal reached 
by the sage 

H EAVKX. 

“ If one would tell of the excellence of the pure and loftly goal 
which sages from falsehood free have sought Out and desired as the 
only reality; (in that place) there is no light that dispels darkness’ 
no speech, no change, no weariness, no suffering, no sweet sleep 

(67. ‘ 

(No light, since no darkness n:ord* ; no increase or diminution 
of joy ; no sivcctncs* u/ repose, because no toil.) 

The Pfrisiiaei.k and Imperishable. 

“ Youth passes 6wiftly away, disease and eld draw nigh 
Bright flowers of wealth and strength fade fast. 

While life t9 thine, deBire thou not earth’s gifts, 

(Thou who &2 words as milk are sweet !) 

Desire release — The law is this.” (22.) 

(A finished verse in Tamil.) 

SYMPATHY Is Xul'.LE Col HTESY. 

„ When death, or loss, or hate, or griefs, or joys, 

Or foolish babble of the people's tongues. 
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Befall one'e friend*, — 

To feel with them, and (hare their joy* and grief*, 
This ii in truth the nobleit cocrtist." (80.) 



Dsath. 

‘‘He fean not iword : dread* rot bravely : reapect* not beauty 
•hrinha not from any hero ; i* not dismayed by any assemblage of 
meonroe* ; fail* not hi* day : — therefore, if you see death’s coming, 
imminent, betake iyour: elf to the studies that relate to rrleatt. 

<»•> 

“ He goes not away though one weep ; he knows no dread ; if 
one lament alond he hear^ not ; if one spring np he doe, not relin: 
qnish hi* hold ; he does not depart, saying, t hese are helplest met: 
though one pay him reveranoe he goes not ! Why do men not pon- 
der death’* dBher, and labour in works of penitential expiation ? To 
, remain idle is sorely a fault !’’ (3#) 

§6. Nanherri — “ lux Good Wat.” 

Thi* ooneist* of forty quatrains by Siva-piragasa surami of Tnr- 
raimangalam. He -raa a Baivite Gnru. They are priuted in 
“Minor Poet*,” and separately. These though comparatively modern 
(seventeenth century) are classical and of great value. Every verse 
ha* its apt, and often very ingenious simile. 

The wlffolo would well bear translation. We give fonr. 

“ Ttfdgpaot wealth of those who render no assistance to others 
Shall become the possession of those who render snch help ! 

Thus the mighty sea 

Whose accumulated waters render aid to none, 4 

The qfrp4 «h»ll drink up, and poor in rain upon the world.” (35) 

The sspsUent think not of their own wants 

But supply the wants of others ? 

Thus the moon 

Seeks not to remove the stain of its own spots, 

Bat chests the-darkness that spreads over the world. (33.) 

Jn the wide ooean-girt world delight thou 
In pleasnt words, and not in harsh ones ! 

Damsel with golden bracelets ! 

The ^ rises not Qp to meet the sun's fierce fiery rays, 

But rises at the bidding of the cool- rayed moon. (40.) 

The friendship of the good will daily increase in sweetness ; 
Others' friendship will ever more and more beoome worthless ! 

Hear, O beloved ! 

If the tender fruit ripen, it becomes sweet to the taste ; 

If the twig grow mature what pleasure’s there? (61.) 

§ 7. Sirsu-Panja-Mulam. 

This is a collection in which five things are compared, and from 
this fact it gets its name, which really signifies “ the collection of 
fivefold analogies.” It is not very much in nee, but is like the others 
enarkabis for terse graceful expression of quite common place or 
obvious ideas ; hut to give to homely pleasant thoughts snch form 
and expression as shall make them dear to snocestive generations, 
to all classes, and to every age, is a distinguished merit, and these 
qnatsmixis possess it. We shall give a few. specimens only. The 
Tfiaeil scholar will doubt leer find easy access to good editions with 




Gains. 

” The learned man will gain gold. 

The gain of good verse is its meaning. 

What gain is there from disputation ? 

What gain from the musical instrument which a man has not 
beforehand learn to use ? 

When the unlearned seek The eocigty of the learned their gain is 
derision ! " 

Ambrosia. 

u A chaate wife is anibroaia. 

A learned man of disciplined mind is ambrosia. 

A country well taught is ambroeio. 

To a country whose banners reach the clouds the king ia amb- 
rosia. And the servant thnt does his duty is ambrosia !” 



Ruin. 

Forgetfulness is rain ; the pride of wealth is rain ; 

Immaturity is ruin ; so is obstinacy ; 

To be at variance with his labourers is always ruin to the cnlfi- 
vafor ! 



Beauty. 



“ The beauty of the eye is benevolenoe ; 

The beauty of the leg is firmness; 

The beauty of calculation is correct numberSig ; 
The beauty of music is ita charm for the ear; 

The beauty of the king is the prosperity of hie land 



44 The beauty of wavy looks, the beauty of rounded form, 

The beaaty of nails and ears, 

The beaaty of the teeth, these are not real beaaty. 

To speak as true wisdom teaches is beauty. 9 ’ 

§8. “ Things Sweet and Bitteb.” 

There are forty Tamil quatrains in which are enumerated the 
things that are supposed to yield abiding “ pleasure ” to men ; and 
forty in whiofc are given tj'oae things which on the v contrary cause 
41 pain.” These verses are not of any particular merit, abut are 
oonitantly quoted. The author is said to be by an old Madura sage 
named Benthanar , but uothtng is really known as to their origin. 
They are quite classical in style. We give a specimen of each. 

Gaadrning. 

Let pleasant words be the fertile soil, benevolence the seed, 
Weea out harsh words, add manure of truthfulness, 

Warer the crop with love, and so cultivate 

The tender herb of virtue from thine earliest days. 

Lore. 

Right pleasant is life with those with whom we are at one ; 
Pleasant to see the fall moon in t^e wide fields of heaven ; 

Bat to be unbleroeable in deed, and with a tender soul 
_ , * 

To be loving unto all is truly sweet. (4.) 

The weapon wielded by a powerless arm is nought ; 

The beauty of a flower no fragrance breathes is nought ; 

The resolution of the man without clear knowledge is nought; 
And so the speech of him who knows not use of words ! 



• Ii gaenches no man's thirst, and invigorates no roan's field. 
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The desire of the destitute to do benevolent deeds is vain ; 

To dwell in a city^f palaces to the poor man is vain : 

To feast upon the mere sight of a cookhouse is vain ; 
Friendship of those who desert you in adversity is vain ! 

§ 9. “ Old Words”: Po/a-n»ori. 

Under this title a number of quatrains exist which are of con- 
siderable interest, and are founded on actual proverbs. From this 
the collection takes its title. In our account of the Naladi will 
be seen that two collections of verses were supposed to have been 
preserved with that work, though they reached the bank at diffe- 
rent places (See Introduction, p. \x). Their actual antiquity is per- 
haps doubtful, but their value and classical character cannot be 
questioned. We subjoin a few specimens. 

When our friends speak in our praise it is well 
To ignore the soft words, and disclaim the praise. 

Lord of the Hill where bamboos wave ; 

Men put not on jewels that become them not, 

Even though the jewles are their own ! 

When worthless people chatter senseless things 
’Tis hard to stop their tongues. 

Lord of the shore, 

Where ships are seen reeling like drunken men ! 

There are -wHe who can tte up the win da. 

When a man possesses wealth and worldly greatness, 

If he be not of a truly disciplined mind, 

The exaltation of such an ignoble person 
Is like putting a torch iuto a monkey** hand. 

The silly man who speaks evil words, and hides his malice, 
Will bring himself to grief by his' speech, 

0 lovqjy maid ! 

The frog hide6 himself in the sand, and lies concealed, — 

But by hil croak he betrayes himself. 

Wealth that knows no sum, high birth, all kingly adjuncts, 

And to be named as worthy by the king, 

Are not great thiugB. Here and hereafter 
To put'tesB one'* self is greutne** ! 

Those who paasess stores of rare wealth 
Need not to seek men to perform their behests. 

L^rd of the land 

Where tbp heron sleeps on the buffalo’s shoulder ! 

w 

When you’ve dug a tank you need not seek for frogs. 

*§ 10. “ The Essence of the Wat of Virtue Arra-nerri Saram. 

This is a small collection that like “ Old Words” is reputed to 
have escaped the flood with the Naladi. It is like the former, bat 
not quite so proverbial in character. 

Procrastination. 

“ The men of excellence will say we will perform 
Deeds of virtoeT>etiines, and do them thoroughly. 

At eventide 



Man lays him down, never to rise agent 1 — 

Why do men not perform virtuous deeds betime s 

Soul ! I cannot gain, entire power 

Over thee ; whom then can I rule ? 

• • 

On earth if I gain control of thee, 

I have the key that opens heaven. 

Monks and Men. 

If they abide amidst their fellow men'yet rule tbeir souls. 

They are as virtuous as those who live in thickets 
Where wild flowers bloom. 

And in those wilds who dwelling govern not their soul, 

Are as those that dwell in midmoet of the towtflH^ 

v 

The housewife beloved, and one’nelf— 

The two together yoked, — most draw the car ' 

By one-alone 

The chariot of domestic virtue pure 
Onward rolls not, bnt standeth still. 

From day to day thongh it lie in the water, 

The stone rarely becomes softened 
Like that stone 

Base men from day to day hear virtuous teaching. 

But their hearts are harder than the stone. 

§ II. NlTI-NEBRI-'VftAKKAll : A lamp in the way of right." 
Passing over an immense number of minor poets, I must adddsMBt 
mention of a work of purely native origin which within the llAMh 
hundred years has been added to the undoubted lumil II ttNN 
language. It is the Niti-nerri.inlaklmm — “ The lamp in thwgsdh^- 
righteonmess.” An edition of this has been published by an 
admirable Tamil scholar, the late Henry Stokes- Zsq., of the Madras 
Civil Servioe.The work consists of 102 quatrains, and is every way 
admirable ; but it would require a chapter by itself, The date is 
about 1700 a. d. 

This gives his idea of mysticism : 

11 Nought doubting, wav’nng not sages explore by reason’s aid 
Till all grows clear; with eye of apprehension trnyp’d wide. 
They sleep, and see the vision ulear.* In that pnre mystic light 

When waking life array s itself, tis being’s perfect gain." (99. 
The following is its first quatrain : 

Youth is a bubble on the water; wealth A plenitude 
Is as IoDg waves that roll on its surface ; 

This welirknit frame is w-iting traced on the water ._ If/ friends. 
Why bow we not within the courts of Him, our Lord f" (l.) 

The idea; that man should not survive the loss of his honour, is 
expressed in 

“ If any would cherish sweet life, having iucuttnd the l ot a of 
strength and hononr, let them cherish it ; if only they can Vrwri 
of immunity even for a little. while from death!" ( 41 .}. 

“ However many subjects learning may be ooSTtfiial wih&. If 
there be not understanding to employ it in the right place. it is are- 
fltlesa ! Tho’ thus employed, If power of rpeech be wanting, what 
good is it 1 If this Wo he present, it •> at if a golden flaw# wart to 

pdteees fragrance also** ( 6 .) 

(To he continued) 
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By tMkwwd refarvcee. (1. iv. 15) 

Because of the backward reference, in the passage 
“ non-existent, verily, this at first was,” to the Omni- 
scient spoken of in a previous passage “He desired ‘may 
I become many’,” and because of the backward refer- 
ence in the passage “ He who has penetrated here up 
to ihe tips of the nails,” to the Avyakrita described 
before, we understand that He alone is meant ; so, too, 
here, by backward reference, we are to understand 
that the five “ pancka-ianas” mean the five indriyas. 
Hence no incongruity whatever. 

The discussion of the question es to whether the 
Sankhya's Principle (Pradhana) is referred to (in the 
npauisheds) is over. Again the sutrakira proceeds to 
explain how Paratnes'vara is distinct from Jiva : 



Because It denotes the udrsne a. iv. IS.) 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
here occurs in the Kanshitakr-Brahmana-Upanishad. 
Commencing with the words “ I shall teach thee Brah- 
man,” the Upanishad goes on thus . 

“ He who, O Belaki, is verily the creator of all these 
beiugs, and whose deed this is, he verily should be 
known,” and so on* 

Here a doubt arises as to whether it is Parame'svara 
or Jiva who is spoken of as the being that should be 
known 

(Piifvapakeha:) — In the previous passages, such as 
“ That being who is in the sun, him do I worship;., 
him who is in the moon... .him who in the 

lightDing ”+ it i« seen that Jiva tco can be "the 
cause of all such beings as the sun here spoken of. The 
word “ deed ” denotes something newly produced 
(apurva) ; and this new effect 'apurval can only pertain 
to Jiva, inasmuch as it can never affect Paratnes'vara 
who is devoid ef all connection with any deed whatso- 
ever. So the being spoken of here is Jiva and no 
other. 

• Op. cit. 4-1 
t Ibid 4 1. 
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The Siddhanta : As the word '* deed ” is put in 

apposition with word " this,” and is capable of being 1 
interpreted to mean ' what is doDe. it meaus * the 
universe ’ So that it is Pnrame’9vara, whose deed is the 
whole universe, that is spoken of here. Jiva, inoeed, 
:an never be the creator Of the universe. 

Again an objection is raised and answerd : 

If (you hold it it not the ease) because of the characteristic 
marks of Jiva and the Prana proper, (we answer) 
no ; that has been explained (I. lv. 17) 

It cannot he urged that Parames'vara is not referred 
o because of the characteristic marks of Jiva and the 
Prana oroper found in the following passages : 

“ As the master feeds with -his people, nav. as his 
people feed on the master, so does this concious A'tman 
feed with the other A'tmans; and so the other A tmans 
follow this A'tman.”* 

“When sleeping he sees no dream, then he become 55 
one with the J*rina alone”* 

For, in the Pratardana-Vidj a, the matter was 
clearly discussed. Here, too, when the preceding 
and the succeeding portions of the section are 
taken into consideration, it will be seen that the 
section treats of Brahman; so that the other charac- 
teristic marks should be interpreted accordingly 
To explain: At first, in the opening section, Brahman 
lias been introduced in the words “ I shall teach thee 
Brahman in the middle, the passage “whose deed 
this is” speaks of a being who is the creator of the 
whole universe ; and subsequently in tbe words “ he 
who knows this conqners all sins and obtains pre- 
eminence among all beings, sovereignty, supremacy-," 
thes'ruti speaks of sovereignty — accompanied with the 
destruction of all sins — being the result ; a thing which 
necessarily results from nothing but the worship of 
Brahman. It being thus shown that the section is 
devoted to Brahman, those attributes which seem to 
peitain to Jiva and Prana proper should be so inter- 
nrfcted as to refer to Him alone. 

Another view is now set forth 

It ii vtrlly, m Jaimini hol&t, for the sake of the other, (aa may 
be leen) from the question and the answer; and, moreover, 
even so do some (declare). (I. iv Id ) 

It is with a view to declare the existence of Para- 
mes'vara distinct from Jiva that the existence of Jiva 
as a separate entity from the vital airs etc. is expound- 
ed — by way of showing that the vital air does not 
respond though called by its name and that, the person 

* Kaushitaki. Up. 4-20. 



rises when afterwards struck by means of a stick — in 
‘he following passage: 

" The two together came to a pereo.n who was asleep. 
And Ajatas'atru called htm saying ‘Thou great one, 
clad in white raiment. Soma, king.' But he remained 
lying. Then ho pushed him with a stick, and he rose 
at once.”* 

That such is the case is shown by the following 
luestion and answer: 

Question : " Balaki, where did this person here sleep ? 
Where was he ? Whence came he thus back?”f 

Answer: “When sleeping he sees no dream, then 
he becomes one with that prana;”! 
this answer being of the same meaning as the follow- 
ing passage occurimr elsewhere : 

“ With the Existent, my dear son, he then becomes 
united ”§ 

Some, that is, the V&jasaneyins, have a section in 
which the same thing is very clearly set forth in the 
form of a dialogue between Balaki and Ajatas’atru, 
as follows: 

Question : “ When this man was thus asleep, where 
was then the person, the intelligent 7 and from whence 
did be thus come back?”U 

Answer : "When this man was thus asleep, then the 
intelligence of the senses absorbed within himself all 
intelligence, lies in the ether which is in the heart.”J| 

Wherefore it may bo concluded that it is Parames'- 
vara Himself whose work is this whole universe. 



Adhlkarana 5» 

This adhikarana proceeds to^how how it is that, 
while Jiva and Is'vara are everywhere spoken of as 
one, they are treated as distinct entities occupying one 
abode. 

The passages pointing (all to him) (I. iv. 19 .) 

The passage which forms the subject of discussion 
occurs iu the Brihad&ranyaka and reads as follows - 

“Verily, a husband is not dear for the husband’s 
enjoyment; hut for the- A'tm&n’e enjoyment the hos- 

• KftflehStaki. np. 4-19. 

t Ibid. 

t Ibid 4-20 

§ ChbindogyA-Up. ft-8-1 

Sf Bri-Up. 4-1-18 

|| Ibid. 4-1-17 
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band is dear...” “ verily the A'tman is to be seen, 
to be heard, to be reflected upon, to be contemplated.”* 

[Puroapaksha :) . It is diva that is spoken of here, 
inasmuch as by such words at " bat for tiie At'man’s 
enjoyment ” we are given to understand that the 
A'tman is a sams&ri* as endued with desire to enjoy. 

As against the foregoing we bold that it is Para- 
des' vara who is spoken of here. — Why ? — The whole 
section opening with the statements such as 

“ But there is no hope of immortality by wealth 

“ When we see, hear, reflect upon, and know the 
A'ttnaui, then nil this is known 
All this is that which we call A'tman ;”t 
and ending wjth the passage “ How should he 
know Him by whom lie knows all this (mints to 
Paiaines'vara ; and accordingly Paraines'vara is pro- 
pounded here by first 6peaking incidentally of the jiva 
who is endued with an attachment for pleasures, 
Hence no inconsistency whatever. 

How, in all these places, may Parames'vara be spoken 
of by the word denoting the jv’a ? — This the 6fitra- 
kAr* exDlains according to :rii alien system : 

A mark at to the proof of the proposition, as AVmarathya 
holds. (I. iv- 20). 

AVmarathya thinks that the designating «of Para- 
xnes'vara by <9 jerra denoting the jiva serves to show 
that the jiva, as an emanation the Parames'vara, is 
not quite independent of him, so that the proposition 
may be held as proved that by knowing one the whole 
is known, as said by the s'ruti, “ when we see A'tman 

all this is known. ” 

■ 

Became of the amandpatsd becoming so, as Andnloml holds. 

•■I. lv. 21). 

Audubuni thinks that it is because the liberated 
soul attains to the state of Parames'varn that Parames'- 
vara is designated by the word A'tman. 

Became of His dwelling ; thus holds Za’s’atitsna. 

(I. iv. 22)- 

Kas'kritsna thinks that it is because or Parames'- 
vara dwelling as A'trnau in the jiva- A'tman that the 
Parames'vara is designated by the word denoting the 
jiva. 

It mar bo concluded that this is alsotite sutrakar»‘s 
view ."because of its f'eioc mentioned in opposition to 
two other views alreauy expounded, and because n! 
the absence of a mention of any other. There 
moreover, here a strong a ffinity t o the teaching of the 



■sruti. To explain Jn the first section of the Atfaar- 
vab'iras, it is declared that Penuries' vara ?e the btrfng 
denoted by ell words, as due to His having entered 
into ail brings, chit and achit, sentient and insentient, 
in the following passage. 

“ Devns verily went to the Svargaloka and |sked 
Ruffira,* “ Who art thou ? ” He said, “ Alone I was 
at fir-r, I nm and shall be ; none else distinct from 
Me. From the inner into the innermost I have entered ; 
into the four quarters and their very midst- Such 
n being am 1 ; 1 am the eternal and non-enternal ; 
1 am Brahma ; I am the Eastern and the Western, 
1 am the Southern and the Northern ; I am if^> and 
dowrf, ihe (four main) quarters and the various 
(in'erinediate quarters ; 1 am man, I am woman, 
Gayatri I am Sivitni I am ; 1 am Trishtubli, Jacati, 
and annsbtubii the metre I am : I am Garhapatya ; 
I am Daksbiur.gni and A'bavanjya ; I am the true ; 
I am the cow, and I am Gauri ; I am the^oldest, I am 
the best, I am the highest. I am the waters, I am 
light. I am the Rik, the Yajne, the Siraan, and the 
Atharvangiras. The perishable am J, and I am the 
imperishable, I a:n the secret, I am the forest. The 
sacred lake am I. as "Well as the holy one. I am the 
begimiing and the end, and beyond and the front* 
I am verily the Light. He that knows Me all knows 
all.” 

In the second section also, as dun to the very fact 
of His having entered into everything,*it is declared 
that He is denoted by the words Bryjitnd Vishnu, 
Muhesrara, Vinuyaka, Uma, and the whole universe of 
things, m the passage beginning with the following 
words : 

“ To That Lord who is called Kudra, to Him who 
is also called Brahma, to Him i bow." 

Accordingly by an investigation into the harmoni- 
ous teaching of the S'ruti, it. is found that S'iva, the 
Parmes'vara, is the Being denoted bv all words, as 
embodied in all, having entered into ad beings, senti- 
ent and insentient as their Anftrvamin* th* loner 
Kegulator. Wherefore, it well ?o conclude that 
K&s'akristsua’s view alone airftje- with tin* reaching of 
the S'rnti, nf<!ir Sutra, inn . f dei *- 

Adhikarana. 6 

In a former adlnkaiuna. 1. i it vvn* orieHy indi- 
cated that Pnrnmo'vura is rhe u| rl'*n:i riterial 
cause of the universe by quoting u passage which 
speaks of him by means of a woiu .. he at lot in ca.se* 

* T-rtti up 3— I 



• Bri-tfp. 4-4.5 

t Ibid 
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“ From whom all these beings nre born.” 

This adhik&rana proceeds to estrblish it at full 
length. 

lad B« U Prskritl alto. In Mcordars* with the proposition tad 
the illnitratlon (1. It. M)- 

The passages to be discussed here are suck as the 
following : 

“ From Him, verily, the Atman, was born the 
akas’a.”* 

“ The one God, producing heaven and earth”t 

Here a doubt arises as to whether it is right or not 
to hold that Brahman is the twofold cause. Because 
the nimittn or efficient cause such as the potter is not 
found to form also the material cause such as clay, ana 
that neither the material cause such as clay forms also 
the nimitta or the efficient cause such as the potter, 
how can wc understand that he Can form both the 
material ant’, the efficient cause with the universe as 
the effect ? 

( Pfirvapakuha ): — He is only the nimitta or efficient 
cause of the universe, not the updddna or material 
cause — Why ?• — Because it is impossible- Indeed, the 
potter who is engaged in making a pot does not make 
the pot by becoming clay himself, nor does a weaver 
making a cloth do so. If he would try to do so, it 
would be quite impossible. Wherefore it is impossible 
for Brahman, the nimitta or efficient cause, to be the 
upadana or material cause as well. And it is useless 
to suppose that the efficient cause is also the material 
cause as well, inasmuch as the production of the 
required effect can be accounted for without such a 
supposition. For, we find the pot produced not- 
withstanding that the potter is distinct from clay. 
Wherefore Brahman is only the efficient cause, but 
not the material cause as well 

Against this we say as follows: The material as 

well as the efficient cause is Brahman himself. It is 
stated that by knowing the Commanded all becomes 
known, that the Commander, the efficient cause, being 
known, the whole of the sentient and insentient 
universe becomes known, as the following passage 
shows : 

“ fon are so conceited ; have you ever asked for 
that Command by which we hear what has not 
been heard, ve think what has not been thought, 
we keow what has not been known.”J 

• Tait. up. *-l. 

t Toit. 8am. 4-6-2. 

J Chha. up. 61-3. 



And in explanation of this, the illustration of oh.'y 
hns also been adduced in the following passage : 

As when clay is known, all thic which is made of 
clay becomes known.”* 

If Brahman weie the efficient cause merely, know- 
ledge of the whole universe would not be- possible 
when He is known. By knowing the potter, we 
cannot, indeed, know the pot etc., the effect ; but we 
can do so by knowing clay, the material cause of, the 
pot. Wherelore seeing that this becomes possible 
when Brahman, the efficient cause, is also the material 
cause, we must conclude that Brahman Himself is the 
material cause. 

“ Command ” (in the s'rutij is put for Him who 
commands, namely, Brahman. To shew that the 
upadana or material cause is not a thing distinct from 
Him, the Sutrakara adduces another reason : 

And by the declaration of (Bis) desire (J. iv. 24.) 

“ He desired, may I become manifold;”! iu these 
words the Sruti declares the desire of the intelligent 
and all-knowing Brahman Himself who is the nimitta 
or efficient cause to become the manifold existence 
iu the form of the variegated universe. Wherefore 
the material cause is not a distinct entity from the 
efficient cause. 

( Objection ) : — From the sruti — such as •' Above the 
universe is ltudra the Great Sa£e and He saw the 
Gohien-wotnbed i Hirrnyagarbha) being born we 
understand that the Paratnes'vara hitnself who is above 
the universe and is the efficient cause thereof casts his 
gracious glance upon the Hiranyag-irbha, the first of 
all <rods, being born by His (Paramesvara’si will from 
o. if the Prakriti distinct from Him (the efficient 
cause). How can He ever become the Prakriti ot- 
material cntise and assume the form of the universe. 
It is Maya that is declared by the s'ruti as Prakriti. 
in the following words “ Let it be known that Maya 
is Prakriti. The s'rniti declares also that Puruslia 
is Prakriti in the words “ From Hint was born, Vir&j, 
and above Viraj is Purnsha” || Thus it is proper that- 
those two alone are the Prakriti, and ns such assume 
the form of tl:e universe. 

[Answer :) The Sutrakara answers as follows : 

• Ibid 61. 4. 

t Ibid 5—2-3. 

* Mahunuravana upar.ibhad 10- 

§ Svvft, up. 4-1 ), 

I! PurusliA Bukla, 
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Aal (St Mbs Until? itelmd u both (1. lv. 361 

1:; some sections of the VedaDtas, the Parames'vara 
is directly declared to be of the form of the universe 
as its material cause, and to bs the Lord of the 
tiniveise as it efficient cause, To explain : just as the 
passages such «s '‘ # Rudri\ is above the univevse” 
indicate His being the Lord of the universe, in the 
same way such passages as All verily is Rudra 
declare that, as the meterial cause of the universe, 
He is also of the form of the universe. In the s'ata- 
tudriva, He is declared to be the Lord of the univer- 
se, in the section beginning with “ Bow to the Golden- 
armed ” and closing with “ Bow to the Lord of 
robbers ”,t and from there up to " Bow to the lea f- 
born and to the one born in - the duster of leaves” 
He is declared to he of the form of the universe. 
Elsewhere, too, the s'ruti declares Him in both the 
aspects : 

“ Brahman svas the forest. Brahman became that 
tiee ; Brahman governed the worlds* 

holding them in their place ’’J 

In the Ath-rvas'iras, he is described to be of the 
form of the universe in the subsequent portion. 
\l hevefore He being directly declared to be both, it is 
but right that the Supreme Brahman, Siva, who is 
Paranies'vura, is both the universe and the Lord of the 
universe, as the material and the efficient cause 
thereof. 

The sutrakivra says that there is yet another 
authority : 

Baciuie of Hli cresting (it out of) Himself 1 1 lv. 26 ) 

He made it out of himself In himse]f.”§ Thus, it 
i.~ seen that Faramcs'vara made Himself to be of the 
form of the universe. Wherefore He is the material 
as well as the efficient cause. 

( Clhjrctinn :) — Paramasiva is quite frit from all trace 
„f c-v il He is the unlimited ocean of all excellent 
attributes ; His glory is infinite and eternal, and He 
is above the universe How can such a being ever 
become the Prakrili, the universe which is the bnsis 
of all illusion and change, and which has to be avoided 
as an evil 

By transformation cl lv. 27 

It is .juito explicable how Pnramasiva, the efficient 
cause, who is the Bliss, ever pure, and who by nature 
is the unsurpassed Good, should assume the form of 

* M jilmrmruymwt-iip. lfi. 

♦ SnmruHruyii -V 

7 lira liman 

$ Twin up. 2-7. 



the universe as the material cause ^thereof, by trans- 
forming Himself into tho chit and achit, or seDtijnt 
and insentient, forms of existence. 

(Ohjectisn:) — A h ! Transformation pannama) means 
change fn the form of the cause, inasmuch as pari- 
imma is defined to consist in’a change from one form 
to another form. How is Pararaes'varn tboB subject to 
what is regaided as un evil ? 

(.4 n steer:) — True ; but transformation (panuama) 
can take place in such a way thnt the Efficient Cause 
is m*t affected by the change, notwithstanding that 
He is the Prakriti or mateiial cause. 

( Qtirxfioii ) — What is this unique transformation? 
We are curious to know wlmt it is. Please explain. 

(Anxwrr:) — Listen; we shall explain. 

" When it was dark, when there whs no dav, no 
night, no existence nor non-existence, then was 
Siva alone by himself. That is the Imperishnble, 
the Adorable (Light) of the sun ; Hnd from Him, 
Wisdom Ancient went forth' * 

At the time when all this was darkness, without the 
light of the sun and the moon, withont the division of 
day and night, devoid of the individual names and 
forms, undifferentiated into gross and subtle forms of 
the sentieDt and the insentient, iuto existence and non- 
existence, then there was Siva alone left by himself, 
without a seoond, self-luminous, with the potentia- 
lities of the sentient and the insentient existence 
inseparable from His being. Thiit was then the Im- 
perishable, Supreme Bring : that too the Adorable 
light, as in dwelling in the sun, the primary source of 
the sun’s light. Prom such a Being, wherein was 
latent the whole external universe of the sentient and 
the insentient existence, went forth the undent 
supreme wisdom, the spiritual energy ijiiimnsnkti,) 
windless, eternally existent,— the Great Fi sh of 
light dispelling nil the then darkness. Then “ He 
desired, ‘ may I become many ;+ then. F« fames' vara 
the Cause, embodied in the subtle form of the sentient 
and the insentient being which was undifferentiated 
yet in name and form, willed tint He should become 
embodied in the sentient and the insentient existence 
differentiated in name and fo>m. And then “all this 
did He create, and whatever else there is ;”J— He 
differentiated from himself His boriy, the sentient and 
the n sentient being in its subtle form. Then having 

• Svrr k. ii 1 1. -#-1m 
t Titiri . itj.. t<;. 

7 I tjiil 
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created it He entered into it He 'entered of himself 
a^tlieir A’traan into tho sentient and the insentient 
which had beeu differentiated front him. Then “ He 
became the manifest tfnd the unmauifeat, J t4ie became 
variously transformed into the universe, mainfest and 
unmuinltst- Thus as man is a child and then a 
youfh, Brahman whose body is tho universe, is -the 
cause and the effect. The s'rnti says. 

“ Know verily Maya as Prakriti, and Mayin (the 
possesser of Maya) the Mahesvara. 

By that which forms His liuib is all this universe 
pervaded 

From this we learn that Maya the Prakriti 
(material cause) of all, that Muhesyura is the being 
endued with It, and that the whole universe is 
pervaded by His limb, by a portion of Himself, by a 
piece of his sentient energy (Chit-Sakti) which, when 
regarded i»s the enjoyer, is known by the name of 
Purusha. Just as the hair and nails and the like are 
not born of the body alone or of Atman alone, so the 
universe is not born of Maya alone or of Mahesvara 
alone. On the other hand, — like the hair and nails 
being horn of the embodied mortals, Purusha, the 

k ° 

Prakriti material cause) of the sentient and the 
insentient existence comes into manifestation from 
out of the Famines' vara united with Maya. From 
J's'varu this form, are born the A vyakta (the 
r.nnvani tested the. four-faced (Brahma), and so on. 

And accordingly Sruti describes Is'varn to be Pnruslia 
Himself ill the following words 

Pnruslia verily is If udra. 

Wherefore it becomes ijnite explicable how Para- 
mesial;* who endued with the sentient nud the 
inscurient nature, forms the cause as Well as the effect 
according to the several stages through which He 
passes. 

And it is indeed sang that He is the Prakrit hi ij iv. 28,' 

.It is directly declared that Pa raincs vara Himself is 
the Prakriti of all heings. 

linn whose helpmate is Ulna; who is the supreme 
Lord • I’aiamcsvara), mighty, threr-eyed, darknec- 
ked, and serene, having n-ed kited tints, the sage 

• I bill, 
t It,.il 

t Nvniauf- t - 10. 

$ M;t li;\!iar;iyanopanif}liTtl, 



reaches him who is the womb of nil creatures, the 
wituess of all, transcending darkness *” 

Thus the Sruti declares that the'Prakriti of all crea- 
tures is 'lie Pammes'vHia himself, who is the witness 
of all, the omniscient; transcending all darkness, above 
all universe ; associated with Urna, the supreme energy 
{Paravia Haltti). Therefore the Supreme Brahman 
Himself is the Lpadatia (material cause) as well as the 
nimitla or efficient cause. 



Adhlkarana 7. 

By this, all have been explained ; all have been explained 
(I. iv. 29.1 

This exposition of Vedantic passages, carried on 
from J. i. I till now, forms also the exposition of those 
portions of the Mantra and Brahma a a which, as 
speaking of (he characteristic marks ol Brahman, are 
of the form of the Vedanta, such as the Pimisha-sukta 
anil the Satarudriya which form integral portions of 
Kartna-kauua ; as also of the Smritis, Itihasas, 
Purauas, and the sayings of the adepts. Repetition of 
the words “all have been explained’ is intended to 
shew that the udhyaya is over. 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the Satarudriya 
and the Purushasukta which occur in the ritnalie 
portion ( Karinakanda;, as also the Smriti, Itihasas, 
aud Purauas, — whether they do or do not point to 
Brahman, when we take into account the various 
marks by which to ascertain the purport of a scriptural 
text ; this doubt arising from the sections being of a 
different character tns devoted to karma). 

{I'lirriijinl-shii-i It is proper to maintain that the 
Put iisha-sukta and the like which occur in the ritua- 
listic portion karinakanda) arc di-Voted to an exposi- 
tion ol jiva, tliif performer of xenons; and that they 
do not point to Brahman, because there is no purpura 
served (by treating of Brahman I. Even the smritis, 
Itihasas, Purauas, and the like do not treat of the one 
ness ol Atman lor some of them speak of Brahma 
as the Parahrnhman some, of \ ishut; some of 
liudra some, of Sakti ; Some, of Agni some of 
Snry a ; some, of \ ai u ; some of another. As thus, 
no definite conclusion can be arrived at. these cannot 
lie hel l to treat ol Brahman. 

(Siilflaluiln : ) As against tho foregoing, we hold 
as follows : 

• K;iiv;tl v:i u|i:tiiish;ul 7 . 
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Pxiriiaba s&kta and the like do teach Brahm&D, 
because ot Hi* chancr-ensiic marks being described 
therein. We find here described the characteristic 
atmontes ot itrahman, that He is the cause of all, 
that He is beyond darkess, that He is the cause of 

immortality, — as the following possages Bhew 
p 

“ From him Viraj was born.”* 

** Of the colour of the sun, beyond darkness.”* 

Hun thus Knowing, one becomes immortal here.’ * 
tVboretore 1's'vara Himself is here described as 
Put usna. And iu Satarudriva we find Parmesvara 
described as the Lord of the universe, as the Atmau 
ot the universe, as da,rkneclt£d and so on. It is 
therefore bat right to hold that He is treated of in 
the sectioD. 

( Oijsetion ) : — It would seem unreasonable that the 
Paramesvara who is the repository of the finest of the 
attributes should be the being treated of in the Sataru- 
driva. For, in the very beginning, we find the Being 
associated with wrath —which is a despicable quality, — 
as the following words show : “ Bow to Thy wrat}, 
(»no«yii) O Rndra.”t 

(Answer) : — We should not proceed thus. Fer here, 
the word “ many a ” means ' knowledge/ Or, it does 
not atmiitr even if we understand tbe word* in the 
.sense of' wratol ; for * wrath ' being a quality inhering 

• Para* aokte. 
f a atiTitriy, L 



in the PrakrJti which has been voluntarily put >n by 
Jfitn, it 1ms nothing to do with Pnramesvarn. 

The marks which serve to indicate the main drift of 
the Puranas etc. point, to the ine\*itabie conclusion ‘hat 
they, Ireitt of Siva, the Pnrainesvara associated with 
UniH, who, as the Atman of till, is the being denoted 
by the several designations such as Brahma v and 
A isbnu ; who is Omniscient and Omnipotent : who is 
above all ; whose glory is unequalled : the being to 
whom tlie name Brahman can be fully applied and 
who forms ihe final import of all the Vedantic texts 
interpreted in harmony with each other. 

As to the contention that these occ-in- in the iWtua- 
listic portion, we have oirlv to say in reply that it is 
but right that ‘section’ must be made to yield to 
characteristic marks’ in determining the main drift 
of the teaching. On the same principle, wherever in 
the Vedas and other authoritative texts a sentient or 
an insentient being is declared as the cause of the 
universe and so on, we are to understand that it is 
Siva, the Atman thereof, who is there referred 
to. Wherever we fiod such attributes as muta- 
bility and nescience are predicated, it is a sentient 
or an insentient- being forming the body of Para- 
brahman that is meant. Thus everything hecomes 
explicable when properly understood. 

End of the first Adhy&ya. 

A. Mah'aoeva S'a'stki b. a 
{To hr Continued .i 
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OF 

ARUL NANDI SIVA CHARIAR 

(Continued from page 152.) 

PANCHAR A l'RI’8 STATEMENT, 



21 . You said the Devns partook the ambrosia by 
the aid of Vishnu who swallowed the earth. When 
the fearful poison arose from the sea, and Vishnu and 
other pods fled to the supreme kingand cried “ Save ns 
OLord from this untimely death”, then if the Supreme 
Pasnpatbi did not swallow the poison, how could the 
gods have partaken of the-ambrosia ? 

22 . When Vishnu fled from fear of the Asura Sura 
Padma, the latter wns killed by God Xumara, the Son ; 
Asura Tharuka was killed by Sakti Kali ; the three 
forts of the Asuras were burnt down and Jalandhra was 
smashed. Did not Ishwara protect the world by all 
these mercies ? 

23 . When Partha (Arjuna) seated on the car 
saw the assembled hosts and ail of them his kinsmen 
and he refused to slay them with his sharp arrows 
and reign as king after their death, the wily words 
uttered by Vishnu to induce him to fight, you aooept 
as yonr high authority. Why dont you also accept the 
words of the Buddha Avatar of Vislinu, propagated 
for the conquest of the Tiripura Asurus. 

24. Alaya cannot become souls ; nor souls maya. 
Mayan cannot become these last nor they, Him. 
These pad irthas, Pasa, Pasu and Pat.hi are eternal. 

21. Thin story is piven in Vnlmiki's Humtivanu. This story 
is the upteat illustration of the nature of the supremo briny us do- 
fined ill till- Kill-Ill '• 1^1 

23. God Vislinu is suid to have intiplit Hutldhism to the 
Tirupnra asuras, to prepare thorn for tlioir tlofooi, on the j>rinriple 
'aid down liv the Mnhuhhntat “ The mnii for wlmm Ih * pods uro 
urcpiirinp defeat, is deprived by them of midrrataudinp ; be sees 
sverythiny pen ortodl v.'' 111'. Muir ulso (picto* tbo parallel lines from 
Latin and grcck. 

“ God deprives of reuson those whom lie wishes to destroy But 
when the God brings evil upon u man. be first injures his under- 
auditin'* and he rites from rlio Bible ulso passages rnitminiiip the 
tame sentiment. 

24. It is this uiuurc of the union id' souls ami mutter end God 

that people would not understand This union is ndvaita and is 
Dot dualistie nor external ami internal nor i’urinama nor Vivyrta. 
Have any of the schools of modern Hinduism compared the simile 
if vowels nud consnimnls postulated by tbo I'.iddhunta. with the 
itniles of rope and snake . pold mid ornamonts .Vo. .to K very I hi rig 
i in Him am) Ho is in overt thing. CI.mI is itiinianont in all nature 
ml yet he is beyond all Light i* in darKiicss and yet beyond it 
on. God lias no opposite. In bis IVeseure everything else is 
a itch t. ‘* ', — ' «' " Says Saint Manicka- 

nohiika la this single sontonor is exhibited the llig1i'**t Doctrine 

of Pure monism or Advnitti 



He being oiuiijprsent He appear* as Wva All ilKall ; 
(and cannot become these). 

25. When the pure Agamss assert that roukti is 
obtained by the soul ridding itself of its Pusa and 
uniting itself to the Pathi and when you would sense- 
less s»y that yonr Immaculate Vishnu will become 
ignorant and the ignorant soul, will not the wise feel 
ashamed and leave this confounded theory to your- 
self- 

26. When Brahma and Vishnu fought for each 
other’s superiority as the Supreme Brahman, and the 
Supreme looked on and stood in their midst as a 
Pillar of flaming fire, He was not understood by the 
fightiug Gods. Such Vishnu you saj is the Supreme ! 

27. He cannot be God who in his fight with the 
Maharishi Dadichi was vanquished by the latter. 

28. He cannot be God wbo was punished by the 
Rishi Durvasa ; and from the scar left on his chest, 
is he uot called Tirumarnmarbhan, ‘Ho with the scar 
in hie chest'? 

.29. When Mahai ishi Brigu found marks of 
violence left on his wife’s body by Mai, and swore on 
the strength of his true allegiance to Isa, that such 
a violator of womens chastity should undergo ten evil 
births, Mai fell down shuddering. 

30. When in fear of this cnr.se, he prnyed to the 
Supreme (Para) the latter appeared and comforted him 
and asked him what he wanted and when he preferred 
his prayer that ho should he rid of Bhrigu’s curse, 
the Lord replied that Bhrigu was his Bhakta; and 
when he further prayed that he should be redeemed 
at every one of his births, the Lord of. the world 
promised to do so. 

31. He cannot he the Nimnala God who bound by 
the curse of Bhrigu was born ten times end endured 
sorrow and pain. As such be assured Hari cannot bn 
divine. He advised and worship the lotuR feet of the 
Blue-throated God of gods. 

•I. M. Naii.aswami Pii.i.ai, it.*., h. t.. 

(To hr Continued. .1 

2.1, Tbe novel doctrine sometime* broached is that the sti- 
rnllt'il God though clothed with throe punas (the substance ol‘ 
Vrakriti) naan, other mortal is. is not contaminated hv it. Tin 1 
V uranic tradition* we possess of these God* only prove the 
contrary. 

31. I lie unfortunate part of it is, that in Much an orthodox 
and philosophic \ ttishimvti treatise US tlici" ‘ '<1 1 . II uniM . the truth 
of this story is nreepted, and tile explanation offered that the God 
only S 011 .// 1 / this curse (is an excuse to be born and do pood, certainly 
cannot entnmentl itself to the intcllipcnl. 
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TH A YUM AN AVER’S POEMS. 

(Oontintifiil from page 154.) 

L/PLf u'ULU U «i) ; 3 P m "ft &<DUJQJiUi 

ut 4 lB(J ^ un n l$G »iu* , 1 j#sidu 

ui t i6i ijj t£jf. Qmt* •» Co> 
uxtip-Ossj *g<59»« 

I L/lOUvQu) l r (£./ #(7 lJ>i9nj (2. 

QtnpQu l2«i _®( ejiSoip ai-a/Ger 
lupGa Oujan sin.afi'B » aw 
a/«i _&.£? A>«99u>*ir yxituKL. Li_ Qpmsees® 
ojt 1 _ » Qatv «*(i> Sawr if 
ooai/tflt—ir ■ vm rjm ir h.G*i isi* u,9 it /t 
•/ w .siimi u •. w: iuS%^p n x 
(2/h—t.p Q ^.(BQmm ii G . pp Gpi-L^-Gio 
<’ fii—fiti a- f ‘t'lmQ’uJir 

Sf'&iS&a rauf. 0«/7fRui_ tujSan’oi Qpiii&iGo< 

GpGair lluj* •* ifpiGw 

\ 15. O Bliss of teeming Splendour, OThe Supreme 
Intelligence, being the indiscernible Sat that hast fill- 
ed >ny heart ! 

Many alien religionist assemble very often and 
poiut at me in contempt “ Behold ! Behold ! Pity that 
this man is bent upon mere utterances and hymns 
purely emotional in their nature.” 

Ncverthelecs, I would take to the emotional wor- 
ship * alone as Sum mum Bon um and dance and dance 

• Emotiomtl «\„**Jup i* the Sunnnum Bonum in thin life. It ib the 
crowning excellence of I his Saiviv Siddhautu school that it is the 



TIUUMANTHIRAM. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Ooutin uni from page. 32. 

j Bqi)U>^?}jic. 

b & a:i r-jJ) JV 0 G o5i oi 

SHa>sG^ i‘ ts ititimwitr. $ "djA < / iu"rr3jSTy 

(ip h & **}’ jbb) l mQsa Giusitjiti 

tiibwdi ai-.nram GiAtainkJ m Lj^'i^hnGss’ . (# < *) 

16. He was praised by His Bliaktas who knew the 
way us ‘ O Thou of thu colour of the evening sky, 
0 Hari, O Siva.’ 1 also prayed ‘ <) Father, OThe first 
cuuse, 0 The Supreme/ and being pleased, he entered 
roy heart. 



and grow slender and slender io announcing Tby 
Solemn attributes ‘ 0 The Nirmala Being! The Anci- 
ent One ! The Light Transcendent ! The Supreme All 
pervading Lord !’ 

Exhausted and faint-hearted as I became in this 
manner, yet Thou wouldst not be moved to invite me 
to Thee. 

0 the Inestimable Treasure, revealing Thyself to 
the pious-minded seekers, did any one ask Thee to be 
so hard with me ? 

It. ShDNARiIA Mi-hamah. 
i T« be ( y onfinuetl). 

Religion of Love or bltukti. Love is the animating tire of the sudh- 
ana Saeiyu, Kiriya, Yoga and G’/unwr. rorne erroneously hold that 
this sadhana And love (‘an benefit the a«rpirer of Moksha severally 
i. 0 ., either sad liana or love benefit him independently. Xot at all. 
Sana, Kiriya. Yoga and Gnans are indispensable and inseparable 
with love (bhakei). Hence it wan the *ucc***fuf saints like our 
Thuy umanavnr though uccunipliphed in Yogi t. or (rnnnn (knowledge), 
yet, were not, for a moment, wanting in true bhakr.i or love «/ time 
tiuu to the Supreme rfim and that even the Holiest hour Gnhuaemn- 
baulhnr. Appar Sundarar and Mojiilonichukor went from temple 
to temple sang and danced and shed tears of love of extreme reliance 
on Siva for His Bonodlcas Grace. So in this verse (115) the saint 
reveals the emotiooul worship and prayer as the sole aim of existence 
in this world in spite of censure of the antagonists like the 
followers of Pntanchal Jrc. Authorities are abundant ro support 
tbo truth fchnf emotional prayer in temples is the necessary 
antecedent of bhakti or love to the Supreme Siva and that hhakt ; 
or love to the supremo Siva is the cssonue to be extracted from 
the Siva-Suriyn, Siva-Kiriya Siva-Yogn, -Sivagiiann. And as 
such and hh supported by the authnriticM below stands superior to 
the said action (Saliva. Kiriya &c 1. to the said N ogs, nnd 10 the 
unit! Gnann. 

1. A VTlloM iti v.s. Lore, as Ijhh been rfleclared in the scripture, 

is superior r • * notion, wisdom mid yngn. Snndilyu Butni 62. 



mimu'3 i <tii it ic’i'ii tp uuii 

b Sssr at i ;F, b/J &ja 3 o j > cssBi'U.’r 

U S 55/ a f SI fi 7lj th * U 25 <6 * ^3 Q IJa ®V 

b fcarm i j, wt* SwBtt ui6 air .( #>*,/ ) 

17 Kven tlie lioiisrt-liolder will become like unto 
the sages doing preat penanoo- 'Hie Lord enters their 
heart nnd tills them with Love. Those who forget 
Him derive no bliss like the kite poised on the P*Jin 
tree. 

/y 7 .7 >T ( j -if IDUi J r l i I n Pat! 

Lp l f / LI v SkJuOM & &>■ (tf> ,a Jil Psbl 

i tty. ui >1 - 25 Ltoicu i 

oHtpiLin JfCM of+swjp 2 : n tifi Q S>r so; 2 gjt . >-¥) 

4H Our Kather, tbr Snpremn *>f supreme, who 
shows His grace "ven to those who <lo not worship 
Him, shiues ns the nntlying light in the heurts <.f those 
who how then- liomb to Him. 
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ueajLj* uiT'SfyfjB pirpSsxr iL/enstfi 

# ,hiju* un* p QpnQtSJ&euev 6U n n i 0 p 
fdtBtru# urnf# Q&(LpG;Ai—e» fiiifaj'i 

sjmnLJSr uoirm AL-iiQp'ijp sv/j(?ld. 

49. They who would think of Him Who by the 
powe£ of His Sakti trauscends both souls and their 
bondage, and try to get rid of the bonds of sin, vHll 
really cross the sea of bondage and land themselves in 
the shore of Heavenly Bliss. 

0®a/ 0<Tir^5 fisBJL, imsuuLieiT i 9 a<iQsv sir jp 
(_,/T®ee 69 .' ussiiDeoir jpieSp Qpo,-.^ piiSerr 
qrj Qsu (g?7- ujidht i 9 a i? Oswsw jp 
«/r®ai g)«ifieor ppisu pirQssr. ^@o) 

50. His Foot is my crown ; His Foot I will place 
in my heart ; I will speak of Him as my Supreme 
Lord. I will adorn Him with flowers and adore Him 
and dance and delight in Him. This is what I have 
learnt today- 

Noth — C f. Cbandog. rii. 86. 2 . “ He wlio wee, perceives, aud 

understands this, loves God, delights in God, revels in God, rejoices 
in God — he becomes a Svaraj ; he is lord and master in all the 

world*.” 

* * * 

GURUPARAMPARIAM. 

(The LrKE or Gurus ) 

ffLDUlfittJlh. 

®'5)s£iU0Sir Qupp Girpenir isirif-i^-siT ~ 

/**£)■*• gpevuv/r SenQiuira ^oiiQpeufi 
u>«w jpi Opir (Lpp up^&eB eSturr Sjicit 
’ oTo&ror&i Q ff 63 ! (£ Q: _ saw LO0 /O/rCftn. l, 1 ^) 

1. Wheu the line of gurns who had obtained the 
grace of Nandi is named, we will find four Nandis 
among them, as also, Sivayoga Mahamuniand Patan- 
jali and Vyagrapada, who worshipped in Chidam- 
baram, and including me, they are eight, all of them. 

.* i & <L/06ff IT (?v0 Girp^)LC QuirQupQjXl/ LD 

iU 0 sir/r 3 sw g/>sv 2 str Ga ij-Q^iri 
*ij£ uj^cmr Q pssrQ & <ij git t—iy. ssfisM 
misfil t_ gh soflq^ii <2p(o<9r. (s»_) 

2. By Nandi’s grace, we obtained Him ; by His 
grace, we obtained (the body) ofMulan (the shepherd). 
What all cannot be achieved if we only procured His 
grace. His grace showing me the way, I stand firm to 

the way 



ll>tbf$JLD Q LJ pp (A! ipl (Tp 6 S> V LO» £V ,7 ®J®i37 

j^jijSjSBT (a&trwsii l9jw gni 0 <s Si a sir 

«/6^&04 atimir giS cn^liuQ ,15) 

Ip. G & Oeu(l£e h(%) ®lD 63 tfiuy 5 UJ/rCoiC. (#l) 

3. Those who pursuing the same path as mine 
have derived the same teaching~(mantr:i) are seven 
namely Vishnu, Indra,Soma, Brahma, Rudra, Kalanki, 
and Kunjamalayan. 

/Bir<roa ;0 git jjil ^svxfaQjKjSbi jj) itirpn*srr 
rsirsvGii(i£ Gir^sQpu Qu/r^dr etr.aii.Qsa aiiiQ 
S 5 T 6 U 6 U 0 GirsiiQupp Qpeuev.TUi QuJPiQgsTT 
g it s»6u0i5 Qpeuamu ^ir&Qeir. (< f ‘) 

4. Of these, the first four masters (four nandis) 
become each a Lord for each corner ef the universe ; 
they attained various siddhis and offered them all to 
the whole world, becoming gods and Lords. 

Qldit tfi zip j) (Tpeujd w, git 6vsuii <10 iE^eir 
Bp Ol/0OT)LD u9pL:L)LD l9pUlpLT> 

Q& ngier,* i~i ^tpeirQryeifl iuhQxi Qpaian 
GL^'ip ( 2 u 0 «niP 6 muj j, Giiu.l—S evirQan. (($) 

5. The seven masters (Vishnu Ac.) were taught 
the greatness of Isa (Pathi) and the nature of death 
and birth (Pasa and Pasul. The God with the three 
eyes of tngbt did thus manifest His greatness. 

6T(l£iiB£)£ir Quiuii 9 gju QuuLSlp £sn&!LfiD 
Q&rig/ka sasflif i/nBi*«rr Q& liiuSStweir psntsssiei 
0 «/r^/B^t 6 W uenerui c^etEir if «nz_. (StunQu. 
tuQ£ii ifihu gh so burr i* (ft) sn Lj if! g ptrQvn . (.*1 

G. We four (Sivayogamahamuni and others) who 
understood His gracious nature were taught fo carry 
out strictly our duty (Niyama) even though it rained 
in torrents from every side 

Notr- Nyama prewrihed for yogis aru of ten kinds namely 
Tapas, coutentednesB, f»ith in G<»d, giving to the needy money well- 
earned, respect to the elders, listening to spiritual teHMnngK, humi- 
lity, knowledwe of good aud evil, Japa, and vrata. 

THE HISTORY OF T1RUMULUR 

fit 0 (tp ew it eu a &) i jpi 

mifiiuSarr ujiy-Gn&sr p'Sso'^mv Qa/r6»w® 

Lj gSI lt9 *07)1 an Q .TIT L^GLjQlJILI^J (a LJ IT p fl} Q if !!_• 
P>Gf& iXi^LjSsBT tuabVTI?- G IT Q <— 1 J3I © 

Shi an p Q <r iu pir&m Q&uuQllp Qp(2<irr. 

1, Placing rhe fei t of Nandi on my head, and be- 
coming filled with Him in my heart and worshipping 
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lii in ".here, and meditating ever on Him who wears Un- 
evening inoon, J begin to proclaim tlie great t ruths of 
the Agaraa. 

Q lLlL/LD ^aUTdlo Q LCs mV Jl/ LO U (Ju» 5 1-/ 'V 

eruutf. v «V0 in^jssr ii) a,7<nr-Qu’i>£u 

GulSmit uisv/'i_ vpetfi* jh. * * «( 

jjOf ji.i \o/Kv;i£ (Sstrtp. n_j « u5 0 >5 GpQoir. C 8 -*) 

* * 

2. After I attained the Foot of the gracious Nadi, 

who first gave out the Sivagama and after I saw the 
Supreme Dance in the immaculate Hall, I remained 
in Yoga for 70 crores of years. 

2jj)0/S4<a id 'ha J SUIT IJD Q'htlfhe *QlG&ST 

Qua 0 / 5 _©mj Qf'sn.euu L/t a/ 0 ) o,&/ 6 j>iu 

aj0-' 6 r »6)u Q fined fs,mu= Gredd pipGajsisr 

uf‘ iB^t—ear ju d ,& ear sin uppi"!? tstyGeo. ( ,R -) 

3. Hear, 0 ludra, why I remained so ! The weal- 
thy and most powerful mistress of the Tamil land, 
l worshipped in earnest and with love. 

fjtr 3 s>ig p p &i in op p & u$ij> Geu a to 
l^ipiTfenfl lUlS^G GfSwhy GirSVlfl 
iu<rp0/B G penmen £gi& 

typifSTp lUTjpu Gsmiqemim Gpuiirii (&>') 

•t. When the goddess of the triple Tamil learning 
born of the Sadasiva Tatwa, appeared before me on 
lier seat of purity, I too leaving all indifference, 
assumed an attitude of love and attention and by 
her Grace I understood Her learning. 

IL/T SVT.blS, (?6Wu9*/® mireineu.i 3 'fajreamw 
Qsvir, hj9 Giosifl Gs$a>tp ujaQeiraQ 
2ps\rrv* ir.rs Qu.rip aB-i'fVesr 

arSVribjn G ausS panj * QruusuG QpGstn. (®) 

Hear 0 MalanWa, why I came into tCis earth ! 
I Came here to proclaim in Tamil, the mystery (vedic 
inantra) of the Dance of the slrv-hued and well- 
bedecked Lima’s Consort. 

No i'K.” — IjO ! Look at the great spirit <±f the great Tirumular who 
with heart tilled with love, and to benefit the Tamil land with the 
best readings of the Agamas in Sanscrit woidd gracious!) 
venerate cjie people's language and apeak to the people in their own 
tongue ; ami modern-day reformers would even force our girls to 
muster a foreign language to make them participate in the fancied 
benefit of the lore of the West. 



GlblPiitolfsIllT BUI 7o»lf? npft till B3T.iit.l 
Qu^emi.. it^n .rr Micir i^iiiiujui,* ,4/r «o’w i—mdr 

?0ffl/l_ LI IT «.!/ IfUtV CJJ 61/ (b p mu ® m v 

>f(gs*i— ujtlii u*dn Q<f G*Gmi. (<st) 

ti. The VVcIl-iidorned maid/ The motlier with the 
love-filled bosom, my Lady, who removed the siirof 
* my birth and death, the Consort of Siva of Thiruva- 
vadiithurai * Her feet 1 reached in yoga! 

G tf ii i Q^tsQp en SleuLDhi **>4 uGmSsarf 
Gfiii ^(iffiG^ein £ta/ss)s»® flsiu'Tienp 
G f.ii i jx)(iF ) rbQ / 3Bi>r (naiQuir &u9 off ipeSsn 
Gfii QqfjibQpsiir &uute3jLDriiair Gen it £Giu . ftp") 

7. ('lived with the CoDsort of the mountain Maid, 
with Siva of Thiruavavadnthurai. 1 lived under the 
shade of the sacred Bo tree; I lived repeating the 
names of Siva. 

63t! i J.IJ it ;,4 G^> Qmsmn esiPcQ (?<*/7»p_ 

SK 5* <o ^ J If LJ LJ & 6V JD ^2) gS i 4 

@0* Gpein u > ilisu G it 3> jfnr up/iGp 

Gs?T7 697«W/5,S H't&VSJlf A SGfp. (.ty) 

8. I lived in this body for innumerable ages; I 
lived where there is neither night nor day ; I lived 
in the Heaven praised by Devas ; I lived under the 
Foot of my Nandi. 

i9sj 7 2air iSeirQpBii Gear i.9ns8 Qu JP/eu ip 

(T pew Saw /Eei7(5><* QpiLieo^eu^j) Q-rtuSeS'ir 

erttSssr G ear ( tt^ sQ ss> ii ai sir uesu—ppesrfir 
pesrtisst /sea /nB LpQ & ujil/ in a G p ^<ss,^ 

9. What is the good of being born? Yon’dont 
perform good actions to deserve it. My good Lord 
created me, so that I may praise Him well in Tamil. 

^irear^ ^Suvdisan an iQnm a ry40 

Qsors*TUjp Gmirip ujgis a ^ pi sir 
(STfirsaru unevniLip istpSar mi 
migpi iBtyiGpiifi tspGun paSosT £Gtfi. (* 

10. Entering the city of the Wisdom -Mother and 
Her Nandi, and for countless ages, anointing them with 
milk of wisdom, and worshipping the Lord, I lived 
undeT the Bo tree. 

* The great Shairite* shrine, adjoining the famous mutt of 
the same name is here meant. Tiruniular's shriue can be seen there. 
The Araea tree (Ficus Eeligiosa^ sacred to this temple referred to 
in the nest stanza is peculiar in that it does not grow straight up 
but spreads in the ground fake a creeper, and lienee called(ut_v tm) 
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light o f t K U T H 

0 R 

Siddhanta Decpika. 

MADRAS, JANUARY 1898. 



A WEEK OF GREAT rKO-ulSE. 



Sixes we wrote last, the plague has sensibly diminished 
and though the shadow of death has not passed away from 
our midst altogether, yet we have every reason for hearty 
congratulation and fervent prayer to the Great God. 
Father of all. And we have also passed through a week 
of great promise which closed the 

A week of great pro- y ear 1898. And it is a week to 

mime 

remember by; most stirring appeals 
and earnest exhortations were addressed to our sense of 
loyalty and patriotism, to our duty to God and our 
motherland and ourselves; Iron. a variety of platforms, by 
some of the most distinguished and talented and earnest 
friends of our country, both Indian and European, so as 
to wring our hearts and draw our tears ; and the remem- 
brance of them should carry one very far. And they were 
wordsof hope and encourageraent,whether they fell from the 
lips of “ the People’s Governor, ”or Mrs. Beasant, Mr. Justice 
iianada or Mr. A. M. Bose, Rev. Mr. Fletcher Wiliams or 
Mr. Grubb. 



* * 

The first event of the week, of importance to us, was, of 
-course, the speech of His Excellency Sir Aurthnr Havelock 
at the opening of -the Madras Educational Conference. 

And we quoted in our very first 

H E. Sir Aorthur article, on the subject a sentence 
Havelock on Education. 

fromMr. Hodgson’s letters. Writing 
about 1835, he said. “ Let ns begin in the right way 
•or fifty years hence, .ve may have to retrace our steps and 
oommence anew ; ” and these fifty years have moie than 
passed, apd we added, we do not want to retrace but to 
reoonsider and remedy the defects. (Vo'. I. p. 20). And 
to-day we find His Excellency voicing the public feeling, 
measuring its strength “ that the system of education 
which so much talent and so much labour has been 
^Aj^nded does not, in cultivating the intellect and in 
forming good men and good citizens, attained the fall 
measure of success which was expected ol it.” And we 
also stated then in the very next page that it is nseless 



to ignore that English is primarily learnt us a men s of 
bread winning and his effort in this direction i.s enormous. 
Mis Excellency clearly recognizes the fact that the efforts 
of pupils and teachers is simply to secure this eml. And 
then we stated it as our conviction (p. 19 Yol 1.) that the 
barrenness of the Indian intellect so often bewailed of. is 
due in a great measure to tire waste of energy involved in 
early life, when the young mind must be fully engaged in 
the gathering and receiving of facts of knowledge and ex- 
perience and ideas direct, instead of sounds and 

symbols by having to learn a foreign language, not akin, 
but alien in every respect and we also qnoteil an opinion 
Sir Raja of T. Madkavu Row to the effect that to this 
foreign education should be traced that want, of clearness 
of thought and expression noticed Indian graduates, 
botli of which His Excellency sums up the simple 
question, “ Does not learning a foreign tongue 

cause waste of energy in the pupil, and does it not 
inrpair accuracy of the knowledge acquired ?" Ami in 
suggesting a vernacular medium he quotes the opinion of 
Sir Mountstwart Elphinstone about the necessity of build- 
ing the regeneration of the people on their own indigenous 
literature And after referring toother defects which wo 
have also touched upon, lie has actually formulated certain 
proposals to a body of educational experts with regaul to 
the abolition or gradual modification of the sccondai y and 
Primary tests, and to the establishment of a teaching 
University and to the substitution of vernacular for En- 
glish in the Primary department and even up to the 
secondary or High School Dept. We only hope that our 
learned seniors would Boon bring to bear their heart and 
soul upon the consideration of the subject, instead of wast- 
ing time in mere dialectic disquisitions, und return a reply 

to His Excellency's questions at the earliest opportunity. 

# 

* * 

And then Mrs. Beasant deserves all our praise and ad- 
miration for her noble enthusiasm 

.Mrs. HeiiKimt. and nobie work and daresay 

she will appreciate our remarks, 
coming from our hear t as they do, though uot. from one with- 
in the pale of her own brother hood, for it is not to be ignor- 
ed that the feeling of ‘ I' and ■ mine’ has not even left the 
precincts of the Theosophical Society. However one 
could not listen to her noble words, without the tears 
glistening in one’s &fe, however one might differ front 
her on points of theory and practice of a metaphysical 
nature. She rose to her highest, level when she appealed 
to our past greatness and spiTiiuatity and when she re- 
ferred to The Father of all, Mahadeva, the great God, not. 
the destroyer, bnt'the Regenerator, as she calls Him, She 
was most solemn and simply grand. She insisted that 
unless this conception of Siva was well understood, it 
ib not possible to understand the mysteries of the universe, 
and we hnve once before referred to her views of God 
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S*va, the Yogi of Yugis, dwelling in the u hik/iiiu, and 
yet the gracious l<ord of l jinn, of l<ove ami liifeund Light. 
We shall take -.motlier opportunity to revert to the subject 
of her discourse*. 

• ■* 



A\i> our thanks are also due to the Rev. Fletcher 
Williams, who tried bring home to 
Tin* tiuimrian rlmvrli. tb© Indian miiuls a fi»'tn of Chri- 
stianity which was much more ac- 
ceptable to them. And the Unitarian Church which he 
represents is a slow and rationalistic upheaval and ('row- 
til out of (lie shackles of the old orthodox and ligorons 
Christian cieed. And in our review of Airs. Humphry 
Ward’s Robert 101 seme re. coq£i ibuted to the Madras 
HtrJW#/ U'l/nr, we have noticed "at great length the im- 
portance of this great struggle in the West and its hear- 
ing on Indian lYohlems. Wc shall lie glad to welcome 
him whenever he again chances to come into our midst. 



Tli 

cause. 



And the Temperance cause was warmly pleaded by Air. 

Grubb as the spokesman id tbo 
i L"i|Miami Anglo-Indian Temperance league 

in England, to whom our warmest 
gratitude is due. The Demon dri'.ik is only numbering 
more and mote victims within his grasp and we are more 
and more despairing of any improvement in this direction, 
where for one Air. Grubb, we have thousand other 
Englishmen to set ns the example and the fashion. We 
expect of education accomplishing many great things, but 
when the flower of the educated fall victims to this Denton 
drink, where is the hope ? 



• • 

Axo then the National Congress and the National 
Social Confereuce. We cannot 
Loi o wnl Kci-M help referring to the Congress, if 

only to allude to the grand peroration of Air. A. Af. Bose 
which was divine in itsdone. And somebody remarked in 
the hall itself that it was a long winded sermon, and we 
wish we had more snch men to preach to ns on the same 
text Love and serve", which sums up the ideal of our 
own noble Religion. 



The Social conference was a great success in every 
respect, though we could not help remarking how all our 
grand and reverend seniors were sitting aloof, except 
a very flew, and the whole work fell on very young 
shouldere, guided of course by the master hand of Air. 
Justice Ranade. We approve "f the entire programme of 
work gone though ; and we commend specially the con- 
ference passing a strong resoluticm as to the necessity for 
speedy legislation, on the Temple endowments question, 
which it declined to do at its previous sessions. In regard 
to the readmission of converts to other faiths, and id foreign 



1*1 



travelled men we 110)10 to collect miu publish the texts 
bearing on this question in these pages ; but we would* 
respect fully ask- of what use is their rendmission, if not to 
participate in Social ml vantages, if they would not in fact 
cherish Jove for their old country and religion and 
their people and their habits nnd customs and would not 
give up the habits and practices acquired by them anew 
and which are obnoxious to the community ? What the * 1 
community Says to such people is “ better be outside, than 
be in nnd corrupt us.” 

• • 
s 

Wk publish elsewhere Air. J. AI. N’s. criticism of Mr. 
Justice Ranmle's address, and we wish to add one or two 
other facts The hill-men in the Palney hills call^ them- 
selves Vellalahs ; and amo.ng them the custom of breaking 
the Cali and remarrying is still in full force. And then 
the etiquette of uncovering the upper part of the body is in 
full force even now in t he extreme south, though of course 
routined to males. And of course we fail to understand 
whether the .South Indian savages forced the Brahmans 
to introduce or sanction all these rigorous customs for 
their own benefit or for the benefit of the Brahmans 
themselves! There is nothing in the wfcble of the Tamil 
literature sanctioning these enormities. And we are also 
glad to And that our contemporary of the Imhan Sp>ctatr,r 
also takes the same view of Air. Justice Ranade's address 
ns Mr. J. Af. N. does. And in its issue of Xth Januarv, tlip 
learned Editor refers to the disscussion that was going 
on in the columns of our magazine and of the IWiua 
Siicinl liffnnncr about the ancient Tamilian Civilization, 
and he quotes from AI. Barth to show the antiquity of 
Saiviam anil Vaisltnavism 

KAJVALY A AND AMIRTABINDU UPANISHADS * 

The translation of the first of these upanishads by 
Paudit U. Anautakrisbna Sastri of Adyar, with notes 
from the comments of Narayuna. and .SanCarauahda 
has been lying on our table for some months past 
and we have-gut our own Pandit to add bis comments ; 
and it will be apparent when they are printed what 
the difference is between the two inodes of inteipiet- 
ation- The one inode, as in the book before us, lakes 
for its certain guide, one’s own inborn and inbred «uii- 
viction produced by an immediate or intuitive cog- 
nition of “ Uhe Thing in itself,” vs opposed to “ the 
conclusions professedly based on pure speculation”, 
as our learned translator puts it, or as we would put 
it, it follows for i^a guide what the professors of the 
Mayavftfla School or the Hindu ftjealists regard as 
• Minor bjr Pindit A Mihnri«vi £a»tr> i. i , Madru 

10 * 
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the outcome of their innate cognition as Opposed to 
dictates, of all human rea60niiur ; and one might pos- 
sibly cavil at the high position claimed for professors 
of this School by our learned translator, over ^eachers 
cf all other Schools; and when {.his so-called intuitive 
conception of Truth is so opposed to all human reason- 
ing aufl common sense, one might also question the 
correctness of this Aliatn Brahma GnaDa and doubt 
whether, after all, this boasted Self-knowledge nmy 
not be an illusion of illusions. And we know on the 
authority of the commentator quoted by the learned 
translate*!’,' what havoc our nianas plays with us. After 
nil, such a mode dealing cannot have a very high value ; 
and another man can as easily say that his own intu- 
itive and immediate cognition is different and it would 
be simply impossible to decide between the two sets 
of intuitive experiences. And the effect of it on the 
possible student is that he must choose the one or the 
other on the principle of “ Believe and be saved. 1 ' The 
other mode of interpretation is not so ambitious nor so 
presumptious. Tt does not seek to interpret things as 
it suits one’s own fancy or preconceived bias. At any 
rate, it advances one step higher, and instead of quot- 
ing this and that Acharya, and his followers, it only 
(jjiotes from authorities or works left to us in the 
prehistoric period, and whose authorship is unknown, 
but which were anterior in date to this and that Acha- 
rya, and tlie authority of which is accepted by or at 
any rate cannot he denied by this or that Acharya. 
And what our own Pandit has done is to quote in 
elucidation of the wordor passage, a passage from some 
other srnti or upanishad, some ltihasa or Purana ful- 
filling the characteristics above set forth. And where 
modern Oriental Scholarship has failed is in ignoring 
the Puranas and Itihasas of undoubted authenticity as 
invaluable helps to understand the much more ancient 
Veda and Vedanta. For it is a fact which our pandit 
proves by his quotations that the difficult words and 
passages in the Upanishads and Vedas are ex- 
plaifled and illustrated and commented on at great 
length in the Purunas and Itihasas. Col. Vans 
Keunedy had remarked “I cannot discover in them 

*■ Q. 

(Puranas) any other object than that oF religious 
instruction. In all the Puranas, some or other of the 
leading principles, rites and observances of the Hindu 
Religion are fully dwelt upon and illustrated, either by 
suitable legends or by presenting the ceremonies to be 
practised, and tile prayers and invocations to” be 
employed in the worship of different deities.” 
Speaking generally of the value of Puranas, Prof 



Wilson also remarks, that" A very great portion of 
the contents of many, some portion of the contents of 
all, ’is genuine and old. The sectarial interpolation, 
or embellishment is ajway^ sufficiently palpable to be 
set aside without injury to the more authentic and 
primitive material ; and the Puranas, although they 
belong especially to that stage of the Hindu religion 
in which faith in some one divinity whs the prevailing 
principle, are also a valuable record of the form of belief 
which came next in order to that of the Vedas” and 
which was in vogue about the time of the Greek in- 
vasion, and as such more than 1 1 or 12 centuries before 
Sankaracharya. Further, our own Mahabharata sets 
forth the value of Puranas in its very first chapter 
(p 2 . P.C. Roy’s book) "The purana highly esteemed* 
which is the most eminent narrative that existB 
diversified both in diction and division possessing 
subtile meanings logically combined and embellished 
from the Vedas is a sacred work. Composed in elegant 
language, it includes the subjects of other books. 
It is elucidated by other Sastras and comprehendeth 
the sense of the four Vedas.” And the ordinary rule 
of interpretation followed by Hindu writers generally 
is that the Vedas andUpanishadsliould be explained by 
the Agamas, the latter by the Puranas, the latter by 
the Ithihasas, the latter by Smrities and so on ; and. 
where there is a clashing of authorities, the more- 
ancient one is to be preferred to the ^authority of 
the later one. And of course, this rale never contem~ 
plated that in course of time, we woqld come to get a 
body of Upanishads and PuranaB which are palpable 
forgeries or cannot at least lay claim to that high 
antiquity as such writings generally command in the 
ordinary estimation of the Hindus. Ofcourse we quite 
agree with Mr. Mahadeva Sastras opinion that simply 
because an Upanishad did not happen to be commented 
upon or referred to by Sankaracharya therefore that 
Upanishad is not to thought of as later than*his time, 
but we are not prepared to accept his other dictum, 
that there is no harm in calling anything as an 
Upanishad in which any man might choose to air his 
own views as the highest truth and the most intui- 
tive Revelation. Under this definition, even an Allah 
Upanishad can pass muster. But what we generally 
mean by an upanishad is an integral part of the 
Veda called the Brnhmana and following closely in 
time to the Veda itself and anterior to the Puranas. 
and Itihasas. And in our own view, we would not 
give any importance to any Upanishad which in its view 
of Sankhya (Philosophy) and Yoga is inconsistent or 
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i* tr* bas-ae owt by the teichmgs contained in the 
M ah ~ *~t ~~ * and which would introduce names and 
ofa&raeters of the time of this great epic huiI of times 
Mbseqoent. The Mahabarata- occupies a unique 
poaeition >h oar literary record ; and being such a vast 
store hoase ot ethical^ religious and philosophic and 
traditional lore, and mach less touched liy inter* 
potato is thae other works of the kind, we may snfejy 
pat dow« any legeod^or custom, or principle of ethics 
or religion or philosophy as recent if it does not tind 

• place therein. J edged accordingly by the test we have 
set up, the &rst of the Upanishads translated by 
Mr. Mali»deva8astei would be classed ns recent, unless 
the last word is taken to be an interpolation and we 
have already objected to the. practice of giving the 
.pQgarttm (literal meaning) to every proper name, of 
tfanslotiag * Srv» ’ as * naspicious ’ • Sankara ' as 
‘the doer of food/ and ‘Badasiva' as ‘the ever 
food ’ Mwbeshwara as ‘ tlie great Lord ’ Ac. Ofcourse 
ISO eould understand Ranoartuja's anxiety to do so 
hat to gneh uf theta we would usk to put their finger 
into tlie M*h»bbnr*t itself and explain away every 
word in this fashion And we l?ere take opportu- 
nity of recording oar strongest protest against that 
mischivcros mode of rnterpretiirg snch names as they 
-oaowr as the names of the Lower Sagtma God, ns 
-opposed to what they consider as the Highest hTirgnna, 

• most patent -efkmple of which is tarnished in the 
•oonunent e® 7th mantra. The mantras commencing 
from what is marked to 7 mantras is one siagle 
■enteooe and it describes the posture assumed, and 
-ehjeot oeaimnplated and the end obtained by the 
AtyMradla yogi. The object of this contemplation the 
Dhyeyah is described by giving his attributes and 
add names, and ka *, single clause ; and yeit our 
sastri fioMowiitg. hie Achavyss would make the words 
(in the 7th maDtwej denote the Saguao, and the words 
preceding them theagfe in the same clause describe 
•he Mirghiml *t»d he is net aware what a fatal error 
he plus gas into I In his iwtrodaetion be learnedly sets 
forth th-it Nirgwna oootemplation is for the highest 
perfected beings (of the Pa ram whams* School) and 
die Sagw wft ifecm Ho the lower order ef human 
being* and soma and yeti* these mao frits, which 
begin trr presordw the coateanpfotion for* the Atyas* 

. »— si (e x p l a i ned-** the highest Parama hn a wa merga by 
AmbuMNods), he is made to choose the Saguu*! 
We are wet) aware that there 1 are different forms of 
and me «#p Pandrt quotes the passage from 
WrtWff-Parrtoa which names and describes three classes 



of yogis, who are called Randiku /or Saguna yogis 
Sankhva or Nirgnna yogis, and Atyasraroa Yogis-y 
and the Atynsrama Yogi culled also Brahme Yogi, 
occupies thg highest place ; and -our learned friend’s 
Nirguna jdigi has only to. play second fiddle to him. 

“ The Yogis are of three kinds, Raudik Yogi 
Sanlfhya Yogi and the most excellent Atynsrama 
yogi. The first Bavaaa is in Sagnna ; the second 
Bavana dwells on the Akshara (Nirgnna) and the 
third Bavana dwells on the Pantmexhnara (Kurma 
Puran 2 chap. p. 3|>. and the fuller descriptions of 
them are given in the first chap- of the Pivva khanda 
and as we give them in onr commentary, we rettain 
from quoting them here. Of course Mr. Sastri cannot 
oi will not choose to understand the conception of the 
Godhead as held by the Siddhantis, and we would only 
quote here n verse from oar saint Manickavuchaka, 
to whom there are more shrines in .Southern India 
than to Lord Krishna himself. 

11 rasu (jo a* gr-- (_ ir-3v Q&sr *8 p-i n i 

u.-r « iQtuipn Q'Utap eSpnaSQ me^csv j euG 0 . 

Qp ai Q o (* p Q jj UdiS) o it QiCT/sviZzfl 

u> ot 

CpsjQtai (7 pnSjp/Lca is Qpeaiem ljU su.i&fijt slQ it 

Oar saint asserts in the strongest possible language 
the distinction of his God from any of the Trinity and 
yet identifies him with the Lord who saved the host of 
Devas headed by Vishnu from the diie effects of the 
fatal poison and Who overthrew the great sacrifice of 
Daksha who had invited from Vishnu downwards 
It would be too great labor if we are here to .enter 
into ike meanings of these allegorical legends 
themselves and the meanings are plain on the face of 
the puranic accounts themselves. And the subject 
of the high antiquity claimed by Mr Sastri for the 
line of bis teachers like Sankara and Gaud»pa.ia and 
the subject of ‘the most uncrent records supporting 
Mayavad i or Virvarta VaeU are subjects about which 
such high authorities as (Jolebrooke, Wilson .’MaTc 
Muller, and Gough, Col -Jacob Thibaur and others have 
quarrelled aud though we woold have onr say on this 
subject some day, we only note it to-day to mark oor 
dissent from life postion taken up by our learned 
translator. We dffer these remarks the best of 
spirit, and we in no way wish to disparage the work 
dene by Mr. Mahadeva Sastri- The criticism herein 
offered is more of the sabject matter Flinn of himself 
or his work, and as for the work turned out by ) t)rn 
is concerned, it is done in the best scholarly stile 
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possible Rnd the harvest beiDg large and the labourers 
s» few, our learned translator deserves as much 
support and encouragement our countrymen can 
afford 

LORD SAMBANDHA AND AN UNKOWN 

DHAV'lDl AN PROSODY. 

( Continued from, page 1 17.) 

Before proceeding to point out aud explainthe ident- 
ity of the several n n-Sanskrit 

Mr. C. I* Brown's J r . 

views on n on -Sanskrit vtrscs in tilt? thrG6 I Ji a«\ ldian 

Taiu^u inrtres. languages, we shall be permitted 

to say One word .more about the hard lot of these ill 
fated Dravidian verses. They havebeen treated withsuch 
great disfavour everywhere that even learned scholars 
have been induced to disown them altogether and 
Tegard them as foreign elements in the language. 
Mr. C. P. Brown the well known Telugu scholar and 
lexicographer, remarks in his Telugu Grammar with 
reference to these verses, that they wer e borrowed from 
Canarese by Nannaya Bhntta and others and were 
experiments in metre which never att uned popularity. 
He does not however quote any authority for this 
proposition and we have had no opportunity of knowing 
how far Telugu scholars agree in his views But are we 
to believe that an author like Nannaya Bhntta trifled 
with such a big poem as Bharata and risked its popu- 
larity and his own reputation .by introducing into it 

Teliign n ou ‘Sanskrit unknown metres from another 

vereee not Uirroweri language and making metrical 

from Canrm-so because . . 

thev also occur in Sum- experiments in an epic poem . If 

handha. we can satisfactorily show that 

such verses occur in our Lord’s Poetry, what would be 

the result ? Are we then to suppose that Canarese 

borrowed from Tamil and tried metrical experiments 

which proved unpopular and failed? We do not here 

wish to pursue the argument any further as we shall 

have occasion to discuss his views fully and refer to 

sefveral arguments showing how such views are wholly 

untenable, when wV come to deal with the metres 

themselves. Rut we refer to them here to show how 

unfairly these verses have been treated and what is 

still worse even disowued as Telugu metres, in the 

belief probably that Telugu could Have nothing of its 

own except what came into it from the Aryan invaders. 

Dravidian verses Strug- The fact however seems to be 
gie for ciistencn with that these Dravidian verses in 
Sanscrit verse-. spite of their e)astin elegance ’ and 

fluency as’ opposed to the unyielding, monotonous 



Main metres in Tamil 
qIbo suffer. 



regidity of the Aryan verses, had to carry on a dqrdlv 
campaign with Sanskrit verses against powerful ukkH. 
until 'at last some of them died valiantly sworu in 
hand and others fled the country unable to withstand 
foreign resistance, leaving no traces whatever of their 
existence behind and the remainder less courageous 
and independent, probably submitted to the conquer- 
ors, made peace and settled with thorn, losing thsir> 

individual and social characterise 

Final success of San- .- , . . , ,, 

tkrit tics and becoming inseparably 

mixed up with them. The results 

of the campaign were apparent even in the time of 

Nannaya Bhatta and the snccess of the conquerors 

therefore became only a question of time. It is very 

curious to think that the same re«*4ts should have- 

been arrived a Telugu and 

nnd'cniiaresc. 11 ' Canarese though in Tamil the- 

results are somewhat different. 

The undeserved unpopularity of these verses, far from 

being the consequence of their foreign origin is in our 

humble opinion the result of powerful foreign forces 

working in the language. Even 

also suffer. the Bre-Dravidic Tamil verses. 

had beeo seriously affected and 

damaged and lost much of their power and popularity. 

With these remarks, we shall quote from Smnbandha 
the verses which have similarities in the other Dravidi- 
an languages and hope the reader will kindly take pains 
to follow our arguments closely and attentively until- 

Header's dose etten- wo complete the subject- We 
tion requested. Eye and specia'ly entreat the reader to- 
not car to be used. l a y aside his ear impressions and- 

using his eyes, firmly grasp the principles and under- 
stand their operations, The ear may help him in. 
identifying vaguely a few modern stanzas that have 
specially pleased his ear but is perfectly powerless to 
compare the metres of one language with those of 
another. The subject may at first sight appear to- 
be dry, dull, and uninteresting and even repulsive 
especially as the Tamil readers have not, to our- 
knowledge and experience, been accustomed to exer- 
cise themselves much in scansion. Our following 
observations may uot clearly be brought home to tbe- 
reader unless he is thoroughly acquainted with the 
Tamil metrical formulae, and has them at his fingers'’ 
ends, Wo shall as far as possible avoid coniplicationa 
and details and present the results as clearly and briefly 
as we can. We particularly wish that the reader would 
accept nothing ou our authority, but test our result^by 
independent investigations at the places to whioh we 
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si all direct his attention anil on the lino we shall 
jKiint out. 

Tho first in Sninliinniha flint wo shall lake 

up for ■'Misiderutinn is ' 3 eini«t><j 

It is in tho 

„ • first This by 

SamliHiida is the only l jS*o that tho place possesses, 
ihoic being no other uiiu 1 relating to it either 
»'V A PP"*’ or Sirnlrar. The place @*u>«Cuilic 
a* il. i is only n few mites from Kndambattur Sta- 
tion near Trivet lor* on the Madras Railway. The 
history of this uS*ii> is 1 elated in stanza li>0j in S*»k- 
kilar ou Sarnhandha. Wo shall quote the 1 st and last 
voises together with tho 6 t]i"lieirig the middle one, 
pointig out the scansion for every lino and explaining 
the metrical principles, as it is absolutely necessary to 
understand metrically and determine the nature of 
our own verses as they occur in Sambandha, before 
we can hope to identify and explain the corresponding 
vessel? in the sis:cr languages. 



11 z. *nf)u a Q*us>pufi »r ta icatp **n:mr 

*pi Saw jw Saw (gnm&ut l jBj m 

c Qe& /BtiDjuj* i *v sr ,j & f'mfitraauu £ G..CQ 

u enfl. 11 / * 0 ^ tc mvb mwiQuwiu 

0 4. Qojis t w-ii 3*3 fi:_ «9ov«ar*i (!sr<B 

V eSitC’u /fi as tm u wS ar ^Oi_«iP poGia. 

n This is a very simple, easy flowing and elegant' 

1 inet'e We shall try to point out its simple principles. 

D As scanned above, each of its four lines consists of 

two etjual halves and each half is 
p Jttej'riwupfcs <*f made up of three with 

one at the eud. In other 

f words, each half consists of four feet of whiA the 
’ first three feet are each either or an^eBawa 

' fr« at the pleasure of the poet, and the fomth either 
* Gfu.na 9ii or i-/srriDff*3/i as the poet lilces. The prin- 
^ ciples of the two half lines are exactly the same aod 
’ two half lines make up one line and there are four 
■ such lines in every verse. In the 1st stanza of the 
u*?au> above quoted LoSbiiSgyii p(*,fjfiu>wp 

(?>_■ forms the 1 st half and &nu.o>p* «»ffl 

QnJpji’orw is the 2nd half and the two together form 
the 1 st tine and we find four such lines in the staoza. 

We call them halves because 

wZitatsw «. the > possess no and if 

they did possess it, we should 
consider each half as a separate line and the stanza 
would then consist of eight lines instead of fonr. The 
abovestanzas, thertf ore to use the common phraseology, 
are ftaa&jaatfidiia. eoeS^ppii). 

We find in the above scansion that 

occupies occasionally some of 
equals *?arii the seats which we have pointed 
Csua^ren' out ; s belonging to For 

instance in the 1st stanfea in the 
2nd hajf of the 3rd line, we have Oe® <_q«vi which is 
L/eiPuw> in the 2nd seat which properl' belongs to 

eSswtF@e and so iu the 2nd half of the fourth line, w' 
have e< ifienOaiensu which is in tbelird^pat 

which ought to be occupied by cScr sQ*. Phis principle 
of using io^iaswiu for eSeru . i is a very oid one ant^is 
recognised aod constantly (iked in the three lan- 
guages. Wlrtu we come to the metres of leiugu 
and Canarese, we shall poiot out how clearly and nicely 
the principle is recognised and laid down by the 
shrewd prosodians.of those two languages though the 
principle, while in constant and umv^sal nseiu ancient 
and moden* poetry in Tamil hat not been opeDly laid 
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From the scansion, it will be clear that the mens of 
this is the same as that of the pit- 

ceding S)*"LiiaBuiuK/(ie>r^_lPiruuB^ir.. 

There is oue more uj£«u. ji* Smnbandlia which iv 
Smnbliuncllm* ; !,lso tl,e same ,ne t rfi Leiil}*- 

*'*• "-S*** «• »>•<> a®**#',.**, utm <sf£&. This 
n j same metre. ^ w .. , 

lj occurs immediately next 

to the preceding ta. ^Qpiogvw is an ancient 

name for Siyali, the Jairtli place of Sambandlia and 
has a good many u]3*lo relating to it and to distin- 
guish the ufiew in question I rum the rest relating to 
the same place we have annexed to it its characteristic 

usm (S)' £ Qtr . 

T. VtRABADRA Ml* DAM 

[To he CotiUHUCtl.) 

Mr. JUSTICE RANADE ON “SOUTH INDIA” 



Siu, — Mr. Justine Ranade bears a great name, is a 
distinguished scholar, a great thinker, and a good student, 
of history ; and in my admiration and respect for him I 
yield to no one else. But however great our esteem may 
be personally, I cannot refrain from expressing my dis" 
agreement with them in some of his conclusions and in- 
ferences which he gave ns the benefit of, as the result of 
his study of Abk^ Dubois’ great book, so far as they relate 
to South Indian civilisation ; and I could not help remark- 
ing, at the conclusion of his great speech, to several of my 
friends that he was (fnite at sea so far us South India was 
concerned" And this only shows what, except the great 
Abbe’s book, great paucity of materials really exists about 
the history of Aneiet Southern India ; and even the Ahbe’s 
hook only proposes to state what he had actually seen 
about his time. Almost aU the Oriental scholars have lived 
in aud written about Northern India alone, and Mr. Dutt. 
in his “ Ancient India,” in which he summarises the 
results of all the previous investigations, hardly devotes 
more than a few pages to the history of South'lndia, and 
does uot at all notice the condition of the people and 
the literature of this part of India. Mr. Justice Ranade 
lias the further disadvantage of not being a Dative of South- 
ern India and in not possessing any acquaintance with the 
Tamilian language and literature and being a great man 
as he is, I could very well understand the great diffidence 
with which he desired to speak, subject to correction : and 
I could "have let him alone, if you had .not yourself lieen 
carried away by his great name, and placed too great reli. 
Hncj on it for the test of the trnth of his statement and 
inferences ; though somewhere you discount it a great deal 
by vouv “if” you will therefore appreciate my natural 



desire to let some light on his facts an_d inferences, and 
I have accordingly taken the trouble to address you on the 
subject at some length. In the first place, l must express 
my agieement with the learned editor of the Indian Social 
ltijnrmrr in failing to see the distinction between the 
I >' i v real he inveighed against in the previous year, and the 
Librnitinn from restraint he talked of at the Ander- 
son Hall. The reference to “ onr ancient pristine 
purity" was very frequently on his lips, and he seems to 
think that all the calamities that befel the ancient Aryan 
pure civilisation and morals occured about the beginning 
of the Christian era, and after the rise of Buddhism and 
Jainism. Though Buddhism and Juinisin had their rise 
in Northern India, yet they do not account for the down- 
fall of ancient Brahminism in the North as in the 
South, and the learned Justice invokes the incidents of 
•Scythian and Hindu invasions to accouut for the 
unsettling of morals and religion in almost the same 
wonderful way ; and he seems to think that all the Puranas 
were written in the South and not in the North, and with 
special reference to the inroads on these made by South 
Indian barbarism. And he see ins to think tuat modern 
Hinduism, in its adulterated form, was a compromise 
effected between the pure religion of the Aryan sages and 
the barbarous Deinonism of the southerners. Among the 
catalogue of enormities with which he charges South 
Indians are the rigidity oficaste, the fall of woman from her 
high estate, the introduction of Snti , the sale of 
girls in marriage, polygamy, and polyandry ; and, to 
their discredit also, he traces the prohibition relating 
to remarriages, late marriages, sea voyages, etc., which the 
priests laid down as being unsuited to the Kali age. And 
he grows positive as he enumerates these sins of South 
Indians, and this seems (o him as the only poSsihle expla- 
nation foi the degradation of the old civilisation, which 
not being entirely extinct, the great Acliary, Sankara. 
Ramanuja aud Madhvacharya. who with their great succe- 
ssors entered their protest against this cruelty and wrong 
and degredation of the priesthood, though their efforts were 
again frustrated by the establishment of Moslem power. 
And he recounts in glowing colours all the great things the 
Aryan people were capable of t.lie \ edic and Epic 
periods ; aud my attempt herein is to show how falla- 
cious Ibis teasoning is and to prove ’ y these very records 
the existence of these very enormities which he wishes to 
trace to South Indian barbarism- 

As regards that first chatge, the charge of demon and 
ghoRt worship to South Indians alone was once before 
made in your pages by Mr. Charles Jhonslone, in his 
learned article on the union of Hindu philosophies, and he 
stated that the gruesome description o. God contained 
in the transf’gu r8.tion scene in the Gita was probably 
derived from the wild faiths of the dark aboriginals 
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niul demon worshippers of Southern India. A review 
of this appeared in the Inst March number ol' the 
Riihlmiltt Pt-'fik't, null the writer litis traceil this very 
trniisliirni-iitlon seene in nil its earlier forms through the 
earlier |iortimi of llie'Miilmliiuwta itself mi l' hack to the 
very Ynjur Veda, the very central fon t i mi of it culled the 
Citf'int'l- belauded in several L jrmishads anil in the 
Mnriiibhiiburtitii itself by Krishna himself; and the writer 
observes truly tint if this he true this demonology of South 
Indians, instead of hoint i bm«‘ repugnant, nmsl have 
been glorious indeed, to he copied by the BrahiiiabadiiiH of 
Ynjur \ eda davs 1 lie description oF God as tot 1 ficice 
vlesli over, ilu- do vomer of all men, Druna tiud Blii-Jitna 
and the warrior hosts contained in verses 25 (o 31 of 
Chapter XI of Gita are simply the same idea as is eon - 
taiued in Katlia Upanishad (1-2-25). Leaving this great 
concept ion of God as the dost: oyer, I come to the minor 
question of the worship of (lumens and "hosts. And here 
are a couple of passages from the Sanaa and Y ajtir Vedas, 
which our lit to outweigh the pound of inference of the 
learned Jnsticr " May the gods, demons, benevolent 
genu, spirits called Cus/iiuitmht, trees and all animals which 
move iu air or in water, which live on earth and feed 
abroad ; may all these ipiickly obtain contentment through 
tho water presented by me. To satisfy them who are 
detained iu all hells and places of torment., this water is 
presented by me. May those who aro and those who are 
not of kin to me, and those who were allied to me in a 
former existence and who desire oblations of water from 
me obtain perfect contentment.” The same passage is 
also repeated in the Yajur Veda in a slightly different, 
form. So these facts make it certain that if the pristine 
purity of the ancient Aryans was iiiHtienced by the demo- 
nism and safigei-y of South Indians, it was not after the 
rise ot Buddhism and birth of Christ, but long anterior to 
the composition of these ancient Vedic Lyinns and Epic 
poems. As regards caste. Dr. Muir has collected all the 
passages bearing on the subject in his first volume of 
Shnskrif texts and they are traced back to the very Rig 
Veda itself and it occupies a prominent place iu the 
Pnrusha Sukta daily recited by every B/ahmin. If the: 
Brahmins received any cheek in any part of India to 
introduce and stermitype their caste system and to assert 
their supriority, it.^was in Southern •India, and for 
these reasons. The Non-Brahmins of Southern India 
never would done the bjjdgc of servility attempted to be 
put on them by Brahmins, and would not call themselves 
“Das” or l)asa ” (slave) but they called themselves 
“Nayanars and Nainniais (Nails) (Masters) and 
Menons, Nayagsns and Nnyndu#, (Lords) Moodelliars (the 
first in rank), Olietty (Sresti) (chief) and Pillais (sous of 
God) etc. and the old Tamil words Aiyer, and Parpar and 
Authanan were common words at one time meantuy the 
learned and the pious, before they came to be appropriated 



specially by Bruhniiiis. I have elsewhere pointed out jlint 
the only form of raste, if oaste it can be called, was the 
distinction into Moodelliars, Jdayar and Kadnyar, first, 
middle and last, and it is this that lu„s still been preserved, 
though Brahmins cried hard to impose their fonifold 
distinction ; and portions of the South Indian roiniuuidty 
who display greater punctiliousness) in the matter of caste 
are all people who have become more and more under the 
syny of Braliniinistii ; and even now if there are instances 
of Pariahs entering temples. and lion-Brnhrnins oftii-iiiling as 
priests and nou-Brahndn women cooking For Brahmins (in 
Malabar for instance) they are vestiges of the older influ- 
ence of non-Ilialimins before they were subverted by the 
dominance of Brahmins, and especially dining the days of 
the great- Aebaryas, whom Mr. ltanade chooses to 
eulogise for tedeeming wrongs, etc. tor it is a remark- 
able fact, that the followers of tliess A chary as are the most 
orthodox- and intolei-ant nten on earth which in the case of 
Srivaishtiavas 1ms created distinction between man and 
man of their own sect 

As regards the position of women, in what part of India 
do women possess sole rights to property to the exclusion 
of males, as in South India (Malabar) ? In what part of 
India had female Sewereigns reigned and do still reign r 
In what part of India is marriage based on love and love 
alone as the tie and noton contract or religious sacrament 'i 
In what classes of South Indians is widow marriage still 
prevalent ? Among what classes is infant marriage still 
practised (to instance a stray instance of no historical 
value) 'i A large faction of Idaijur* and those heloxv 
practice rematriage even to-day. If a portion of the 
Idaya ■ class (middle class) and thope. above have given up 
the p. notice, it was by copying Brahmins. If there are 
classes of non-Brahmins that now practise infant marriage, 
they are those who are known to be notorious imitators of 
Bialiiniiis And wo cannot also forget the fict that the 
references to widow marriage in I he old texts are so tew 
and so guarded that, it must lie evident that, widow 
marriage was rather an exception than a rule, even before 
the days of the Epics : and the passages i,e will quote 
below from the oldest texts in- tegard to wifi will 
show how a widowhood was even then dreaded. And 
these passages a:e from the Rig Veda downwards, thus 
disproving that South India had anything to do with the 
conception and introduction and maiutenunce of this 
custom. The passages are all collected by Coleb.oke in 
his easy on “ The Duties of a faithful Hindu widow” 
(Pages 114 to 122 Vol 1), and 1 will only quote a few 
of them from the early records so much relied on by Mr. 
Justice Ranade : — 

“ Om ! let these women, not tv It widowed , good wives, 
adorned with collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign 
tbemseves to the fire. Immortal, not childless, nor 
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Husband less, well adorned with gems, let them pass into 
the file whose original elment is water.” (Rig Veda.) 

“ 'J’lie wife who commits herself to the tlamea with her 
husband's corpse shrill equal Arupdhati and reside in 
Swarga” (Griya Sutras of Angiras.) 

Though the husband died unhappy by the dis- 
obedience of his wire ; if from motives of love, disgust (of 
the world ), fear (of living unprotected, 1 or sorrow, siio 
commit, herself to t lie flames, she is entitled to veneration" 
(Mahuharatn). 

This text, by the way, clearly explains the motives 
and the reasoning which lead to the establishment of anti, 
and not, as was suggested by the Hon’ble gentleman, to 
any panic. And in a contribution to the Siddhnvta Deepika 
(Yol I P S7). 1 have tried to give a more rational expla- 
nation for the pr.'liibition againfj. widow' marriage ‘'In- 
dependent scholars and pundits with some honesty will 
freely admit (hat the custom was not one nnkown in India 
in remote times. In lower clases of society they still 
prevail. But the pundits say that such remarriage is 
prohibited in the bad Kali age. Who prohibited it, we 
ask Y Is it not the fact that the slowly and steadily 
dawned on the mature minds in this Kali age. Be it said 
(rather to its credit) that singleness is better than wedded 
life (one of the checks to population in the Kali age) and 
that a widow would do well to keep faithful to the memory 
of her first lord, if she can afford to do so. It marks the 
highest sentiment in love thnt thelovers should remain true 
unto death. Tue Europeans have also built their faith on 
St. Pauls words : — ‘1 say therefore unto the unmarried and 
widows, it is good for them if they abide even os I. But if 
they cannot countain, let them marry; for it is better to 
marry than to burn.’ it was only the other day 
that tfce Indian Social Reformer praised Her Most 
Gracious Majesty for her noble widowhood. If such 
i« the sentiment in Modern Europe, need we won- 
der that in India, whete the people attained an early 
civilisation, these thoughts became crystallised and hand- 
ed down accustom (unfortunately some evil practices have 
had this tendency too) and the higher c.istes began to 
prohibit it altogether ; and the mistake was made in not, 
remembering the wise caution of St. Paul that it is better 
to many than to burn. Besides, this rigorous custom is 
opposed in one sense to the generally recognised freedom 
in Hindu principles, as deduced from the doctrine of 
Karma, etc.” 

And in the previous page 1 also remark that the much 
despised Kali age has seen much greater reforms in reli- 
gion and morals and much greatei advancement in. Philo- 
sophy and Science than the three preceding Yugas, so 
much belauded by the learned Justice ; and I have given 
instances of the same. And the editor of die Indian 



Social Reformer, (which by the way extracted this whole 
article at the time,) is also good enough to recognise that 
the statement in tbe Puranas, that what was allowed iethe 
other Yugas is not allowed in tbe Kali Yoga, does not 
necessarily prove a conscious and selfish surrender to any 
prejudices, but it is only a way of reconciling old texts 
with new customs, these new customs, it being 
remembered, having come to prevail even in the life tame 
of those ancient writers. And before I leave this 
question, I refer again to the passages quoted by 
Colebrooke in the same essay referring to the disabilities 
of the widow in regrard to food and drink, -d to the 
fact that no non-Brahmin ever knows any such 
restrictions and the only women who shave their heads in 
Southern India are Brahmins and Komatis. 

1 may also here refer to some Rarnayana incidents as 
serving to illustrate and support the above remarks of 
mine. Regarding caste, the story related in the Raraa- 
yana Uttarakanda sections 73-76, which stated shortly is 
as follows: — “ A Brahmin’s son had died young, his death 
was ascribed by Narnda to the enormity of a Sudra pre- 
suming to perform austerities. Rama goes and finds the 
Sudra in the act and kills him. The gods applaud the 
deed, and od being solicited to restore the Brahmin’s boy 
to life, say that he had recovered his life as soon as the 
Sudra had been killed.” And to this act of liberalism of 
the Dwapara or Krita (I don’t remember whiob, we ait. 
tempted to use very strong language) our great thinker 
wants us to turn our eyes with respect and admiration ! 
And rs a contrast, where, _if not in Southern India, did the 
holiest of Brahmins set up images of Non-Brahmins in 
their holy shrines and worship them as tbeir great Acka- 
ryas ? And some of their divine outpourings (not the 
result of their barbarism certainly) are read daily as the 
very Veda itself by BrahminB and non-Brahmius. And 
what is strange is that most of these writings came 
into exitence just about the time when Mr. Ranade 
thinks the ancient Aryans were corrupted by *he 
barbarism and brute force of the South. To revert 
again to the importance of Rarnayana, do we not there 
read of King Dasaratha’s three principal wives and 
sixty thousand other wives, and was not a whole holocaust 
of these latter sixty thousand made at the funeral pyre of 
Dasaratha P And what do we see in the intrigues of the 
wily stepmother except what you may almost every day 
meet with in our Law Courts of to-day P Another holo- 
caust was made also after the great batileof Kumkshetra, 
and the loves and amours of Lord Krishna are certainly 
worth imitation! And the heioine of Mahabhsrata, bow 
many husbands bad she, and she wished for one more; and 
this sentiment of hers could only he upp.eriated by readers 
of Thomas Hardy's A pair of blue eyes,'’ where the 
heroine explains her apparently inconsistent conduct by 
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-Mserling in the most pathetic manner that her old love 
bad none the less diminished and we have the scene there " 
•of three of her lovers standing tincovercd over her coffin ! 
.So it is Dot to sovagery and barbarism alone that we have 
to look for most of these phenomena; and ff we hud 
instances of polyandrous com imnities in the 'i*\iothyars 
and Todas, they were exceptions which proved the rule ; 
and dhe might also ask why did not the Brahmins cepy 
their example. Nor could it be asserted that the 
Brahmins were able to reform everybody else but these, 
which would again cut the ground under the honourable 
gentleman’s thesis. 

As regards Malabar, all that I can say is that Abbe 
Buboes is entirely mistaken, as are many even to-day 
occupying the Coromandel Coast, And the famil}' tie is 
held as much sacred there as iu any part of the world, a 
circumstance no doubt due to the law of property prevail- 
ing there. As regards the uncovering of the upper part, 
it is merely a question of dress and etiquette, and in these 
matters many differences may prevail without involving 
questions of .fight and wrong- One might insist on the 
head being uncovered, another the feet, and another the 
middle part of the body. And one might do this as a duty 
and another might do it as a fashion. And nations admire 
the semi-nude figures of ancient Greece and Rome ! The 
charge against sea travelling is not worth refuting, as the 
.Tamils have for long colonised Ceylon, and the Eastern 
• Arohipelago, and their struggles in the West are matters 
of ancient history, and I know a man who returned from 
British Gniana, aud none of the Moodelliars and Naidus 
who ever went to Europe ever . felt any difficulty. And 
cry Good Old Mother Avvei says: — “Seek wealth by 
crossing the framing seas " And I may also rgmark that 
these prohibitions do not find anyplace in the entire Tamil 
Literature ancient or modern. 

Nandyal, 14th January. J. M. N 
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VI. THE NALADI NANNuRRU, OE 400 QUATRAINS, AND 
THE LATER TAMIL GNOMIC POETRY. 

Continued from vuge 16 S. 

9 

§ 12. Sum&Akv. 

We have taken a very cursory view of the incomparable stores of 
didactic poetry existing in South India. Iu conclusion we may 
•mpbasize a few facts which are necessary to a full%nderstanding 
of the claims t»f this department of Tamil literature. 



I. The metre of all these gnomic bards is the IVnlw. ThU is 

fully explained in the Introductions to the Kurral and Naladivar. 
We have only to say here that this metre is absolutely unique. Tho 
Tamil poets have not imitated the Sanskrit, as those of the other 
dialects of India have. , J , * lc y # ^ ave elaborated a species of verse 
more nearly resembling the Alcaic than any other, but affording 
greater scope for variety than tint charming measure. The 
originality ot the Tamil poet 9 is signally- shown in their metres, 
which ore melodious, infinitely varied, and thoroughly original, 
llie rhyme in the beginning of the line, with the constant use of 
alliteration and assonance, arc matters that render it nkin to old 
Keltic and Su.von poetry. *’ 

II. There has been a good deal of speculation as to the origin of 
many of the ideas in this South Indian poetry. It is quite cevtniu 
that no part of India has been subject to so man} foreign influences 
as the extreme south of the peninsula. From the very earliest 
times coasting vessels have tome down tho ltcd Sen and sailed 
along the western coast. Navigators borne by i he Trade winds 
have come over from the African shore, — Arnla, Moors and legions 
of others. Solomon obtained ivory, npea aud peacocks from the 
Tamil lands. (The Hebrew word for peafowl is the Tamil 11 togoi.") 
Greeks and Romans visited Madura, to which Augustus sent an 
embassy. In Tamil lyric poetry we read of the Yaranor (a common 
name for western foreigners) bringing choice liqueur* in golden 
vessels. Brahmans, Bnddhists and Jains have come down at 
different periods from the north, and swept over tho Tamil lands. 
Learned men from Alexandria huve taught in Mailapur. Armenians 
have had mercantile settlements, certainly from the fo jrth century 
(a.d.). Christians and Jews have had exteusive settlements in the 
south ; and at one time Nestorian Christians seem to have pervaded 
the whole of the Travancore country. Portuguese and Mohamma- 
d&Ds have had wide dominion and lasting influence, and now 
English thoughts and convictions are making themselves felt wher* 
ever the Tamil language is spokon. 

Thus the proverbial philosophy and traditions of the Tamil people 
contain gleanings from many and varied fields of human thought. 
It has been of singular value to the Tamil pfiople to have had such 
a variety of influences brought to bear upon them, and especially on 
their proverbial poetry. We need not wonder to find here things 
that closely resemble Hebrew proverbs, old Sanskrit saws.Jain, and 
Buddhist aphorisms, Arabian sentences, and in fact signs of influ- 
ences wafted from every corner of the earth. Tamil men need not 
complain that their literature is felt y many to have traces of 
foreign influence, for it is only by the mingling of tho thoughts of 
many and various minds that any tiling permanently valuable can 
be evolved. No doubt there are villages in Cental Africa, or 

Islands in the pacific, where their thoughts arc wdiolly their own, 

but tho thoughts arc shallow*, and the literature scanty ! 

III. This gnomic poetry has had a vast influence upon Tamil 
character, and possesses it still. There is no doubt that in monv 
respects the Tamil people are among tin* foremost in the British 
empire. Wherever Englishmen are found these make their way. 
There is no Indian dialect a knowledge of which w*ill carry a man 
further than t lie Tamil. Tamil soldiers were with Clivo in Arcot, 
with Coote nt Pj»rto Novo, with Fordo at Masulipatain,-»-and, in 
fact, wherever a good fight had to be fought. We belief that 
Tamil ethical poetry *has tended very ninth to fashion Tamil 
character. 

IV. It is therefore to be desired that in schools and colleges the 
study ordassical Tamil should be maintained. These quatrains 
arc a well of good, old, strong, wh define Tamil, They are caicu- 
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lotod to strengthen and invigorate the ch ante ter of the people. It 
i« nftVer good for a race to forget its old genuine literature. 

V. It muni be added that here and there an expression occurs 
that we should wish to see filtered. Especially it must be noticed 
that a veiu of fatalism a ud ‘pessimism euns through a good deal of 
Oriental verse. The question of eliminating such things is a very 
difficult one. but I think the time is at hand when it will be dealt 
sKth by competent Tarnif scholars Of course nothing should be 
permitted to be issued with the sanction of Tamil scholarship which v 
is not in every respect healthy literature: and this on tin* while 
Tamil gnomic poetry is. 

I sleep, but iny heart waketh. 



HIS EXCELLENCY SIR AMHUR HAVELOCK 
SPOKE AS FOLLOWED AT THE OPENING 
OK THE -MADRAS EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 

Mk. Cuaiuman aM» (iltMi.tsiAN. -l understand that the purpose, 
or this Educational Conference is to givcun opportunity to teachers 
to take counsel together and for mutual encouragement. A worthy 
and useful purpose this is. The determination of the Educational 
Policy of India lias beeu a work of stupendous difficulty, the best 
efforts of the liest intellects that India has know n have been broglit 
to bear on it. An interest in the subject reaching almost lo enthu- 
siasm is found among the more enlightened classes of the people, 
and yet the feeling exists. - a feeling which I believe i* growing 
iu strength-— that the system of education upon which hu much 
talent and so much labour lias been expended docs not. in culti- 
vating the in tel leet. and in forming good men. anil good citizeuv 
attained the rail mfnmiiv of success which was ex pee tel l* of it. 
Probably the body of teachers whom 1 address, are quite as 
much alive to tho imperfections of the result of their own work 
as are outsido critics mid uhsen ers. A modern French writer in 
comparing the Educational system of France with that of England 
sacs that the French system has us its essential ami prominent 
result the .iimnufnctming of functionaries, that it is little capable 
of turning out oilier product and that ii i.- above nil badly 

adapted to the making men. 'I* he brooch Educational system 
is. in common with other buiuches of French iidminislmtioti. u 
comparatively recent creation bused upon ilieoi v . uud worked mil 
with watchful regard to method and symmetry. Our system in 
India is of iiiHcli the same rduc;ii ioual value. The result iu both 
citsCH sceniB to be nut dissimilar. Our Educational svalein provides 
fur little more than cramming the heads of the pupils with a 
certain amount of facts and theories trusting to i licui to uKsimilaic 
those things, leaving the format inn of mind ami character mainly 
to their own unguided perceptions, ami to the inlbier.ee of their 
MimniiidingH which are not always healthy The pupils are prone 
to look upon College* and Schools "»• have up uutiiy 

racturics for Turning out the raw material o! vmiths into the 
manufactured article of clerks, lawyers and Got irnniciit officers. 
The youths themselves regard education from much the same 
point of view. Out leaehei'H mid professors are. I fear, not free 
from the same weakness. I ask tin- same teachers now belnrc me 
whether they are not templed in remird i lie obtaining id the 
passes and diplomas as llmir chief aim ami objcei. and whether the 
formal ion of mind uud character is not leh somewhat out of sight , 



Criticitm of oar Educational 8yttern is easy, bat to propose a remedy 
tor the defects of that system is difficult. An article in a recent 
issue of otic of our local journals alluded to the im perfections i.t 
our system such as the examination mania, and the same article 
proceeds to say that the Government are to a great extent 
responsible for the creation of this examination maria which 
cxgiHtti not only in oor Col lege*depart?nent but also ir oar Schools 
It proceeds to condemn our lower Secondary Examination and 
our Primary Examination as being a most widespread and or tive 
cause of the examination mania and recomends their abolition. 
A very rudimentary acquaintance with the subject leads me to 
think that the author of the newspaper article has put his finger 
ou the sore spot. I understand that these examinations are meant 
to serve as a test to enter the Government service. Tbe 
inducement time offered of possible Government employment 
leads thousands of boys to submit themselves lo these examinations. 
The unwholesome lesson that Government employment i: the 
end and object of education is widely taught, and it Beems to 
me that the actual system of teaching itself is corrupted by a 
system of cram. As a further remedy for the examination 
mania a suggestion is made that a teaching University should 
lie made to take the place of tbe present University which, 
as you know, as at present constituted, is nothing more than an 
examining Hoard and which, useful as it is, is not a University 
save in name. After long reflection and discussion the University 
of London i* ubout to add to itself a teaching branch, and I appre- 
hend that the grounds for this action, which exist in the ease of 
the London University, are not absent from the case of the Madras 
I’nivcreiry. Vet another possible remedial expedient for the alle- 
viation of the examination mania and lor the infusion of souuder 
health into our Educationul Policy is substitution of teaching in the 
Vernaculars for teaching in English. English is taught as a 
language only and thut not tint ill a fair ground work has 
been laid say till the fourth standrad of primary department 
haw been reached. To begin with such a measure obviously 
tends to reduce the temptution which exists to treat these 
Examinations mainly if not solely as qualifying for a Govern- 
ment or other employment ; but upart from this, the considera- 
tion whether or not the Vernacular forms a w ore effective 
medium of education than the English Language, gives a 
strong Additional ground for .suggesting u careful examination 
of the desirability of change on ir 9 own merits. Does not leurning 
in u foreign tongue cause waste of energy in the pupil and does it 
not impair nt-curacy of the knowledge acquired ? Incidentally, 
too. Kiich 31 measure is nilculnted to facilitate and stimulate in the 
higher educational grades the study of t lie classical ami Vermicular 
literal lire of India. The strongest advocacy which 1 can suggest 
tor 1 Ilia line of at tuly is contained in the words of that illustrious 
Ktjiti'Miuin. Mounstuari Elpliinstoue, who writing in 1824 snid 
It would surely be a preposterous way of adding to tic 
intellectual treasures of the languages to l-'giu by the destruction 
of the indigenous literature, and I cannot but think thut the 
future attainment of the natives will lie increased in extent as 
well us in variety by being, ns it were, engrafted on their own 
previous knowledge and imbued with theirown original ami peculiar 
clinriirter. So mueli fer The examination liiHtiiu. There arc 
o! Iter 1 ire mi i*r mice* wliir.i obstruct completely Bound educational 
police iu India. First, 1 he immaturity of the Indian minds for 
I h«- reception and assimilation of much Westivn leaching. \o 
system nf eilucniwni is possible That does nob teach Western 
idea* Micial :iml political and yet such ideas suddenly in trod need 
anion c an alien people, different from the West in re.'igiou, social 
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and poliiivil habits wd trainiag, must at 6rd prodace an un- 
hetlthy cetadHion. Kuoki (hat i» absorbed remains nniBsimilBted, 
and undigested. Time is the only remedy for this, but much 
time will be needed, i am one of the many who feel strongly 
that no system of oducation. can be sound unless religious teach* 
ing forms part of it. The difficulty of giving effect t£t his principle, 
1 fear, is insuperable- 

And now gentle men, 1 most confess that 1 have not put before 
yotmny orignal observations or any fresh suggestions. All J, have 
done is to describe to you a condition of things which has already 
formed the mi bject* matter of yonr deliberation, but with regard 
lo which no definite action has as yet been taken and for which 
no solution has as yet been found. The only* practical proposals 
I am able to make to you are the following: — 

(1) Should secondary ami Primary tests or Examinations he 
either abolished or gradually modified. (2) Should »i teaching 
UuiTcrsity take the place of the Examining Cniversity of Madras, 
(it) Should the Vernaculars be substituted for English in the 
Primary department, or. possibly, until the Upper Secondary or 
High School department in reached. 

Mrs. Bvsant delivered her address, al the 
anniversary celebration of the Tbeoso- 
pliicai Society and we extract the 
following brilliant period 
relating to India. 

“As you stood with India of the past, as vnu saw piles of her 
jewels, her treasures bursting with gold, as you saw piles of her 
riches, ahnps of her umrehants, cottages of her pcasunts. everywhere 
you found one pervading at inosphcm, thnr atmosphere of spiritual 
life, of reverence to religious wisdom, to. worship and pay homage 
o Ur. gods, if Judia to-day is poor while once she wa* rich, if 
. ndig to-day is ignorant, whiie once she was learned, if India is 
to-flay asking for food from abroad uu she whs a year or two ugo. 
instead of neinling food- from her overflowings after meeting lmr 
needs, asking, for the assistance of distant nation j, it is because 
hidiui . )kgs fallen from her spirituality, and this lets dried up the 
very .go unoe .Ind fountain of prosperity * * * India in the past 
wa« given- by the supreme- tliu one great duty amongst the nations 
of the world Co be the motluer of religion, to he the cradle of faith, 
in send om . to ail other people the truths of chut spiritual life. 
Vltat wh? Ilia primary duty of India .and all other good filings were 
here as lm»g aa •♦he* fulfilled her Karma. As she gradually fell hwhv 
from the positiuh of that mighty imperial mother of tho world s 
faith, and as sho abdicated the throne of the world s thought, sin* 
loft all ofac that made her glorious in flu* past. Her woaltli di- 
rr *nish#cl, her independence was gradually undermined, and lower 
mid lower ah». sank ur*ij her people well nigli lost their place 
among tho nut Ions. Other nut ions have trodden the path bi.fmv 
uV There were mighty civilisations in ilie elder world, ami i liere 
is noiliing blit the the ruins remaining to-day lo mark where 
once they inleil, taught and lived. Tli«’iv was a Uhaldia. broken 
l ilea tell the story of her greatness. There was Egvpi. ’ll,,, 
pyramids are bui tools of her groutnes.-'. but rained iiiomuneiii * 
bearing the epitaph of her life. There was a (Jreeer ; Iml (ireeee 



has vanished, and tha degnerate Greek* of to-day play do part ia 
the moulding of the world's thinking, and uo longer give beauty to 
fascinate the imagination of the world. There was a Rome, and 
Runic lies in her ruins, and her eagles have closed their wings on 
the capital and never again shall fly os the mighty conquerors of 
nations. Nation after^natidn dead and buried, people after people, 
whose dust scarcely remains, and India, an India older than the 
oldest of these, not yet dead and buried, her dust not yet on the 
funeral pyre nor to be found in the urn of the monuments that are 
well nigli gone, India still alive, though grieving faint and law* 
India still alive, though even her Sons despair of her and will not 
livcjmr life nor think of her tlioiighL, {ndia the ancient mother, 
the must ancient of all, but India still standees Dhnrga - stands 
with enternities lying behind the goddess; but she remains ever 
young, immortal in her youth, for the spirit knows no age. no birth, 
ami no dying, and where a nation stands as an emblem of the spi- 
ritual, she must live, though her sons deny her, and though her 
luvers stand fur off. And the mother looking over her land and 
seeking for some to servo her, she raised her eves to her mighty 
gods and said. Lo ’ J will take some of my children’s souls whom 
J have nursed on the breast pf my wisdom, souls that arc penetara- 
ted with the love of iny knowledge, the 6ouls that, are waiting to 
serve me. Lo ! I will call tliem and send them fortli on earth, 

1 will send them to other nations, they shall be born among other 
peoples. I will clothe Llicm in tnxticp that they knew not and 
make their faces changed in the laud that really gave -thorn 
birth, they shall carry w.itli them the wisdom they had from my 
breast, their love shall remain warm ; when the love of my 
children of the land lias grown cold, then L will bring them 
hack to household ; 1 will draw them over ocean and |land> 
from the far-off nations of the earth, and f will plant them hero to 
tell my children what they should be and to recall afotftigBt them 
the memory of their ancient faith and the possibility of revival that 
lies in t he spiritual nature". Vs f said. India whs riot dead. No, 
India ha* begun nguiii to climb thr luthier, she is nc> longer on the 
lowest step, her feet arc *n> longer held by tin* mins of materialism, 
by the binding mud souring fot curthly gold, she lms begun to elimb 
up the great ladder, .she is living, ami she is showing the rea- 
lity of her life. Ami I tell ymi. the children of India, that tho 
future that lies Ik* fore vim shall Ikj greater than your post has beeu, 
mightier in spiritual knowledge, grander in spiritual achievements, 
and more potent in spiritual life, that i lie very Kish is themselves 
who are witliotiL standing waiting, shall again find their home on 
Indian soil, that India tHuit gods have blessed and their blessing 
shall never he withdrawn shall take again her place on ihethroun 
of the of spirit n:il empire, shall again find .other nations coming 
lo her for spirit mil truths, and .Irnll again fee I he* peoples of the 
world ask fn- her spiritual riches; and as she rises to that spiri- 
tual prc cuiii.cn re and is again reverenced as mother, as teacher of 
the nations, in rim train of that shall mine with the love and re- 
vereuei* of the world that shall surround her every blessing that 
lies waiting on r lit* knees of llu* gods. aH the prosjierii v, the com- 
fort and the wealth that men in llu* childhood of the soul desire; 
bnl i hev ran only safely enjoyed and eait only be w isely used 
ivhe:* 1 lie greatest in tin*, nation live the life t Iml is simple, fru- 
gal. holy in the discharge of duty, and show that the spiritual 
man is the ideal of liiiuwni : Ty . and that while leaders of tin* nations 
are spiritual there all else the heart desires shall obtain. 
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( Continued from page 175.) 

SECOND ADHYAYA. 

Adhlkarana I. 

If (y *»fOrg# that) St would lead to tie fallacy of miking no 
room for tit imrlti, (we reply) no. become (other 
wjee) It woold lead to the fallacy of making 
no room for the other emrltli. (II. i 1.) 

It has been shewn that all Vedantic texts as well as 
the smritis which are consonant with their teaching, 
point, as the main drift of their teaching, to the most 
highly merciful Si’va, the Paraljrahman, who is Exis- 
tence, Intelligence, and Bliss in His essential nature ; 
who by nature is omniscient, omnipotent, and so on ; 
who bas been defined by His occasional attributes, that 
He is the Being from whom the universe is born, and 
so on ; who is distinct from all, the Atman of all ; who 
voluntarily assumes the beautiful form, divers-eyedj 
49 



dark and yellew, dark -necked, aod so on ; and who is* 
known by such specific designations as Bhava, S'iva , 
Mahadeva, Pa.rarnexra.ra. Now, this adhyaya is intend- 
ed to answer objections on the ground of the said 
construction being opposed to the smritis and argu- 
ments which point to a different conclusion from that 
of the vedanta. 

The main subject of discussion in the whole of this 
adhyaya is the construction of the Vedanta made out 
in the prceeding adhyaya. 

First a doubt arises here as to whether the vedic 
teaching thus made out has to be modified or not in 
accordance with the teaching of the Sankhya-sinriti. 
— How ‘t — The Veda teaches that Bruhinaa is thecausr 
of the universe, while Kapila’s smriti declares Pra 
dli&na to be the cause of the universe, k'apila is 
indeed, one of great wisdom Jupas), and, therefore, 

bis word, too, is an authority. And the Blessed Veda 

■ 

is the Sovereign authority of all and cannot so much 
as smell of untruth,. Accordingly a doubt arises an 
to which of them should prevail against the other. 

( 1‘tWrapakska J — Now, the Sankhya-smriti serving 
no other purpose, is stronger in its claim to be consi- 
dered as an authority in this matter; whereas, the 
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"Veda serves its prrpose as teaching Dharma (ritual) 
tt>J is therefore weaker in its claim. Thus it is but 
right to modify the Vedic teaching in the light of the 
EMriti. 

(SiddhAiitn :)— We say, no — Why ?— Because, 
other smritis, such as that of Manu, which are un- 
opposed to the Veda, would then receive no recogni- 
tion. To the Sankhya-smriti whose foundations lie in 
* sruti of which the very existence has to be inferred 
from the existence of the said smriti, the orthodox 
enquirer should prefer that smriti which says “waters 
alone did He create in the beginning, and in them 
did Re cast His energy,”* and thus declares that 
Brahman is the cause, as taught in the now extant 
srntis such as the following : 

“ Hesaw the Hiranyagarbha being born. ”+■ 

And because it is sot found (in the Smritis) of 
others (II. i- 2 ) 

Since Kspila’s doctrine that the Pridbana is the 
cause of the universe etc,, is not recognized in the 
smritis of the omniscient teachers such as Manu, it is 
but right to say that the doctrine of the Pradhana has 
no foundation in the sruti. Hence no necessity for 
modifying, in the light of the Sankhya-smriti, the 
given construction of the vedic teaching. 



Adhlkarana. 2. 

Thereby has Toga been answered. (II. i 3 ) 

The Smriti of Hiranyagarbha, too, which treats of 
the means o f attaining yoga speaks of the Pradhana 
as the cause ; so that a doubt arises as to whether the 
construction of the vedic teaching has to be modified 
or not in the light of that sinriti, though it has to 
undergo no modification such as may be caused by its 
opposition to the Sankhya-smriti declaring that the 
p radhana is the cause. 

[Piirrn finkuha : ) — We say that modification is neces- 
ary. — Why ? — In the S'vetas'vatara — Upanishad 

\ oga- vidytl is elaborately described as a means to the 
kxIfUM rn or intuitive perception of Brahman. So 
that, though the Sankhya-smriti is founded only on a 
s'rnti whose very existence is a matter of mere infer- 
ence, it wonld seem proper to modify the construction 
upholding the doctrine that Brahman is the cause, in 
the light, of IFiranyugarbha s smriti which declares 
that Pradhana is the cause, and which is founded on 
an extant s'ruti. 

• Miami 1.8 

f h|>. I<» 



( Siddhdnta :) — As against the foregoing we bold as 
follows. The given construction of the vedic teaching 
has to undergo no modification in tbe light of the 
yoga-smriti. From the sutra “yoga is the restraint of 
the thinking principle/' onwards, it is devoted to the 
exposition of the vedic yoga with its eight anjja.v or 
subsidiary stages, as the main point of its teaching, 
but not also the non-vedic doctrine that Pradhana is 
the cause. If it should lay stress on this doctrine 
also it is but right to reject it as we have rejected the 
Sankhya smriti. Wherefore, it quite stands to reason 
that the construction of the vedic te^ohing as tending 
to the inculcation of the doctrine that Brahman is the 
cause should undergo no modification in the light of 
Hiranyagarbh’s smriti which teaches that Pradhana is 
the cause. 



Adhlkarana, 3- 

Again the aut.rakara first sets forth and then refutes 
an objection on the ground thnt the given construct- 
ion of the Vedantic teaching should be modified in the 
light of the Sankhya’s course of reasoning. 

(The universe is) not (on emanation of Brahman), being 
quite distinct. And that it is so (is known) from 
theWerd. (IU.t) 

A doubt arises as to whether the given construction 
of the Vedanta has, or has not, to undergo a modifi- 
cation in the light of the Sankbya’s reasoning, while it 
need not undergo any modification in the light of his 
smriti. 

Piin-apaknJta : — From all points of view, the doctrine 
that Brahman is the cause has to be modified in the 
light of reasoning. — How ? — The universe being of a 
quite distinct nature from Brahman, it cannot be an 
emanation of Brahman. .If you ask how this distinct- 
ion bas come to be known, we reply, it is from the 
Sruti itself. For, the sruti “ Intelligence as well 
a3 non-intelligence,”* and so on, describes the uni- 
verse as subject to change, as unintelligent, as some- 
thing not to be sought for by man. It is, therefore, 
distinct from Brahman who is Existence, Intelligence 
and Bliss. How can they be related »s cause and 
effect, any more than the cow and the buffalo. 

Because of the specific mention and ef association it is 
only a mention of the preeiding Intelligence (II. f. 5.) 

Objection against the Purrapaksha ; — If this uni- 
verse bo insentient and, as such, distinct from thb 
intelligent Brahman, then how is it that the created 

• Tail ii|..2 C,. 
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Prakriti and Purusna difficult to explaiu according to 
his theory whicli Bolds that Prakriti acts in the mere* 
presence of Purusha who is immutable. Purusha, 
immutable as he is, is not capable of this act of confu- 
sion which consists in attributing in thought the pro- 
perties of one thing to another; and Prakriti which is 
insentient is altogether incapable of thought. There- 
fore, the theory which holds that Pradhana is the cause 
should itself be set aside in the light of reasoning. 

Because of the inflnality of inference ill. i ll.) 

Inference being not a final test in itself, and the 
doctrine of Pradhana being founded thereon, and it 
being possible to infer even to the contrary, it is the 
doctrine of Pradhana, not the doctrine of Brahman, 
that has to be rejected. 

(If ycu say that It) has to he inferrred otherwise, t.we say) even 

then there can be no deliverance (II. i. 12.) 

It is not right to maintain that the Pradhana should 
be so inferred in another way that there can be no 
room for an'inference to the contrary. For, even then, 
it is possible to suppose a contrary inference to this 
inference ; and therefore there can be no release 
of the test of inference from the defect of being not a 
final test. Wherefore properly speaking, it is the 
doctrine of Pradhana, Based as it is on bare inference 
which has to be rejected, but not the doctrine of 
Brahman based on the strong authority of the b'ruti. 



Adhlkarana S 

By this, eves the heterodox doctrines hare been 
explained- (11. 1- 13.) 

Jusfas the Sankhya system has been rejected as 
being founded on inference, as not being final, and so 
on, so also, and on the same ground, it may be held 
that the heterodox systems of Kauada, Akshapada, 
etc., have to be rejected. That is to say, even the 
atomic doctrine of Kanada and others has hereby been 
refuted. 



A&Jilkarana — 6. 

(if you say that) as He would becemelau enjoyer, there 
will be no distinction, (we reply) there can be 
(a distinction) as in the world. (I I. ’. Id). 

As to the declaration in the preceding adhyaya of 
the ViB'islita Sivadvaita or the unity of the conditioned 
Siva as based uu the ground that Siva without a 
second, associated with sentient and insentien* uni- 
verse, is Himself cause and effect, a doubt arises as 
to wbether-this idea of unity derived by an exegetica) 



interpretation of the Vedantic texts will have to be set 
aside as opposed to reason. 

Now the pnrvapalcxten says : If it be admitted that 

Parana es'vara has for His body ttfe sentient arid the 
insentient universe, tfien he becomes an embodied 
being. Being thus embodied, like the jiva He too 
may become subject to pain and pleasure ‘attendant 
opon contact with the body. Then there will be nj» 
distinction between Parames'vara and the jiva who is 
in a state of bondage. Thus sinbe nothing seryes to 
distinguish the one from ihe other, it cannot be 
proved, on the theory of Parames'vara’s being inti- 
mately associated with the universe, that He is by 
nature free from ail evil. 

Siddhanta . — There is no incongruity whatever. A 
distinction can be made between Jfva and Parmes'- 
vara inasmuch as His form is free from all taint 
and blessed in every way. One becomes subject to 
evil not because one is embodied, but because 
one is subject to the control of another. For 
example, in the human world, the king who is au 
embodied being is not subject to punishment con- 
sequent upon the disobedience of his own command, 
simply because he is not subject to the control of 
another. Thus He is not an eDjoyer in the same way 
that the other is. The independence of Is'vara and 
the dependence of Jiva are self-evident, as the S'ruti 
says : 

“ Knowing and unknowing are the two, the power- 
ful and the powerless.”* 

Heuce no absence of a distinction between Parames 
vara who is independent and Jiva who is a dependent 
being though they are alike embodied. 



Adhlkararva— 7 

Although a distinction can be made between 
jiva and Parames'vara ou account of tlieiy mutually 
opposed attributes of independence and dependence 
and the like, still, it uiay be shewn that, aa cause and 
effect, they are one, not distinct from each other. 

They are net distinct, because ef the ward 'creation’ 
and so on- (ai. i- 16 ) 

A doubt arises here as to whether it is reasonable 
or not to maintain that Brahmau and tlie universe, 
the cause arrd the effect, are not distinct,’ as thn 
S'rutis declare in ime voice. This doubt arises because 
they are marked off from each other by the mutually 
opposed attributes of sentiency and insentiency. 

■* «S* vctu. L*j>. 1 
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1 PArwipafcoba can their unity he explained! 

In the preceding ad h ikamna, Paratnes'vara and jiva 
Wee been distinguished from each other, the one 
be tag poewwaed of teaniecieece eto., the other being 
ignorant and anbjeet to ea}«ynieut and aufferrog A* 
to the insentient beings, they being of a qwite differ- 
ent oatnre, there ia no shadow of reason to hold that 
it is not distinct freon Brahman. The fact of theif 
being related to each other as cause and effect cannot 
peers that they are met distinct from each other ; for 
we hold that the cow-dong and the scorpion are dis- 
tiact from each other notwithstanding that they are 
related as ctutse and effect. Even in the case of clay 
and the pot, wp find that they are quite distinct from 
each other because they a>e foupd in experience to serve 
quite distinct purposes, and so on. Or thus : if the 
cause and the effect are quite identical, the universe 
and Brahman must be quite homogeneous, so that we 
should not experience any distiction among things, 
such as we daily make between an act, its agent, and 
the object sought to be attained. 

As against the foregoing we hold as follows : The 

universe, as an effect, is not distinct from Brahman, its 
cause. — How do you know it? — From the word 
'creation,’ and so on, in the following passages : 

“ A creation by speech is change as well mb name; 

what ia railed olay is alone real.”* 

“ Existent alone, my dear, this at first was, one 

only without a second 

It willed ‘ may I be many, and be produced.' 

All this is ensouled by It ; That is real ; 

That is Atman ; That thou art, O S'vetaketu."f 
“The whole being, the variegated world, what 
has become in many forms, and what is becoming, 
all this is Rudra-t 

As to the contention that tlie relation of cause and 
effect cannot prove unity, the Sutrakara savs . 

Anj bscause of the perception i of the cause' during the 
existence (of the effect)- (H. i- 16.1 

During the existence of tlie effect as the p.jt, we 
perceive that the very substance of clay is the pot. 
Therefore, the effect is not distinct from the cause. 
The same tbrng is taught also in the following passage: 

“ A creation by speech is change ss well as name. 
What we call clay is alone real ”§ 

* Cbhandogya Upaniehad 6 — 1. 

t Ibid. 

p llahanarayan Up. 16 
Chhi. Dp. 6-1. 

SO 



Thai is-to say, change of state as well as name 
merely enable ns to speak of a thing and to use it for 
certain actual purposes. The very snbatnee of clay, 
when assuming the form of a pot and named as ‘ pot/ 
serves certain actual purposes and enables us to speak 
of it in that form. In point of fact, the pot is real 
only as clay, so far as logical proof is concerned ; for 
apart from clay, we find that no pot exists. Or, the 
above passage may be explained as follows : The 

effect, namely the pot, exists in so far only as we 
speak of it It is the very substance of clay, and it 
is not a distinct substance, — only undergoinga change 
in state to serve certain purposes in oor actual life. 
It is because the pot is mere clay — but not a distinct 
substance — -that the term “ clay ” applied to the pot 
refers to a real substance, a substance whose existence 
can be proved by proper evidence. Because a pot is 
nothing but clay, therefore the effect is not distinct 
from the cause As to the difference in the purposes 
they serve in actual life, it can be explained as due to 
their being different states of the sftqje substances, 
while they (clay aod pot) are in fact one in substance. 
Wherefore, like clay and pot, Brahman and the uni- 
verse are one in substance, the one pervading the 
whole of the other. Hence the Puranic saying: 

“ From the S’akti down to earth, everything comes 
from the principle of S'ivft. By Him alone is it 
pervaded, as the pot etc., are pervaded by clay.” 

■ Objection) We hold that the pot is pervaded by 
clay because we cognise that the pot is mere clay. 
Not so do we cognise that this universe IS Brahman ; 
and therfore the universe cannot be said to be per- 
vaded by Brahman. 

(Answer/: We do find that Brahman as the existent 

pervades the universe, as W9 cognise that a pot exists, 
that a cloth exists, and so on everywhere. If the 
universe were not pervaded by S’iva in His aspects 
as the existent and the conscious, then how could we 
cognise that a thing exists and becomes an object w of 
consciousness, detached as it is from existence and 
consciousness ? It cannot be a reality at all Where 
fore, it may be concluded tlvat as the rot etc. are 
pervaded by clay, so this universe, as the effect, is 
pervaded by S’iva, the cause, and is one with Him. 

And became of the existence of the other- (II- 1- 17 ) 

Because the effect exists in the cause, the effect is 
not distinct fiom the cause. It is because the pot etc. 
were clay itself before, that we now perceive the pot 
etc. to be mere clay 
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(If you held that It ii sot bo) bacaua of lto balng mentioned 
u nen-wditwit, (vo i»y) no ; btcaosa It la due to o 
different eesMtlen, u oh own hy the ooqnel. by 
analogy, and by other passages (II- i- 18 ) 

(Objection .) — The effect does not exist iif the cause, 
because the S’ruti says thitt the effect was non- 
existent : 

“Nothing whatever of this (universe) existed at 
first.”* 

(Answer:) No. The universe is mentioned to have 
been non-existent because it was in a different con- 
dition, i. e. in a subtle form as opposed to its present 
gross form. — How do you know ? — Because in the 
sequel t.he S’ruti says “ Whjle non-existent, it thought 
< ma y I be.' ” Even thinking is possible only in an 
existent thing There is also an analogy pointing to 
the conclusion that the mention of the universe as 
non-existent is due only to a change of state. It is 
only iu reference to the clay's mutually opposed, but 
positive, states of being as lump, as pot, and as 
potsli red. that we say that the pot did not exist before, 
that it now exists, and that it will Dot exist at a certain 
time in the future. When we thus see how clay itself 
which exists in all these states may be spoken of as a 
pot nop-existent, it|is unnecessary to assume a etate of 
‘abhava’ or ‘'nullity,'" a different state of being 
altogether, corresponding to a pot non-existent. 
Accordingly the S'ruti says elsewhere : 

“ This, verily, existed then undifferentiated it was 
(since) differentiated in name and form.”t 

The main* conclusion may be stated as follows • At 
first Siva is pure, endued with the Paras'akti, the 
Supreme Energy inseparable from Himself, and 
composed of the sentient and the insentient existence 



in so subtle a form that they cannot be differentiated 
in name and form. Then He projects oat of- himself 
and evolves that Sakti;- which is Himself, ,.in»a groin 
form as opposed to; the a previouR*el&te,i in the font -of 
the sentient and the insentiate existence capable < of 
being differentiated in name and forint When' the 
Energy is withdrawn from manifestation. Mien takas 
filace pralaya or dissolution ; when it is mnnrifo^udL, 
creation takes place. Accordingly, the authorities say- 

“It is, verily, the Divine Being Himself. the ChidAfe- 
man who manifests the whole objective ex-i scene© 
out of Himself from within' like a yogin, by Hit 
will, withont resorting to an trp&d&a&.’ > 

That is to say, without resorting to an upad&na 
external to Himself, by Himself becoming the npad&na 
or material cause. Wherefore, the created 1 universe 
is one with the Supreme cause, S'iva, the ParaLrahmap. 

Another example is given as follows : 

And like a doth (II. 1 19.) 

Small when folded, a cloth becomes when extfendbd 
a large one, and in the form of a }iut become^ a u, effect. 
So, too. Brahman iS the cause when contracted,, ami 
when extended in form He. becomes the effect. 

And like prana and tha libs (II. 1. 90 ) 

Just ns the Vayu, one in itself, ) assumes , different 
forms as prana or upward breath and as on, acoording 
to its several activities, so, too, Bralpn^, ijj vjrtue of 
the various activities of S'akti assume^ mnnjfold form 
such as Sadasiva and so on. Wherefore it . is bat 

' •' 1 I • 1 ‘j i 

right to maintain that the nniyerse as the effect is one 
with Brahman, the cause. 

A. Mah'adsva "S'a'btbi , 1 b. a. 



* Tait Brahmans 2 — 2 — 9. 
t Bri. up. 3-4-7. 



(To be continued.) 
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Ihtroduction by the Editor. 

It is not well nndni6tood that the word 1 Upanishad ’ 
really means the same thing as the word ‘ Yoga’ 
Yoga means the sad ana required for bringing the soul 
and God in unicnC and Upanishad is also the 
teaching of the Sadana whereby man can come nearer 
and nearer God by destroying the bonds that bind him. 
The root meaniug (Upa-near, ui-quite, sad-to perish) 
is hit off to a nicety in the Famous line in Tirvvachakam, 
‘ The House of God,’ 7th Verse, Gffaripi Ajgp 

ejartgu), “ nearer and nearer to 
Thee I drew, wearing away a^orn by atom. Till I was 
One with thee.'* 

And in the passage we quote below, and in several 
others, the Upanishad is used as a synonym for yoga. 
And this derivation really explains the scope of an 
Upanishad, a misunderstanding of which has led to 
no end of confusion. The Siddlianti takes the 
Upanishad as the text book of the Yoga-pada or 
school. And the other padas are Sariya-pada, Kriya- 
pada, and Gnana-pada. And the bavana or eadana is 
peculiar to each. The bavana in the Sanya pada (Uasa- 
marga) is that of master and servant ; in the Kriya- 
pada, (Satputra- marga) that of Father and son ; in the 
Yoga-pada, (Saha-soham marga), that of friend and 
friend (or equal and equal) and in all these bavana, 
there is duality (consciousness of duality ) ; and ib the 
gnana-padn, there is no duality (consciousness of dua- 
lity). Whatever, there is complete blending as that of 
lover and loved ; though love is also the requisite in 
the other bavanas. In Yoea, the soul by lovingly 
contemplating that God aud himself are salia, equals, 
or identical, (Soham) approaches the truth nearer 
and nearer, and as its fruition, it reaches a stage 
the Sannyasa Yoga, when it can hardly recognize 
any individuality of its own {v-niirQ-til'ii) blends itself 
so well into the Bliss that it dedicates (as Arpana, 
Sivarpana) all its acts to God, then its bonds 
are sundered, and it is exalted into the Highest Bliss. 
Perhaps there is just a little consciousness as the Yogi 
passes into the gnani, and it is during this moment, 
the Yogi breaks out into that p®an of Triumph, “I am 
all »I am Brahman, the secondless” (mantras 18 to 22). 
In the preceding mantra, (17), the Yogi is actually 
practising “ Soham Bavana ” and carrying ont what 
he was taught to do by his Guru (mantra 16). 16th 
mantra is fnrther identical with 8 sutra of SivagnoDp- 



botfca, 17th mantra with 9th sutra and 18 to 22 with 10 
•sutra. And Yoga pada or Upaoitfnad stops so far ; 
and does not go further. And seeing that these 
Upanishads, almost every one of them, end with this 
" Soham ’’sloctrine, we identify * Vedanta with Yoga- 
pada, an3 distinguish it»from Siddhanta or Gnana — 
whose postulate is contained,* not iu thB Upanisbads 
but in the Agama, 1 1 sutra of Sivagnanabotha (see 
notes there under for difference between this and 10 
sutra.) And it is ooe of the principles of sonnd 
teaching, that in the various lower stages though we 
deal only with symbols (bavana) of Trnth, and 
not. with absolute Truth, the learner cannot be 
told that that is only a symbol and not the Timth, 
and he has to be taught to believe in the teacher who 
puts its forward as absolute Truth ; though a caution 
now and then is absolutely esssential, so ns not to 
lead the learner altogether astray. And it is the form 
in which the teachings of the respective Pada have 
been set forth that have misled people into mistaking 
the symbol (bavana or sadana) for the Truth. In the 
Madhwa system, the bavanu of mastef and servant 
have become petrified or dogmatic ; in Christianity, 
the sat-putra Marga, (Father-hood of God and brother 
hood of man) has become petrified (dogmatic) ; in the 
Maya-Vada, the saha (soham) Marga has become 
petrified People will care to understand the differ- 
ence we have here attempted to draw between 
the true Vedanta (not the petrified or dogmatic 
Vedanta of the Maya Vadis) who really understand 
the difference between Yoga and Gnana. Dog- 
matism has entered even among Saivas; and we have 
among them the School of Siva-Sama \adis, to Vhich 
Srikauta (the true Vedauti) belongs ; and two such 
eminent persons as Gnanapragasa Swatnigal and 
Sivagnaua Svvamigal have crosed their lancee in this 
fight- 

A genuine scholar and aspirant after Yoga like the 
late learned Editor of the Saddarshana Chintanika has 
just a fair perception of the diffemeces we have abote 
explained ; and in his Commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras, he expresses himself to the following effect. 
He points out that the main body of the sutras of Vyasa, 
and texts of Veda support and maintain the doctrine 
of the essential difference of the Human spirit and 
the Supreme spirit and -in following them, he says 
Madhwacharya and Ramanujncharya are right ; bnt 
there are other clear texts also which affirm as positively 
“That Thou art,’ ‘Tattwaro Asi,’ I am God,’’ “Ahem 
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Brahmasmi” Ac.- one for each Veda; and he says that 
the last two Acbaryas attempt no explanation of these 
texts ; whereas SaDkaracbarya simply adopts them. 
Bat Sankara does not himself explain the pre- 
vions sets of sutrss and texts. “All these four inter- 
preters find it equally easy tct graft their systems on 
the Brahma Siitra, the general style of which seems at 
first sight to admit of different interpretations. But 
all these Acharyas find it hard to offer consistent inter- 
pretation of some Sutras. Under these circumstances, 
they are compelled to over strain and to propose far- 
fetched interpretations, for making Badarayana conform 
to their doctrines-” (p. 206). He however thinks that 
this is no case for despair and that there must be con- 
sistent explanation forthcoming; and the following 
explanation he gives as his own, though the real truth 
has been with the Siddhanta School ever so long. 

“ What is to be done ? There are doubtless a few 
texts in the Veda which support Pantheistic views. 
Most, howeyer, support the Theistic principles. But 
so long as Pantheistic texts are not explained, the 
proposition that the Vedas do not teach Pantheism 
cannot be accepted. Again, the adjustment and inter- 
pretation of these proposed by the Theists cannot be 
accepted, because of their being fav-fatehed and 
forced. But we do not see how the few Pantheistic 
texts couie in the way of Theism, because we believe 
that though they be interpreted as the Pantheists do, 
yet they support Theism. How can this be ? The 
essence of the Dnalistic doctrine is adoration (bhakti). 
While engaged in adoration, the mind discovers two 
states-the one consisting in being intent upon serv- 
ing the Lord, in doing that which He approves, in 
offering to Him the best things one has, and in 
obeying His commands. Thus as good parents are to 
bo served by a child in the same manner (rod is to 
be served and worshipped by his servants. This 
kind of worship includes all t-hc nine sorts 
of adoration mentioned in the Bhagavata Purana. 
]. Exclusively listening to the praises of God, 2. exclu- 
sively singing his praises, 3. remembering and cons- 
♦gutly thinking of them, 4. falling at His feet, 5 
worshipping him, 6. His adoration, 7. exclusive de- 
votion to Him. 8. constant association with Him, U. 
laying one's sorrow or happiness before Him. But 
there is a special feature of such adoration — a feature 
not included in any of these. It is the ecstatic con- 
dition of the spirit — a coudition which can neither be 
explained nor understood without an illustration, 
’jet the reader realise the love a mother has for her 



child. A mother or her child sometimes experiences 
a state of mind — an indescribable state. That whTch 
either of them expresses can alone convey an idea of 
their feelings when they are in the ecstatic condition. 
The mother directly addresses the child thus : — '• Oh 
my piece of gold — oh, my soul, oh, my life — can 
I eat yon up ? ” Under these circumstances, the 
mother forgets that her body is different from that 
of her child which experiences the same feeling. 
Such an identity is the form if the ecstatic con- 
dition of the mind. This is a special feature of 
adoration. This sort of ecstatic identity the Yogis 
feel. Hence there are such worshippers. The life of 
Jesus Christ can be referred to in this place as 
described in (14-20) of the Gospel of John. It 
is this : “ At that day ye shall know.that I am in my 
father, and he in me, and I in yon.’’* Though a 
thorough Dualist or Dvaita, Jesu3 expressed himself 
in this way. His utterances can he easily explained 
when this ecstatic condition of mind is understood. 
Hence in the Vedas and in the Upanisads, the Pan- 
theistic doctrine of the identity of the human and 
Supreme Spirits if. enunciated is enunciated in this 
way. Again the Brahmasutra of Badarayana does 
not inculcate it.” 

And Jie states below that the Yoga is the backbone 
of the Vedanta. And it must be clearwto every body, 
that in the ordinary yoga, in ‘soham bnvana, and 
even when the perfect Yogi bursts forth into the 
peean, “ I am all,” there is tbodght, consciousness 
dualism, and it is only when this consciousness ceases, 
there is perfect Nirvana and Advaita Bliss. And so 
it is, that a true saint like Thayumanavar, says that 
Sariya, Kriya, and Yoga was enough for him, as this 
will lead to Guana; and he also shows how this wham 
sadana leads to Guana. And does not the excellence 
of the Siddhanta system consist in that it embraces all 
the four-fcld path of Sariya, Kriya, Yoga ant^ Gnana 
(•‘tf an Lonaas(y>p evn w p it p wtt it isppev eyth fitrwitits 

cot res OauBseh sthuipar and the Fonr Great 
Teachers, Appar, Sambantliar, Suodararand Manicka- 
vachaka acted out the Four Paths for our guidance 
and following, though .they were the greatest Gnanis; 
and the Siddhanti could without the least hesitation 
kneel before his maker and say, “O my master show 

• Our Christian friend showed us huiv he had noted against this 
text, the reference in PuttinaHar'* Ht/inut*. Saint Thayumanavar 
thue reverently speak* of this famous text also- 
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mercy to thy Blare. r* Jtts.Gugtd* ( n ! en 

Q*v” ; 0 my Father, my Mother,” O my Life, My 
Self, My Love,” And this Four-fold path, in what 
books do tiiey had mention end Salt exposition ? And 
in this fact of Broad Universalistn, lies the reason of 
our attitude towards all other religions and if we cri- 
ticise at 'all, it is not in any carping and fault-finding 
• spirit; bat simply because we equally accept the Kan- 
tian dictatn, that ‘‘.the greatest and perhaps the sole 
use "of all philosophy of Pure Reason is after all mostly 
negative, Bince it serves not as an organon for the 
enlargement of knowledge, bnt as a discipline for its 
delineation, and instead of discovering truth, has only 
the modest merit of preventing error;” and we have 
already pointed out how useleSfe it is to refer to one’s 
own experience, when we theorize and philosophize 
and proceed to condemn as unsound another’s doctrine 
whether it ba dualism, or nondualism, materialism or 
spiritualism. 

We began by saying that Upanishad and Yoga 
means the same thing ; and this Kaivalya Upanishad 
may be said to be the Upanishad of the Yoga School 
and it well Bets forth the nature of Dhyeyah, (God) 
Dhyatah (soul) and Dhyana or mode of contemplation, 
and the fruit of snch contemplation. And Sri 
Nilakanfcacharya quotes mantras 5 and following as 
the illustrative text under. 4-1-7 (Brahma sutvas), 
(‘ Asinnasambhnvat ’) and this upanishad will as snch 
be older than B&darayana’s sutras. This is also ranked 
as one of the Pancha Rudram, the others being 
SwetaBwatara, Atharva sikha, Atharvasiras and 
Kalagni rudram. Atharva sikha will appear in our 
next. 

KAIVALYOPANISUAD. 



1. Then A's'valayana approached Lord Parameshthi 
and addressed him thus : 

• The Tamil MahomedanB invariably use the word " t_ a «r 

when speaking of God, and The Tamil Christians, r 1 

1. Karayanu s comentary. — ‘ Paiameslitbi Brahma:, 
called because he occupies the highest place in creation. 

Saiiharanaila's coin. — Like a mother who wishes to give 
something good to her children, this s'ruti introduces the 
story of one A's valiiyana in order to instil into the mind* 
of students faith in the authenticity of Brahmavidya. 

‘ Then ’ Atha ; this is an auspicious term with which a 
treatise is begun, as a henedicton ; ‘ then ’ means after 
attaining the fourfold qualifications (Sadanachatnshtaya) 
wh : ih are Sine qua non for initiation into the Ved&oti. 
Sastrus. ‘ A's'valayana’ is the Ach&ryft of the Rig- veda. 
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2. " Please teach me, O Lord, that Brahmavidyfr 
which is tbe highest of (sciences), which is always 
practised by the wise, and is concealed, knowing 
which the learned soon get rid of all sins and r ea c h 
tbe Person who is beytmd (Param). 

3. To him the Pit&mahfi. replied : 

4. It is by the unity of faith, (sraddha) devotion 
(bhakti) and meditation (Dhyana Yoga) that thon 
knowest. Not by Karma, nor by progeny, nor by 
wealth ; hut by renunciation, (tyaga), some attained 
immortality. 

5. That which is dwelling in the cave the 
supreme Akasa and is radiant, that the Yatis enter 
who are possessed of a firm conviction resulting from 
a knowledge of the Vedanta and whose minds are 

2. San — ‘ Lord BhagavAn ; one who possesses Ai»h~ 
loaryam, Viryam , Yusas, Sri, Gnanani, Vairagyam. ‘Brahma- 
vidya’ : Brahman is beyond time and space, and is not 
attached to things of the world. It is beyond argument 
and illustration. ‘ VidyA: science which develops Buddhi, 
the cause of the direct realization of Brahman. ‘ The wise’ 
are those that do not identify their selves with their bodies 
— those that are free from Dchatma abhimana. They 
always practise Brahmavidya ; ever retain it in their^ 
hearts. ■ Concealed’ A'tman existB in all beings, and . 
yet is veiled from the creatures by Avidya. 

‘ All sins’ : the effects of ignorance aud impressions of past 
karma. Ignorance and Sams&ra are the sources of 
misery and all pains. ‘ Beyond Para ’ : Par a is tljB 
unmanifeeted cause of the universe. Brahman is even 
beyond that Para. 

3. S'ati . — ‘ To him ’ to the stndent who is athirst to 
be initiated in Brahmavidya ; here it is A's'valayana. ‘ Pi- 
ti-maha ’ grandfather : Braraa the lotus-seated, is so called 
because he is tha father of Daksha and other RrajapaV's 
who are the progenitors of the human race. 

4. San. — ‘Meditation’ continuous flow of particular 
thoughts uninterrupted by extraneous or contrary one3. 

* Karma * : actions enjoined in s ruti ,(thc ^ edas) aud in 
the Smritis (Dharma Sastras). ‘Wealth ^ possessions 
either celestial or terrestrial. * f*y renunciation by 
giving np all actions whether ordained by S'ruti o. ty 
Sroriti ; by rising above Karma to the Psroniaharnsa stage 
which is the higSiest order of Sannyasa. ‘ Some some 
Mahatmas versed in the traditional lore. 

‘ Go first, to the world of Brahma’ notwithstanding 
their qualifications to attain Brahman itself, supposing 
they do not reach Brahman while in this laidy, they go 
first to the plane of manifested Brohma ('Kd-ya Brahma) 
atd remain there till tbe end of that Kalpa and then 
reach Supreme Brahman. 
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■ purified by Sanpiyeea-yoga. All these gb to the world 
of Brahma (Supreme Being) at the end of Para’s life 
and they are libe rated from all the bonds and|become 
immortal. 

6. Retired to a lonly place, seated (there) in a 
comfortable posture, pure, with his neck, head and 
trank erect; 

7. Observing Atyasrama-Vrata, with all his senses 
under restraint, prostrating himself with devotion (in 
reverence) to his Guru, directing his attention to the 
lotus of his heart which is devoid of passion and 
highly pare ; (thus) is the self-effulgent (centred) 
without sorrow. 

8. (Who isi unthinkable and unmanifested; 
(whose) forms are infinite ; who is (S'iva) peaceful, 
immortal and all-pervading, and who is the cause (of 
all) ; and, who has do beginning, nor middle nor end; 
who is one and omnipresent ; who is chit and Ananda; 
who is without forms and wonderful. 

9. Urna's spouse, (Umasahaya) the supreme Lord 
(Parameshwara) who is powerful (Prahbu) ; the three- 
eyed and beneficent Nilakantha ; by meditation, a 
Muni reaches Him who is the origin of all beings, the 
witness of all and passes beyond Tamas. 

10. He is Brahma, He is S'iva, He is Indra, He is 
imperishable, supreme and self-luminous. He is 
Himself Vishnu. He is PrAna, He is Kalagni, He is 
the moon. 

11. He is all, — what is past and what is to pass, 
and eternal Knowing Him one crosses death. There 
is no other path to liberation. 

12. He who sees the Supreme being (as residing) 
in all beings, and all beings in the Supreme reaches 
the supreme Brahman. There is no other method 
(than the above). 

13 With the soul for Arani (a wood) and Pranava 
for the churning rod, by the continual churning of 
knowledge, the wise sunder the noose. 

14. 'It is He,’* (Jivatmaand not the Supreme soul) 
with his self bewildered by Maya, that takes hold of 

8 S'an . — ‘ s'iva’ the form of bcncfic&nce. 1 Peaceful, 
devoid of the fault of AvidyS. 

14. S’an. — ‘ It i9 He’: although unattached to worldly 
objects, it is He (Jivatma) and none but Him. ‘ Maya 1 
Avidya, possessing the two-frld functions of A’varana 
(veiling) and Vikshepa (producing modifications of mind). 
* Enjoys ’ feelB pleasure and pain. 

-• Oor sastry ami those whom he follows would tale this ‘He’ 
as identical with th supreme Soul ; but how they could reconcile 
Brahman who gets his senses bewildered by mays, ( 1 dsrgged and 



a body and does everything ; and it is he that enjoys 
the diverse objects, womeD, food, drink, &c., — in the 
waking condition. 

15. In the dreaming condition, the state in which 
everything is created by his own Maya, the same Jiva 
enjoys pleasure and pain. During sleep when every- 
thing is immersed in sushupti, he (the Soul) fs blissful 
being overpowered by Tamas. , 

1(£ The same Jiva again returns to the dreaming 
state (from sushupti) as he is entangled in his previ- 
ous actions, and then to the waking state. 

Jiva thus plays in the three cities (bodies) from 
which originated all these diverse things. 

17. He is the support, is Bliss itself, the fountain- 
head of knowledge, in whom the three cities are 

. jj 

constrained ’ a9 rhe Gita puts it) it is difficult to oonten-**. But it 
i6 more reasonable to hold that the mnnti-.t above lutviua how 

the wise man sundered his noose, the next in antra and ...uitras 15 
and 16 should proceed to describe the nature of mail and his bond. 
Mantra 17 Bhows whence the material bodies evolve and resolve and 
the next mantra prescribes the Tutratnasi Sadana or Havana, 19th 
mantra, the "Palan of following the sadana, and the following 
mantras the condition of the freed soul, who could say like Varna- 
deva, I am all, which is interpreted by Sri Nilakanta as follows. 
“ Or thuB : When, by the contemplation of the harmonious nature 
of Brahman and A'tman brought about by Vedantic knowledge, 
Vamadeva attained to the state of Brahman and was freed from 
all the imaginary limitations due to the identifying of himself with 
the human body and so on, and his mighty ego expanded so as to 
embrace the whole universe, he saw that he ’jaB present every- 
where and accordingly .spoke of himself as one with the whole uni- 
verse including Manu and Siirya. So, it may be concluded, it was 
in the case of Indra. In the passage “ I c-mPr&na, the conscious 
Atman,”* PrAna refers to Para-Brahman, inasmuch as He, blissful 
by nature, is the cause of all life, as said in the a'ruti 44 PrAna is the 
conscious self, the Bliss, undecaying and immortal.” Accordingly 
it is from the standpoint of Brahman that Indra tanght “ I am 
Brahman,” 44 Me do thou worship *' So, too, Krishna taught to 
Arjuna, and so several others.” 

15. S'an. — ‘Dreaming condition’ the svapna state 
when all the senses retire. In the waking state the senses 
perceive the external objects, while in dream Jiva himself 
creates tlitr objects hy his own Maya, in his own mind. 
‘Sleep’: in sushupti i. e., during sound sleep Jiva per- 
ceivef nothing — neither the external objects cf the world 
as m jakrata nor the creations cf his awn mind as in 
svapna. The difference between Sushupti and Moksha is 
in the former he is veiled by Avidya, while in Moksha 
there is no such impediment. 

16. S'an.—' Three cities’ gross, subtle and causal 
(here ajnana) bodies. 

17. Kara and S'an. — ‘The support' the Turiya or the 
fourth state is here referred to. ‘ From Him’ from-the 
Turiya, the seer of Buddbi. Prana energy ; Kriyasakti. 
‘ Manas’ ; stands for Juauaeakti. 
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merged. From Him originate Prana, Manna and all 
the senses, ether air, light, water and earth which is 
the snpporter of a) 1 

18 . That which fls Supreme Brahman, the sonl of 
ail, the support of everything ; (that which is) great, 
■abtler than the subtlest, and eternal is) indeed your- 
self, (sold) and yourself (soul) is that Supreme son], 

19 That which appears as the universe consisting 
of waking, dreaming and sleeping states, Ac — recog- 
nizing it to be (in the light of) ‘ I am Brahman ’ one is 
freed from all bondages. 

20. Object of enjoyment, enjoyer, and enjoyment 
in the three states, — from these 1 am different ; (I ami 
the witness, Concionsness ; a6d I am Sadas'iva. 

21. In Me everything originated; in Me every- 
thing established ; and in Me everything merges. 
That non-dnal Brahman am I. 

22. I am subtler than the subtle, likewise big ; I 
am the various worlds; I am the ancient, the Spirit, 
the Lord ; I am golden, I am S'iva. 

23. I am without hands and without feet, and 
possess unthinkable energies. Without eyes I see, 
without ears hear. (Everything) I know distinctly. 
Independent of me there is no knower. Ever I am 
Concionsness. 

24. It is 1)y the many Vedas that I am to be 
known. I am the author of the Vedas and I alone 
knowthem. To Me there is neither PuDya (merit) nor 
Papa (demerit), neither impermanency nor birth ; nor 
do I have body, senses and mind. 

25. “Ho Earth and Water to me, no Fire, no Wind ; 
nor ether. Thns knowing the nature of Pararoat- 
man who resides in tlm cavity, who is without parts 
and non-dual, who is the witness of (all) and is above 
Sat and >.sat — (such knowledge) leads one to pure 
Paramatman. 

26. He who reads the S'ar.arndriya become puri- 
fied from fire, from spirituous liquors and from Brah- 
manicido ; becomes purified from all sins committed 
intentionally or otherwise. By (reading) this he takes 
rest in S'iva. He who has naeo above the A's'rama 
(rules) should read always,— or (at least) once. By 

26. ‘San. — 1 Satarudriya’ is a chapter in Y ajur- \ eda in 
praise of Siva. * Purified from fire ’.'by repeating this he 
voll attain all the virtues which result from a performance 
of Vedic and Smarta ceremonies (relating to the sacrificial 



(reading) this, knowledge is got which is the cause of 
‘the destruction of the ocean of Sams'ara. Therefore 
knowing Him thus, the result Kaivalya is attained, 
Kaivalya is attained. 

THUS ENDS “KAIVALYOPANISUAd” IK THE ATHARVA- VEDA. 

R. Awantha Krishna Sastry. 



Notes by the Editor, 

1. The meaning of Atha, is clearly brought out, as 
gainst the foregoing interpretation by another Upanishad 
which we quote below. (Svetaswatara. VI.) 

22. “ Tli is highest mystery in the Vedanta, delivered in 
a former age should not be given to one whose pafsions 
have not beeu subdued, nor to one who is not a son, or 
who is not a pupil. 

23. If these truths have been told to a high minded 
man, who feels the highest devotion (Bhakti)for God, and 
for his Guru, as for God, then they will shine forth, then 
they will shine forth indeed." 

Bagavan. Haradattn says in his Sruti Sukti mala, that 
Bagavan is properly the appellation of The One true 
God (Siva), and it is applied to all those also who have 
attained to the knowledge of the One. The following verse 
from Kalika Icandam of Skanda Pur ana speaks of Brahma 
and others as having reached the the Atymrrama Diksha. 

Pasn Pasa Vimokshaya sirnanthn mnnibih Pnra 
Vishauna Br&bmana Devahr Markandeya Dha- 
thichina.”l 

2. Parafparnui. Same as Paraparam very 

familiarly used in Tamil. The first Para, in addition Yo 
the meanftig noted above also means, Miranyagarba, 
atma (soul), and what is superior to these, Vishnu. Vide 
Saiva Bbahya I. 3-12. 

See also. Mantra 7 rh VI. Svetaswatara, where the 
fall force of His Transcendal character is brought out. 

° V „ 

“lam Isvaranam Paramam Maheshwaram tarn T)cva- 
tanam Paramamoha Daivatam 

Patim Patinam Paramam Parastat Vidania Deram. 
Buvanesham cdiam ” 

Parasha is this Highest Lord and God anil master 

• • 

that is spoken in the above mantra that is meant here, 
and not the soul nor a Saguna Bralim ( Lower self) (a 
common fallacy). 

Rudra is caHt-d Purusha. vide. 

Taitiria Malta Karayimipanishad. 13-2. 

“ Purushovai Hudraha." 

“ Tat Purnshaya Vidmabe. ibid. 3-2. 

The same Upanishad speaks of this Purusha as ‘ Dark 
and Golden, hued ’ Umasahaya’ “ Purosham Krishna 
Pingalam." 12-1. 
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la* is called Purusha in the following Mantra ■»* this 
very Keivalyopaoihsad. 

“ Por^danAhaiD PumshAham Jenin.” 20. 

Katha npanishud speaks of this Isa and ‘Pnrnshn in 
4tb Valli. 12 mantra. 

“Angnshtamatraha Prrusho madhya atmani thistati. 

Isano bhuthabavyasya na tato Vijugnp-Tatheyeh. 

This Isa and Purusha seated in the middle of (inside of) 
the atma (soul) can never be identified with the * Saguna 
God. 

This Rndra is the Highest Brahm and not a 1 Saguna 
Brahe), Rudra’ will be evident from comparing the follow- 
ing mantras. 

“ iskameva Rudra nadvitiyaya thastheh." (Swetas 3-2. 
Atharva siras. 5.) 

“ Ekamevadritiyam Brahma ” (Chandog VI 2-1.) 

** Sarvam Kslvitam Braftwia ” (Chandog. 3-14-1.) 

“ Sarvo byesha Rndraha ” (Mahanar. 13-2.) 

‘Reach.’ This mode of reaching God is thus described 
in Sivagaimir 

“Sivarka Sakti diditya satnasli kritachit drisa, Sivam 
Se.ktiadibi.ssartam _ Paschyatyat ma gatbavritih.” 

“ Siva Surya and Salrtt light, lighting up the eye of 
wisdom, Siva with his sakti is perceived by the atma (soul) 
his darkness removed,” 

Here Siva is sun, and His sakti is sun’s light and with 
this explanation, see bow the following mantra in Prasna 
IV. 5. seems to be the very text • repoduced in the Agama 
verse cited above. 

“ Again, he who meditates with this syllable Aum of 
three matras on the P mania Purusha , he comes to light 
(Tejas) and the Sun. And as a snake is freed from his 

skin, so is be freed from evil he learns to see the 

all-pervading, the Highest Person (Panama Purusha"): 

ltrahmaiidya is the DaharaVidya or npasana taught 
in Chandogya, Taitriya, Brihad aranyaka, and in this 
upanisliad. In this, the Gnana Yogi contemplates the 
supreme Being as dwelling in the P&rama Akasa in the 
cave of hi.s heart. 

A. Sraddlm and Bhakti. Srnddha matures into Bhakti. 
This in Love of God a: 1 the 'causeless, the incomparable, 
Gnamvkriyasorupi, the Highest and the Snpreiuest and the 
Holiest, the One, hidden ,n all beings, all-pervading, the 
Soul of souls 1 the spectator and supporter, the Nii'guna 
Being, the Immaculate the Kternal, the Supreme In- 
telligence, Self-luminous, the Creator and Preserver, and 
Dispenser of Happiness and the Refuge of all. 

Phyanayogu . There is just a little shade of difference 
between the two words ; Dhyana when it mat ire* is called 
Toga. The contemplation is Dhyana or Yoga, the Being 



contemplated is Dbyeyam. The person oontecnjAsttap 5m 
called Dhyata. 

The Dhyeyam is Sivam. “ Siva elto Dhyeya. Sarvam 
anyat Parithyajya," saya the Ai'narvaeikha. As each 
He is called the Yogi of Yogis and the Bwetaawkta** 
calls Him the ‘ Maharishi' : As in Yoga, the Bavana k 
that of a friend, or equal ‘ soham’ Silva is usually 
symbolized as a Yogi, with braided hair, Ac. and the 
Rig-Veda calls him 1 Kapardin.’ The Dhyana Yoga 
mentioned here is the Atyasrama Y ogo. The two lower 
kinds of yoga are Sankhya Yoga or Nirgnna Yoga and 
Bhoudika Yoga or Saguna Yoga. 

“Says Kurina Purana (2 ohap 3 page). 

Yogicha trividho gneyo Baudikas Sankhya evacha. 

Tritiyotyasrami Prokto yoga muttamam asratab. 

Pratbama Bavana purve Sankhyethvakshara Bavana. 

Tritiya Cliantimaprokta Bavana ParameBWari.” 

“The yogis are of 3 kinds, Baudika yogi, Sankhya yogi 
and the most excellent Atyasrama yogi. The first Bavana 
is in Sagnna ; the second Bavana dwells on the Akshara 
(Nirguna) and the 3rd Bavana dwells on the Paramesvara. 
(The supreme God).” 

Says Kurma Purana (Purvu cnap 1) 

“Tell me O, Brahma (Vishna or Karma) abont the 3 
kinds of Bhav&na which are worth speaking abont ” ? 

“ One k ; nd relates to myself (Sagnna Bhavana). The 
second relates Avyaktam (Nirguna Bava r .a). The third 
relates to Brahman, which is beyond the Gnnas (Brahmi 
Bhavana or Atyasrama yoga). Let the wise man practise 
one of these kinds of Bavana, the weak minded can follow 
the first named Saguna Bavana.” This Snguna Bavana 
chiefly relates to the worship of the Trinity, Brahma 
Vishnu and Rudra for the same Parana says in its last 
chapter. 

“ Atrapi Asaktota Haram Vishnnm Brahmanam 
Archiyeth.” 

Nirguna Bavana is defined in the followijg verse of 
the Same Parana (Purva. 1 chap.) 

“ Beyond the Tamaa (mulaprakriti) the Jyoti, the 
Akshara Satchida-nanda,the Avyakta, H igher than Pan>m, 
Parat.atva is the Brahman. Greatness is its esseuce. The 
world is produced from It as effeci. While it is the 
cause of all, the Pure, and Avyukta (unmanifest), Thie 
In-Dweller in everybeing, this Paramesvara is myself; 
creation and preservation, and resolution all proceed 
from me. So learning the trnth, let him pi actice Karma 
Yoga.” This Karma Yoga or Sankhya Yoga, it will be 
observed is precisely the Bavana of Mayavadis ; and 
the author of Siddantalesa Sanghiuha establishes ; t« 
identity, ridc.Gitn. V 2. where this Karma yoga is exalted 
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above mere Sannyasa lad the tilled -verse explains the 
practical identity of Sanlchya Toga and Kama Toga. 

The third kind is higher than these, and the Parana 
says. (Karma. Pilrva. 1 chap.) 

“ Leaving -the 1 ® to of -child oen and other desires, relin- 
quishing all karma, and becoming fall of great- vairagya 
seeing -God ( Paramata) in his own nouil (A-tma) and all 
the worlds, in the Self .of -himself, the Yogi attains to the 
Highest Bhavanu called Brahmi Bhavans, which is at- 
tained after and though Akali&ra Bhavans ( Ary ale ta or 
Nirguna) and sees the One.” This is the Highest Toga 
spoken of in verses 6 and 7 of 5 chapter of Gita as 
Parama Sannyasa Yoga as distinguished from the Jfoga 
spoken of in verses 2 to cf. Sannyasa Toga ..r.ntra 
7 below. This of course is what this very sruti speaks 
of in mantra nnder comment. ^ 

Kailasa samliita (10-126), defines Atina (Paramatma). 

{J knit a nyanii Visccuyn narvaujit Kriyataiiialuim. 

Sicantantriyam tat mrrtbha vnyafla uaafma parikirtitah. 

“Cliaitanyam is what knows nil anil produces all. That 
is called Atma in whom this Cbaitanyaiu is iulteivul 

This Chaitanya and A tmU are i espectively called Pragjua 
and Brahma in tlic Malm Yakya. 

“ Pragjnanara Brahma” (Aitai 5. 3.) 

This Paraniatma or Brahman is fuutlierktetined by the 
same samliita (10. 134) as 

“ Siva sakti “tunayogah Paramatmeti nischitam” 

“ Siva and Sakti in anion is Paramitma without doilbt.*’ 

This cliaitanyam or salfti is the Para Sakti or Dcvatma 
Sakti (Swetas. 1-3) or Uma (Kena. 3-12.) which is in 
eternal snmavaya or thadatmya Samliiuitliu with the 
supreme God like fire and beat, (vide texts quoted by 
Srikhanta page 20 and 30 of -this vol.) and .should not he 
confounded w ith Mitya sakti or adliyasa sakti or Anirva- 
chanya Maya. 

This Atyasrami Yogi is the Atyasranii, spoken of in 
mantra 7 below and in se.vetas Vol 21 und foi further eom- 
meut see under separate note. 

J’lii't'uti uaynui ntltihiai t i uhnyn m dwelling in the 
cave of the Supreme Akasa. 

Tliis text and tlie words helow 'Hi idpiiiularikam' refers 
to the Highest Vidya called Duliarn 3 iilya practised by 
the Atyasrama Yogi: 

The words used in this eonueutiou frequently an 1 iJnluiru, 
Gulin, Vnudarika, Uraiaujntni, [[rid, Akttm, d i/tnna. Aula*. 

The word Dahura einiply means snkshiinia or subtle or 
thp Highest- This word occurs in Clumgnyya 6-1-1 and m 
Mohanarayana 10-7 and is used in conjunction with other 
words as ‘ fJahara Pundarika* or Dirham AJtusa Dalmram 
52 



gehaAua, flaharu Vidya. Brahmapu-a is ttte htuwta# body 
And applies to the physical plane of our existence. 

Gnha (cave), livid (Eeart) and Pundarika (lotus) all 
denote tie inner mental plane* or plane* ascending up 
to Sivataf.wa or Nadatatwa. Mayavadis, according to 
Whom there are only 24 tatVras the highest of .which 
is Buddhi, accordingly identify this heart or lotus with- 
Bnddhi. But look at the beautiful way this lotus of the 
heart is described by St Meikandan (P-3. C). If the 
leal nature of the heart of the Lotus be examined, its 
stalk will be the 24 tatwas from earth to Buddhi itB 8 
petals will be I til yatatwas and Siuldha vidya, its stamens 
the 64 kalas of Iswara and Sadasiva the pistil is the Sakti 
tatwa and the seads are the 51 forms of Nadam, and the 
Anil Sakti of the Lord Siva rests on it. Therefore 
contemplate on the Sri Punchakshara. 

Akasa and Yynma are synonymous and in the following 
passages we quote they do not mean Bhuta A kasa or 
material ether. In these passages also, God is called 
Akasa, as also the person within the Akasa. The question 
arises what is the meaning of this Akasa and whether 
it is different from God himself. The commentators 
do not throw much light upon this and some mayavadia 
try to interpret it as Avyakritam or mayosakti or 
Avidya, which will make nonsense of all these 

passages. The Pui-anas themselves explain what its 
real meaning is which we also quote below. Akasa 

ns interpreted by the Parana means Chit, 'or Gnana, 
Light or Arul which is Parasnkti, Sakti of Pan. 

meshwara. The words (VuVa/.'Osa, and CVuVatnhara so 

familiar to every one will remove all doubts, if there 
should be any, as to the truth of the Pnranic interpreta- 
tion. It is the height of folly to identify this chit sakti 
with muvu Sakti. if therefore this Chit sakti (Devatma* 
I’ninsakti.) stands for Akasa, then tlie passages which 
speak of God as Akasa and us dwelling in Akasa will sot 
conflict, with each other. There can he no difference be- 
tween the sun and its light or radiance, fiieand lient much 
less between Sivam and Sakti. 

The Sruti itsulf declares why God is called Akasa, be- 
cause of its characteristic mark that it is all pervading 
and huger. that, all and everything rests in i.'. And God 
is all pervading or omnipresent because He is Chit or 
I ntelligence, and this Chit is ul /’oui'se Sakti or Parasakti 
of the supivmi- (Vide Sivugnauabotliam 2-4, and pp 14, 
:H>, to 32). 

It will also be observed that in some passages, the Akasa 
is nl one said to dwell in .lie heart or Gulin. )Y hell till* 

* S.*i. I , r,,i. -M.*\ Muller's Nnie (-■ -•!- Vol. II (L.'|iitiiis|„i,lsy No 
cridenlle T-tinl'iisi-.s I nao S.tkti if li M;t\;i :onl 1 1 r:i il 

Akuliarw or .I'.viikliMKlI syicinveiiiiisl. Tlic .liftirnliy wliicli tlie 
learneil llt.rn»r I'ceis in tri s in u a . -insislenr ex|ilajmti in ill several 
jiiWiiLVb will all Is- raiaave-l it tiiir eljilanatiali is borne in iriiaif. 
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Aka aft and Gnha unidentified respectively with Gt>d and 
chktam there is apparently no place for man, or Jiva or 
Soul, and the Mayavndis, accordingly mistakenly conclude 
that the soul (Atina) and lod (Paramatma) ave identical. 
To remove this doubt, in fact, other Srutis declare that 
“ These are the two entered into the cave (gulia), dwelling 
on t(;e Highest summit (Paramakasa or Parasakti)” 
Tait 3-1 1 . '• Two birds cling to the same tree, Isa and 
anisa" (Mandak 3-1 & Swetaa IV «.). As of these two 
one is duelling within the other, and God is the innermost 
as it were, the epithet is applied in the srutis to God ; 

and the passages like the one in Briliad III. 22 wdieie 
God is s|..Aeii of as the Alma within the Atmu and the one 
iuK;Ja(lI 12 alul la) where the wise is spoken of as 
perceiving tied within their atma, are accoidingly 
intelligible also. 

The passages we collate in this connection aie as follows. 

]_ There is this lii'ithuuipio’d and in it the palace, 
Uahara Pundarika' and in it that Uabara Antar Akasa; 
now what exists within that Daliara Akasa, that is to be 
sought for, ths 1 is to he understood (Chandog 8-1-1.) 

2. “He who is called Akasa is the revealer of all forms 
and names ” (Chandog. 8-14-1.) 

3. Manifest, near, moving in the cave (Gulia) is the 

Great Beiug (MahatPadam) In it eveiything. 

.is centred which ye know as moving breathing, and blinking, 
as Sat and Asat, as Adorable, as the Best, that is beyond 
the understanding of creatures" (Munda. 2-2-1.) 

* cf “ jy 6B> tr ld n p @ ess a uSl eo 

si U357- -i uiif? oiettrentB. 

.©•it 3 svuj u> usvpjd fci) 

“ s* ujunpic si eis O.s (jjsf eif> 0 a«G e »i'.'’ 

St. Appar’s. IJevarani. 

4. “In the Highest Golden sheath (Hiranniaya Para- 
kosha,) there is the Brahman, without passion (Nishka- 
’aai) and without parts. That is pure, that is the Li*'lit 
>f lights (Munda 21-2-!*). See also (3-1-7.) 

“There is the Akasa within the heart, and in it 
there is the Person (Purusha) consisting of Guana. Im- 
mortal. Gulden. (Kiraiimavuliu) (Taitr ar. l-ti-l). 

• >. He who known Brahman, which isSalvnm, Gnu- 
nem, Anantam, as hidden in the cave (gulia) in (he Piiranin 
Vyoniain, he enjoys all blioga, at one with the Omnis- 
cient Brahman. " (ibid 2-1-1.) see also. 2 I>-1. 

7. Who could breathe, who could breathe forth if 
that Akasa was not Bliss (Amanda). Poe he alone causes 
Bliss (Anandain) (Ibid 2-7-1). 

8 . He is wlm within the hear!, surrounded oy the 
Pranas, the Person of Light, consisting o. knowledge 
(Briliad, IV. 3-J). 



“ & ganuSanpmiaj icmpitf sip (£<—*1 
i 3 w/BQain ^ st > 

G-Jii;£»>»uj®<_J ffGtfih Guffcgrenihuaj^pi £s»uj 

JH if. (2 tu or is ryii £:ujeiiGgj)." 

9i And he 19 that great unborn Atma, who consists 
of knowledge (V'iguana) is surrounded by the Pranas,, 
the Akasa within the Hridya. In it there reposes the 
buler (Vasi) of all, the Lord (Isana) of all, the King of 
all. Brihad. 4-4-22. 

10. “ The shrine (Paramalayn) which consists of the 
Akasa in the heart, the blissful, the highest retreat, that 
is our own, that is our Goal, and that is the heat and 
brightness of the tire and the sun.” (Mait. 6-27.) 

11. “The person not larger than a thumb us the Antar 
Atma is settled always in the hoart of men (Purusha) 
(Katha 6-17). 

“ Beyond the senses there are the objects, beyond the 
objects there is the maims, beyond the in anus, there is the 
Blinddhi, beyond the Bnddhi is the Mahut, (cliittam). 

“Beyond the M„hnt, there is the Avyaktam, beyond the 
the Avyaktam is the Purusha. Beyond the Puvusba there 
is nothing-tbis is the goal, the highest road. 

“ That Atma (God) is hidden in all beings, and does not 
shine forth but it is seen by subtle seers through their 
sharp and subtle intellect,” (Katha. 3, 10 to 12). 

“ Beyond the Avyakta is the Purusha (God), the Vibliu 
(All pervading) and entirely imperceptible. Every creature 
that knows Him is liberated and obtaiv sjimmortalit v.” 
Ibid. l(j- 8 ). 

12. Maheswnri Saktirauadi Siddha Vyoniahhidanadi 
Virajativa” 

The Eternal fullness, Maheswara Sakti (Parasakti ysliines 
forth by the name of Vyoma (Akasa). — Kurma-Pur.un 

“ Yn.vya 8 a Parana adevi’JSaktir Akasa Saiijnita" 

“ Whose supreme spouse. Snkti, is called Akasa (ibid.) 

13. \\ liv is It called Surm 1 i/npi (all pervading) '( It is 
called so bacause like glieejdulfusing .and soaking itself 
through and through the 1‘iuth, (milk or oilseed). It per- 
vades every created thing through and through as warp and 
woof (Atliurvii Situs- <>,j 

Erahmaloka — is the Highest Brahman's place. Here th.» 
text ( 1 ait 2. 1 . Dalread v quoted, und the texts herein below 
ipioted have to he considered. 

1 . lie who behaves tlnisjall^liis life reaches the in aid 
f’J Brahman, and does not return, yea he does not return. 
(Chandog K. lb, 1 .) 

lu what the a ave ft the^ worlds of Pmjapati woven. 

‘ In th.-? Irorlds if JtralnnatK O Oargi’ lie replied. 

4 ‘ In what then are the irorlil* of f {nth man woven like 
warp and woof.” 
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Yt^oanAeja said * O Gargi, do not ask too macb, 
lest thy bead should fall off. Thou askest too mnch of a 
Deity, about which we are not to ask too much, do not ask 
too much, 0 Gargi.’ After that Gargi Vachaknavi held 
lier peace." (Brihad 3. 6. 1.) 

3, “ One hundred times that bliss of Prajapati is one 

measure of tbe Bliss of Brahman ; aod likewise of a great 
sage who is free from desires. (Tait 2. 8. 4.) 

“ He who knows that (Brahmi) Upanishad (Yoga), 
and has shaken ofF ah evil, stands in the endless inconqn- 
i-able world of Heaven (svarkaloga) Yea in tlic world of 
Heaven (swarkaloha). (Ttena. 4-9.) 

Now that serene being, which alter having risen 
from oat this earthly body, and having reached the 
Highest Light f Paranjroti, Pan/sakti) appears in God’s 
true Form.” (Chan. 8. 3. 4.) 

ti. “ Bat he who lias understanding for his charioteer, 
and who holds the reins of the mind, he leaches the end 
of the (6) Adhtrat and that is the Padnm beyond that of 
Vishnu.” t.Katha. 3. 9.) 

“Gneyam Vishnupada durtvam Divyam Sivapadam 
.1 agat.” 

'• Jfl^LDUJler L/V WplipiD 

jii £> p C aQiupot (fyiusGeu 
i err lc Qirrd&evr < — *&'© — 0 
lS - of? u nu ir svevGtr •" 

"Beyond the known Vislinnpadam, let the world per- 
ceive the Blight Sivu Puili" (Sivadharmottava). 

8. Out tit «r <iLOir<_/£®(g5 QfetmiULtprtioujiiuira. 

lSot mi^iaif ^tsmuunQer rr® L&Qiip fSmeaSarp 

errgp/ia/Q 3fiupt££asr d» j GgpiaoJ pp 
u as 1 /if ly u i if • l j iSSajnirutr GssenepnGsai m 

9. “ pans LCj£uj g’tytO-uj a-iki&B {ayiiGuif a>p 

pmmdp-uj 1 nifVjin uintfVuusi'ii 

10. ” a/s em cf Q&Jtf bUn ton luuu^i— tut Of! Gm.” 

It 'p*sfrru~ififtru.a.r Gau0 bs to jv sv tsp u — *0 ff u n Goi.” 

11. “ men iii£ or. fdsj Hints' rrn tssripG* ri/ipifi 

l§60U Snap if? Sol/ ’ya s if 

12. “ Pavatparatavo Brahma. Tatpnratparoto, Haris 
Tatparat paratror Isa. 

Wbat is beyond everything is Brahma, | what is 
beyond Him is Haii. What is beyond Him is Isa” (Sarbo- 
panishad and Siva Sati kalpa Upanishad.) 

from the foregoing passages it will be clear that tbe 
words Brahinaloka ’ and ‘ Swnrakaloka .used in the 
Aryan and Tamil Vedas mean not t lie lower worlds (to be 
obtained by Saguna and Nirguna Bavtuia, but, the High- 
est state to be obtained by the Atiyasrami Mukta by 
liraiiiui Jinyj.nu) or Yoga. It is . of course, by a figure 



that it ia culled HraHmkloka or Swarakaloka or, SUyjloka 
or Kailaea, and Should' 1 not 'be confounded by the mere 
resemblance of names into the lower ones from which" of 
course there is retnitp. Jt is this Bppthma Loka or Sivu 
loka, attaining which, there ib no refprn, there ip no return, 
says Jhe sntrakaru. Fpr further cooment see SrikUnta 
Bhjshya on the very, last Sntra. 

Sannyasa Yoga as'against Sankarananda’s interpre- 
tation see the truer definition contained in Gita 9-27 and 28. 

. ! 

27. Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest what- 
ever tbon afferest, whatever thori givest, in whatever 
austerity thou engagest, do it ns an offering (Arpana 
.Jl/iriiuterin) to rue. 

28. Thus shall thou be liberated from the Karma Bhanda 
of (*ood and evil results ; equipped in tnind with Sannyasa- 
Ynga and liberated, thbu shalt come 'to me. 

Chap 18-2 also defines sannyasa and tyaga. 

“ Sages understand by sannyasa, the renouncement of 
Kamya works ; the learned declare the abandonment of 
ihe fruits of al| works to be tyaga.” 

The word Arpananr is a very important and technical 
word and in the combination, as ‘sivarpanam’ 1 £■»*» lu^w' 
is more pregnant of meaning. All acts have to be dedicated 
to God and in this suceiy ia possible (his liberation. This 
the highest condition the seer has to rise to, it iB, that is 
enunciated in 10 Splra of sivagnanabotha. 
jtaiGeeriteQer ajti&njaiisQtrf) 

OSiOlS JRJtSoP^n® 

tAiVtnrraiuj parQ^lt) tuaidliaii^lasQ p.” 

“ Sufirasanastha The Sugcusana is one of 64 postoree^rr 
seats assumed by the Yogi, and it is defined in Talvaprakata. 
That Asana is an essential of the Yogi, is insited on iu 
Vedanta Sutras. IV 1-7. and Sri Nilakanta quotes in 
his Bhashva this very passoge from Xaivalya Up. in illu- 
stration — Sankara quotes no sruti on which this Sutra is 
based — which would certainly make the date of Kaivalya 
far older thao the Vedanta Sntras 

Of'ntrnlliug tite senses. — The yogi must first accomplish 
this control before all things. The senses are usually 
compared to wild and tamed horses. Vide Katha IU 3 
and 4 and Siva Gita, 12. 21. 

(InrubliakU . — The folluwing passage in Vayu samh.ta 
(uttara. 13. 20 to 30) sets forth fully the importance and 
efficacy of Guru Bakti. As one by the society of the 
wicked becomes a sinner, so one becomes purified by the 
society of his gum. As gold is freed of its dirt by fire, 
so does the guru cleanse him of his sin. As the ghee-pot 
near the fire melts away so does one’s sin melt away at 
.tbe approach of his guru.. As fire bums away wood, bo 
does the Joyous guru buru,nway in a momen* one's sins. 





WOt SMtotM* wtol'pp. 8*. 

Be h 9m*. Thi* Sn* is not to W c«— founded with 
«■« spoke* at aa the highest in the pwtfg { esnbis. 
&rm Ufce.Ykbteati at the wm/atma 8hs,M B ui es , YWha n. 
hiis ■■! itowi See the-dtomaewo au theae pa«a- 

gm to hi kaate jBhwshya p. 50 To 1 IL S. Deepika. 

Ha — u <wJ to ail hangs ead-afl-betoga to -Gwd. 

Thi. «*en wry frequently in tk npenishads and has 
to he esnMIy understood. This is m part of the Dslnn 
r Bmssi The seals end the worlds constituting 
toe 'Ctotouekeed Aefeetana Prapudu constitute as it were 
God’s body : God is the very life of this universe : in which 
figure of course, God is described ns seated in the inmost 
rutiwi of the heartnnd soul not bigger than a thumb, the 
“ Dahara Akasa” ; hat the yogi is at the same time to 
uaaito that that his nulhaw is no sumBnees ; He is 
imiali and o uts ide of «&. He is inside and outside of this 
a^M of ones. His greatness passes h e y e u d the sdtor and 
defier systems, aafl aiB inna of vodds like these. As it is 
we have fiuq a ua it y token objection ts people, ton and 
■women) who to the (mu — t dgf affect Yoga Sadaaa speak- 
ing always of Gad, of the At— an, as dwelling »»Mi» them, 
as though their own pm m—ilitj is the utmost limit of 
God’a nature and as though Gad is not outside them and 
Hum worlds the following-tent have to be considered in 
this connection. Chaadag, & 14 3 and 8. 1. 3. Brihad. 
3L 7. 22 and 3. 7 3. 

"Vayu Sam hits : IL Scb. 12. 13. “ This Great world of 

Sat and Asat form the body of Phraneshti (God). As 
Sivn is the Lord of the Sat and Asat He is called Satamt 
Pathi Sivagnana Stddbi. 8 Sutra £)«£— Ac, 

ATYAS'RAMAM. 

This is a technical word and should. not be literally in- 
terpreted to —a" anything The word only occurs 
in one other Upatosh-d bat man frequently in the Pur—s 
and Samhitos where its meaoining is set forth. The fol- 
lowing are the illustrative passages. It will he observed 
that the same Asrama or V rata is denoted by different 
names by people of different Sukhas. 

L Swetaswataru punished 0 31 

ta 

Tapwh Probhava’dde'va pr aaa daoheha Brahmaha 
swu'teav.ataroethha Vid— an 
AfyasrasuMyek param pavitra— provochn samyak 
fflshi Saagha jushtam. 





2. — — ■*- — UddhuTanam tripundraneba gnman- 

gtowena sa'danam 

Amanati muni sreshtath awe'ta'swataa& — ‘-Vrto 
Ayam Atya'rrau to dhanno yaih sama'chazito meda.' 
Testa' m evw sivajjnanam s*— re'zas chheda karaf 



Uddhnlam tripiradaramcba papopusa m » n t tay u* 
aman anti monisre'shta' atharva simsi -.thhifa'h. 

“ Besmearing the holy ashes is regarded as an emblem 
and guana Sailan.i hy the chief Munis of the Sweta- 
swatara Sakha: This Alijn*r"-mn Jihanna. lovingly 

followed will induce SiriUnajui and destroy *i manra. This 
besmearing the holy ashes will free the Patm (soul) of his 
Pm» (darknese). So also do they regard, the Chief m rutin 
ofthe Atharva sirae sakha.” 

3. I Synonyms of tyasramam) — Suta-samhita — Sar- 

van’goddh olanam Y at tat Vratam Proktam. 

maneeahibhih. 

Etat Veda Sire Tishta'h Pralioh Pasnpatam mane 

Ke'chit Sire vratam Prahnh Ke'chit At>/a n-amim 
viduh. 

Ke'chit that vratam ityu'chuh Ke'chit Sa'mbhavam. 
aiswaram. 

Asya vrauisya rniihat my sun agamanteslia sama- 
chitam. 

Tile Tnttnm of besmearing the whole body with holy 
ashes, praised by people is called by Pa» wpa/om, sages 
following the dMiimninm some -•♦ages (belonging to 
Mundakopaninhad sakha) call it sirovratam : some sages 
( belonging to Swetaswatasa sakiia and Kaivalya sakha) 
call it Atyasrama : some call St Pi^fUjn : some call it 
Sitntbavum 1 belonging to Sakiutot Kaluijini nuli’opautMfauD; 
some ( belonging to Taitbriya sakha) call it AintrrmntL 
(Bhiiti) The greatness, of this brain is well set t’orti* in 
the agamas 

4. Sutasamhita — 

Atvasramibhyeh Sun'te'bliv Vaktavvaiu Bra/iut. 
crilawiui 

1 na prasanto ys^datavyamn a putraya Cathuhana. 

"The man who is an Ati/*itnui ami lias attained [noire 
can alone be taught Brahma. Yulya. The tuau rdm lias 
not attained peace* sml is no son cannot be thought athis.” 

Bmno’ttora khunditm — Ayam atya srwno ilia — u 
ywih sumach art tus tathal 

Tesham era pto -am jnanam sansara msh elt u kartwnun. 
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(Thja is almost (he same text as the one from Sota, 
gambit*, Pkram and Biyam being identical). 

6. V'ayasamhi^a — Vratam pasupatam srontam atharva 

siraei era Cam 

Vratam e’tat parknrveeta sa tn vai naish tikah 
gnrrtah 

So’stya'sratni cho vijjne’yo’ maha'pasn patas tatha 
“ Thie vadika Pasupata Vratam ig spoken of in Atharva 
Sira s ; the man who follows this vrata fag detailed in 
v.y aSamhita Parva. 29 chapter) attains to niahta (.yoga) 
He is called A tycurami and Mahapawpatee ," 

7. Knrma-pnrana — -Tadatud aisWaram janaDam swa- 

sasakha-vihita vratam 

Ase'eham vr'dasaram tat pasupasa vimocbanam 
Atya’sramam iti khyya’taAi Brahmadi bhirannghti 
them. 

He (sage swetaswara) initiated him into the mystery of 
the Aiswaram gnana vratam of his own sahka. This 
-vratam is wholly the essence of the Veda ; This will free 
the Pasn (goal) from all bonds (pasa). This is called 
Atyarsmam ; Brahma and other Gods followed thiB 
Vrata. 

8. Linga-Pnra'nam — E'vam Pasupatam yogam yogssi- 

wary amannttamam . 

Aty'asramam idamjne'yam mnktaye' Ke’nalabhyate. 
“ This Pasapnta yoga is the most excellent and trans- 
cendant yoga ; ThiB Atyarrama, is considered so by personB 
dee irons of Mnkti. 

9. Mundaka 3-2-10. Tat etat richasbhyuktam Kriya'- 

vant&h srotriya' Brahmanishta'h swayatn jnhnte' 
e'karghim sraddbaotas teshamevaita’ m Brahma- 
vidya'm Vede'ta Siro'vratam vidhivat yaisfca 
cheernam. 

“And thiB is declared b y the following Rik verse 
“Let a man tell this Brahma Vidya to those only who 
have performed all actiT, who are versed in the \ edas and 
firmly established in Brahman, who themselves offer an 
oblation to the one, Rishi, full of faith, and by whom 
Sirovratam has been performed, according tj the rule (of 
Atharvanas)'.” 

10. SouTasamhita : sarvgsa'kha’sritam tatwam tijjna' 
turn priyatetuy&h. 

Ac’ bar el vise'shena nityam preetya'airovratam. 

Sirovrafa viheenastu sarvadharma samanvitah. 
Api Brahma'tma-vidya'yam na'dhika'rina samsa 
yah. 

Sirovratamidam Sarvam Pu'pskanta'ra da'hakam. 
Agniritya'tibhirmantriah Shabdhih Suddhenabhas- 
mana' . 

Sarvangoddhnlanam kurya't Biro-vrata saman- 
wayam. 



One desirions of attaining the tatwagnana rongt chiefly 
and ever practice lovingly birovratam. One not following 
the sirovrata though possessed of all other virtues, is surely 
not qualified to enter on B.ahwatma Vidya. This 
sirooratam consume the forest of all kinds of sin. One 
must purify oneself by besmearing the body with holy 
ashes, hy uttering the 6 mantras begining with Agni (ag 
found in Atarvasiras) connected with the siaovratam. 

11. Kalika.khauda. — Sirovratam to ismivaihyvda 
eheerambhakti-tatparaisb. 

Tesham eva Brahma Vidhyam vadet na'nyeshu 
sattam 

The superior Bhakt&s who follow the Sirovratam accor- 
iog to law are alooe entitled to be taught Brahma Vidya 
and none else. 

13. Atharava-siras — Tasmat Vratam etat pas'upatam 

Pasupasa vimoksha'ya Ac. 

Therefore this Pasupata vratam will free from all bonds 
(Pasa). 

14. Kalikakhandam — Vratam etat pa'anyatam pasupasa 

vimoksha krit.i. 

15- Sivarahasyam — Vratam pa’supatam kritwa, mama 
jna’nam ava’pnnya’t. 

16. Bhiva geeta of Pa'dma porana — Munayas tat 

pravakshya'mi Vratam pasupatam Chidham. 

Kritwatu viraje deeksha’m bha'tuudraksha dharf: 
nah Bhavatam drisyatam e'tya Kaivalyam vah 
prada’syati. 

“ 0 munis ! I will now decare to you the vratam called 
Pasupatam. By undergoing viraja Diksha and wearing 
the Bhuti (ashes) and Rudraksha beads, you will knbw 
God and nttain Kaivalyam (the Highest Bliss)." 

17. Kalika K'handa — Vaidiki’ viraja deeksha ihya’te- 

yam papanasinee. 

Mantrasamskara deeksheti kathiteyam latha’game. 

The vaidika viraja Deeksha, capable of removing all 
sins, is called in the agamas Mantra Samskara Diksha. 

18. Taittiriya-Upanishad 1. 11. 1. Bhutyai na pramadi 

tavyam. 

“Don't neglectBhnti (literally ashes)oi- pasupata vratam " 

19. Bodha'yana— vidhim vya’khya'mah Bl^'tyal* na 

parmaditavyamiti hi am’wayate’. 

I will explain the law. “ Dont neglect Bhuti or 1 asu- 
patavrata.” 

20. Ka'Ia‘gnirudra-Upnnishad-Vralamo’tatsa‘m havnm 

Sarve'sbu Vedeshu Vedava'dibhiiuktam bbavati 
tasm'at sa mac hare ‘n mumukshur na pnnar 
bhavaya. 

“ This Sanibava vrata is spoken of in every Veda by 
every vedavadi therefore let the Mumumkshn follow the 
vrata so that he may not be bom again." 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



We have before us the opinions of two Madras 
Indian Journalists. One says “To 

Soul Bodv, „ . . , . . . 

be plain, no soul is perishing 
in India, from want of spiritual consolation. But 
bread is wanting; therefore support Mr. Tata’s scheme 
in perfereuoe to Mrs. Besant’s Benares College.’’ 
The other in reviewing ‘ Studies and Translations,’ 
says that it is not a great thiDg to show that great 
religious truths exist in Tamil, but that Tamil should 
be made a medium for conveying Loukika truths. 
W e wish we could lay the flattering unction to our 
heart that no souls perish ! and we wish that people 
knew so little of bread wining ways. The real truth is 
man’s whole time from start to the finish is occupied in 
bread-winDing pursuit, and we are all Loukikas and 
fully alive to the importance of Loukika truths. 
No mau can afford to neglect his body. But can it 
be good to an individual, to a community, to a nation 
to have only one idea! before them, the filling of 
their belly 5 Have we not instances before us, of how 
this actual quest for power and pelf tends to really 
deprave and degrade humanity and to introduce 
more evil and suffering and cruelty ? 

• • 

And theu are you sure, when you put your belly 
before vour soul in this ardent 



The churning of the 

ouenn. q^st, y Ou may not reap more 

evils, physical and moral, than 
am thing beneficial ? Does it really matter much that 
your puny body should perish than that your vices 
should pollute your soul for many and many a 
life to come, your example* contaminate a whole 
nation ? Why, we have an ancient example. What 
did the Gods and Asuras churn the ocean for ? 
Not for saving their souls surely but for gold and 
silver, rubies and diamonds, for horse and cattle, for 



..wine and women and for long life to enjoy them 
their heart’s content. What gigantic effort* did they 
not m^ke to achieve their object Wbat havoc d^ 
they not commit, and what suffering did they not in- 
flict ? Whole nature abhorred and shuddered ! And 
the poison came forth ! Did they eypect to reap this ? 
Djd they contemplate that, when they sought*life and 
pleasure, they could come to forfeit both F And 
what id they do ? Then they began to think of God 
but they had never invoked his aid at first 1 They than 
thought they could secure all the wealth and long life 
by their own efforts. But now ? Qod saved th,em 
from the fearful poison. And then they clean forgot 
Him ; and deceit and chicanery was brought into play 
when the distribution of the gathered wealth began I 
One half of the workers (instance the cry of workmen 
against their employers) were cheated by the other 
half ; and with the other half also, might determined 
right ; and the more powerful the Gods, the greater 
was their share of this world’s goods. 

This is our plain reading of a plain tale, whatever 
other esoteric meanings there may be ; aod it sharply 
distinguishes Humanity, with its likes and dislikes^ 
reaping sin and sorrow and death, and Divinity which 
has neither likes, nor dislikes a> Q^asri—itota 

uSeve&r.’ Kural) and consequently no suffering and 
sorrow, and is eternally Blissful, A Yogi and yet a 
Bhogi, the oldest of.the old (‘ opsrSfavuutpuiOL/irgi—g 
Qpes^aruuifiiiOuirQyQsn’), yet with His Love (Uma) 
ever fresh " mother of millions of world-clusters, yet 
Virgin by the Vedas called.” 

• • 

By the way, do you know why our greal seges, 

Agastya, Vashishta and othere 

Self vs. SelfleeeneB. 

are alwsy* represented as ‘odious 
old husbands ’ ( lo use the language of the Reformer ) 
with young wives ? We have, however, in the sacked 
cause of Reform, no mention in any of these .Pursues 
or Itihasas of these old sages remarrying'these young 
virgins after 55 or 60. They all boast of only one 
wife for all their life-time, and the personality of the 
wife is as distinct in history as that of her old consort. 
And yet how are we to uccoant for the old age of the 
husbands, and the eternal youth of the wives ? And 
how is it also that these old sages are not represented 
as Brahmaoharis jot Sanyasis ? The meaning may 
not be plain if understood from the purely physiciai 
standpoint. But even in the English language, an 
old head is associated with wisdom, and we cocld 
understand the perfect sage, who has subordinated 
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all Lie lower animal instincts and physical environ- 
ments to the power of his intellect and broad'bepe- 
ficence. to possess His Sakti (Love and Intelligence) 
ever fresh aod eve* unimpaired. And what could we 
compare to the spirit of the old sage that could try 
out of the over flowing of Love in his heart, to ever make 
its business to seek the happiness of all mankind, 

(k,T Jfa«ur0 i-| ,0,19 iTj** lw t lueseoi ru>eo GeuQgp 

pSQum urn joGld), that great spirit that could in- 
vite the whole world to come together before ever 
their bodies perish, to eat and drink of the great flood 
of joy of limitless Siva lihoga, which iR ever rising 
and filling and flowing over r&n* S&i 

Qu* a,Oingiih G* irsu<r a} , and that 

gTeat spirit, that could Ray, “ Let the whole world 
partake of the Blis3 obtained by me" (tujapQ U pp 



l.ju> gb>6v tu loQ u0i 



• • 



The four Purusharta. 



We have observed once before that the Hindu 
Sociology is built on the four 
great Purusharta. But in seek- 
ing wealth or pleasure, our conduct is not to be divorc- 
ed from all laws of ethics and good religion. 
And no body has ever summed up the whole duty 
of man in more beautiful words than onr good old 
mother Avvei has done. 



FFfiaipw fia&faraSC i* tit. tuQuir® jhi'd 

sr0fV(n>»iir — puppaj 

Q £ (l9scPULD UD ?61V &3ay dP JJJI U3 

eSG-i—G/t GuiPsru s£® 



• » 

We have to congratulate Mr. Kameshwara Iyer m a , 
of the Pudukota College on the 
thlmndh'i^vand'va^ excellent manuals he has biought 
(jut on the Purusha Sukta and the 
Gayatri Mantra. Here we have an instance of what an 
Indi»n scholar can do to interpret his own books ac- 
cording to the traditional mode of interpretation un- 
trammelled bv the prejudices and fancies of western 
scholars. We have no doubt when Mr. Iyer follows 
Vjdyaranyain preference to Colebrook and Muir, he 
is mainly in the right ‘ Purnli ’ as in ‘ 1 ripurah 
means traditionally ‘body ’ ‘Anuenu’ in the Second Rik 
applies more to the eater, the soul, ‘Anisa’ than to the 
‘Isanah’ the lord. And his reply to Mr. Putt’s view that 
there is no reference to the caste system in the Kigveda 
is really able and cogent. We however fail to see the 
rationale of the distinction which he wishes to draw in 
his first comment on the 1 3th Rik as between the first 
3 castes and the fourth, even when the great Vidya- 



ranya failed to note any such distinction ; and when^ 
as he points out in his 2nd comment, the whole thing is 
figurative.the whole paragraph ismischivons and ought 

not to bg allowed to stand in a subsequent edition. 

• 

• • 

There is however one moreserious error, which Mr. 

Aivar falls into when he seeks, 

I’ftrinnma V Vi v asts. ' 

to interpret the Sukta according 

to the lead of Sankaracharya Of course he is free 
to think that we are in error in saying so ; but when 
as he is himself forced to admit, (vide pp. I Sand 22 » 
thatBeveral riks in this sukta, nay portions of the same 
rik.clearly setforth in unmistakable language thq,PfMy- 
nama Veda theory, it is jot too much to ask him to 
consider whether the author of the sukta is himself . 
guilty of inconsistency or he is wrong in 
attributing to the author anysuch inconsistency. 
But we forget that he and those of his ilk do not set 
very great store by logical precision aud consistency, 
as examples of which we may quote tie following 
sentences from his comments. 

L The Supreme Being is Spiritual and Imperisha- 
ble 

This Supremo Being is this Universe ; a fourth 
of His Essence (p. 12.) 

This Universe is Material and perishable. 

This Supreme Being exists simultaneously in 
both forms (as Perishable and Imperishable.) 

(P 13.) 

2. This Universe consists of two distfnet elements 

matter and spirit (Jiva). 

Matter is evolved Maya. 

Maya is but a Power of the Supreme Being. 

Jiva is only The Supreme Being conditioned by 
Maya. 

Thus both matter and spirit are really of 
Brahman. 

3. The Supreme Being is Infinite, Unconditioned, 

Self-luminous ami beyond Maya Or ignorance, 

-Maya is but a power of this Supreme Be»ng 
Maya is that by which Brahman is conditioned 
bruited, and deluded, enveloped in a material 
case, bound in the trammels of samsaia, 
undergoes suffering and sin Ac. 

Read the \ eda and follow the Acharva to get 
fret from Maya. 

4. The Supreme Being is not Alayobbndika. ’ He 

is real. 
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Even I'svara is Mayobhadika, is not real 
Much less is Jiva real. 

Alt because Maya is illusory and unreal. 

And this Mava (illusion) is a pow<tt of The 
Supreme Being. 

5. The only ooe without a second willed ‘ I will 
multiply and be born- 1 

The individual souls that are tossed about in 
the sea of Snmsara are Dot entities distinct 
from Him viz., they are even He 

The Jiva is but the reflection of the Supreme 
Deity and not the Deity Himself. 

Jiva is contaminated -by impurity and suffers. 

But the Deity is not contaminated and does not 
suffer. 

Verily the logic involved in these sentences is 
difficult to grasp, and can only be reserved for the 
last stage of — . But one may well exclaim even with 
Prof. Huxley : — “ Les extremes se toucbent ; the 
shibboleth of materialists that thought is a secretion 
of the brain, is the Fichtean doctrine that the 
phenomenal universe is the creation of the ego, ex- 
pressed in other langnage.” 

And sb indeed do the Indian Materialists and Idea- 
lists claim kinship with one another. Mr. Chatterji 
says that the Brahmin and the Buddhist have a com- 
mon meeting place. Mr. H. Dbavmapala raises the 
cpiestion in the October number of the Journal of the 
Mahabodhi Society, and answers it in the •affirmative 
to the. satisfaction of every body, and cites for his 
authority, the very God Siva Himself, who gave out 
that the teachings of Sankara are Buddhistic. But 
the Buddhists also possess legends to show that 
Buddhism was the most esoteric of truths which God 
Siva taught to His spouse Uma on the seashore and 
which He himself learnt from Adi Buddha (see legend- 
cited by Prof. Wilson in his first V 0 1. of Collected 
Works). And wfiat sectarians do not similarly use 
the name of Siva to recommend each their own 
separate dogmas? We read in the pages of the 
“ Light of the East ’ r that God Siva told Sanka- 
racharva, the greatest exponent of tne Mayabhada 
doctrine, to go and conquer the Shaiva Nila- 
kanta in the South. Tulsi Das in all seriousness 
tells us that this was the very sacred history 
narrated by God Siva to His Uma, as the only 
one calculated to secure salvation. Another Vaish- 
nava writer gives out that the tale of Krishna was 



narrated originally by God Siva. And funnier th?»n 
all, the writer of the Brihat Katha Sarit 
Sftgara also seeks the same authorship to his pure- 
fiction ; and we ksow, a pandit of Tanjore, who 
writing a P'uranam of the silk weavers of Koracad, 
near Mayaveram, says that the author of the 
Puranam was God Siva Himself. Ma'y we ask here why 
if Saivism is a new sect, and the worship of Siva a 
late one, these professors of the only Universal truth 
invoke God Siva’s sanction and grace ? 



And we make a present of this opinion of H 
Dharmapala and Mukopadhyaya put together, that 
Sankaracharya was a Buddhist, and a propounder of 
Mayavadha, an opinion supported by many another 
European and Indian scholar besides, to our critic, 
4 Aryan’ who has been pleased to devote more than 80 
pages of closely printed type in refutation of onr 
article of a few pages, entitled “Another Side,” in a 
number of Vol. I of our magagine. 



# 

• * 



The January number of the Asiatic Quarterly has 

an interesting account of the 

The Black- stone oF sacre( j s tone of Mecca. In spite 
Mecca. r 

of their violent denunciations of 
idolatry, there is no object so sacred to the moslems 
as the Kaaba, and one of their fondest dreams in life 
is to be able to visit this shrine and to have the pri- 
vilege of kissing and embracing the stone and circu- 
mambulating it, mudh in the same way as Hindus 
perforin ‘ Alingana Darsan' and • Pradakshana.’ They 
say that this was a relic of worship of dnys long 
anterior to Mahomet, and though he tried his best, to 
uproot this worship he could not succeed. “*T« form 
it is an irregular oval — the inequality of its two longer 
sides imparting to it a somewhat semi-circular ap- 
pearance. It measures about six inches in height 
and eight in breadth.” The surface is nqt perfectly 
smooth, but these are protuberances or blotches, due 
to the image having been once broken and cemented 
together. The colour at present is of a deep reddish 
brown ; and according to some, a metallic black. 
This image is surrounded on all sides by a border, 2 
or 3 inches in breadth, which, rising at the outer edge 
a little above the suria'ceof the stone, gradually slopes 
down in the direction of the middle of it. This border 
is encircled by a. silver band or zone about a foot 
broad, but broader below than above and on the 
remaining two sides It has also a considerable 
swelling below as though there were a portion of Jhe 
stone hidden under it. The lower part of this band 
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is Studded with silver nails. From the outer edge of 
this arch also, there is a gradual sloping down 
towards the middle of the surface of the atone. The 
entire relic, as thus described, is carefully built into 
the wall on the outside of the wall of the Kasha in 
the north-easterly angle ; Burton however says that 
it is in the sout-h-oasteTly angle ( Iaaniya Mulct tr-m 
^«j( 5 otw). The image is placed about 4 or 5 feet from 
the ground. The original colour is represented to have 
been of a dazzling brightness, whiter than milk, 
though in course of time it has assumed the present 
colour. The image is called Hasa (Isa o? the Lord of 
Hosts, and Ka'ba means the House ((Jaffa?**). We 
have also heard that a perforated water pot is hung 
over it, the water trickling ov^er it. From this des- 
cription, our readers cannot fail to see the copy of it 
in almost every temple of Siva, the only difference 
being, Sivalinga instead of being fixed in the wall is 
fixed in the centre of the * House.’ 

• 

• • 

Our Christian friends will do well to ponder over 
the last para of the Bishop of 
Jotore E * 1,Bi0n ° f ^ R'P on ’ s Presidential speech at 
the last Church Congress held 
at Bradford, England. 

“ The future of the world does not belong to sectarianism, and 
the dream of catholicity will be fulfilled. Of another t-hing, X am 
certain. As im. -easing light fells upon great problems, and men 
begin to realize how much of judaistic, pagan and scholastic 
thought is mingled with popular Christianity, how many accretions 
due to human weakness, and race prejudice have been incorpo- 
rated in oor conceptions, they will distrost the church. For every 
new epoch has added new dogma to faith, ami with every new 
dogma, has gone further from the simplicity of Christ. The future 
of the world does not belong to Latinism, and so the vision of 
Protestantism will be fulfilled. But of a third thing I am con- 
vinced even more sorely. The Religion of the future mill neither be 
Protectant n or Catholic but simply Christian. The dogmas of the 
churches which have separated communion from communion, will 
fall off as autnnm leaves before the fresh winds of God. Many 
views which in the very providence of God have played their part 
in clearing the thoughts of men will pass into forgetfulness. Men 
will not grieve to see the old things go, for a larger faith will be 
theirs; they will not think God's world will fall apart because >vc 
tear up parchments more or less. The church of God will renew 
its youth. It will be coutent with a simpler symbol, because it 
will have learned Christ. It will not need any louger Trent, 
'Westminister, or Lambeth or the Vatican to lead it. It will be 



satisfied with a simpler thought and a purer faith. It will be 
satisfied to realize thst there is one Lord, one laitb, one baptisip, 
one God and Father of all." 

• • 

The Idadras Mail announces that some of the Indian 

fellows of our University with 

Oriental side and The ., 

University. the strong sympathy of the 

Hon’ble Dr. Duncan are exeiting 
their best to make the movement a success. Even if 
the seuate should throw out the proposals for nn 
Oriental side, the department of Public Instrnction 
will at uo distant date formulate a scheme for the 
encouragementofOrieDtal Literature, by the institution 
of searching public tests in the chief Classical abd 
Vernacular languages of this Presidency, with the 
object of securing the supply of competent persons for 
employment as teachers of Oriental languages in 
schools and colleges, and the production of works in 
the Vernacular languages specially adapted to bring 
within the reach of the masses of the population 
useful knowledge on scientific and industrial subjects. 
It is also announced that proposals ftfr the formation 
of a Sangam are on foot, with the object of 

(1) Encouraging by offer of suitable honoraria the 

production of books on any specified subject 
on which it may appear necessary or expedient 
that there should be text-books or standard 
works. 

(2) Approval, after a careful examination by a 

select committee, of books published in Tamil 
and submitted for its opinion ok patronage. 

(3) Acquirement on payment of honoraria, when 

necessary, of copy right in books submitted 
for approval and tlieir publication, and 

(4) Reclaiming from oblivion old Classical and 

Vernacular works, and annotating and publi- 
shing the same. 

With these may be compared our own suggestions 
contained in p. 45. Vol. 1. and made for the first time 
more than a year and a half ago. We are glad 
that after all something is to be done. We hear also 
that a meeting of Pundits end Scholars and others 
interested in the question will be held on 1st April. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 



I 

There is one remark in the learned Doctor’s lectures 
which we appreciate and commend to the attention tf 
oar Hindu countrymen, and that is how little we 
really know of the Philosophy of Christianity. If 
Hiis is so, it is not the fault of the Hindu, but of those 
Professors and Propagandists of Christian Religion in 
the East who pay so little regard to the subject, 
and waste more time in dwelling upon the purely 
dogmatic and personal and ceremonial aspects of 
Chiistianity, andbr exciting the purely sectarian ques- 
tions sncceed more in alienating the feelings of Hindos, 
than in dnwing them towards their fold. Years 
ago, we took the occasion of a Review of Robert Els- 
vtere and Sitjifc Sod* to show how mnch of real and 
gennine philosophic lore was to be fonnd in the exposi- 
tions of Christian and Mahomed an teachers. It is 
with this view also we have opened onr columns to our 
respected Missionary friend The Rev. G. Eartoli. We 
need to know not only what onr religionists tell us 
fif our own great truths but also what other great re- 
ligionists conceive to be true, and how onr troths 
strike them. And no little credit is doe to those great 
minds of the West who have done so much for the 
elucidation of Eastern religions and philosophies, and 
who have done so mnch for the spread of truth and 
knowledge and science as conceived by them. No 
doubt tney have been selfish in doing all this, namely, 
to convert the heathen, it may be said, but this is a 
conception of selfishness which is more commendable 
iu spirit than otherwise. No man’s conviction is worth 
anything, if he could not feel that that is a conviction 
worth possessing by all his fellow beings : and the 
satisfaction which one feels, when he can convert an- 
other to unison with himself in thought and con- 
duct, is really genuine and highly commendable, es- 
pecially when the evident object is to lead man to 
a higher and better life. .And we think the Rev. Doctor 
is for ouee wrong when he would not credit the Hindu 
and His Religion with this feeling of reciprocity and 
desire to impart to others his own great truths. We 
once before took objection to & Kev. Gentleman's ob- 
servation that tt\? Hindu keeps his light uodpr a 
bushel, and quoted to him the words of „ our Saint 
Thayumanavar, which we have elsewhere quoted this 



day in inviting the whole world to share ic his eternal 
"joy and bliss ; and the reply of the Miss i on a r y genii* 
man is well worth quoting All that I meant to 
convey by the use erf it, is the fact tbat jnd i a ’g truest and 
beat things are hidden fnftn the eyes of the multitude 
there, and where students in England and aealomi 
propogandists have catalogued thecKCts and die idols 
of India, they have not seen how much troth is in the 
land. The truth is known to those in India who 
take pains to know it, to these it as not latent bat 
manifest.” 

Christ himself has declared, “ Dont throw pearls 
before swine,” “ Let thoee who have ears, hear , let 
those who have eyes, see.” Superficial critics of 
Hinduism wonder at the great gulf which they fancy 
divides bo called popular Hinduism from Philoso- 
phic Hinduism ; and herein consists the amqae 
character and glory of Hinduism. We demur to the 
definition of Universal Religion given by the Hmtdl 
Lecturer; and here is what we conceive to be the 
Universal Religion .- 

JifWg ixijya iMetQpjp.* t3*sm d* £}m £ 

aa liajf * torn 

&em pf* svctuto & 

“ That Religion is the true ychich does met mujlarf 
vith thisjeligion and that, and yet reconciles nil mat 
stands supreme in the conscience of man'' 

Whose supreme Ideal is such that, once seen, every 
Religionist can exclaim, “what is there here of a<rt 
and creed. All is His Supreme Glory and Bliss”, aad 
perceiving which, even the hardest heart can 
melt in love and joy eternal. It is the 
personality, with its accidents of time, place, race 
language, which tends to narrow the views of rehgkm 
and God, and leads to the formation of sects — 
creeds, though this personal element may be ncccs 
sary for the multitude from time to time to look up to 
and follow. ’These great leaders of meu are necassary, 
whether in purely secular and political movements or 
in religious movements. They are the salt of the 
earth ; they, by their great personality and power tor 
good attract the ignorant msimco, and control them 
and prove a veritable beacon-light to them, they 
furnish watchwords which, however, in non mo of time 
when the spirit is forgot, degener ate mtoam 
unmeaning shibboleths. If ^ 
life-bistory of every great sea- or leader, we — j 
notice how infinitely careful he was 
to hide his owe personality from she pahbc gaaa. 
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and did nil bin best to reveal the Face of Truth and 
Justice ; but the curious crowd has been more 
intent on observing the face of the seer himaelf, and 
Beeing the reflection of Truth and Justice in his face, 
than in looking up or comprehending Truth and 
Justice by itself. As such, historical personality may 
be important and. Useful to the particular place and 
time and race, but when such a particular historical 
personality is held up to the whole wond and for all 
time, as the only "panacea that can cure all Tils of 
humanity, this will be overshooting the mark. 
In Hinduism itself, we find many historical 
personalities exercising very great influence from 
time to time; and modern Saivisin or Vaisbnavism 
is move marked by their votaries adhering to the 
personalities of .their great Saints or Acharyas ; aud we 
have the worst effect-- of this personality, exhibited 
when devout and euthusiastic V'aishnavHs break each 
other’s heads in proclaiming the superiority of 
Manavala Muui or Vedanta Desikar. 

And we accept the Rev. Doctor’s view of True 
Religion also in that, “ A True Religion was a great 
moral force. It contributed to social unity (we omit 
that in reference to political unity ; each of the great, 
nations of Europe are keeuly fighting for this honor.) 
A religion that lacked such humanising influences, 
and only created class distinctions, and a spirit of 
racial superiority, and prowd exclusiveness, stood by 
itself thoroughly discredited.’' Rut our Reverend 
Doctor is evidently anxious that Christianity should 
not be judged by its association with European 
nations 0,nd Christian Government ; and so would every 
other religionist desire that his idigi-m should not be 
judged by the uliosyncracies, social and political, of 
the people themselves." It is not true to say that the 
Eastern had no truth in his soul ; but impartial 
observers *say that there was truth, not only in 
the east but also in the west, among- even the 
Greeks and Romans, who occupy Midi low rstiintae 
in «.ur I Joe tor’s eyes so lunch in hn-t i" -iiijirise him 
and gladden Ins lioait, and s.ino turn i-vin to put 
him to t he blush before the birth of Christ. For what 
says father of the church . y e — ' la-t us admit with 
shame and sorrow that some among these lu-atheus 
showed themselves to lie nobler, loltier, holier, freer 
from insanity, freer from meanness, freer from special 
pleading, freer from falsehood, muie spiritual, more 
reasonable, on some points even more enlightened 
than many among ourselves. J he very ideal of 



Chri*tian life seems to have been dwarfed to a poor, 
" vulgar and conventional standard.”* But Christian 
bigotry and sectarianism can also go so low as not to 
recognize that there could bp any truth or morality 
which is not derived from Christianity. And Dr. 
Farrar himself meets the .view of M. Floury, as 
regards the Greeks and Romans; and Dr. iluir deala 
with Dr. Lorinser’s peculiar veiws, so far as they deal 
with the truth in Hinduism, in his excellent intro- 
duction to His Metrical Translations from the San- 
scrit irriters.t Even liberal thinkers would Dot call 
such truths by their own name, but will dub them aa 
truths of the Christ.-mity of Nature, much in the snroa 
style, as modern Theosophists speak of any truth, 
Christiau or otherwise, as a great truth of Theosophy. 



THE AGE OF THE DIFFERENT BHASBYAMS 
ON THE VEDANTA SUTRAS. 



The editor of the Brahma Vidya v a Journal in 
Sanscrit and Tamil, devoted to the exposition of 
Sankara’s Philosophy, in answerirg a question as to 
the priority of the different commentaries on the 
Brahmasutras, places Srikanta before Sankara. This 
fact does not seem to be well-known to European 
scholars us it ought to be ; and as the writer is 
impartial so fur as Srikanta is concerned, and 
expresses the old and genuine 'traditional view of the 
matter, we have thought it fit to lay before onr 
readers a translation of the whole article. 

“ There are now in current use five eoimnejtaries 
on the Vyusa Sutras. They are those of Sri Xilakanux 
Sivacharya Swainigal, of Srimat Sankara Bhagavat- 
padachaiya Swnmigal, of Srimat Ramanuja ebariar, of 
Srimat. AnandaTirtar or Madhwacliaryar, of Yallabha- 
eharya. . Resides these, there are two other commen- 
taries belonging to the Advaita School, namely 
Bnsknriyti m and Ywlnriynin. Of these, we have 
seen an old copy' of Bhasknnijant, in the Sanscrit 
Library, Vedanta Divartani, established Tiru- 
valankadu in Mayaverain Tuliop iNili any inenU 
intimate to us if this is still found there r; Of tin, 
other, Yadaviyam, we have only heard in stones. 
From what we gather from some of the ancient 
commentator’s stale-men ,s, there was one commentary 

* Ftf'TiuV » Svfk'Tj- uftfi jl xii. 

f Tlir pnlili^ifr# oiijflii lMHko fiii.s *x. ell* lit V'.hinif uv;ti- 

to Mimili mtrnt, Mir cost o| ■ )>«* I k I i* 

a! must |noliil>ilivc. 
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called Bodayana Vritti, ascribed to Bodayana Muni. 
This is difficult to get in whole now. Besides, we under- 
stand there is a commentary in recent times composed 
hv a Veers saiva, and ijativ© of Be’llary District, Soma- 
Dadaradittyar and hence called Somanathiyao- There 
are two means of determining their relative priority 
&mo&g them, i.e., by means of the histoiy of each 
Acharva, and by means of their works. By these 
tests, Srimat Nilakanta Sivacharya's commentary 
nppesrs to be first. Because, this Mahatma’s 
doctrine is Vishistadvaita ; to refute him », »■., to 
establish the identity of Jiva and Brahman, Srimat 
Sankaracharya quotes the very words of the other ; 
besi3es, his history shows ^that Sankara met Nila- 
kanta, who had already written his Savia Bhashya, 
atGokarna; and also because Srimat Apjiaya Dik- 
shitn Swainigal in his work Sivadvnita Nirnayam. 
states that Sirkanta’s Bhashya was first, and San- 
kara’s commentary was next. Next comes Yadavi- 
yavi. Because, we read that Sri Ramanuja was 
learning under Yadavaeharya, and beame dissatisfied 
at the interpretation of Sutras, according to Sankara, 
andso wrotehisowncommentary refutinghoth Sankara 
and Yadavaeharya; and also because, Vedanta- 
ebarya in his stotra called Yatirajapaddati praises 
Ramanuja as one who refuted both Sankara and 
Yadaracharya’s Systems. In many places in the 
latter commentary, sentences from Sankara's occur. 
Srimat Ananda Tirtar's comes next. Because in his 
history, he is said to have refuted the writings of 21 
commentators, and especially that of Sankara, and in 
some respects, that of Ramariujab also. Everybody 
knows that Yallabhacbarya’s is quite recent. Because, 
manv of those who became the disciples of Balaswami- 
gal,when be visited South India, are still alive, and this 
Balaswamigal was a disciple of Vallabhacharya. But, 
though we do not know positively any thing as to the 
age of Bhaskariyam, yet in ns much r_s it belongs to 
the Advaita School, and explains the text with refer- 
ence to Upanishad texts, and it does not quote from 
any other commentators, and as we find passages in 
Srikanta’s Bhashya on Pasupada Adikarana very 
much like his, and the introduction to Srikanta'.s states 
that Siikanta removes by his commentary the doubts 
created by the commentaries of Purvaeliarvas. Wc tDay 
conclude this commentary is nrior to that of Srikanta. 
So it is, that people speak of Bhaskariyam as even 
prior to that o t Vidyaranyav’s Veda Bhashya. This 
Bhaskarachariar being a Yaishoava, it appears that 
Ramamijacharir has adopted portions of his commen- 



tary. Srimad Bhodayana’s is prior to all ; because, 
other cemmentators have quoted him here and there. 
From this we say, Bodayana’s, is first ; Bhaskariyam, 
second ; Sri Nilakanta’s, third ; §rr Sankara's fourth -, 
Yadaviyatu, fifth ; Ramanuja’s, sixth Madhwstcharya’s 
seventh ; Vallabiyam is eighth; SomaDadiyatn, nineth 
tp.p. 89 to 91). 

We hope, from the above fact Prof. Deusseu will see 
fit to retract his opinion that Vishistadvaita, Dvaita, 
&c , are the misinterpreting variations of Sankara’s 
Advaita. 



EXTRACT. 



INDIAN VERNACULAR EDUCATION. 

We are favoured with two important pamphlets on the 
“Encouragement of Vernaculars,” being reprints of the very 
able articles by Mr. C. V. Swamioath Aiyar which have 
appeared in the Madras Mail and Madras Review. In 
earuest and forcible language, the author points out the 
radical defects of the present system of education in the 
Universities and Government [Schools. Too much stress 
has been hitherto placed on the desire of parents to see 
their childx-en educated in English with the view of speedy 
employment, and on the side of those who control the 
University system, to prepare students for official appoint- 
ments. The author shows that each of those views is 
radically wrong, as violating the first principles of social 
life and educational training. In the elementary and 
secondary schools, the youth ought to be tunght in the 
“ vernaculars,” in order that they may grasp their own 
tongues, and be useful in their various spheres of social 
life ; and in the Universities, the study of vernacular 
literature ought, nt least, to have an equal place with 
English. Thus, by English modes and training, from the 
University down to the lowest elementary school, the 
acquisition of knowledge in native languages and literatme 
would be encouraged and promoted, instead of oeing, by the 
present system, allowed to fall into desuetude. This is a 
natural and most leasonable mode of procedure, and the 
only way by which the musses of the people can be truly 
educated, and inspired, not only with a love of their 
own language, but a love of their past literature and 
history. As it has been indicated by the able writer, true 
education is not to “ manufacture candidates for office, ” 
but to make, them men — good parents, loyal citizens, 
enlightened and capable administrators, and just and 
beneficent rulers. We most cordially recommend the 
perusal of these pamphlets by all who desire to promote 
the happiness and permanent, welfare of India. 
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“ But he who controls both, knowledge and igno- 
rance, is another.’ 1 * 

“ The one God rules the periahable (Pradhina) and 
Atmftn.”t 

« Thinking that A'tman is different from the MoVer 
(the Lord)."t 

“Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same 
tree. ”5 

“ Two Brahmans ought to be known, the superior 
and the inferior.”|| 

“ There are two, one knowing, the other not- 
knowing; both unborn; one strong, the other 
weak.”5I 

“ He is the eternal among eternals, the sentient 
among the sentient.”** 

“ Having entered within, He is the Ruler of the 
creatures. ”+t 

•* Know then Prakriti is Maya, and the great Lord 
the Mayin.”J+ 

“From that the Mayin sends forth all this; in 
that the other is bound up through that Miya.”§§ 
“ When he sees the other, the Lord, contented... 

then his grief passes away.”|| |] 

“ He is the master of nature and of man, the lord 
of the three qualities.”^ 

“ Of these creatures (pas'us), the Pas'npati is the 
Lord.”*** 

Wherefore quite superior to the univpvse is Brah- 
man, otherwise called S'iva. 

( Objection }: — By establishing non-duality in II. i. lh, 
and duality in II. i- 22, you have only proved duality- 
and-nondualitv of Brahman aud the universe. 

(Ansuer ■. — No ; we do not establish that sort of 
Vis'ishtadvaita which takes the form of duality-and- 
nonduality. We are not the advocates of an absolute 
distinction between Brahman ami the universe as 

'’Sveta. Up. 5-1. 
f Ibid. 1-10. 

X Ibid. 1-G. 

§ Ibid. -16 

|| Mai travail i Up. 6---. 

*fSvo. Up. 1-1) 

•• Ibid. 6-111. 
ft Tail. A' re. 311. 

XX Svct. up. 4-10. 

§§ Ibid. 40. 

HII Ibid. 4-7. 

\«j Ibid. 6- 16. 

•** Tait. b' iinlii(:'i, 3-1 I. 



between a pot and a cloth, because of its opposition to 
the sruti declaring that they are not quite distiuct 
from each other. Neither are we the advocates of .an 
absolute identity as of the mother-o’-pearl and silver, 
oDe of them being illuaury ; fer, it is appeeed to the 
sruti which points to a difference in the inherent 
attributes of Brahman and the universe. Nor do we 
hold to duality-and-nonduality, which is opposed to 
the nature of things. On the other hand, we maintain 
that the nnity of the conditkmea Brahman — as the 
cause and the effect — is like that of the body and the 
embodied, or like that of the substance and its attri- 
bute. By unity of Brahman and the universe, we mean 
their inseparability like that of clay and the pot as 
cause and efFect, or like that of the substance aud its 
attribute. A pot, indeed, is not seen '.part from clay 
nor is the blue-lotus seen apart from the colour blue. 
Similarly, apart from BrahrnaD, no potentiality of the 
universe ran exist; nor is Brahman ever known 
apart from His potentiality of the universe just as 
fire is not seen apart from its heat. Whatever is not 
known apart from something else, the former must 
ever be conditioned by the latter, and this latter is 
naturally one with the former, 

Wheiefore Brahman who is in no way separable 
from the universe is said to be oue with the 
Other. And there is a nutural distinction between 
the two ; so that the supreme Brahman is ever higher 
than the universe. As to their distinction as the 
cause and the effect, it has been already explained in 
II. i. 9. Wherefore this theory is quite unopposed 
to the S’rutis declaring distinction as well as non- 
distinction. 

And as in the case of stone ete; it is incongruous, (II, 1, 23.) 

(Objection .) — Under all conditions, Jiva and IVvara 
ate one, because of the s’rntis declaring non-duality. 

(Ansuer:) — No, because of an incongruity. Jiva 
and Is'vata cannot be identical, because, like the 
insentient stone, timber, grass, etc, the jiva also is, 
on account of ignorance etc, said to belong to quite a 
distinct class from the Is’varu who is possessed of 
such attributes ns omniscience. Therefore Is'vara is 
a distinct entity from Jiva. Thus even the Jiva, sen- 
tient as he is, cannot be identical with Is’varu owing 
to this difference, that the latler is superior. Much 
less cpn the insentient existence which is essentially 
different be identical with Is'vara. From all standpoints* 
of view, by Sruti, Snuiti aud reasoning, we see that 
tne omniscient and omnipotent Pararnes'vara is quite 
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superior to the whole universe, sentient and insentient 
tnongh, kb His own .emanation, it is not altogether dis- 
tinct from Him. 

Adhlkarana 9 

(If you urge that) it ii not 10 , beoatue we ice an aisemblnge, 
(we *ay) no ; ai in the ease of milk, indeed. (II. i. ii). 

Iu such passages as “ One alone, without a second 
and “ The one God, producing heaven and earth"; we 
are told that one alone, Paime'sviwa, is the cause of 
the world. Is it reasonable or not that He, one alone 
as He is, is the cause of the variegated world ? 

Such a doubt arising, the PCLrvapakuhin says : It 

is not reasonable, as involving afi incougruity. This 
creation, made up hs it is of ether, air, fire and water, 
is various. How cun this be without the cause being 
variegated ? Indeed, we find an assemblage of many 
factors in producing such things as car. Wherefore 
it cannot be that the cause is one. 

Siddh an tin says: Such a view cannot be maintained. 
It is possible for even a single cause to be transform- 
ed into an effect, as, for example, in the case of milk 
which, alone, becomes ttansformed into curd. Where- 
fore the universe is the effect of the single cause, 
Brahman. 

As to the contention that variety in the effect 
presupposes a variety in the cause, we say it is wrong, 
because we iee the formation of a variegated effect 
such as hair, nail, etc., out of the one sentient man. 
Wherefore in producing the variegated effect of the 
uuiverse, Brahman requires no other cause. Now, 
the sntrakara says that everythirg is possible for the 
mighty : 

And alss, as in the case ef Sevas etc., in the world. (II. i- 25). 

Just as the Dev'as, of whose powers we are fold in 
the Sastras, can put on as many forms as they like, 
so also, in the case of Paramesvara, of whose powers 
we are told in the sastras, everything is possible. 
The s-nti declares that the power of Paraine'svara is 
infinite, in the following words : 

“ He who rules these worlds by His highest creative 
and ruling powers.” What is impossible for Him ? 

Adhlkarana -IO. 

Either it leads to the whole (becoming the effect), or there 
will be a contradiction of tbe teaching as to 
partlessness (II i 26). 

Now, there arises a doubt as to whether the afore- 
said doctrine that Brahman becomes tranxiorm-d into 
„hc universe, is cpnsisli nt or not with reason ? 



m 



(Purvapaktha ) How c*u we neounode wxtfe igMuu 
the doctrine that the One alone i‘* Jrtyidfcf* 

universe? Incase that He becomes entirely trans- 
formed into the universe, as qrilk is transformed 
in its entirety into curd, then it would follow 
that Brahman us a whole become* -tbe edteot, .that no 
Brahman is left as such. Or, if it jw.gnly.in part, it 
will contradict the S' ruti which declares th^t Hodmen 
has no parts. Wherefore Brahman's transformation 
is not consistent with rsason, 

(Siddhdnta :) — As against the foregoing we Jbgfd 
as follows : 

Bat. (it is so) by S’ruti, revelation being the only 
source- (II. 1.27). 

The doctrine that the universe is a transformation 
of Brahman is quite explicable, because the s'ruti says 
so S'ruti is the sole authority on the matter, there 
being no other anthority- Because it is .taught in 
the s'ruti, the doctrine is not stultified by Brahman’s 
possession of uncommon powers, He being quite 
different from all the things wo knorr -of from other 
sources of knowledge. Thus it is quite 'possible for 
Him who is quite full to be Himself tfie cause as well 
as the effect. The doctrine of genus, for instance, 
holds that the one genus is present as a whole in 
each of the individuals of infinite number and nfemout 
variety ; no objection being allowed in the matter on 
the analogy of other things Hence no incongruity 

whatever, devolution being the only source, of 
knowledge regardig the nature of Biahman. 

And so in A'tman They are, indeed, mini (H i-3B) 

Simply because Jivatman belongs to a distinct d j, 
we find him possessed of the attributes of the sen* at 
as opposed to the attributes of the insentient ex <ce. 
Even the individual objects of the insentient class 
such rs fire, water, etc, are found to be possessed 
each of a distinct class of attributes, and are tberefr s 
quite various. Accordingly BrsLman, too, of whom 
our knowledge is bused solely on the authr -ity of the 
Revelation, is possessed of various and innuite poten- 
tialities. Hence no contradiction whatever. 

And because of an incongruity in bli own theory. (11-1 19). 

As to the incongruities, such as the whole cause 
having to become die effect, they can only vitiate 
tbc theories of Pradbiina and other such causes, which 
are said to be without parts and which are brought 
under the category of the insentient existence, but 
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sot the theory of Brahman based solely on the 
authority of Revelation. 

The SfitrakAra proceeds to declare that everything is 
explicable because Bfahroan is omnipotent^ 

And His Sakti li nll-embrsdng is dotlired In the srnti- (II- i. 30) 

We are given to understand that all potentiality is 
centred in Brahman, in the following passages 

•* His Supreme Energy (Pari-S'akti) is declared to 
be various. His inherent energy of knowledge and 
strength-" 

'• Let it be known that Maya, is the Prakriti, and 
tbaUtbe Mayin is the Mahes'vara. By His limb, as it 
were, is all this universe petvaded.'' 

Wheifore, possessed as He is of all powers, what is 
not possible for Him ? 

If yon say He cannot bo (the cense) as having no eeneo-organa, 
(we reply) it has been answered. (II- i- 31) 

fObjeetiohJ : — Brahman is said to be without sense- 
organs in the following passage. 

“ For Him there exists neither body nor the senses.''’ 

Wherefore He cannot be tbe cause. 

( Anawer ) : — No ; this objection has already been 
answered by sayiDg that Brahman should be 
known as declared in the S'ruti which is the sole 
authority in the matter. The Holy Divine S'ruti — 
such as “Let it be Known that Maya is the Prakriti, 
and that tbe M&yio is the Mahes'vara: by His limb, as 
it were, is all this universe pervaded;'' — is the sole 
authority as to Parames'vara, endued with the Supremo 
Sakti of Maya possessed of various and infinite 
potentialities, — assuming the form of the universe by 
a piece of His Sakti, while in Himself He is beyond 
the universe. On this subject the Pura.ua also has the 
following : 

“Bow to Him, whose thoughts are various and rise 
higher and higher-above the universe; in * piece of 
whoso power the whole is comprehended; whom, as the 
Master of all paths, the path-knowers declare as the 
Path; who is distinct film the whole universe.” 

Thus there is no room whatever for any discussion 

to what is possible or wlmt is impossible in S'ivu, 
the Parames'vara, the Purabrnhman, who is devoid of 
nil taints, and whose omnipotence is based on the sole 
authority of Jte\ elation. 



Adhlkarana II 

Again, the Sfitrakara raises an objection and an- 
swers as follows; 

No. became of evjyy ajtion having a purpose (II. 1. 32) 

It bas been decided that Brahman who, as the 
Sastra says, possesses all powers,, can be the cause of 
all effects. Still, nil activity having some purpose in 
view, a doubt raises as to whether it is consistent of 
notjo hold that Parames'vara w^io has attained all 
desires engages in the creation of the uuiveisr and 
other such acts. 

(Pi'irvapakfhaJ : — How is that possible? Indeed, 
S'iva is said to be the unsurpassed Bliss itself and is 
contented, in such passages as the following: 

“Bliss is Brahman ” 

“All-pervading Consciousness and Bliss; formless 
and wonderful ; associated with Uma.” 

How can He engage in creation and other activities 
without any purpose in view ? If His activity should 
have a purpose in view, then he could not be ever- 
contented ; if not, He would be doing something out 
of the way like a senseless being. 

( Siddlianta ) : — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows 

Still, as 5a the world, Sit Is a mere sport (11. i. 33). 

It cannot be urged that the Ever-ctthtented Brah- 
man cannot consistently engage in tbe c reation of the 
universe and other such acts, which, having no pur- 
pose to serve, must be purposeless. Even purposeless 
activity is consistent on the part of Paramesvara, as a 
mere matter of sport. Just as, in the wortd. such 
activity ns the beating of a ball goes on as a matter of 
mere sport without any purpqse in view, so also Para- 
mesvara, though He has attained all desires, engages 
in c reation etc., as a matter of mere sport Hence no 
incongruity whatever. 

Adhlkarana 12. 

No partiality nor mereilesrness, because of reference to an 
external standard- So, indeed- the Srnti declares- (i f. i 12). 

It has been shown that, notwithstanding the 
absence of all purpose, Paramesvara engages in the 
creation of the universe etc., as a mere muttci of 
sport: Herr again a doubt arises whether this is 

possible or not. 

(PitrvajHilisiiri) ; — The act of creation, even as a 
matter of sport, is not consistent on the part of Parame's- 
vura, who, as all — full, is devoid of likes and dislikes. 
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As equal to all, Parames'vara must be quite 
indifferent. Creating happy bodies, like those of the 
Devas etc., for some beings, and painful bodies like 
the human for some others, He cr.nnot but be guilty 
of partiality. Moreover, creation being preceded 
by destruction, Parames'vara who instantaneously 
destroys "the whole, is also guilty of mercilessness. 
Therefore of what avail to Parames'vara is tho act 
of creating the universe which brings on what is 
undesirable ? 

(Siddhanta :1 — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows: All things considered, Parames'vara cannot 
be charged with partiality and mercilessness when 
He creates the universe, inasmuch as variety in the 
creation is determined by Karma. So the sruti says: 

“ Those of good conduct attain good birth, and 
those of evil conduct attain evil birth.” 

if y on urge that no Zarina exists because of the absence of 
differentiation, (we reply) no, because it is beginningleee. 
it ii quite consistent and found in experience (II, 1. 35) 

(Objection :) — Before creation there is no karma, 
because of the absence of kshetrajnas ( jiva,3) ; and the 
absence of these is indicated by the state of non- 
differentiation, declared with a determinateness in the 
words, “ Existent alone, my dear, this at first was.” 

(Answer :) — No ; just as the Jivas are beginning- 
less as declared in the sruti, “one knowing ‘and the 
other unknowing are the two, the unborn, one strong, 
and the other weak,” so also their Karmas are be- 
ginningless. Indeed, we do see that Samsara is the 
result of a continuous stream of Karma. Paramesvara, 
indeed, omnscient as He is, sees the various Karma of 
the jivas ; and by means of Sakti He creates the seat 
of enjoyment, the body of a Deva or the like, just 
suited to their respective Karma. Thus, variety in 
creation is dp e to Karma. And the destruction of the 
universe cannot render Parmes'vara guilty jof merci- 
lessness, inasmuch as, like sleep it is a source of rest 
to those jivas who are oppressed with the mundane 
life. 



(Objection :j — If Karma alone is to decide the happi- 
ness and misery of the jivas, of what avail is Para- 
mes'var*, a useless being ? 

(Answer :) — Even Karma being subject to His con- 
trol, it does not detract fnora His independence. 
Against this it should not be urged that, like a *hief 
who wants to evade payment of toll arriving at dawn 
at the very toll station after wandering the whole 
night with a view to get beyond the city limits by an 
uucommou route, this contention again makes the 
Parames'vara guilty of partiality and mercilessneas, 
inasmuch as Karma is not independent of Him For, 
Parames'vara merely asssorts the infinite Karmic 
potentialities latent in Maya. Karma beiDg, thus, by 
its own power, the cause of variety in creation, there 
can be no partiality on the part of Him who merely 
assigns to each Jiva his respective Karma. 

( Objection :) — The insentient Karma bging unable 
to create the bodies of jivas when uncontrolled by the 
sentient, it should be admitted that “Parames'vara 
who is a sentient being, is the sole efficient cause. 
How can it be that Parames'vara, so merciful, 
again unites the jivas with the body which is the 
cnuse of samsara, though they have been free from 
all pain of Samsara with all the organs of enjoyment 
destroyed ? 

(Answer ) : Without Kartna becoming ripenb know- 
ledge can. arise in the jivas ; without knowledge, there 
cancanbe.no Moksha, the unsurpnssedB bliss ; and 
Karma cannot become ripe without enjoyment of fruits. 
With a view to the enjoyment of the fruits of Karma, 
the all-benign Parames'va’a again creates the body 
etc , for the jivas. When Karma thus becomes gra- 
dually ripe. He enables the pure-mined jivas to attain, 
to a knowledge of Himself, and manifests to them the 
wealth of Mokcha, the unsurpassed bliss. 

A. MiHADXVji Sastbi. 

(To be continued.) 
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THA'YDMA'N AVAR’S POEMS. 



Tha'yuma'oavai* was the second son of Ke'dili- 
vappa Pillai, who lived more than 150 years ago and 
held the office of steward at the palace of Vijaya 
Ranga Cholcka Na'yakur, the native chief who ruled 
Trichinopoly for 26 years from 1705 to 1731. He 
was greatly loved by his parents, as their first-born 
had been given in adoption to Ke'diliyappa’s brother 
who was childless. Tha'yuma'navar grew up hand- 
some, intelligent, and virtuous, but even at an early age 
discovered signs of a religious turn of mind which 
heeded little the attractions of the world. He had 
the good fortune, besides, to come early under the con- 
genial influence of Mouna De'sika, a sage of exalted 
piety and profound wisdom. Years passed, years during 
which religiou grew and stuck deep expansive root in 
the eoul of Tha'yuma'navar. Then, Kediliyappa died ; 
and Tha'yuma'navar was called to office as Palace- 
Steward in plrce of his father. Though he externally 
did all the duties of his position with punctilious care, 
his heart within was centred in the Lord ; even as the 
rope-dancer, while seemingly busy with amusing the 
spectators by his pranks, is really intent on keeping 
his balance and preserving his safety. But the chief, 
finding casually signs of spiritual greatness in his 
servant, begged to be saved from the sin of having for 
servant one who was fit to be his master. Thereupon, 
Tha'yuma'navar relinquished office and began to 
devote all his time to prayer and meditation. But the 
chief’s widow, now supreme in authority, conceived a 
violent affection for Tha'yuma'navar, drawn to him bv 
his great personal charms, and tried to seduce him 
from the path of righteousness, offering to make him 
the virtual chief in her husband’s stead, if only he 
yielded to her sinful desires. Tha'yuma'uavar dec- 
lined ; and fearing unfair pressure might be brought 
to bear on him, left Trichinopoly secretly and went to 
Ramna'd where he spent the rest of his life. Thither 
his relations followed him, and anxious for the perpe- 
tuation of the family compelled him much against his 
will to marry. Of this wedlock one child was born ; 
and in giving birth to it the mother died. Now that 
there was but little to bind him to home, Tha'yuma' 

• The wont literally means “ He who is mother likewise " It is 
the name by which Siva, worshipped at Trichinopoly, is known. 

“ A thousand names we give in praise, 

To Him that has nor form nor name/ 1 

14 r -jrsffa. C'X-.'f <*-c 

u*o-**'j 1 * j ar <2 st *-.v m l_ 9*2 v.t** 



navar gave up all, and went from one holy place 
another, singing hymns in praise of Siva, elevating and 
drawing to himself and his God the hearts of all who- 
saw or heard him, by the sweet serenity of his presence 
and the honeyed melody of his song. His life was 
one continuous incense of fragrance to the Lord ; and 
is it strange that, to such as he, Death comes not, but 
only “ a Clear Vision of his being’s whole.” ? 

The subtle yet deep religious- emotion that per 
meates Tha’yuma'navar’s poems defies all description 
or translation. It steals into our hearts, keeps us 
spell-bound, often raises us into ecstasies of piety; we 
feel it, we are filled with it, bnt we cannot express it. 
Besides, the music, the “linke'd sweetness long drawn 
out,” of Tha'yuma 1 navar’s Tamil verse can hardly be 
reproduced in a comparatively unmusical language 
like English ; and with my own feeble mastery of the 
resources of English, I cannot presume to extract even 
the fullest little of the music, which English is capa- 
ble of yielding forth under the delicate touch of 
talented artists like Dr. Pope or P. A. But my ambi- 
tion is not high ; for ihe fcliowing translations of some 
of Tha'yunia'navar’s devotional sonnets (taken almostat 
random) are intended merely to allow foreign readers 
a glimpse of the deep-lying wealth of the original, and 
show to*tbem that, go prospecting where they may in 
the field of 'i'ha'yuma'navar’s poems they may be 
sure to hit on veins pf pure and lustrous gold. 

g)erf(?iL(C^u>i0sr0£n' £U0<2u>,T£Vaor«s0<g 
Givsi(^Qfi Qn@&oi)LDG<Liir 
@j)erraD l za£Qipira)J reaSsn s 00UL/Off*r 
0,11 ern esa Q ant £ utSeuZeoG iu 
& a8ujnuju>nii$iisp ey_ &)/5i7<3«»sar jro.0 
LCi 2 <fz> n 6nn &sG rr y 
ireir -r 

Lo&jeiwmiju Quit pets «7 Q(ttp 
asSKc"jgnbeu r SiuQ^ia ^aC ujgi’Qfifitr r 00 
<n>-EJ«Ce»rgiii 

««r 6U4C.7 enp&'/hQ piij £ or eh efiuLjBpgi.i a ter 
<*6re0oif- Ollstt atSdy it £ 
peSGujuS^uusp (3 ae'.T exn G ear 0 at era atr lS 
&-l8i£ uj uj n $, G p n 
e-neuuiit^oear «> aatr j- p p ^ s. LD n atr 
av ti pSeuG ut. 

Will yet to me Ttiy Grace be giv’n ? So fears 
My heart and pines. Alas! None bold can be 
To hope who lives to-day will live to-morrow. 

Should Death come vaunting “ Here, I am,” 
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Have I to sadly yield this frame a slave ? 

Ia't fair the lore, I wearying roamed and sought, 
Studied and learnt, should fruitless thus become ?* 
When hunger's fire^ssails, fruit ripe, unripe, 

Or leaves withered and sere, yrftn or root. 

To gather eat, — and Silent, t eyes fast closed 
On world, alone wjfb Thee I thought to be. 

This wish of mine, 0 Lord, hast not thou known ? 

O Sivatn, all in all, infinite, true, 

That art Reality, Intelligence pure, and Bliss. (I ) 

gp (?er tu Qai Guj grQ idujS en SbotGuj 

ADi UIUTGDM UJ f CJ QJ CW GT «/ 

j»es ld*>w &Q uiLQuies 
aSO OJ Qujit JTl> lSsW/HUJU 

^3 ssr £?s 8 t n tc Qavh ai&n^eSil. Qt^.o sv avpu 

i2pp‘8'£(Q 6«» 9 LCltuii U>30 
GuftflMJ SfiUrf etiQuJ GDT'gJtiD Q SU Q UJ JJf 1 H 
tSfOC^QiD $StiUJ ^ir>G8TjpLD 
pin tieuir# Q$n 

ft tar «d ld uj a ® sowC vtoar jptm 
s- f p ov# LOtu lS etn a/ uj n & supp a il <sf 

<F p n (£5 n Gfr eu (T V/E ^LDHUJ 

€T fiarCflwQ io(?«»*(5&W aJ fall II L-.it. 

Qjd totoCJgjff L/ssvQaieflGjgir 
jg)aut iBjtm m. mfi & (ipiSfi gts&uStniS 

Q sj B 0 16 «d p Svir pGuff 0(? «rr (*-) 

“ Mother, Mother,” some creeds appeal to Thee ; 

“ Father, Father,” in variance some escluim ; 

While some, devil-like jabber much, and fash 
Losing all thought, and knowing nought, now one 
And now another rave ; some talk of J hee 
As Light unspeakable ; some as Space ; and some 
As being Sound and all ; still some as most 
Minute of Atoms ; some as present, past. 

And future Time- But, Lord, Thou art all these 
And other than these! Thou art the lasting Bliss 
Of Intelligence pure. Ah ! can one like me 
Describe the sportive ways of Thy Grace divine ? 
Thou, Life of life in this world aod beyond, 

And Substance true, pervading all in all. (2) 

ic~p pin p 

€i) U uS JUl LD@U-JS'£(r A ILt 

QiZtnaj * p*kf&o a>a ft ft> 
lose. lS 

• cf. Omar Khayyam 

“ We sojurn here for one sl\prt day or two, 

And all the gain we (jet i* grief ant * woe • 

And then, leaving life’s problems all iyiBolved 
And harassed by regrets, we have to go ; " 
f i. with the soul calm and still 
$ cf. Tennyson : — 

u Our little Bystems have their day ; 

They have cheir day and cease to be ; 

They are but broken lights of thee, 

Aud thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 



QpppiBp(y>pisQp^fm (pppt&M*jie*OiKtQ 
I y>/S0Qpfi 

Uicsap jd<Tt ) m&Q ir ,aw GuirejS gffaiGm & 

tQty-ppmu-jjisi 

«d sp/benanuumst— tBiri^^Li«6^msQuia(S 

**ti a jBBitp jjrqpipQmafBBc_ 
stranodnitir&a&p 

u.tca'iwAw em & 

+ &/w>p>Gu>nstifa Oupjvaj tx^iL.’»jrt ftm 
e-st&nfi jpeatiaSp enGfff 
*itu uifl y p j & tutu a or 

sBrizp&aiCui, 

if steeped in bliss of love, with women fair 
Of pearly teeth, in dalliance soft to kiss 
Returning kiss, mid tripls Tamil's* peal, 

We rest on terrace high, refulgent paved 

With moonstone smooth, spires soaring high around 

To touch the lunar orb, of mansion grand, 

In whose court-yards, looming dark like clouds 
In massive pack, elephants proudly stand 
With lusty strength, — Or bent on Toga, Breath 
Confining, all renounced, we live on hiUs, 

In caves or wilds, where tigers, lions, and bears. 

With claws well armed abound — what matters itff 
Tis clear, as light of day,! those alone are saved 
Who reach, nil noises§ ceased, the Silent State. 

Is not this what Janaka|| held of old ? 

O Sivarn, all in all, infinite, trne. 

That art Reality, Intelligence pure, and Bliss, f (3) 

• i. SlartfiAf, (Tamil colloquial, Tamil 

poetic, ajid Tamil dramatic). The meaning ia that, from Uiovr imt 
on the tenace, they could hear the aoonda of discourses piaaalteriL 
songs sung, and plays acted, in the town around. ^ 

+ cf. Marcus Aurelius : — 

“ Men aeek retreats, houses in the country, aea-sherea, and 
mountains ; and thou too art wont to desire such things vety much 
Blit this is altogether a mark of the most common sort gf men • 
for it is in thy power whenever thou shalt choose, to mtem Into 
thyself. For nowhere either with more quiet or tnora fre ed om 
from trouble does a man retire, than into his own sou I, particularly 
when be baa within him Buch thoughts that by looking iutc them 
he is immediately in perfect tranquillity.” 

x The original, “ J>,” means literally: “aa nelli fruit 

on palm ” 

§ i.e.y the delusive distractions of the senses and the mind 



II King Jtinalte lived a pure and highly spiritual life • though 
surrounded by the luxaries and the gorgeous splendour of an 
oriental court ; and taught by his own example that suoh lif*x*as 
possible even in the midst of unfavourable cdrcninstanceaf 

cf. Emerson “ The great man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps witti perfect sweetness the serenity of solitude.” 

% The central idea of this sonnet is very tersely pat jj, 

11 -a 0 tr* & effer 

tct em dl&mar 

U,*fPjGl 6 Hjtdr ** 0 ." 

cf. Amici “ Do not despise your situation ; in it you matt act 
suffer, and conquer. From eiery point on earth we sn, equally 
near to heaven and to the infinite . 0 • ^^uy 
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A HYMN FROM DE'VARAM. 



The beautiful hymn quoted below, to which I have 
added a translation in English verse, is from the 
Devaram (Garland of Praises for God) of Saint Thiru- 
navulrkarasu .* In this hymn, the saint records some 
facte of his own spiritual experience and exhorts all 
men to lead lives of piety and godliness iD the world. 
No one can feel, more than I do, the feebleness and 
inai eqoacy of the translation ; and I fear I have but 
vainly tried to reproduoe in English the music of 
the original. Still, the translation is given, as a mere 
attempt, and not as a finished product worthy of the 
critio'j scrutiny. 

fl^fSlppcPUetLO. 
u>aSe\ ) cotris) isfdiuQpLO 

b£& Q ppsin Gaivfijjp 

QuiriutmaiLlLO Gunm pG p 

ifi* Osrisaop @ basB-Hf. iSipGeO. («) 

The faultless herp.t the evening moonj 
The fannirg breeze the South bestows, § 

The. early summer’s swelling time,|| 

The pond where bees do humming swarm, f 
—As soothing is the shelter sweet 
Of God my tether's holy feet. (1) 

«u># Slmirm Gnu (etjesrQpiii aeoeSi/w 

out* SAmiiruGeu Guar /& sB fear hjlo 

sco* fta-ffi uG'cu sBssSea GppfiGco 

sip* Saiiruden smOer jS sbiKBGld (a_) 

Lord Siva's praise** — my wisdom, lore 

Lord Siva’s praise — the art I know ; 

Lord Siva’s praise — my tongue proclaims ; 

Lord Siffa’s praise— the right way shows. (2) 

SB s senjJQBB) ff lues *. — /B jnunjtff 
lEmf euru-Q*mjp Qioujuistpioaj ssflp&sonii 
GpJisnsp SjmtffGu-ff Glpn(tgmcjff Q&c£ 
ainm i umiuipi worn (By aySsuGtr. 

• This is the honorific title, said to have heen given to the saint, 
«u scaoent of the exceeding beauty of his verse, and means 
literally “ Lord of speech. " 

t The word in the original is Vinai (rffw), an Indian musioal 
instrument for whiob there is no English name, so far as I know 

t The moon that appears m the evening is a full or. newly foil 
moon, - 

$ The Zephyr of Bonth Indian Poetry. 

II lie. the season of Bpring, when Nature bursta forth In her 
splendour. ^ 

T Expanded, the meaning is:— 

“ The flow’ry pood where swarm the bees 
With humming .nne on honey's quest . 11 

“•. 'Bha word in the original is “ x’>— the holy word of 

tymgtfrtoAiTa. 



Tliese men of world won’t serve thee, Lordi; 

From those that serve, won’t learn and live ; 
Engrossed in works that chain them down. 

On truth’s firm ground they will not stand ; 

Think they the men of God eo deaf ?* 

They vainly live, and vainly die, 

To dust dissolve, and pass away (3) 

ist Too qj n yz icy Qs/t«8.©i cvr Qou-’J^A ibobsoHsob 

.on—tso Q&aei'jp Q*ir p iV a lob «®3 u> 

n 9t—aS ar(g*(y>jpemi—&>A etseS — ^aso 
ClI—sS gyir&t—i i jgriTQperf uflari—GtO. (•#*) 

Unblushing men, what have you done ? 

You lead a life but wretched, base. 

Mere talet is it to grave you go ? 

If He that saves forsakes you all. 

You earthlings grow the country's scorn. (4) 

yi es>s& Qsnaarc—jr sx Quneoia rm. Gutr pjfleoi a 
sir&a>*& Q&n mi n (Gjjlo sol p /Seonrr 

jydmsa GsuSsoc Gpia- ujeowmji 

SB s boss G&uSmit tun&d ff , (@) 

With blooms in hand, they worship not 
The holy feet of Hara Lord ; 

With willing tongue praise not His name 
Confounded, wenvied,J seeking stuff 
To feed the flesh-, they perish, full. 

Their body feeds the clam’rous crows. (a ) 

(g/8 man— tu n sir opts GsbjS go J> 

ufivf SmpGp bit GiifmwiyLB 
MjBm a/Buio COMBS* Quit fijjHD 
Quif &uS eS'iu i«r Qldgp Qs neo l jSapGp. 

Though signs and symbols, temples fair. 

And creeds and thousand scriptures speak 
To teach His ways that you may learn, 

O stupid men, why, why is it 

Your minds to Him do scarce incline ? (6) 

misippp si'ictc/co iBTetrs* LOt—Q.i<G$ 0 ii 
patppp* Q*disSiLfk p<Bfl p&vsuSar* 

Qtppp usBioeoi prsSp &@iu}Gp 

dtipppaiir eB&aQtu Qm'JiiEianeoGia (m) 

The Lord that gave us mouth to praise, 

A head, to bow, and mind to think, — 

To Him not praying, at His feet 
Not laying flowers, lovely, 6weet, 

Why wasted 1 long years of life?§ (7) 

* The meaning is that the Lord's servants are not deaf, that 
they will listen and help ungrudgingly if only men appealed to 
them. 

t i. e. it is a fact. 

J cf. Wordawortfi 

“ The world is tpo much with us ; late and. soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste onr powers." 

§ cf. i39t-(«!}4m*Sbo « 

44 iJ® JP u l Spun et**j jfpnmi 

Gam— to-dv ) £-^ \jQ<t/rr 

ut Leu ffQaww'ui ufy m mists uutai.* 
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QutmSmf 6^4/9 

<3^01 •r*«*OuT(5ll 
<*■££«•)* &*£»<£ 8«r *>(?,*. 

Flougb rttm m aue where plough has run. 

As just I stand prepared to scape 
0 The tiharm of women like picture fair, 

Mj dullard mind, by habit bound, 

3® ltue me meo to ways of old. (8) 

0t<9 3**<$ Stma+ir Gt&mGm 
4f?9 •* Ourw^i ^mi—uLfsm^iutm 

Qu««« Oaiw® 

Mfiu swifm* erarfCu. {*) 

Thn Lord abide* in heartdof men 
Tbirt Aink-of Hin and lore and pioe- 
Se smiles at water, flowers, shod 
In worship by the false within ; 

Ashamed for them He smiling stands. (9) 

ArS jo fl&lra r QmiiG uoi 

asm pu £er gntr ar mlu iffi* C&r jiuiw 

*./>»! Gsa-aau. £iavircy siSjjfi^yar 

&jr* «>cS< Qparaff&Gu>. (*°) 

At fire in wood, m ghee m mQk, 

The Latnheot) owe lies hid within. 

First tuc the ohnrnisg-stick of Love, 

Pass round the oord. Intelligence, 

Wien twirl-, — and God will bless thy sight. ( 10) 

N. B. 



KUNDALAKE'SI AND VALALYA'PATHI. 



Of the five great Tamil poems ( Pancha Kenya), 
'Chint&mani, Silappftdikaram, and Manimegalai have 
been made accessible fc print through the zealons 
devotion, patient research, and ripe scholarship of 
Pandit Swaminatha Ivar of Kumbakonam. But. the 
remaining two, Kundalakesi and Valaiyapaihi (0*» 
>Gs&, tup), are. mere names to us; and 

almost uothing is known of them except the fact of 
their existence in the hoary past. Heuce I hope the 
following sketch of the stories of Kundalakesi and 
Yalaiyapatbi will he interesting to students of Tamil 
literature. This sketch haa Keen translated from 
«lnyt w Hi and 35 of a Tamil poetical work, named 
Ymjs^siWUS (weSu 144 t-mt lb), - by Chadamani 
(,■,!_> mrf‘iji~r) of date nn known, which was pub- 
lished in print nearly thirty years ago with a prose- 

‘ Men batfc to AflHiig oat Ire, and cburniu^ -out batter* 
fiye ud gkaa an tlHed to ate another. 



paraphrase by Komalapuram Eajagopala Pillai 
Chapters 31, 82, and 33 of the work deal respectively 
with the stories of Jivakachintamani, Silappadikaram, 
(jf) and Mani-negaUi ; and the stories given in the next 
two chapters are explicitly stated by the poet to be the 
stories of Kundalakesi and Valaivapnthi. For in 
(stanza 1 of Chap. 35,) the poet says : — “ we have thou 
given the story of the great poem Kuhdalakesi” 
(“3*rlfgBii_«i Os&uQui OslSjuTfSiai 9(n ) as>ir ; 
and in stanza 49, of the same chapter, "The poem 
which narrates this story is one of the five great Tamil 
poems" (j^SBuuuirts- eDeu&«iT^liLi/i^sk«ff(?6V, s.idujeSB 

isttSiu Qu>r, eBpGirn). 

The Story of Kundalakesi. 

Chola, king of kings, and Kaveri, descended of the 
great Vakkuvan, were friends so dear that they could 
never brook separation ; and no friendship was on 
earth to equal theirs. These had learnt almost to per- 
fection the 64 arts and sciences, highly spoken of in 
the world. In the neighbouring country, however, 
was King Pandiya, who had also drunk deep of all 
knowledge both worldly and spiritual, and considered 
himself without an equal. Setting great value on 
his skill in the game of ball, he had it inscribed in a 
conspicuous place on his royal banner of victory 
that he was unrivalled in it, and challenged open 
opposition from all who dared to do so. Akalanga 
Chola, likewise proud of his power and skill in war 
arrayed his great army and issued a general command 
to them to proceed against and defeat any ruler who 
had the audacity to dispute his claim to sovereignty 
and pre-eminence. 

King Pandiya came to hear of this :.nd calling.his 
henrld ordered him to go at once to King Chela and 
deliver the following message . — “ O Chola, you 

and I are doubtless great. There is none to 

equal either of us. Only we two can worthily oppose 
each other. Wbv then should we jiot compete and 

prove who, of. us two, is the greater 'i .Lay aside 

ordinary tests of merit, war or learning or any thing 
else, for they are of hardly any importance ; and vie 
with me in fhe noble game of ball. It you accept 
this challenge, well and good. If not, you are no 
worthy kiDg.” King Chola heard this message with 
rising anger, and, instautly calling his ministers, 
told them to make all huBte and prepare everything 
for his journey to Uadura. for he must go thero with- 
out loss of time and quell the pride of the impudent 
Pandiya. denong the courtiers who were then present 
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was Kave'ri, the Vaisya of pure lineage, who in cha- 
rily and munificence was not surpassed even by the 
Kalpa tree or Kama. He rose up, and making 
obeisance said : — "0 Choln, great lord, it ia not meet 
that oue king should go into the country or the capi- 
tal of another. If so be your pleasure, I, your 
servant will forthwith proceed to Madura, and return 
hither, before you expect, with the glad news of the 
defeat of k ing Pandiya in his own game of ball.” 

The ministers hailed this proposal and besought 
the king to send Kaveri in his stead, as they said the 
victory won by a subject would belong virtually to 
the sovereign. The king reluctantly yielded; and 
Kaveri accordingly set out for Madura with a 
numerous and powerful army for his body-guard. 
"When he reached the Paudiyan capital, the king 
received him with the honours due to a royal 
messenger, and after a decent interval asked him to 
explain thtf object of his visit. Whereupon, Kaveri 
told the Pandiya that he was sent by king Chola to 
contest with him in the game of ball and that he 
went there for no other purpose. King Pandiya 
objected that a Yaisya, one of the merchant-class, 
was no worthy antagonist for a warrior-king; but 
Kaveri remonstrated that as he, the king, had 
made an open and unconditional challenge in 
the inscription on his banner; it was only proper 
that, whoever came to oppose him, him the king 
should meet and vanquish. Pandiya then appointed 
a day for the tournament ; umpires were ehosen ; and 
eachjstaked immense wealth and a laige army as the 
victor’s prize. 

The day came round, and the contest began. King 
Pandiya aud Kaveri, riding horses of high mettle 
passed and repnssed hitting at the ball. In all acts 
of the game, the combatants were equal, ana it was 
hard to adjudge victory' for one or the other. Time 
passed, but the contest did not seem ss if it would be 
over soon. Then Pandiya. somewhat impatient, 
thought to end this tedious struggle with one final 
game requiring the greatest quickness and skill, in 
which be excelled and felt sure of beating Kaveri — 
viz., that of throwing a ball across a square tank of 
water, riding round and hittiig the ball before it 
strikes the ground. But, id this too, Kaveri ouc-rode 
Pandiya, and„\vith marvellons agility, hit the ball 
back before Pandiya could. Thus tlje victory was 
won by Kaveri ; so the umpires with oue voice decid- 
ed ; and proud Pandiya had to acknowledge himself 



beaten and give the successful Kaveri the wealth agd 
army he had staked. Anxious to lay the glory of 
this great victory at king Choln's feet, Kaveri left 
Madura, taking with hip his new acquisitions, and on. 
his way home to the Chola capital halted at a city 
to break the journey. 

fyfeanwhile, KoIIathayan, the general of Kiug Pan- 
di/a’s forces, who had been away waging war witH 
the Chera king, now returned to Madura ; and finding 
his master sad over his recent’ discomfiture, feU pro- 
strate at his feet and begged permission to pnrsue 
Kaveri and wiu back from him the wealth and the 
army, the honour and the glory that had been lost, 
by engaging him in battle and defeating him. Pan- 
diya’s assent was given ; KoIIathayan, with his army, 
overtook Kaveri, aDd the battle came off. It lasted 
many days and raged very fiercely. At last .the 
armies closed; the Pandiyan aiiny was beaten ; Kaveri 
met the Pandiyan general in single combat and with 
one blow struck off his head; and thus once again 
victory came to Kaveri. 

Kaveri then resumed his journey, carrying with 
him Kollatbayan’s head as a trophy of victory which 
of right belonged to his master, King Chola. But 
KoIIathayan’ s wife, Arambaiyarathibai (junbtauiu 
jrfieauJ, hearing of the sad fate of her husband, 
followed and begged Kaveri to ^give her the 
head of him shfe .dearly loved. Kave'ri, though 
sympathising with her in her grief, replied that he 
could not please her then as the head was his master’s 
property, but that, if she went with him to the Chola 
capital, he would himself entreat the king, aud get 
her the head. So she did, and Kave'ri, true to his 
word, begged it from the Chola King and gave her 
the head. 

The Story of Valaiya'pathi. 

In Katve'rippu'inpattinam there lived a merchant, 
named Yairava'niban, far famed for his goodness, 
piety and charity, and known in the town and the 
country around as Navako'ti Nara'yana (“ Lord of 
nine crores”) or account of his immense wealth. He 
took to wife a woman [from his own caste (tvuatfiui, 
the oil-pressing caste), and also another from adiffernt 
caste, and lived with them both happy aud prosperous. 
But the elders of the community to which he belonged, 
disliking the relation he had with a caste other than hifi 
own, threatened to excommunicate him if he dicPnot 
^ive up that alien wife of his. He acccordinglv cast her 
off, iu order to retain bis position in society and the- 
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wtaem of bis relations and friends. Sometime after 
will it happened that he had to take ship on the 
western sea and cross over to foreign countries on 
bnamess connected .with his merchandise. 

Meanwhile the young woman, who w»s with child 
at the time of heiedesertion by her hnsband, went to 
thp temple of the goddess Kali at an adjoining Village, 
and prostrating addressed the deity : — “ 0 Mighty 
Goddess, Victorious one. Pure Immortal, Spotless 
Being. Hear me, And pity my poor, helpless 
condition, and grant unto me thy boon that my 
husband may take me to his bosom again.” Before 
her who thus appealed for help with stricken heart 
and streaming eyes, the merciful goddess appeared 
and said : — *■ O Beautiful one 1 , be consoled. Grieve 
not. Come and live in this village. In course of time 
all will end well, and I shall make you happy.” So 
the woman did ; and after some months was born a 
*«r little boy, a delight to the heart and eyes of his 
mother and a promise of grestuess and glory to his 
family aDd village. Years passed. The tiny infaDt 
grew into u strapping, handsome, intelligent lad. 

Then, once on a day when at a game of ball with 
his companions, a quarrel took place between this 
lad and another, in course of which the enraged 
opponent called him — “Thou son of an anon) raous 
father." Stung to the quick with this taunt, the 
yonng fellow ran to his mother, and explaining to her 
what had passed asked her to tell him his father’s 
name. With tears in her eyes, she told him that his 
father was Vairavaniban, a merchant of Kaverippum- 
pattinsm, and also made known to him the circum- 
stances which led to his separation. Hearing this, 
the brave lad, burstiijg with indignation at the cruel 
treatment accorded to his mother, hastened to the 
town whither Vairavaniban bad already returned, and 
seeing the merchant, unceremoniously introduced 
himself as his son lioru of his discarded wife. But 
Vairavaniban, who when leaving lier bad not suspect- 
ed her approaching maternity, now naturally thought 
this boy might be the fruir of her later uncliastity 
and asked the youth to go his way and not trouble a 
peaceful merchant with his impudent talk. The lad, 
jiowever, persisted in advancing his claims to filial 
relationship ; and the merchant thereupon appealed 
for help to the Council of Caste-Yllders. The youth 
offered to prove the legitimacy of his birth by adduc- 
ing unanswerable witness. The council appointed a 
day for enquiry. 



The boy went home and told all to his mother ; she 
went and prayed to Kali ; and Kali promised that ?he; 
the goddess, would herself bear witness. On the day 
fixed, the council of elders met. The boy. his mother 
and Vairav'aniban, the father in dispute, were there. 
The lady was asked to call her witness and prove her 
chastity and fidelity to her husband, Vairav'ajiban. 
She invoked Kali ; and the benignant goddess 
appeared before them all, aod declared that the 
woman’s chastir.y was unquestionable and that the 
boy was the merchant Vairav’aniban's own son. 
All were now convinced. The merchant received the 
joyful lad as bis son ; and gave him, as the share of 
property to which he was eotitled, a village Gained 
‘ Alagapuri,' and a large sum of money and a 
weighing balance, with which, with his father’s* 
blessings, he may start business as a merchant. 

N. B. 



Aht. VI II. — ICx'ractu from the Tamil “ Purva-porul Ven bn- 
Malai,’ 1 and the 11 Pitrfi-uanuuru. By the Rev. G 
U. Pom, M.A., D.D. 

Thi Pnrra-pornl Veubn-Malni is a very ancient work, pro- 
fessing to be founded upon a still older composition called 
“ The Twelve Chapters,” by one of the twelve disciples of 
Ai/astii/ar. 1 This points to a mythic origin, but we cannot 
historically go further than its Tamil author, or compiler, as 
he would represent himself. It is unite essential for a 
Tamil writer who would become a classic to cite his original 
or the authoritative first work from which be draws (or 
professes to draw) bis materials. (See Xitnuiil. 4-10, and 
Pope’s -Ini * I ntinht’ie, p. 142.) Where there is* no such 
first work (tyif-gtiv, Mutbaiuil). he his commentators 
must suppose or invent one, and ascribe it to some vener. 
able personage. The real author here is AIYAXA'R- 
1THAX , of whom nothing is know n hut that he is said to 
baveabecn a descendant of the old (Via kings, and the 
compiler of this very interesting composition, ft cm 
liaidly lie less titan ten centuries old. It has recently 
been for the first time printed under the editorsle- of 
W. .Siiininuthnivar of ('tlamaliiirepuiam, the very learned 
and worthy Tamil Head-Pandit of tbe Kumbakonam 
College and lias probably tic r been seen by any Kmo- 
peanlilt imty though the late Sir Walter Klliot \rbinnu 
i f O to mbit l/ioilril ) obtained and caused to )>e translated 
some fragments yd it. These were edited for peltate 
circulation by It. .Sewell. Ksij., M* .S. Some were also 
printed in the Asiatic Ginn h rly. 

I lii flu.' '•millin' n» si rv on iln - hoffitoin l»\ .NuccliinarkkiiiiMir, 
Poriil-ailii. iV 1/4 fl'i. t\*ti la nr* til i.tgmh I'ill.-ii's [> S07 t 

Miulnts. 1**5) ivIVivnn- i* in:nlr 1" lliiit hiaii’im nl 
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MaJai means ‘ garland.’ Vettba (see Pop*'# Kurral, Int. 
nxv, and Naiad*, Iut. nvi) is the name of the nietrt 
very artistic quatrains like those in the Naladiyar. 

Porul is a subdivision ijoth of grammar and oLtreatises 
in general, and signifies ’ substance* reality, subject. This 
Pond is divided in the most ancient grammar, the Tol- 
Icappya-n , into Agam (' inner’) and Purram outer’). Of 
these, Agam the subjective,' treats of love, its various 
emotions, incidents Rnd accidents, Purram (‘ the objec- 
tive ’) relates to all ‘ other things ’ — life in general, and 
especially war. and the affairs of kingdoms. This work, 
thongh professing to treat of practical subjects in general 
(Purram), has portions, as will be seen, which belong to 
the other division (Agam) — emotional and passionate. 
The ideas and even the phraseology of these verses are 
cited and used by all commentators upon the other 
classics, as being of absolnte authority. 

It is divided into twelve chapter’s (Padalam : Skr. 
or as they are generally termed, Tinai 0&w)i, 
containing 3 60 ’quatrains. 

It seems probatrle that the work itself is more ancient 
than the Kurral, and suggested many of its couplets. It i a 
closely allied in subject and in tone to the Purranannurrw 
IP. N. N.), with which and the Tol-kappyam it must be 
studied, tnough it is more recent than the lext of these 
works. 

It will be necessary to give some account of the Purra- 
Nannnrru, or ‘ Four Hundred Lyrics of Life.’ This 
anthology has been lately printed for the first time, thongh 
it has been in existence for upwards of a thousand years, 
and contains ballads which in substance must have been 
sung iu the early centuries of our era. We owe it also to 
Saminath-Aiyyar, the learned and indefatigable Professor 
of Tamil in the Kombakonam Government College, that it 
is now carefully edited and put forth with all necessary 
apparatus in such a way that it may find an entrance into 
the house of every Tamil scholar. This is the fifth large 
work isseued by the same editor. The Industry and 
learning which have been employed in the editing of these 
books would have gained for Saminath-Aiyyar a very 
high place among scholars in Europe, if the subject had 
bee? one which the scholars of the West were disposed to 
value But, although the very ancient., copious, and re- 
fined Tamil language is inferior to none, it i- regarded by 
roost people as the (probably barbarous) vernacular of a 

1 Tinai. Til ’B much used Tamil woid-ufall- wurk really aigni- 
flea ‘ genua,’ an ia applied to tlie main diviaioiiB of any subject. 
Thcee are divided into sections (turrai—x-mjc). This litter ia 
equal to ‘ 6|>cciefl,’ and ia need for the subdivisions of a subject 
Here, each chapter is preceded by a small summary ; and every 
quatrain haa a curioua little couplet giving the pith of the quatrain. 
This couplet is called h'oiu (— ‘ substance, contents' : from Jmrw) 



people living semewherq w a remote district of Onafc 
Britain’s imperial possessions. Neither does ser* laili ali 
Government nor do our Universities fully recognise toe 
value of Tamil literature ; and so those who spend the»F 
lives in the study of the great South Indian classics mast 
resemble men seeking for pearls under wnteri Oni 
editor's compatriots, however, will net be slow to recog- 
nize the benefit that bis studies are conferring upon hi* 
people. Nor is it too much to hope that his labours may 
be so far recognised as to procure for him such pecuniary 
assistance as may save him from absolute loss. Tamil 
scholarship is a diiect road to poverty ! 

To return from this digression. This work consists ef 
400 Lyrics, varying in length from six lines to fifty, being 
for the most part songs sung by Court minstrels and 
wandering bards in honour of the kings of the South, 
iucluding not only the Pandiyan, the Coran, and the 
Ceran kings, but about 120 of the petty Rajas and 
chieftains who then divided the South, and were more or 
less independent, having their fortresses on every hill and 
coign of vantage throughout the Southern land. Of these 
ancient rulers and heroes scarcely anything is known boh 
what these, and a few similar works, enable us to conjecture. 
Their names have not yet been fonnd or recognized in 
inscriptions or coins, and it is very donbtfnl whether we 
shall ever be able to recover many authentic details of their 
history. Still, the glimpses of ancient manners, thought, 
and conditions of life afforded by these poems are exceed- 
ingly interesting. The ancient bards, abont 150 in 
number, fragments of whose songs have thns been rescued, 
were of very unequal powers ; but some of them display, 
if I am not mistaken, very great poetical genius, and soma 
of the fragments are veritable gems. 

It is worthy of note, also, that of these poems, except 
the introductory invocation (which is of much later date, 
by Perum Devauar, 1 the translator of the Maha-Bara- 
tham), none make any decided allusion to Civa worship- 
Demons are constantly referred to nnd various charms 
and ceremonies for driving them away from the battle- 
field, where it was their delight to hold thsir ‘ eery’ 
festivals, are pientioned. Throughout all the petty king- 
doms of the Tamil lands there seems tq have been a system 
of demon-worship much like wbat now prevails in the 
extreme south. 

Feasts and dances in honour of Murugan (from T. 
‘I'lurujM,’ a fragrant wood : Agallodxurn) are often alluded 
to. He was evidently the -tutelary god of the aborigioea 
of the South, and is now promoted to be the younger son 
of Civa. 

I shall reserve a more miuate account of these poems, 
their heroes and their bards, for another occasion, 
return at once to the Purra-porul Venba- Malax. 



> He seems to bare edited a series of works for ths Madura literati 
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PAD AHA Mi I. 

Vedchi, oh the Cattie-eaiUkhs. 

The first final is called Vedchi, end the following seven 
-divisions hire titles of a similarsmpwrt. 'They ore taken 
-from the garlands worn by warriors in the contests in which 
the tribes of Sooth Jn$a in those times seem to -have been 
inoes»atly~ engaged. * The Tamil rhetoricians enumerate 
eight species of distinctive garlands worn- by kings o&d 
warriors when . going ^forth on various expeditions, ^the 
garland being supposed to -indicate the character of the 
undertakings, and the feelings of those engaged in them. 

This is to ns a novel form of the ! language of flowers.’ 

. The Vedeht (QmnLQ) is 1 the Izora ooccima , which is 
commonly called ‘Flame, of the Forest,’ or sometimes 
‘ the country geraninm.’ It beai^ a profusion of flowers, 
sometimes of quite dazzling brightness, and of a deep 
scarlet hue. These garlands were intended to strike terror 
into the eyes of the opposing hosts, and to some extent 
supplied the place of military uniform. The armies of 
Europe have never been aomindfnl of the moral effect 
hf the soldier’s headdress ; though it would be a novel 
experience if oar troops went forth to war like a marching 
garden -of flaming and fragrant flowers ! The "warriors 
who wore the vedchi were cattle-raiders. • It would seem 
that this constituted no small part of the duty— and duty 
was delight — of the ancient South Indian soldier. 

'This Padalam, or Chapter, contains twenty verses, and 
illustrates with Exceeding clearness several phases of the 
thoughts and habits of the people in' those ‘good old 
times' ! -A translation is. given of 'the more imports# 
verses, and a summary of the remainder. 

§ 1. The King's Oa.ll to 'the Cattle -raid. 

Ybhse 1. TheXino Summoning his People. 

“ Youthful warrior, who bearest the wondrous three- 
pronged dart, go forth, se^e and bring borne the herds of 
-caAtle with the bulls their leaders ! See your foes bending 
their bow b, as though they would cot down whole forests 
and set them'' on fire, and inspecting their arrows as they 
fit them to the string. Put their ranks to'flighl !” 

§ 2. The Toddy-booth. 

This introduces the idea, which is always coming to the 
front in these poems, of the ‘ toddy-jar.’ [§ 15.] The raid 
begins and ends with the canteen. 

Vebse 2. 

11 Forget not, O tbou with the loving large eyes, the clear 
Sweet boiled palm-juice in the standing jar 6f toddy, never 
empty. The warrior on whose feet are the heroes' anklets, 
who is fierce of eye, endures not debt. To-morrow’s mom 
shall see the foeman’s herds thronging thy wide-extended 
gbtes." 

68 



It would seem that these champions cleared on their 
score* •with the nymph of the palm-wine jar by- meads 
of the plunder they brought home. [§ 16.] 



All classes except Brahmans, ever) the ladies, si^ repre- 
sented as indulging freely vn the use of toddy. Tile same 
thing is illustrated in the Kambar-Ramayanam, where the 
whole Court— king, queens, princes, fxpmsellors, "and 
warriors — are represented as indulging iu.-dmost>unedify- 
ing debauch of many days' duration. ^sla-Xhandam 
xviii : ‘ The Canto of the Festivities.’] > 

§ 3. Eager for the ■ fray. 

Verse 3. 



“ The raven's hoarse crj arises in the jungles of onu’oes 
who own the beauteous herd— omen of ill to them ; -while 
beating their drnms onr warriors armed with long-speara 
put on the vedcAi 'flower-and go forth upon the -weH-nigh 
impervious paths, where the raven croaks.” 1 



EVIDENCES OF NATURAL RELIGION. 



On Cekatio’n. 

II. 

[Continued from page 139.) 

In oar first lecture on Creation we examined 
whether the Universe always 
^The question pro- el j a te(i ag it is now ; that ia,<* 

whether it is nncreated and 
eternal not only as to the matter oat of< which it might 
have been made, bnt also as to the form or shape which 
it now bears ; indwe asms to tbeconclnsiou that the 
world in i its present form cannot be nncreated and 
eternal, 'whether retrospectively or progressively. 

Now we shall proceed to demonstrate that oeither was 
the world made ont of an unformed and pre-existing 
matter, eternal, snereated, -self-existent, ‘as, Plato add 
the followers pf the Sankhya system of Philosophy 
taught. 

Yet this was the general belief of mankind before 
the Christian Era- Philosophers 

aJ£nt snd°univevsaL < M wel1 “ ^educated people 

believed that the world did not 
exist for ever in the form in which we now see it, bnt 
that there wss a time, when it either did not exiBt at 
ail), or existed only as P.adbaDa, or as a mass of ele- 
mentary matter without form, void, and empty, ont of 
which in paogresa of time all things were formed by 
the creative power of God. This elementary matter or 
I Cf. P.N.N., 2*0. 
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chaos correspond in a striking manner to the nebulous 
glasses of modern astronomy, and it was beautifully 
described by Millon in^fre second book of " Paradise 
Loet ” as follows : — 

a dark 

Illimitable ocean, witbo.it bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height 
And time and place are lost, where eldest Night 
Aad Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 

For. hot, cold, moist and dry, four champions tierce. 

Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms 

Into this world abyss, 

The womb of Nature, nnd perhaps her grove, 

Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 

Bnt all these in their pregnant causes mixed 
Confusedly, aud which thus mast ever fight, 

Unless the Almighty Maker them ordain. 

His dark materials to create more worlds — ” 

There was then a time, when nothing of all that we 
see around^ us existed. There existed no heaven, no 
earth, no sun, no mountains, no river, no sea, no 
animals, no men, nothing whatever. The history of 
all peoples, tho cosmogony of all nations, the myths 
of all religions, the primitive traditions of mankind in 
general, go to prove that the creation of heaven and 
earth, or their formation out of a pre-existing chaotic 
matter, is taken for granted or presupposed by all 
philosophical systems that ever arose about the nature 
and origin of the Universe. (Cfr. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica XVII. p. 156). 



Matter not »elf- 
existent. 



Now, is really Chaos or Pradhana, that is, the 
primeval and plastic matter of the 
Universe, uncreted, self-existent, 
without any cause of its exis- 
tence, rftad eternal ? Among the Greek Philosophers 
Plato assumed three principles as necessary to explain 
the origin and present existence of tho world. Matter, 
the underlying basis of the physical world, God or 
the efficient cause, and ideas, the models or proto- 
types of things. Matter. Plato argues, existed, 
and exists eternally, side by side with God. It was 
not created by him, and being absolutely devoid of 
quality ar.d possessing no proper reality, was at first 
in disorder and assumed a variety of changing irra- 
tional shapes, until God, who is absolutely good and 
without envy, came forth as a world-builder and 
fixing his gaze upon his eternal unchangeable proto- 
types or ideas, after this model transformed this wild, 
fluctuating, chaotic inass into a. well-ordered world. 



(cfr. Ueberweg. History of- Philosophy V I. p. II?. — 
Dr. A. Hockle, Hand book of the History of Philo- 
sophy p. 84.1 

In like manner we read in the Vishnupnranam, 
Book I., Section II. “ Day was not, nor night, nor 
sky, nor earth ; and there was neither darkness nor 
yet light- And there existed then PradhanA, Brahma 
and the Purusha incapable of being apprehended by 
ear. and the other organs or the intellect..” Now in 
the sankhya system of philosophy which is Chiefly 
followed here, Pradhana means the unformed Nature, 
as the material cause of the world, tho root or plastio 
origin of all, nnd it is assumed to be self- existent, 
eternal, productive, but not produced. 

But it is not so. Matter cannot be self-existeot, 
uncreated, and eternal, in the sense that not only it 
had no beginning at all, but moreover it owed its 
existence to none. For, if it were so, matter itself 
would be the only true God* 

Matter, not God. 

because self-exjsteoce is the 
absolute characteristic of almighty God. As the 
characteristic of light is to shine, the characteristic 
of heat to warm, that of food to nourish, so God's 
characteristic is to be Self-existence in His nature, 
His essence, His character, the root of all his other 
attributes and perfections. Indeed, God exists 
really, and creatures also exist really ; God is, and 
the creature also is. Vet the divine being and the 
created being differ infinitely from odc another, in 
that the former is independent, the latter dependent ; 
the former is uncaused, the latter caused ; the former 
has all things of itself, and the latter has abso 
lutely nothing of itself but i9 itself produced 
out of nothing according to a pre-conceived idea 
derived from the Divine essence This infinite 
difference is indicated by saying that God not only is 
but is of himself in virtue of His own essence, in a 
word, He is self-existent. Therefore unless we feel 
strong enough to swallow the absurdity of a God- 
matter, we must come to the conclusion that matter 
is not self-existeut or uncreated, but is itself an effect 
produced out of nothing by God. 

Moreover, if matter existed and exists eternally 
side by side with God, uncreat- 

]f mattrr aclf -exist- 6( j i self-existent, as Plato urgues, 
cut, iiuiejHindetit i»l ° . 

Gml. it is clear that in its being 

matter is independent of God. 

But if matter is not indebted to God for its existence 

and beiug, why should it depend on God for its forma- 
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4MHntK4'**ioii and (taping into, the cotfntles^ 
drksmffto.ttat cooatnte thw visible Uiuwecse r Self- 
•xntenoe inppliea power, nay, infinite activity, because 
gpv&T. norm ty Mid Action spring from being as from 
thaw foot, and follow closely the -nature of being. 
'QtWVfote if matter could exist by iteblt, no one nan 
hall why mankind should 'have attributed the forma- 
tion ot heaven and earth to an agent external t( 
matter itself. namgly, do God. 

Attests Cain meet these arguments in two ways 
only First by asserting that matter is self-created 
OTborn of ‘itself; secondly, by saying that matter, 
Being self-existent and uncreated, is wholly indepen- 
dent of God with' the necessary consequence that the 
world evolved Out of matter in virtue of a spontaneous 
Ovcflntion, whidh if intrinsic to matter itself, so that 
the oltbMfc of primary matter by endless and sponta- 
KeotfaevohitibnS turned into the existing world. 

Of thdee two hypothesis the first is evidently 
absurd, as it implies the most 
*® W ’ CTe * t " glaring contradiction, namely 
entity and non-entity at the 
wme time. Entity, because the first condition of 
every agent is that at . least, it be existing itself 
before it can ^t. Non-entity, because that which is 
to be called into existence is presupposed not to be 
ilmedf existing.; Therefore . matter cannot be self- 
esiatont or-: bora of .itself, bat is indebted to some 
external cause or agent, for itB existence. 

Neither is the second hypothesis tenable on scienti- 
fic grounds. Fot let ns suppose 

Matter not self-de**- fey the hypothesis that every- 
******' thing has been spontaneously 

developed»from matter. Bat matter in itself is i owi ; 
of itself it remains quiescent until set ip motion by 
some external impetus. This truth needs not be 
demonstrated as it is the foundation of mechanics. 
Therefore if matter in itself is inert and has no motion, 
how could the world have been developed spon- 
taneously from it f * Whence that motion in matter ? 
Whence that impetus, without* which any change in 
tadMr 'is inconceivable? “The first- being/’ say* 
fig Thomas, " must be in act and in.no kind «f poten- 
taaKty." But primary matter, according to all Philo- 
sophers, wss absolutely 'inert, and devoid of all 
qualities, capable of being determined by an external 
•gnnt, bnt in no tray determined in itself. 



Some answer with Bbchner that “ eternal matter is 
necessarily endowed with per* 

inm**** petnal- motion ; and therefore- the 

movement of matter is eternal as 
itself/ (Bnohner, Kraft and* staff peg 55.) Bat this 
assumption is pnrely gratuitous, and no- argument 
wm ever brought to prove it. For, movement- is atf 
effect, and every effect implies a cause, and matter 
itself cannot be the cense of its own motion, because 
matter, in itself is inert and dead. Moreover, modern 
science, as it wbs shewn in the first lecture, proves 
beyond any -reasonable donbt that eternal movement 
is impeseible and abseil'd, and that “ consequently 
there woe a beginning df theuniverse, and that for it 
ne force whatever whereof science takes cognizance 
can account,” (Rev; John Gerard, 8- J, Modern 
Seience and- Ancient Faith). 

To sum np : the world' neither evolved itself, nor 
was it evolved by God from a primeval, cjiaotic matter, 
which existed eternally side by side with God, uncrea- 
ted, self-existent, eternal^ becanse if so, matter itself 
woold be God, which would involve glaring contra- 
dictions. 

G. Babtoli, s. j. 



THE POETKY OF STEPHEN PHILLIPS: 



When some hare-brained “press-men” and noisome 
“ oliqne-cptics” took it into their headg to donbt in 
the few months following Tennyson’s death whether 
British poetry which survived the death of Chauoer 
woold ever recover from the loss of such an ingenious 
master of rime-craft, the contribution* of Edmnnd 
Gosse to the pages of “ The New Review ” sufficed* to 
check somewhat the' alarming mania for Tennyson’s 
verse. What with the even-toned estimate of Tenny- 
son, and what also with the brave defence with which 
it sought to blow aside the vindictive tirades of a few 
“ review-men* , Mr. Gosse’s article exertrisecl a very 
wholesome influence in restoring balance of judgment 
to the literary world. 

After speaking about the relation of Tennyson to 
the past poets and his station in the history of English’ 
Poetry. Mr. Gosse ventcres to tell ns " that a genera- 
tion that can boast of Mr.Swinbnrne and Miss Christina 
Rosafetti, of Mr. William Morris aifd Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, of Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. Robert 

• Tennyson by Edmund tioaee. -Veto Snint November (808 
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Bridges, baa do reason to eomplain-oHack of-fire or 
eieYhuoo, grace or versatility.” This wns spoken 
when (be article considered tbe out-look of English 
Poetry in the year -1892. Siuce then the rapid 
maltiplication of theiqoantity of poetry and the appear- 
ance of new man as poets of name have proved ithat 
Mr. Gosse’s- statement is true. in more -ways than ope* 
Mr. William Watson for .the excellent quality of verse 
and the sonorous grace of diction has becomethe 
hobby of many Mr. Gosse himself, [though decidedly 
an excellent artificer at word-jewelling, bus been 
steadily improving in versification both in matter and 
manner. Mr. William Watson's “• Wordsworth’s 
Grave” and Edmund Gosses “Russet and Silver” 
areiperhaps the best specimens of recent new-blown 
buds- of soDg. Startlingly enough a fresher indivi- 
dual has made his debut with a delightfully printed 
green-covered volume of poems,'"' and his poetry has 
&]) the purity and subdued fragrance of Matthew 
Arnold with the somewhat dismal dignity of Words- 
worth. .The book must be the sensation of tbe year, 
since Mr. Stephen Phillips is one who might evidently 
be able to extort a recognition even from a grudging 
public. He is fond of allegories and many of the 
poems that appear in the present collection have a 
silent under-current of a moBt beautiful modern 
optimism. 

“The Woman with the Dead Soul " is gracefully 
misty though it is possible here aud there to 6ee what 
the poet strives to say. It deals with the purpose and 
nature of death in large and liberal contemplation, 
and manages to be sermon-like and moral-breathing, 
without being sickeningly didactic. It seems to have an 
almost physical effect on the reader tohen such lines as 

“ Oq n tbe mirror silently she goes 

Lightly a loose trees touches at her ear; 

She gates in her own eyes without fear; 

Deliberately then with fingers light 

She smoothed her dress, aud stole into the night.” 

strike our ear. The blood-curdling effect is spared 
only by tbe discerning setting of ideas and the 
studied art of cloudy yet suggestive expression. The 
appalling disgust with which the reader retires from 
Marie Corelli’s minute and undisguised description of 
the slow expiry of a woman’s lust-cankered frame under 
the action of ft self-administered deadly narcotic, flashes 
on his mind by way of remote association when he reads 
about Phillip’s symbol of the London Woman. The 
association is useful to teach him the deftness with 

• Poems by Stephen Phillip*. John Lane The Dudley Head 
London and New York 1898. 



.which the -poet manatfeii' ; whal'‘ r the ‘ Ittfly I'nbVbliet'dt 
her wild'hytrttencaPhberratibns rekktrs ihteabbty hoffid- 

The next piece is “Mafpessit” and ,t refreshing change 
indeed from the grim aqlkinessnf “the woman with tb? 
dead soul.” The theme is classical bqipg tahqnfren} a 
Greek legend while the man per u Miltonic, xre could 
even say almost Dante sqne, with the quainogrso? 
and balm of Keats, and the, scenes and tfaopghts.are 
throughly modern. The story is simple and best told 
in the author’s own words “ M*rpe&Ha,I»eiog, giyqn by 
Zeus her choice between, ithe. god .A polio. end Idas r a 
mortal, chose Idas.” The poem is . am ode] of artistic 
perfection- and the deep, and even note of. its lines ia 
a mark -of the; master-hand that worked at them- 
Tbe graceful and. melodious verse, flawless in con- 
struction, dignified in form, does show everywhere 
signs of heart-felt conviction end - grand .stress. .It 
has none “ of the perilous stuff that- weighs upon tbe 
heart.” What capacity for original observation and 
what facility in weaving gusammer-webs -of deltoate- 
tinted fancy could be expected of a genuine poet are 
seen in 

“ When the long day that glideth without eland, 

The summerday, wae at her deep bine hour 
Of liliea mneical with busy blies, 

When very light-trembled aa with exoeaa, 

And heat waa frail, and every both and flower 
Waa drooping in the glory overcome.” 

Marpessa, the rosy-cheeked 1 maiden, of auburn 
hair aud of 1 hazel eyes, the very cynosure of greek 
gods and heroes stood between -her suitors Apollo 
and Idas, 

“ Juet aa a flower after drenching vain 

- So from tbe falling of felioity 
Her human beauty glowed, and it wae new.” 

The almost- angelic form of the girl is finely re- 
flected in Apollo’s speech to her 
11 Yet when I saw thee, I imagined woe 
That then who art eo fair, ahonldet ever taste 
Of the earth-sorrow : for thy life baa been 
The hiatory of a flower in the air, 

Liable hut to breezea and to time. 

Aa rich and purpose lens as is the rose : 

Thy simple doom is to be beautiful.” 

How rnuah more is suggested than what myriads of 
lines would fail to hit off with half as much richness 
or fineness about the radiant loveliness of that 
heavenly muid. Apol:o in his passion for the mortal 
girl begins to philosophise • 

11 What is the love of men that women aaek it f 
In its beginning pale with cruelty, 
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B»t baring rippad of baa at;, negligent 
And fall of langcur end distaete :— ” 

And the poet’s wrapt-adoratiou before the tublrme 
in external nature in well seen in Apollo's words of 
encouraging exhortation tempting M;irpessa to marry 
him and picturing to her her future glory and comfort 
if only she should do so : 

■* —Continent* 

Shall tighten, ocean onto ocean flash, 

Aad rapidly laugh till nil this world is warm. 

'Or vines thou art a womxn, thon sh&lt have 
More tender tasks ; to steal upon the sea 
A long-expected bliss to tossing men. 

Or build npon the evening sky some wished 
And glorious metropolis of cloud ; 

Thou shalt p ,-reuade the harvest aud briog on 

The deeper green ; or silently intend 

The fiery funeral of foliago old 

Connive with Time serene and the good hours." 

Th« rich bloom and frail and delicate form of 
Marpessa is exquisitely acknowledged by Idas when 
he says 

“ I love thee then 

Mot only for thy body packed with sweet 
Of all this world, that oup of brimming June, 

That jar of violet wine set in the air, 

That palest rose sweet in the night of life." 

Not for all these does Tdas love her; He strikes a 
higher and spiritual note than Apollo and his passion 
for her lias not even the remotest shade of animal love, 
but it is the same that inspires a poet to sing of 
tbesorging sea and a sensitient average mortal to look 
with awe on the lurid splendour of the setting 
Bon. To Idas her infinite physical charm has the 
snpreme use of a divine reminder, and he sees in her 
angelic expression and snperb loveliness the Manifest- 
ation of the infinite “ Idea ” as he says 

** Not for this only do V love thee, but 

ifecauBe Infinity upon thee broodB 

And thou art full of whispers and of shadows. 

Thou meanest what the sea has striven to say 
So long', and yearned up the cliffs to tell ; 

Thon art what all the winds have uttered not. 

What the etill night Bnggesteth to the heart." 

Idas goes on to remember in the fascinating form of 
Mat pessa what Kant and Schopenhauer might have 

gladly felt and believed : — 

‘t Thy voice in like to music heard ere birth. 

Some spirit lots touched on a epirit sea i 
Thy face remembered ie from other worlds, 

It hue been died for, though I know not wheu, 

It hey been enng of, though I know not where, 

It hes the strangeness of the Inriog West, 

And of aad gea-horizone ; beside thee, 

I am aware of o*hev times and lamia, 

Of birth far-back, of livee in mmmy item’. 
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The post’s dignity of diction knd appositeness of 
epithets are excellently seen when Marpesss is isjitgto 
Apollo 

“ — All Asia at my feet spread out 
In indolent magnificence of bloom ! 

Africa, in her matted hair obs^ond, 

And Indin in meditation plnuged !’* 

Her Heaven-protected security M&rpessa avows in 

u — All my day* 

Like perfect lilies under water stir, 

And God has ehelterd me from his own wind ; 

The darling: of his breezes have I been. 

Her aversion for the ba^e animal passion of Apollo 
and her perfect accord with the noble moral sentynents 
or Idas is followed by the, thought of her hnman origin, 
and the ostensible incapacity of hers, therefore, to wed 
an immortal, when besieged with earthly cases for 
14 My mother; often as a child I pressed 
My face against her cheek, and felt her tears ; 

Even as she smiled on roe, her eyes would fiTI 
Until my own grew ignomntly wet ; 

And I in silence wondered at sorrow. 

What a frank out-pouring of child"- like maidenly 
nature is this, and how well Austin Hobson pleases 
our soul when he dedicated his “ Old World Idylls” to 
the English village girl whom he would describe: — 

44 But moat to you with eyelids pure, 

Scarce witting yet of love or lure ; — 

To you, with bird-Vike glances bright, 

Half-paused to speak, half-poised in flight ; — 

O English girl, divine demure, 

To you I sing P* 

How quaintly the manners and the verv atmosphere 
of the bracing English rural life are reflected in the 
pure person of the Greek-named Marpessa could be 
fullyenjoyed only by those who read the poem through. 
Her willingness to rest content with the lot of human- 
kind in preference to the unlooked-for dole ot favours 
from Apollo fills our uund with a sympathy for her 
resigned willingness and complacent attunement to 
earthly pleasure aud pain, when she calmly rejoices 

M Yet I being human, human sorrow miss. 

The half of wmaie, I have heard me a say. 

Ib to have grieved ; When comes the lovely wail 
Over the mind ; Old men have toJd it me 
Subdued after long life by simple sounds.*' 

And od she continues 

with stoic equability 

“ To all this sorrow wm J born, and since 
Out rf a human womb I came, I am 
f >t eager to forego it ; f would scorn 
To t bo heaviness and taka tbs joj, 

Fes pain came with the sap, pangs with the bloom : 

This is the sting, the wonder. " 
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And her deep thought-out passion 
for human intercourse and longing for the company 
of things of this earth are thus mirrored with the 
J Taptu>-e of Keats, 

“ Bat if I lore with Ida*, then we twe 
On the low earth shall prosper hand in hand 
In adonn of the open held, and live 
Jn peaceful noises of the farm, and watch 
The pastoral Helds burned by the setting sun. 

And he shall give me passionate children, not 
Some radiant god that will despise me qoite, 

But clambering limbs and little hearts that err. 

Her notion of wedded life and of the sweets and 
stingsothat accompany it have a subtle charm ot their 
own, as Marpessa tells Apollo* 

“ And on the crowd I will take his arm, ond feel 
Bim closer for the press. So shall we live. 

And though the first sweet sting of love be past, 

The sweet thst. almost. venom is; though youth. 

With tender and extravagant delight, 

The first snd secret kies by twilight hedge, 

The insane farewell repeated o’er and o’er, 

Paas off ; ’’ 

She is sure that according to human 
experiences, there shall be a faithful peace, follow- 
ing married life snd her mortal husband will value 
Jier company ev*D though the first fervoor of young 
love be gone. With the decline of years and the 
dim-grown old age the mutual attachment would 
strengthen and life would become a benign blessing as 
the husband and wife shall have learnt to be 

Still like old friends, glad to have met, aud leave 
Behind a wjiolesome memory on the Earth." 

The graceful scorn in which she held the alluring 
smile of the cunning Appollo comes up when she 
seriously interrogates him 

" And tbou beautiful god, in that far time 
When in thy setting sweet thou gszest down 
On this grey head, wilt thou remember then 
That once I pleased thee, that I once was young ? ’’ 

And the bewitching stillness of 
supdown is echoed* with all the vividness of a pain 
ting of Turiier's whey the poet concludes 

“ Then slowly they, 

He looking forward, an^,Bhe gazing up, 

Into the evening green wandered away.” 

The effect these lines 
bring on the reader’s mind can only be compared with 
that of the closing lines of Waitbew Arnold’s " Soharb 
and Rustum." Jbe poem deserves the greatest praise 
for its persistent loftiness of tone, for the jmpassioned 
accuracy .of a high imagination, for its extremely 
poetical quality and for that .suffusion of greately- 



marked joy for Nature’s lavish life which is the 
one jubilant note ot Keats. 

The grim and tragic stoiy narrated in '** 'Ilia 
Wife ” is of a piece wsth 4‘Tbe Woman with the Head 
Soul," and if “Marpessa’’ displays the Hotbor’S 
wonderful mastery of blank ver%p •* The Wife ’’ 
is excellent attempt at rhyming poetry. ^here;-ib 
an intensity and vividness, a suggestive reservation, 
aud a. picture-wording with stinging innuendo, that? 
might have done credit to some of the best creations 
of George Eliot’s fancy. Tho poem is sure to have 
an uncanny look for the Hindu mind but still the 
reader ought to know that it pourtrays an individual 
situation, a true story. The key-note is struck when 
the poem begins 

“ Her husband starved ; and gazed np'in her face 
There was no crumb of bread in the bare place.** 

The story shows the cruel extremities to which’* 
young wife with » few children might run when her 
dear-loved husband is steeped in indigence and 
helplessness. The self-sacrifving affection of the young 
woman, snd the inscrutable bondage tying her to him 
are well seen when 

“ = Like a martyr robing for the fiame. 

She wound the shawl about her without shame; 

Lo in the red shawl sacredly she burned, 

Her faoe already into ashes, turned.” 

As she gets into the streets her 
little son follows her, .and after pacifying his sorrow, 
she forcedly smiles at him effectually hiding her 
mental agony- With true daughter-like devotion she 
tries to do what best she could to bring and give her 
husband food. The duty to her husband is with her 
a more sacred thing than even the love for her child- 
ren and she says to her child ig sweet softness when 
it caught «t her dress with the famished face of 
misery and starvation, 

“ 0 cruel new-born thing ! 

The years'to you a gentleness will bring ; 

Then think of me as one that not in thought* 

But out of yearning into woe was brought.” 

The next poem is nsmed “ Faces at a fire" and 
the title tells us whnt the poem speaks about- It is in 
rhymed hexameter displaying tho same mastery of 
versification and fancy which we saw in the poet’s s_ 
“ Marpessa.’’ " A hazy moral lurks beneath th% poem 
and that is, 

“Wonderful souls by sudden flume betrayed, 

I sew ; then through the darkness went afraid” 

.The poem teaches us that in the grip of an unforseen 
crushing catastrophe the true nature of mankind 
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comes to tbe surface. and we see every one in his 
true complexion. Examples await ns with ruthless 
misery and careless bliss in 

“ The hungry tramp with indolent gloating stare, 

The beggar in glory and released from care. 

A mother slowly horning with bare breast, 

Yet her consuming ci^Jd close to her prest ! 

That prosperous citiien in angnish dire, 

Beseeching heaven from pnrgatorial fire! ” 

The next poem “ Lily ” is a plain allegorical 
vision; and under the parable of a garden with sweet- 
smelling ephemeral flowers and slow-destroying 
hand of Death hovering over them, the poet points 
to the transient human existence, and the relentless 
end that awaits it. He alludes to a “rose” as 
being “a passionate Eastern ^ueen,” and a “ poppy” 
as “ a dreamer frail,” and to him 

“ — from those human flowers, 

A tragic odour like emotion rose 

“ To Milton Blind ” is a powerful apostrophe, 

and a grand outpouring of sympathetic reverence 
and admiration. Mr- Phillips in verse of undoubted 
sublimity tells ns that the darkness which had fallen 
-on the eyes of Milton was bnt the shadow of Gods’ 
protecting wings. The poem is in blank verse and 
has the serene majestic march of Milton’s poetry. 
The poet addresses Milton 

“ He gave the* back original night, His own 
Tremendous canvas, large and blank and free. 

Where at each thought a star fleshed rut and sang.” 

And then says 

“ Thy hand was taken by angels who patrol 
The evening, or are seDtries to tbe dawn, 

Or pace the wide air everlastingly.” 

After “To Milton Blind” there follow a collec- 

tion of neat little poems^ more or less didactic in aim, 
faultless and facile in expression. Of these “Lazarus” 
is written in memory of a dead friend with excellent 
pathos. It 'paints under the cloak of an apostrophe 
the yearning mind of the true lover or frieRd left on 
this earth below to have a look on the form of, or at 
least to have communion with, the Bonl which once was 
his. What more can we require in the way of atiue 
tribute of amity at the hands of a cordial fiiend 
than the thought 

4 * Thy face, dear friend, whom I bo long have known. 

Have we not wandered with turned arms, and walked 
Through evening fields together?” 

“ Faith ” is the next little poem which ir a gem. 
It gives expression to the silent feelings of a mao who 
has lost n dear female child, and who after the first 



pangs of misery and sorrow are over, brings himself to 
(fee the justness of the Law whose action is nothing 
bat order, harmony tmd love, 

“ Yet I discern with clearer brow 
A high inflnlgence in the blow, 

Light in the (term that o’nj me broke, 

A epecial kindness in the atroke, 

A gentleness behind the Law, 

A sweetness following on the awe. 

Farther on the poet speaks, 

“ Thy Judgement still to me is sweet ; 

I feel, I feel, that we shall meet.” 

“ By the Sea ” is a delicate piece narrating in finest 
poetry tbe lecollections of a ramble with a young 
friend by the sea side. It contains beautifnl passages 
and an invidious qnot&iioit will mar the value of tbe 
poem as a whole. Yet a passage will not he oat o£ 
place to give an idea of the true poetic quality of the 
piece. The poet addresses his young friend 

” And the sea-bloom, the colon! of calm wind, 

Was on your cheek ; like children then we kissed. 

Innocent with the sea and pare with air;” 

As the friends were returning homq the heavens 
were rapidly changing tints, 

44 While veil on veil the heaven was bared ; 

And a new glory was on land and sea, 

And the moist evening fallow, richly dark. 

Sent np to nB the odour cold of sleep, 

The infinite sweet of death So we returned, 

Delaying ever, calm companions, 

Peacefnily slow beside the moody heave 
Of the moon-brilliant billow to tbe town.” 

“A S. P. ” is another poem speaking abont a 
woman who seems to have been in the relation of the 
author’s friend, and her moral convictions breathe a 
fragrance of tbe modern “ Religion of Hnmanity ” so 
well spoken about by John Moi ley in his “Rousseau." 
For 

*' She drugged her brain against realities. 

And lived in dreams, and was with music fed, 

TmpOring to be spared e’en sweetest things ” 

and 

•* She craved no Paradise but only peace.” 

In “ the Question ” we see a father and son convet 
sing in a somewhat unwonted fashion. The son asks 
the father to assign a leason why he was born so weak 
and vicourless and the father replies that it might bo 
due to his own"indiscreiion in his early days and says, 

“ My son, when I was young and free. 

When I was filled wkh sap and glee, 
f squandered here and thBre my strength 
And to thy mother’s arms at length 
Weary I came, and over tired ; 

With fever all my bones were fired': 

Therefore so soon thy strength is flown.'* 
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Oae might think the poem savours a little bit of the 
iudelicate but the earnestness aDd paternal sympathy 
of the father covers his replies with a pathetic and 
tear-compelling charm. 

Of all the small poems it is little doubtful that 
“ Beautiful Death. ” is .the brightest and most melli- 
fluous. The poem is worthy of Shelley and is 
instinct with a pnssionate love for communion with 
“the Spirit of Nature” to have which the soul of Shelley 
would indeed thrill with thirst. The key in which 
Shelley sings *in “Queen Mab " rises to a chime of 
exhilarating symphony in “Beautiful Death.” Death 
is nothing but the snapping of life-immuring bonds 
and the liberty to join and become one with Nature. 
It is not the painful sting of inanition and decay but 
the glorious metamorphsis enabling the buzzing 
golden bee to emerge from the less gay-tinted 
chrysalis Our poet’s view of Death may not be 
welcome to the rabid clergy but it has a nobilty and 
loftiness which is the poet’s own. He asks, 

'■ Why dreodefct thou the calm procesa of death ? 

To miss thy wife's illuminating smile f 

No more to proudly touch thy child's bright hair ? 

To leave this glorying green, this flashing sun ? 

Yet Death is full of leisure and of light; 

Of compensations and of huge amends." 

The dead man is according to Mr. Phillips every' 
thing in creation and his spirit becomes the pulsating 
life of every element of visible Nature. He might 
wander as a breeze 

“thro’ the ward. 

Balm to the sick, a cool and vagrant bliss.” 

He will drop like dew on the thirsty place and hasten 
to the eager land like a cloud. He can move on 

“ Conspiring with the slimmer planB of lovers, scent 

From evening hedge the walk of boy and girl.” 

and can live 

In aoluces, caresses and in balms. 

Nocturnal soothings and nutritious sighs. 

The unhappy mind an odour shall be breathed ; 

and he shall 

" Assist this bland mid universal scheme, 

Industrious, happy, sweet, delicious, dead ! 

“ The Prisoner ” is a small piece of five quartrams 
telling us how a youwg husband that returned from 
incarceration met with a strange welcome at the 
bauds of his wife. He entered jail as a blooming 
young man enjoying all the respect and admiration 
of his wife and returns in decrepitude and poverty 
scorned and taunted by her. 

“ The Wound " grapples with the disputed Christian 
theological problem whether souls that believed not 



in the vicarious redemption of Christ conld eveg be- 
saved- The poem may not be tasteful to the Christian 
divines since it ends by an imaginary person intro- 
duced to the presence ^of Christ Speaking against the 
narrow nature of the Christian doctrine in a glib spirit. 

“ The new De Profundis ” is the counterpart of 
“The Wound.” Tbe poet does Dot much jnind 
about a Heaven or a Hell, in fact, about any sort of 
po&[ mortem experience, provided, only he can be sure 
of a persisting life, 

“ Ah, welcome tire, eternal Are 

To burn for ever and not tire ! 

Better Ixion's whirling wheel. 

And still at any eost to feel ! 

Deer Son of God, in mercy giro 

My soul to flame, bat let mo live ” 

In “ 1’he Apparition ” a living lover and a dead love 
are introduced, and the mental yearnings of the lover 
and the apparitions of the love are described. 

There are only three lyrics and every one of them 
is delicate and balmy, having the quaint odour of 
Burns. The first lyric longs for “ the laughter of a 
girl that’s dead ” *he second for the presence of a 
wife that “ has passed,” and the last, which is the 
best, mourns the death of a dear lady love. From 
the last, one can not refrain from quoting the lines, 

“ Thy’sonl shall be upon the moonlight spent 

Thy mystery spread upon the evening mcret 
And yet ! ” 

“Christ in Hades ” is tbe last long poem in tbe 
present collection of poems and it, as the author calls 
it, is “ a phantasy.’’ There are a good deal of excellent 
lines iu this piece, and the blank verse reminds us of 
“Marpessa.” A whole band of miserable souls iuclud- 
ing poets, commanders, kings, peasants and what not 
crowd in Hades and their queen is Persephone A dis- 
gust is felt by tbe queen as well as .by the sojourners In 
Ilades that the ways of God are going wrfog and the 
prevalence of the so-called moral law is as empty 
dream. At this juncture Christ comes in and many 
souls make prayers to him bringing forward tbeir 
respective complaints. Christ is at first minded to 
release the souls from their present misery on the 
strong representations-of a Titan but ultimately after 
a good deal of wavering and on account of inability 
to judge by himself He does not do the souls any 
good. Then they all get sullen and dissatisfied and 

“ Hades her iatenrapteA Kfo reeamed." 

The poem merely seeks to deal a deathblow on tbe 
untenable doctrine of vicarions suffering and tbe 
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unbending rigidity of the Law of Nature'. Christ 
h*i rote If is npt free from it nli <T must pay' the penalty 
for his mat-actions if any. Christ’s suffering can not 
do any good to any -a^aii: and every one will have to 
reap his own fruit consonant to the nature of no ion 
he has done According to the poena when Christ was 
asked to prrdon the '-sins of Hades-bound souls, He 
thought over nod over, 

*’ Bnt n* he stood, paring, from time to time 
Ho seemed to swerve, -8 though his hand grew red, 

Or wove, as though to interrupt some sight.” 

The poem as a whole is masterly iu treatment 
having snob a richly-varying combination of details 
and such beautiful descriptions. 

We have reviewed Mr. Phillfp’s poems one by on e 
and it is now left for us to consider his general excel- 
lences as an aitist ami a poet. The great truth lie 
strives to teach is to love beauty in every form us 
long as life lasts, and to be sure of becoming the 
beauty itself after death. To him as to Keats the 
great dictum is “ a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
To love tho greenness of the meadows, to love the 
blue bills and sparkling cascades to love the rosy" 
cheeked maidens, to love the sweet-scented flowers, 
to love the colour-changing heavens, these are the 
passion for Phillips as well Keats. To both of them 
life is for beauty’s sake and death is only becoming 
one with the beautiful “Spirit of Nature. ’ A pro- 
spect of Heaven never buoys them up and a frightful 
Hell never depresses them and they live for “ the 
beautiful ” in Nat ' re and they must be united to the 
“ beautiful ” in Nature. Such is the teaching of Mr. 
Phillips’ poetry. 

The poetry of Phillips is delicate-scented and can 
not stand the rough-handling of anatomical criticism. 
It is suffused with troe melody, with the true bulin 
of delicious flowers, with the gentle colonrs of the 
rainbow. The first point that strikes any careful 
and critical reader of Mr. Phillips’ poems is the 
steady and virile mastery of versification which gives 
t.o his numbeis such a rippling flow. ‘'Marpessa” 
is a graceful, tender poem, of sensuous and pic- 
turesque, but, essentially superficial and' sweet verse. 
A certain philosophy, epicurean in tone inspires the 
poem. Ir “ Christ in Hades” there i« a strong and 
manly note audible. Intensity there is in Mr. 
Phillips’ poems but it is the intensity of sensuous 
enjoyment. His ‘muse is full of the spirit of the 
sunlit wood, the breezy headland 1 , the fragrant garden- 
CO 



walks at dusk ; his poeris are redolent of the cbeerfnl 
felicity that plays about the romance of young wed- 
ded life, the happy and ardent love of wife and hu>- 
band, leisurely nnd unnoticed meetings of lovers in 
cool and delicious orchards, and unrestrained freedom 
to breathe the pure sir of tlie blue sky, rambling along 
moss-grown walks gay with new-blown flowers. Mr. 
Phillips’ “ Marpessa ” is clad in classicM dues*. In 
this lie catches the true spirit, the unadorned sweet- 
ness of the Greek idyl. I he ardent natural sense of 
enjoyment, without morbidity even in its sadness which 
is the essence of Greek feelim:, needs no setting to 
declare itself. Hence the poet has felt, 1 venture to 
think, that there is no need to shift his readers 10 an 
earlier ace and sunnier scenery than beyond in name. 
Tbe Greek feeling can exist in the sweet reclusion of 
an Indian village, in London smoke, in the monastery 
of a Tibetan Lamah. Fiom end to end “ Marpessa ” 
bespeaks the genial mirth of one who feels a happy 
youth useful, with promise of calm and giacous In urs 
t > come But at the same time, as far as voeiical power 
goes, both “Marpessa” and “Christ in Hades” are 
more nervous and vivacious than any of the author’s 
other works. “To Milton Blind " and Beautiful 
death” are th- high water-mark of Mr. Phillip's 
genius. The haunting melody of “ Marpessa,” its 
serene and equable sweep, exalt the writer among 
his contemporaries ; and for ardent feeling and pure 
workmanship his three lyrics rank nearly as high. 
Mr. Phillips is uot always free from mannerism or 
misty expression. There is, however, a sweetness 
and dignity about his handling both of metre and 
rhyme which never degenerates into commonplace, 
and yet is never affected- In the difficult matter of 
epithets Mr. Phillips is a master. They are sometimes 
parodoxical at first, sight but they justify themselves 
on exaniioH'ion. To give an expression or two as 
examples taken at random from his poems we may 
look at " sweetest surgery,” “ nutritious sighs” 
“ indolent magnificence” and the rest 

Delicacy rather than intensity, fragrance rather 
than st.-ength, is tbe key-note to Mr Phillips’ poemsv 
Thongh we can not definitely seal him ot a certain 
tribe, we are not safe in saying that Mr. Phillips is 
sui generis. He is not, however, an obsequious fol- 
fower of any- one. No doubt his dignity of versifi- 
cation lias the near echo of Wordsworth and the spirit, 
be is imbued with is that of Keats. Yet cig exami- 
ation we m»y also detect the subdued lire of Matthewn 
Arnold and the passion for wood and stream of Tenny- 
son. But still the poet like the forest-flower may 
have self-grown and self-blown. Wo cannot on tbe 
whole deny that Mr Phillips deserves a place in tbe 
front-rank of presenodny poets, and for natural love- 
liness of passion and fire he claims a yet more honour- 
able station. 
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“ A noteworthy feature of these Reports ia that they 
•include. the catalogues and notices of rare and important 
Tamil manuscripts acquired during the search of Sanskrit 
manuscripts, and these additions will, undoubtedly, en- 
hance the usefulness of these Reports in Southern India, 
which possesses a vast and v§ry Ancient Tamil literature 
claiming as much attention' on the part of Government 
as the literature of Sanskrit, and which deserves to be 
explored as the lafter literature has been for the last many 
years. For this purpose 1 intend to apply to Government 
for an annual grant of Rs. 1,619, which, I earnestly hope, 
will be sanctioned ” 

We hope Government will see it fit to render justice 
eveu at this late stage. Tin; report and the other contents, 
by the way, are most useful and we have to congratulate our 
Professor in already unearthing some rare manuscripts. 
The extracts from the Tamil manihir.ripts give a fair idea of 
their contents though a proper handling of them will 
requite several ’volumes. 

We have to thank the Professor also lor his Tamil Edition 
of his rare work on Philology. 

• • 



We elsewhere publish the extract from the Madrat 
, Mail. We are informed that team- 
work . 01,08 lRteet ed men who had an opportunity of 

looking into the work are of opinion 
that noshing has yet been published at all like it, concern- 
ing Siddhanta, and it -will be an unique hook when pub- 
lished. The readers are to be’ar in mind what the veteran 
Savant himself writes about Tamil anthorship in -another 
portion of this magazine. We firmly hope that the Tamil 
public would do its duty and warm the heart of the only 
old Tamil Scholar in England. 

* 

• • 

We beg to acknowledge with thanks Mr. Govinda 
Charlu’s ‘‘ Bhagavat Gita with Ramanuja’s commentary ” 
and his Pamphlet on l: IilSpiration, Intuition and Ecstacy” 
and Mr. Billitnora’s Zoroastrianism, and the Tamil Con- 
gress reports from Messrs. G. Snbramania Iyer and 
Durasan.i Pill^i. We hope to notice some of these 
publications in detail ere long. 



This is a delightful book we read, lull of old saws and 

_ maxims, happily illustrated and 

Guana TUriain. . IT J 

explained. 1 he column containing 

these sayings was the attraction of Mr. Nataraja Iyer’s 
• Lnlcr.pakai i ’ and we are glad he has seen it fit to reprint 
them in such a handy and neat form ns be has now pre- 
sented to ns. We hope the book will have a good sale as 
it well deserves to be. and thus stimulate Mr. Nataraja in 
his labours 



The last number contains in the English part an extract 

Tin- TnUnkota Sn„*. Plolt ' W11 Wilson's essays in 

erit Journal and Hliasa- which he discusses the question of 
vatu 1’iivmia. the age and the authorship of the 

Bhacavain Puranu. The Professor upholds the traditional 
view which ascribes it to one lioppu [leva. a famous 
grammarian, who liviNl about the llih century. Our con- 
temporary publishes t lie extract wit bout any comments 
but we should like him to discuss the subject ui a 
throng'd}* historical and critical spirit with reference to 
the external and internal evidence. And this would make 
an advance in Indian .scholarship, which hitherto has 
concerned itself in quoting and imitating, and accepting 
every old tradition as true. 

• 

• • 

The preliminary meeting has come and gone. Thu 

The Dravadian San- ^hnirmati opened the proceed ings 
^im. with a most hopeful speech. 

There was some useful and varied discussion, Every 
body seemed however animated witli the spirit of achie- 
ving some practical good. We hope the committee would 
Boon present a workable scheme ere long. We hear the 
inaugural Meeting comes off ou the 22ud April. 



EXTRACT 

“COD HAS NO OPPOSITE.” 

(A SEHMOXETTE FROM THE PERSIAN.) 

Bv Pkoresfou Lawkk.xo. Mili.s.- n.p,, Oxfohd. 



(This little piece was suggested to me by a fresh 
consideration of the doctrines of rational dualism as get 
foith in the Pahlavi literature. See the Asiatic Oita Seri,. 
Thrieiv for July, 1897, pp. 106-110.) y 



We have all of us noticed that ideas develop not so 
much in circles as in spirals We find t,be old thoughts 
coming again, as history unfolds itself, but they always 
reappear increased. This is p«i haps as apparent as any- 
wliere m the familial argument by which we trv to har- 
monise for oui selves the blemishes which observe e-eiy 
where in our personal destiny and in that of other*— that 
is to say, in the argument by which we accepted these 
miseries on the score of antithesis. 



Hegel, and Fichte before him, used this procedure more 
fully than others among moderns . hut devout clergy whose 
religion no longer includes a cold acquiescence in human 
sufferings have often urged upon their hearers as a con- 
solation the necessity of evil t£ the development of the 
good, of sorrow to the possibility of happiness. 

But obvious as such thoughts may he, and vital as thev 
certainly seem to all men in their attempts to smooth out 
the wrinkles on the face of things, we little expect tofiod 
them expressed tc a nicety at such a time as the thirteenth 
century, and in such a place us Persia; and it ia equally 
startling to find their very detail worked ont in a style 
which reminds us of the much-praised but sometimes 




WMbd phdasnpbur .of »»**«■'**' "**k* 

i ia their apoa^ 

of tflfc prophet. Wo book of antiquity, o# mocfertr da y*. « , 
oil things considered, more remarkable then bis production. 
Wit; ha moot, poetry snd.rhyws express its sometimes 
VgMMliil nuAeim. iM these He oflbet with gwwp- 
h-T are often suMtme' mut » piety tebioh «u 
doafethws necere. When be comes to phi l o sop hic a l hair- 
splittings in the style of the mystics be is very scots, 
skboagh. ss be himself confesses, he often sews himself 
*p. On this matter of antithesis be is especially rich, 
M d be gives ns in many a place “Hegelianism 
before Hegel." Here is a bit of bis doctrine of limit. 



“ Errors occur not without some troth. If there were 
bo truth, bow coaid error exist. Truth is the Night of 
Power ildden among other nights in order to try the 
spirit of every night. Not every night is that Night of 
Power, nor vet is everyone devoid of power. If there 
-were no bad goods in tbe world every fool might be a 
bnyer, for the hard act of judging would be easy ; and 
if there were no faults one man could judge as well as 
another. If all were faulty, where would be the skill ? If 
nil wood were common, where would be the aloes ? He 
whij. accepts everything is silly, and he who says that ail 
is false is a knate 



“Discern form from substance, O son. as lion from 
desert. When thon seest the waves of speech, know that 
there is an occean beneath them. Every moment the 
world and we are renewed. Life is like a stream renewed 
and ever renewed (compare Hegel’s ‘ AH ie flow ' as 
borrowed from Heraditns). It wears the appearance of 
continuity of form . the seeming continuity arises from the 
very swiftness of the motion (p. 3) : a spark whirled round 
has the appearance of a circle. 

He expresses the principle of this on page 31, book i. 
Here he begins and slowly works his way up te a state- 
ment so grea(_ as nearly to silence ns with respect for 
him. Commencing with the usaal instance of light and 
colour, he goes on ; *" and so with mental colours. At 
night theie is no light, add so no celoor, but by this we 
know what light is, by 'darkness. Opposite shows up 
opposite as the white man the negro ; the opposite of 
lighi shows os what is light , hence colours ore known by 
their opposites. (.rod created pain tend grief .duoc to happi- 
ness through its "fipoei-te. + Hidden things are manifested 
thus." And then come the (to a scholastic.) magnificent 
words. (<od has no 'rpposite ; He remains hidden.” God 
bus no opposite ; He is all-inclusive. We are all of us a 
little pantheistic nowadays, although on Hegel's law we 
may still claim to be orthodox ; and who that thinks has 
net bee*, oc will not be, mentally moved by the conception 
of' that iacluuivenees. “Hr has no opposite.” 



All flbt in ails n i isln I Imugth Bn will, aad> haw ever' so 
i ■ir L iil Thu d i n cu re rim r at pfeynoal «neao thtestalK 
iBSin ini niteiliiqi mini nf *V- purely mmtal, truly define 

He has no' opposi te, qj>t m_ thte realrfts of th e moral idea, 
not in the dose distinctions of the exact or tire yuan exact 
sciences, not in tbe physieal astrologies of the skies not in 
the range of mathematics surpassing imagination, nor in 
tbe scope of aesthetics which are as minute as they are 
expanded. TBe telescope and the microscope are as 
powerless as is that world of sensibility which ia called 
into life by music or colour. Nowhere- is He arrested or 
described. Sorrow cannot say to Him “ Here ia your 
limit,” nor Pain declares” Me you never made.” Even 
the old conceptions of future torment which existclear and 
distinct as ideas at least, almost as dreadfnl as the 
supposed realities ; nothing, nothing is without Him, or 
so opposed as to define Him ; He has no opposite. But 
He has detail, if we might so express ourselves. He has 
no opposite, bat His actual deeds and attributes are made 
up of them. He can never be defined, but we can 
approach a definition. Every opposite that we discover 
brings Him nearer. All the thronging results nf science 
may be said to be the discoveries of opposites. Every 
opposite, found out. by brain, or eye, or glass, or measure ; 
every tool with its adopted edge, every structure in the 
subdivisions of mechanics is an added item in the rearing 
of that great edifice made up of difference out of which we 
approach Him. Without the recognition of difference no 
conciousness can exist, and the pang of misery is the 
actual condition to the thrill of rapture as to the calm of 
peace. 

Surely it is a consoling as well an an impressive t.lumgh* 
to the t hink er, that notwithstanding the - conflicts in his 
mental processes he does not think in vain that to the 
universe of opposites on which he works there is a unity 
towards which he may indefinitely progress.* “ God 
no opposite” ; it gives consolation to the duer, far he 
knows that every result which he brings forth, sharply 
facing either menace or defect, brings him neoa-er tc the 
Harmonised Well may we accept the “ poise of thought," 
“the giaap, ” “ the split,” “ the combinafcion.’t What 
consolation above all it gives the sufferer ! Haw oppositions 
tend to make us doubt ! How can there he a purpose in 
so much treason. such equivocation, and such oppreawa 
as we see Y How is it possible that theie can be anything 
so mean ? Surely here, if any w her, is God’s Op post tot 
Tet even here the old Persian's ward holds good. God 
means the cabff an the only being that can define the good. 
That good is somewhere, and all of us will be sure soma 
day to find it out. God has no opposite, and He perhaps 
never makes us more acutely sensitive to His Goo dness 
than when He permits us to recoil and disgust from what 
seems the contradictory opposite of all that He ™ be. 



* was. bom in SauttgsMI where a marble lie been** his 



to be his 



• Cuisf are bos* it, page 1*8 I have not folfowed itV W/nftcrd’s 
— a* 1 impB nus ieo me effective translation literally, bat I nave 
postensd it to other*. 



* ttempsrw Kant'S “ Ad IitMlhte* 
t Compare Hegel's “ Begriff, art. had, wthlnaa" 



f The Italics are oiiac. 
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raised by tho Sankhya and others on the streDgtE oi 
reasoning. Now, again , on the strength of reason- 
ing the S&nkhya and other opposed schools aTe 
cnticised. Fittt, nn"£nquiry is started as to whether 
the S&nkhya doctrine of Pradbftna is reasonable or 
not 

The cause of doubt in all these cases is clear "and 
may be easily made out. 

(Pi'irvapaksha :) — -We see that the doctrine that 
Pradhana is the cause of the universe is alone reason- 
able. For, Pradharln is made up of sattva, rajas, and 
tamos This alone is fit to be the cause of the universe, 
inasmuch as we find .everywhere its effects j 
namely, pleasure, pain, and delusion. Such things 
as cloth are pleasurable when found, as serving us 
to cover our bodies with. When taken away by 
others, they are sources of pain. When neglected 
as serving no purpose they are committed to oblivion. 
As pleasure" etc. are thus constant in all things, the 
cause of the universe must be Pradhana, made up of 
the three gunas or constituents. 

As against the foregoing we hold as follows : 
Pradhana i» not the cause of the universe, because it 
is insentient. To explain: We see that a piece of 

wood or the like, when not acted upon by a conscious 
agent, can be effectual in building a car or a palace; 
and we see that when acted on by a conscious agent, 
some effect is produced. Wherefore Pradhama, not 
governed by a conscious agent, cannot be the cause of 
the- uuiverse. As to the allegation that pleasure etc. 
is constant in all effects, we say that it cannot be, 
because pleasure, and the like are internal i. e. sub- 
jective, whereas the cloth etc. are external, i. e., 
objecti"e. Wherefore the theory that Pradhana is 
the cause is not consistent with reason. 

A question is raised and answered : 

(If yen say it can be the cause) as milk and water 
(we say) wen there (it Is not so), (II, iiW), 

(Objectiot ). — Just as milk and watei become curd 
and hailstone without being acted on by a conscious 
ageDt, so Pradhana ca_i become the universe. 

(Answer) : — No, oven there, the reason cannot hold 
good; for milk and water, being insentient objects, 
fall within the sweep of our mference. Moreover, 

And because, when it is independent, the opposite state 
can never come about (II. li, 3). 

If the insentient being can evolve effects without 
being acted on by a conscions agent, then creation 



^will be constant, and there can be no pralaya or 
dissolution, the opposite of creation. Wherefore, the 
-insentient cannot be'the Pause of the uoiveMe. 

It caxqnt even baas in tac-ene-jtf gi&^a (eate*b$* cow), 
because of failars elssfjbeH^ (XL 1^.4), 

It does not stand to reason to contend that, ifte'flae 
grass eaten by a cow becoming ‘milk, Pradh&na, 
though insentient, can be the cause ; for, since wo 
find.no transformation into milk in the case of grass 
eaten by; a bull or pot eaten lay any being, even grass 
must be acted-on by a conscious. agent 

(If yon say it is possible) as in the case of man and loadstone, 

(we reply) even then (it eannot be) (II. il. 5)- 

( Objection ) : — The Purusba.causes Pradhana to act 
by his mere presenoe, though the latter is insentient, 
like a lame man leading another who is blind, or like 
a loadstone causing iron to move. Thus there is no 
necessity for a conscious entity. 

(Answer ) : — Even then, it is not possible for 
Pradh&na to act, Bince Purusha remains nnaffeoted. 
The lame man and the loadstone do undergo a certain 
change by way of teaching the way or by way of 
being taken to tl^B proximity of iron, and SO on. 
Wherefore, mere presence of the immutable Parasha 
cannot account for Pradhana's activity. 

Also because of the inexplicability of (the relation) ai the 
main (and. the subordinate) (IL li- 8). 

The Sankhyas say that the upiverse comes out of 
the Gunas which become related to each other as the 
main and the subordinate, when one of them gets an 
ascendancy over the others. This relation, as the 
main and the subordinate, assumed to oome into 
being at the time of creation, cannot be explained, 
inasmuch as the Gunas which attain to a state of 
balance during dissolution, undergo no disturbance 
whatever. For this reason also,, the creation of the 
universe pannot be properly accounted for according 
to .the theory of Pradhana. 

Even when inferring to the contrary, (It is inexplicable) 
because of tho absence of the power of Intelligence 
(li. 11. 7) 

Even if you infer that Pradhana aots otherwise 
than in the manner referred to, the theory will still* 
be open to objection, inasmuch as, in the absence of 
intelligence, Pradhana is not capable of the intelli- 
gent plan (we find in the creation of the inverse). 

Because, even when assumed, It serves so purpose (II. 11. 81 

If any purpose has to be served by assuming 
Pradhana, we may assume it some how or other> 
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Tfcwe is DO'firrpfwe whatever served by tbe assump- 
tion. For, Purus ha being immutable, he cauDOt be 
••bated by way of perceiving Prndhftna or undergoing 
any other'chango, and therefore it is not possible to 
maintain that Pnrusba becomes subject to enjoyment 
and suffering by ascribing to himself the properties 
of Prxdh&na and that he attains liberation by right 
discrimination thereof. Wherefore, in tbe absence 
of all purpose, there is no need to assume Pradhana. 

And -erring to ontreliotlon. It ii tumid- (H. it. 90 
We seeathoosaod contradictory attributes assumed, 
rank as that Parasha is the perceiver, the enjoyer, 
immutable, and bo on. For this reason, too, Kapila's 
theory is quite unsound. N> 



Adhlkarana 2 

Thus it has been shewn that the doctrine of 
Pradhana being the oause of the universe has no 
support of a proper authority- Now this adhikarana 
prooeeds to refute the theory which maintains that 
alums (param&nus) are the cause of the universe. 



Wist is big or possessed of length (comes out of) the abort and 
Infinitesimal ones (II- ii 10). 

Here a doubt arises as to whether tbe theory which 
maintains that the atoms are tbe cause of tbe universe 
is consistent with reason or not. 



(Purvapaksha ) : — The doctrine of Pradhana not 
admitting a supreme Lord (Parames’vara) governing 
the universe, it is no doubt opposed to reason to 
maintain that Pradhana is the cause of the universe. 
Bat, the theory that atoms are tbe cause of the 
universe is supported by reason. To explain : When 
tfcm universe is iu a state of dissolution, on Parames'- 
vara^concemug a desire to create, by Karma of the 
sentient beings is induced first activity in the motion- 
less atoms. In virtue of this activity one atom 
conjoins with another atom, and from that conjunction 
a dvyanuka, i. e., a molecule composed of two atoms, 
comes into being. Three dvyannkas form one 
tryar.uka. and so on. In this way the whole universe 
is created. Thus there is no objection to the theory 
that atoms are the cause of the universe. 



(Siddhanta:)— As against the foregoing we bold as 
followB : According to the theory of Kan&da, from 

<oat of short and extremely small atoms (called para- 
are produced tryanukas which possess length 
and appreciable size, sad dvyanukas which are short 



and possess the site of an atom. How is this possible ? 
Tb explain : Param/ton* ore CDcfoed with the size 

called parim&ndnlya, with the size which is smaller 
even than an ami or atom. $ut of two such parnrofh 
nus which have not ^he size even of an anti or atom 
is produced, as the Vaiseshikas say a dvyanuka (two- 
atomed molecule) which has the size of an arm- Sfc> 
also, out of the paramaou which are short, a dvya- 
nuka is said to be produced which has no length. 
From out of three such dvyanukas, they say, is born 
a tryanuka which possesses length, but not the siae 
of so atom (anu) Alljthis is inconsistent, because it 
is opposed to their theory as to what takes place in 
tbe qualities of tbe cause. Parts of a whole, having 
each six sides, combine with one another and produce^ 
that whole which is bigger in size than any one of 
the parts. Since paramitnus have no sides, they 
cannot combine together to produce a bigger sub- 
stance. Wherefore the doctrine of paranSiuns is 
unsound. 

The Sutrukara points out another fhconsistency : 

la either way, no activity ; hence its absence- (II. ii 11). 

Because of the absence of first activity in atoms, 
there can be no conjunction of atmos, caused by that 
first activity. If the activity be independent of tbe 
ripeness of the adrishtas (Karmas) of the jivas, then 
activity may arise in the atoms even before the 
Jivas’ adrishtas become ripe. If, on tbe other band, 
it should depend on the adrishtas of the Jivas, then it 
caDnot be that those adrishtas produce -activity in the 
atoms only on certain occasions. No suoh quality as 
ripeness residing in the adrishtas is ever perceived 
by us. Ou the other hand, we can say that an act 
becomes ripe only wheu and where accori^jug to the 
sruti enjoining the act, the act is destined to produce 
its effect. Those acts as to which no specific time is 
mentioned, become ripe in tbe absence of all other 
acts which are stronger than the act and obstmet its 
natural course. Adrishtas are by nature, sue -.stend 
to produce effects in accordance with the acts of which 
they are results. Wherefore it is not possible to 
suppose that acts, done by the infinite number of 
souls, as productive of fruits of different sorts and at 
different times, become ripe all at one time and in one 
form. Hence the uurtenability of tbe doctrine of 
atoms as the cause of tbe universe- 

There is again another inconsistently, as the sfitra- 
k&ra says : 
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And because it likewise (involves the fallacy of) infinality, 
o owing to the postulate of simava'ya- (Hit. 13). 

A relation calhd samavaya or intimate relation is 
postulated. Hence an inconsistency. — How ?- — Even 
in the ca 9 e of samavaya, as in the case of jati (genus) 
and gunas (qualities) — the postulale beiDg that these 
age supposed to become related to the substance by 
the relation of samavaya — we will have to postulate 
a separate relation bv which samavaya may become 
related to the substance, and so on. infinitely. This 
involves the fallacy of anavastba or infinite regress. 
Hence another inconsistency in Kanada’s doctrine. 

(The members conjoined must also be) quite eternal, because, 
(Samava'ya is constantly) present- (II- ii- 13)- 

It is postulated that samavaya i9 an eternal relation ; 
and this-rs not possible unless the members related to 
each other by samavaya are also eternal. Thus, it 
would follow that the pans and the whole made up of 
those parts are also eternal. Wherefore the theory is 
unsound. 

And as endued with eolonr etc,, the reverse, must he the case 
as we find; it in experience. (31. ii. 14). 

It is here postulated that paramanus possess colour 
etc. Then they cannot be eternal; for we find that 
pots etc. which are possessed of coin nr etc. are 
perishable. Wherefore also, the theory is unsound. 
And because of inconsistency in either way (ll. ii 15)- 

If, to avoid the conclusion that paramanus are 
perishable, it be postulated that they are devoid of 
colcpur etc, then it cannot be maintained that all 
qualities in an effect are produced by thosejuhering 
in the cause. If, again, with a view to maintain 
this, it Se postulated lhut the paramanus are endued 
with colour etc, this postulate would lead to the 
undesirable conclusion that, 1 hey are perishable, and 
so <*). THus, in either case, Kanada’s theory is c^>eu 
to objection and is therefore unsound. 

Having no following, it has to be aside altogether (U. ii 16). 

The Sankhya theory, though opposed to S'ruti and 
reason, is accepted by the orthodox followeis of the 
Vedic doctrine in some points, such as satkaryavada, 
the^ doctrine which maintains that the effect exists in 
the cause even before mainfestation. Kanada’s 
theory being', on the other hand, not accepted in any 
of its parts, those who seek Moksha should neglect it 
altogether. 

Adhikarana 3 

In both the cuusdl aggregates, it (the aggregation) cannot 
take place. (II. ii- 17) 

The theory of the so called Vedic systems has been 



refuted. Now, the theory of the non-vedic systems, 
will be refuted. First the question is started os to 
whether the doctrine of aggregates, as propounded, 
in the Buddhistic systems,, can be tipheld by reason 
or not. 

Purvapaksha : — It is reasonable. They propound 
tha doctrine as follows : 

There are two aggregates, external and internal. 
The external aggregate comprises* earth etc. The 
internal one comprises the mind and its function*. 
The whole universe oonsists of the two aggregates.- 
To explain Pramanus ate the cause of the external 
aggregate. They are of four sorts, those of earth; 
of water, of light and of air. Out of these simaHntie- 
ously combining together, the extern^ aggregate is 
botn. Of the internal aggregate the cause is the five 
skandhas or bodies. These Skaudhas are respectively 
composed of forms (rupa), feelings (Vedana!, ideas 
(Vijnana), names (sanjDa) and tendencies (samsk&ra) 
as perceived by the mind. The Rupa-skandlia, the 
body of forms, is composed of sound, touch, colour 
and the like. Wheq manifested in thought they 
constitute the Vijndna skandha, the body of ideas. 
The pain caused by this last forms the Vedanfi- 
skandha, the body of feelings. Devadatta and other 
names compose rhe Sanjnk-skandha, the body of 
names. The latent impressions of these make up the 
Samsk&ra-skandha, the body of tendencies. Out of 
these combining together, the internal aggregate is 
formed. Thus in the doctrine of aggregates there is 
no inconsistency whatever. 

As against the foregoing we explain as foilows 
The theory that the two aggregates are the cause of 
the universe is untennable. They (the buddhists) 
bold that everything is momentary. How is it possible 
for_ momentary things to form an aggregate. The 
causes existing only for one moment, they vanish as 
they come into being and are therefore incapable of 
producing any effect. 

If yon say that it is possible beeanse (avidya' and attachment) 
are the cause of each other, (we say) no, beeanse t avidya') 
eannot eanee aggregation (II, ii. 16) 

(The Buddhist) — The avidya which regards the 
impermanent as permanent, and such feelings as 
attachment, are the cause of each other, and thus 
aggregation becomes possible. 

( VedantiD) No, for avidya caonot cause aggre- 
gation. The mother-o’pearl cannot actually sdtve the 
purpose of silver, by mere avidya, i.e., grben tha 
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jaotVer-o'pearl is only mistaken for silver. 'J o one 
who knows the truth, the avidya vanishes then and 
there, end then no attachment or anything of the sort 
caused by avidya can possrhly arise. Wherefore the 
theory that the aggregates are the cause of the 
nm verso cannot stand. 

The sntrakara adduces another argument : 

And because of Uu diiappearance of tU first at the birtfi 
of tbs second (II. 11 19 ) 

Heoauee when the second moment of a pot comes, 
the first moment thereof has disappeared, and because 
abhfcvs exists ever the same as the cause, everything 
may: be produced everywhere and at all times. 

If not existent, there Is s contradiction of the hypothesis, 
if otherwise, there is a simultaneity- (II. ii. 20- ; 

If the cause does not exist when the effect arises, 
then it will be contrary to the hypothesis that the 
sense-organs, light and such other auxiliary circum- 
stances produce cognition. Now, if the cause were 
to abide till the effect is produced, then two pots* 
wonld be simultaneously seen in one. If the cause 
were not to abide till the effect is produced, then the 
contact of senses with objects will be simultaneous 
with the (resultant! cognition. 

Cessation accompanied with an act of thought and cessa- 
tion unaccompanied with an act of thought cannot 
bo est^llshed, because there is no interruption 
complete. 

Cessation means destruction ‘ without leaving any 
residue. This i» not possible in either of its two 
alleged forms, gross or subtle. For, the destruction 
of a pot'for instance, consists in its being reduced to 
the state of fragments ; and thus something continues 
to exist when the pot is said to be destroyed- Where- 
fore momentariness oLthings cannot be established. 

_ Because of Its being objectionable in either way (II. ii 22). 

Whether it be that what has come into being is 
reduced to nothing, or that something acmes out of 
nothing, in either case the theory is open to objection. 
Fox,. it is not possible for nuy thing to come out of 
nothing; and what comes out of nothing must itself 
be nothing. As the theory is open to these objections, 
it is untenable, 

Hot even as to Akasa. then being no difference whatever 
<n. u. 23) 

Even Ak&a'a cannot be regarded as a nonentity, 
in aamuch as onr oncontradicted experience testifies 

* It being held that e pot as it existed at the previous moment 
snd its idem are necessary causes for n pot SDd its ides to arise at 

a given moment. 



to its reality as the element wh5te the hawk and 
other birds can fly. 

And because of recognition 'II. ii. 34) 

Also because of recognition, momentariness cannot 
be established. “Tbil is (the same aB) that”; thns, 
by the relation of opposition between the two tjords, 
‘ tfiis ’ and ‘ that ' we come to understand that one 
and the same thing can exist in the past as well as 
in the present. It is the contact of the objects with 
the senses of the man, who retains the impressions of 
a former experience, which has given rise to this 
recognition. Wherefore, as propounding such doc- 
trines as that all things^are momentary, the theory 
which maintains that the aggreeates are the cause 
of the universe is quite incoherent. 



Adhlkarana. 4. 

Of those who hold that external objects have «n 
independent existence, the theory of those Buddhists 
who hold that the cow and the pot afid the like are 
perceived by the seoses has been refuted. Now the 
sutrakara proceeds to refute the theory that the 
existence of external objects has only to be inferred 
from our cognitions thereof : 

Hot (an attribute) of tbe non-existent, because it is never seen, 

(II ii. 25). 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the contention of 
some of the Buddhists that the existence of an exter- 
nal world is to be inferred from onr cognition is 
consistent with reason or not. 

Pilrvapaksha : — From a variety found in the cogni- 
tions, the cogniser hns only to infer a corresponding 
variety in the external world which impresses its form 
on tbe cognition and theu disappears. 

Siddhihita j — This does not hold good ; for, an 
external object is admitted to exist but for a moment ; 
and we have seen nowhere any 'attribute of a non- 
existent object which has vanished dut of sight 
attaching itself to something else. 

Then even tbe indifferent would attain tbe end ill ii, 26). 

It being admitted that everything is momentary, 
it would follow that one performs an act while another 
reaps the fruit thereof ; so that even to those who 
mak^ no effort at all everything will accrue. Thus 
this theOry»is very hard to explain. 
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Afinittarana 3, 

(Tb* extern il el(j«t cannot be) ion-existent. became we 
pereelve it. (II 11- VF> 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the pure Vijna- 
navada is consistent wjth reason or not. 

Purvapakeha.: — It is reasonable. For Yijnana 
(cognition) in its various forms is alone real. Exter- 
nal objects are not re*), in asmuch as, in svapna, we 
find all experience brought about by the mind, alone 
in the absence of external objects. Similarly, the 
Jagrat experience can be explained. Wherefore 
Vijnaoa alone is real. 

As against the foregoing we hold as follows It is 
not possible to maintain that external objects do not 
exist; for the external object enters into consciousness 
as its object which the perceive) - has to take note of 
as expressed in the words “ I know it.” When con- 
sciousness is spoken of as patting on the form of an 
object, it simply means that the persdu is thereby 
enabled to ktfow the particular object as it is and act 
upon that knowledge. 

I As to the contention that, on the analogy of svapna, 
the jagrat experience is void, the Sutrakara says ; 

bn account of i difference, It i> not like Svapna etc. (II, il i&)- 

Unlike svapna and the like, the Jagrat consciousness 
is hot illusory, inasmuch as the 'latter differs from the 
former in so far as there is no defect in the sense- 
organ and the jagrat consciousness is never falsified 
by subsequent experience. Wherefore it cannot be 
that vijnana alone is real. 

The Butrakara adduces another argument : 

There cat be (no cognition without an object,) as it has never 
bean jo found (II. ti, 39).1 

No cognition can possibly exist without a corres- 
ponding object, since such a cognition is never met 
with in experience, it is quite possible that even the 
Svapnic cognition h is an object corresponding to it. 



Hence the incongruity of the theOlry that cognitions 
alone are real. 

Adhlkarana- 6 

And baeansi of its Incongruity in every way (II, 11 30). 

The question raised in this adhikar&na for settle- 
ment is whether the doctrine that everything is void 
is reasonable or not. 

Pilrvapdk«hd:^Lt is reasonable. It may be explained 
as follows . The universe as a whole is not existent, 
because it is falsified by other experience. Neither 
is it non-existeut, because we are conscious Of it. 
Neither is it both existent and hon-existent, asanbh 
a conception involves a contradiction. ' We cAnnot 
say it is neither existent nor nofi-existentj since knch 
a conception is impossible On the other hand all is 
a mere void, not coming under any one of the four 
alternatives. Its appearance as an object of sensuous 
perception is due to samwiti, avidya or illusion-. 
Hence the soundness of the theory of Nihilism. 

Siddhdnta : — The doctrine that everything is void 
is untenable — Why ? — For, as when xve speak of the 
universe being existent, so wheu we speak of it as 
non-existent or something else, the subject spoken of 
cannot be a non-entity; and accordingly the words 
eat and a sat, existent and non-existent, as well as the 
ideas corresponding to them, all refer to a really 
existing— entity spoken of as subject to the mutually 
opposed conditions of existence and non-existenoe. 

As to the contention that the fact of the universe 
becoming an object of sensuous perception is a crea- 
tion of samvriti or illusion, it is ridiculous to advance 
any such statement. If all is void, who is subject to 
the illusion ? To whom does the illusion present itself? 
Therefore the theory that all is,, void is opposed to all 
experience. 

A. Mahadeva Sastri. 

(To be continued.) 
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SRADDHA AJTD BHAKTI. 



We quote the following texts from the Vedas and Upa- 
nishads from those collected by Dr. .7. Muir in his valuable 
book “ Metrical Translations from sanscirt writers.” 

1. “Whatever i^ done with Knowledge with faith 
with yoga, is more*efficacious. II. 1-10 C bandog Up. 

2. “ They have no faith in that man’s sacrifice who' sac- 
rifices without the exercise of faith” I. 6-8-1. Taitp Sam- 
hitar. 

3. “ On what are largesses based? On faith; for when 
a man has faith, he bestows largesses. On what is faith 
based ? On the heart; for it is through his heart that a 
man has faith.” XIV 6,9. 22. Sjvtapatha Brahmans III. 9. 
21. Brihad Arauy&ku. 

In the Rig Veda, piety, faith in the gods, and devotion 
to their service, are represented as the necessary conditions 
of enjoying their favour and obtaining the blessings which 
they are able to confer. I cite the following texts: — 

L 55, 5. “ Men have faith (sraddadhate) in the fiery 
Indra when he hurls agaiu and again his destroying 
thunderbolt.” 

I. 102, 2. “ Sun and moou move alternately, O Indra, for 
xis to behold, that we tnay have faith (in thee ?)” 

1 . 103, 5. “ Behold therefore this his great force ; have 
faith in Indra’s prowess.” 

I. 104, 6. “ Do not, O India, destroy our valued enjoy- 
ment: we have put faith in thy great power. 7. I verily 
believe that faith has been reposed in thee; do thou, who 
art vigorous, advance os to great wealth. 

I. 106, 6. “ Since I said at first, when desiring you twain 
(Iddrd or Agui), this our soma is to be sought after by 
the dietieS, — come now,* regarding with favour this our 
true faith, and drink the poured-ont soma.” 

VI. 26, 6. “ Thou, O Indra, gladdened by acts of faith, 
■and by soma draughts, didst, for the sake of Dabhiti, cast 
chumuri into a sleep.” * 

VII. 32,14. “ Who, O Indra, can overcome the man 
whose wealth thou ait ? By faith in thee in the critical 
dAy (of conflict) the hero gains spoil.” 



• The cotnineot&ior explains this as meaning that Iudra was 
g&ddenfed bf Hies performed with faith, fot as He sajs, “the rite 
stfcitoh Vi accompanied by faith hxb ri&l Worth;" and be quotes the 
Chhandogya Upanishad, I, 1,' id, Wher6 it is Said, “Whatever is done 
anth knowledge, with faith, and with esoteric scicnoe, is more 
efifoaesom.'’ 



Iu thd fo flowing texts the reality of Indra’s existence 
and power is asserted in opposition to sceptical doubts : — „ 
ii. 12, 5. “ That dteadfnl deity, of whom they ask ‘ where 
is he, ’ of whom they say ‘ he is not,’ — he carries off the 
riches of^ the foe, as (a gamestee) the stakes ; * put faith 
in him,iie, O men, is Indra.” 

VJ. 18, 3. “ Hast thou prowess, O Indra, or not? tell us 
truly. Thy strength, O thou strongest of beings who.' 
art great by nature, is really existent." 

VUl. 89, 3. “ Seeking after good, present a trne hymn, 
to J ndra, if he truly exists. ‘ Indra does not exist.’ says 
some one ; * who has seen him ? whom shall we praise ? ’ 

4. 'Here am I, O worshipper’ (exclaimB Tndra); 

“behold me here ; I surpass all creatures in greatness.” 

• 

See also R. V. VIII. 1, 31 ; X. 39, 5 : X. 147, 1. The 
following texts also express the pious emotions of tha 
worshippers : — 

1. 61, 2. “ They polished their praises for Indra, their 
ancient lord, with heart, mind and understanding.” 

VI. 26, 5. “ These cows, 0 men, are Indra : I desire India 
with my beait and mind.” 

I. §3, 8. “ Do ye, 0 Agni and Soma regard the acts of 
the man who worships you with an oblation, with a mind 
directed to the gods, (devadricha manasa), and frith batter.” 
(The same phrase occurs in I. .163, 12). 

IV. 25, I. “ What man, a longing lever of the gods, 
hath enjoyed India’s friendship to-day ?” 

X. 42, 9. “ The self-dependent god provides with opu- 
lence that man who loves the gods, and does not with bold 
bis we&lthT” The same phrase, “ lover of thfl gods,” deva- 
ktiHia, Occurs also in ii. 3, 9, and iii. 4, 9, and also* in the 
following verse : — 

X. 160, 3. “ Indra does abandon the battle of the man 
who loves the gods, and with a longing mind, and with hie 
whole heart, pours opt to him libations <j| soma .” 

IV '24, 6. “He bestows deliverance oh tfbtflafi who, with 
mind directed to him and unrelucrantly pflttrs out soma to 
longibgTndra : he hiakes him a com pash <3h in his figbtj.” 

VII. 100, i..“ That mortal never repeflts .Who, seeking 
(for good', offers gifts to the wide-striding Vishnn, who 
worships hini with devfited mi^f, and seeks to gain “so 
great a kero.” 



* The words of the Original are rijah ivo siaisati. Vijah occnrs id 
tiro passages, i. 92,10, and ii.JI2,5, in s an k of which Sayana assigns 
to it a different Sanaa, though it mnsi hare tha same meaning in 
both, both in his 6. ^ only says tjat it appears to be a 

gaming expression- Bjmfe; in hfc^jrnnslstioa of i. 02, Id, gives ii 
the signiflehtion of ‘Mice,’ 1 Orient and Occident, ii. P. -57 and nbte 
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VIII. 2, 37. “ Worship, 0 Priyamedhas with devoted 
mind Iodra, who is really exhilarated with soma.” 

LX. 77, 4. “ This som^ knowing (our affairs) and lauded 
by many with devoted minds, will over come our as»ai- 
lants.” 

V. 4, 10. “ Give renown, O Jatavedas (Agni) to me, who, 
% mortal, constantly invoke thee, an immortal, with a 
laudatory heart ( hrida kirinii) : may I with (or through! 
my offspring attain immortality." 

V III. 50, 9. “ The man. whether learned or unlearned, 
who, devoted to thee, dedicates to thee a word, will de- 
light J,hee.” 

Prosperous men are said to disregard Indra. until ala- 
rmed by display of his might; — 

VIII. 21, 14. “ Thou never choosest. a rich roan to be 
tby friend Men intoxicated with wine are hostile to thee. 
W hen thou makest a sound, thoo gatherest them together - 
then thou art_palled upon as a father.” 

In 5, 44 the following verses occur : — l4.“The Rik verses 
love him who is awake, the Sanian verses proceed to him 
who is awake. This soma-libation says to him who is 
awake : “I am pleased with thy friendship.” 15. Agni is 
awake ; him do the Rik verses love Agni is awake ; to 
him do the Saman verses proceed. Agni is awake ; to him 
does this Soma say, 1 l am pleased with thy friendship.” 

The 151st hymn of the 10th book of the R. V. is addres- 
sed to Sraddha, faith. It is as follows : — I. “ Through 
faith the fire is kindled ; through faith the oblation is offe- 
red,* with onr words we proclaim faith (to be) upon the 
head of good 'fortune +. 2. O faith, make this which I 

litter acceptable to him who gives, and to him who desires 
to give, and to liberal worshippers. 3. As the gods cau- 
sed faith in (the minds of) the fierce Asuras, so make what 
we utter the an object of faith) tc liberal worshippers. 

4. The gods Sacrificing, protected by Vayu, reverence 
faith. A man acquires faith through an impulse of the-heart ; 
through faith he gains wealth. 5. We invoke faith in the 
morning, at noon, and at the setting of the sun -. O Faith, 
inspire us with faith.” The Taittiriya Brahmana ii. 8, 8, 8, 
adds another verse: “Ftiith dwells in (or among) the gods; 
faith ia the entire universe ; with an oblation we exhalt 
faith, the mother of what we desire.” The same Brahma- 
na has the following verses in ii. 12, 3, i if: — 

•3. That is, according to Yarlca Nirukta IX. 31, “ is well 

■kindled,” “ is well offered.” 

y I. e., according to the commentary on the x'aitteriya 
Brahmana, ii. 8, 8, t> ff., where the hymn is quoted, “ Faith is the 
oapte of good fortune to men.” “ Sayana in his explanation of 
this hymn, however, defines Sraddha to be ” a particular desire 
which a man has." 



. 11 Through faith a god attains godhead ; faith is divine, 

the support of the world: favouring ns, she has come to 
our sacrifice, having enjoyment for her offspring, and 
yielding nectar (or immortality). * "Faith, the divine, ia 
the firsl born of the ceremonial, the Bnetainer of the 
universe, the supporter of the world. Her we worship 
with an oblation. May she assign to fcs an irofferishable 
iflirjd, she the ruler, the divine sovereign misstress of all 
that exists.” 

In several pnssages of the Atherva \ eda also reference 
is made to faith. Thus, VI. 35, 7 “I cook this all-con- 
quering Brahmaudana offering ; may the gods hear me 
who have faith.” 

VI. 122, 3, (and XII 3, 7), “Those who have faith 
attain to this world.” 

IX. 5, 7, and 11, “ The goat drives far away the dark- 
ness, being given (offered up) in this world by a man- who 
has faith.” XL 2, 28, “ Be merciful, O King Bhava, to 
the worshipper, for thou art the lord of cattle. Be graci- 
ous to the fourfooted and twofooted beings of him who 
believes that the gods exist.” XIX. 64, 1, May he 
Jatavedas (Agni), give me faith and understanding.” 

The Vajasaneyi Sanhita has these verses about faith. 
XIX. 30 ; “ By giving gifts faith is obtained, and by faith 
is gained truth.” XIX. 77; “ Beholding the forms of 

truth and falsehood, Prajapati distinguished them ; to 
falsehood he attached disbelief, and to trr th he attached 
belief (or faith).” 

The following is from the Taittq’iya Sanhita i. 6, 8, l, 

He has no faith in what he offers whb sacrifices without 
the exercise of faith. He brings water. Water is faith. 
He sacrifices exercising faith ; and both godB*and men 
have faith in his oblation.” See also Aitareya Brahmana 
V. 2. 7, near the end of the section. The Bribad 
Aranyaka Upanishad iii. 9, 21 Satapatha Brahmana 
XIV. 6, 9. 22) thus refers to faith. “ On what is sacre- 
fice based ; on largesses, on what is large based ? on faith 
for when a man has faith, he gives gifts ; so it is on faith 
that largess is based ; on what, is faith based f on the 
heart; for it has assurance through the heart it is on the 
heart that faith is based.’’ 

There are many verses about Sradha in M. Bh. XII. 
2308, 2320. See also M. Bh. iii. 12732, and 12734. 



* 4. The commentator quotes here a Smriti verse to this 
effect : 11 sacrificed offered, gifte bestowed, or ansterity practised, 
without faith, are called bad (or noli), and have no existence 
either here or hereafter, O son of Pritha.” 
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GLIAN 1 NGS FROM TAMIL POET 8 : No. 1 . 



Tho {ngmeot quoted below, to which l have added 
a btnal tfiDliaiion in Kiglnh,.ia from fipiiui Qp<i 
umtiG *imm (String of triple gems for Cbidam- 
hmt), a short poem by Komars guru pram Swami. 
A poem of this- kind, generally 

ecmtains thirty stanzas falling into ten groups, each 
group comprising three stanzas of different metrical 
typra. With this extract, it may be inter estrng to 
compare the following from a poem of Archbishop 
Trench :■ — 

“ Some murmur, when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one Small Bpeck of dark appear 
In their great beaveji of blue. 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If bnt one streak of light, 

One ray of God's good mercy gild 
The darkness of their night. 

In palaces are hearts that ask. 

In discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a dreary task, 

And all good things denied ; 

And hearts in poorest hats admire 
How love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 

9noh rich provision mads." 

jprsa Qsr ppQaim (g«o Lfii 
tSjtiiQ***’ u Quetypsir (trpGfr QstranG) 

Quipiifotg Qtm GutrsSa 

QreSiSp sma<8 *. /B 

i9(g£fVU> q J ^ @ Oldo(wOl/0 (Swipa* 

iBsGai j sh Qmj ji * os> a G&nmraflj 

Op. pem p G p* en p 

tBjp ui-jjt eS^.o Gldoj^ ujt * s> gp p> ft 
U3 pp Qujtpp appear- Qfi 
4Ua3 QutyJf&P £Hd$p4r(M iq^^eb 
m i essfi +tn t£> Q# /ranted ie 7 ^ a it err tr &r 

9jr 34pjP & ifi *D * il Ll Qu(1h(lp & G&jS/Vji) 
py$*u jvp-G) &ireh*W ld p ir «*y sirr jt 
tB pQ&(8 p jgro Qpnjp<Q ^pj^s, (^.d) Qsnmr(B ) 

j r jjlar>JKU{ it yi—(9f LDt/5^ 

tSp&j C?/9fr<9id ujujenr uclkur 
Qptu p@u$eir ica&r QnrerrtS 

Omj ms&te* uSSvQcuer lo pQ (*?($*/ ev 

ttmms^u Lj{#S) #<r««r®u) (**&»>) 

Qfddw Quxvufi paS etien pQw 



«W0/ *>€u*G+<eruu$GLi^ 
eDOJC^Mr f A/ 1 — 40l' Ouituiy am s euiteoeop 
/Lfaf-imi—iid &j>s dfevQaedJ ia mS( 
umiwssL-*) +*—f3p tSmGp (^p^9>) 

[®&i$puue*v>/50 (ZmiiQiSpu Quit/ & 

9 IT GBT LDtnp QpeSaU* (\p 01/1 0$ f 3/ Q1) 

W ^ tuns fthilSp 

pT9- •jJFLT euogpp QaL' Q£> SU 

OpQf* nu UODL— p p Qf>p$i *l—&j€Tr 

pitD tpv pi e. j sjlajt£tfi ^eavst r 
»0iiOu0ii Qpaioucr a/iar^i (7*jrC^®ti 
«f0*Q 1 0 ( 8ir QsifmrQisi «S® p ifisgjui 
mi et B» u p~\ &puiS ji Liei-Qjiid & tpmnSem 
m Q + Qupjpiu p p 0ifliu efiujiOenefip 
uiipinii p Qparf,£iLi u> ususai—mQfisp 
QjoOeMSU Qlivii LDmjn&tuenu i _/$ lo 6 l 
AjJMOit^ll9-ofiar^>LD Sul'S 3 
u/SeSeirQ^eoa: ldiA pp(g Qsrrar&Ga. 

(N. B. The bracketed portion I hove not translated, as being 
merely descriptive of Pulij dr ) 



Many lands a mighty king rules o’er. 

With ears seeing, with eyes speaking,* 

The tyrant wheel of conquest sending 
In one direction, then another, 

Not bearing other kings should own 
The flag, the drum, the umbrella white 
(Symbols all of victorious might) — 

Such monarch to his surprise sees 
The wealth of a greater kiDg than he. 

His cwn less wealth seems lesser stifj. 

Him seizes ruinous envy foul. 

Devising meanst to glut his greed, 

He eats no food and sleeps no sleep ; 

He tastes no joys of women’s love i 
“With saddened heart be oft heaves forth 
Long sighs of grief and discontent. 

In misery groaning pines he thus.J 
On the contrary, 

A cutter poor that carries wood 

U 1 1 

* This is the Oriental ideal of a potentate. The kingdom waa 
So extensive, that the ruler could not see everything for himself Jjut 
had to depend upon the reports t/t- his ministers and viceroys. 
The orders he had to issue were so many that, in taciturn dignity, 
he signified his wishes by a nod of hie hqad or a motion of his eye. 
EUewhere’we have : — 

** mcsraefifi ” 

* e./. Emerson : — “ If you own land, the land owns you. 
f e; /. Bacon ? — 

“ Princes aro like heavenly bodies, which have much venera- 
tion, but no rest.” 
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From place ta*plnce, and < Tying vends. 

And, with the little enrne'd, lives 
With children all on gruel and greens — 

He, proud of hut jiud trifles few, 

Despising mocks the next-door man, 

Like him a son of labour too, 

With brag : ’* He is no equal of me ” 

Thus lives right pleased and happy he.'*' 
Therefore, 

Wealth is but the heart’s contentment t 

Desire is ceaseless penury 

No bark so sure, as Intelligence§ pure, 

The senses five that has subdued ,|| 

To cross Desire's e’er-wjd’ning sea 
That all the worlds enfolds within. 

And tiny makes the surging main.^l 
Therefore, 

0 Lord of famous Tiger-town, 

Thy saviug Grace if I may claim, 

From gflp of Desire-poverty 

That drowns all souls in painful births** 

In tcercy me release, 

And grant me wealth+t of knowledge. Lord. 

N. B. 



• e. /. Gray : — 

“ From toil ho win* hi* spirit* light. 

From busy day the peaceful night ; 

Rich, from the very want of wealth. 

In Heareo'a best treasures, pence, and health.’' 

t c. f. Miltou : — 

11 The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven." 

t c. /. Buskin 

“ We complain of the want of manythings — we want votes, 
Wtfcwant liberty, we want nnuiaement, wo want money. WTijph of 
os feels, or knows, tlmt he wants peace ?” 

§ Intelligence in which there is no relative consciousnee 
|| c. /. Sir Thomas Browoe : — 

“ Ho who is bis own monarch contentedly sways the sceptre of 
himself, not envying the glory tocrownod heads and Elohim of the 
•wth.” 

f i. e. bv comparison. 

•• c. /. the couplet from Kurral : — 

l 9 d u tl gai & e£*a>" 

‘To all souls ever is Desire the ug/ailing seed of birth * 
ft e. /■ Coleridge : — 

“Three treasure^ — love and light 

Aid calm thoughts, regular as infants' breath , 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 

Himself, hie Maker, and the Angel Death." 



GLEANINGS FROM TAMIL POETS No. 2. 



The stanza quoted below, to w h i ch ^a translation 
is added, is from tbe£*«$8i> (“Necklace 

of Fourfold gems for tbe God of Chidambaram"). The 
poem aaemMeah contains 40 stanzas, falling iuto 
ten like groups, each group having four sawzas of 
different metrical forms. The author is the great 
anciqpt poet and sage, Pattinathth&r, a hater of shams^ 
a veritable Carlyle of tbe past. His poetry 1 b in iqany 
places characterised by a coarse blontneBS of expres- 
sion and a scornful disregard for conventionality, 
delicacy or euphemism. Very often oor taste rebels 
offended; but who shall blame the poet who flashes 
his electric searchlight on some of the filthiest corners 
of human life, if he does so only to wftrn us away in a 
kindly spirit from going perilously near them f 

@&3s«§PDari #f ojliui . 

Gustetitifi Qumrajirifl 

ldojioG log&jp LDtaSut 
GudrOJi’ifl Gumfeunifi 
msari-sr u>es>puj toctftajrm 

mafaiii t-jos ti.i'gssr cS/fliqu) 

Ssapsper r^ttopiLi Qptu iiipsr ucsefitftin 
iSpiipmr eBpm<gu > GuiRuar 
^erO(^a’ Saisot aidt^iQti 

<3#«u«uOu>/r® iSpiQptri GpQmn® paipkQpii 
meaaStSp 5)pti(Sptt m'Si&pdsr lBq&G t ri 
Qsirtm—uS/b GundBiGpti usai^u^p u aSsmGQjr 
gsu p p g/nui HsGpt A mn p^efi at muiGpar 
ST Santa Q 0 m (get g fittr $ pliGpir gHvajeur 
Gu<TT) r8as/&s u Gufpti Gpifisir 
& il/ lc 0 °o 0 & ajatGp LaniLiu 
GuiL'gGgii Gunrntjn iS uu@ gyppimp^m 

SfivCfi u Outfit j* ifetra/Quiur Q upp 
urnia euiipi sc#6t>uj uppgs MtiuptDpm 
mspeSgmi cue iSptm sqtjfiu Qua eneotp 
peiratwiu ifltfioj fniiiipSta Gil/ll 
tesramDiSp fl&bp qfvaxrauu tunptbm 
tS(y>4mp£} 

euietsurtup ^rasruLsi} gpevsfis tog ^Qpv(gii 
ustb lE oar Quit sp eu ld 

lSot gpiju sSsr imppr e3u.if.sP (Jut tpa/w 
^SDBaJtU^ Ulflgp fitUtttistB GutfpfyLD 

eStSliip Ljth^u GuttPmjU> 
fS6)uj warn ppItB ajtsmGGurtsojw 

a Jgmi sss a a & Qmjtei) ifim Gmiiptor 
Jpangpr gprpjtp p Pis st mu uGUqut 
Pf/As8e» Si—ppi jpiifiiflu Gutn 
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@i_iQa(y> ^a^oaj «■>_!>* Q?jp&c& i j ilL-fiP 

* penai £tanip at*Qpar fSowB 

cnp^uK ,l*& un jf jp lOjl u.i n ffs 

*fasn4rBiB Utpup* 

l£>a) r DU.&JIT M' U>&n jptsn it ®ii 
'$SBpgj*i Qea ft itri Q< u/& aJ) 8 f& is 48a pC*j, 

Hail ! Speak ® Hail ! Speak. 

O Erring mind by desire bewildered, 

Hail ! Speak. Hail ! Speak. 

What thin ira are seen bqt fade from sight, 

And things we eat to fieces turn ; 

What things are rubbedt but change to dirt, 
And filings, that meet in time yet part ; 

What things are full do still decrease. 

And things rise high but low to fall 
What things are born soon end in death. 

And things once great to little wane. 

Nought stands the same. And yet besides. 

Men born to wealth, men known to fame. 

Men great in lore, or grand in might. 

Men free of gift 0 , men trained to arms. 

Men high of birth or virtuous life,- — 

How many such of my tribe have died ? 

Not e J en their name endures ; and this 
Dost notthoo. Mind, on thought perceive ? 

The false rairagej (the spectral car), 

A dream in sleep$ this life|| is like, 

A waking life thoueh it is called. 

And, deeming this body^! harder than rock, 

With vicious ones, 

• The meaning is : — ” I wish health to tlirc, mind Speak and 
answer me/’ 

t i. c., perfumes, powders etc 

X The mirage was </iiaiutly fancied to he t he chariot mi which 
ghosts ride. The mirage reuses to he Been when we go ncai ; 
it ib transitory ; even so is this life. rf. Amiel Man, tinder his 
mortal aspect, is but n species of ephetneni... i gtued into the 
great inrplaeable abyss in which are awallowtul up all those 
phantoms which call themselves living men. 1 saw that the living 
are but apparitions hovering for a moment over the earth, made 
onfc of the nsheA of the dead, and swiltly re absorbed by eternal 
night, as the will-u’-tlic wisp sinks into the marsh.” 

§ »•/, Shakespeare 

‘ l Wc are Buch stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep ” 

l| c/, Amiel • — " To appear, to shine, to disappear; to be 
born, to suffer, and to die ; is it not the whole sum of life, for a 
butterfly, for a nation, for a star ? ” 

e/, Amiel : -•** A bubble of air iu tlio blood, a drop of water 
in the brain, and a man ia out of gear, his machine falls to 
pieces, his thought vanishes, the world disappears from him like 
» dream at morning. On wlmt a spider thread is hung our indi- 
vidual existence ? Fragility, appearance, nothingness/ 1 



Thou too hast infnmoasly falle.i. 

Thou art a base thing, straying from 
The righteous path. And errant drawn 
By senses five,* as fish ths»J takes 
Frem angle bent the hobke'd bait, 

As moth that seeks the glowing flame, 

As elephant canght by lusr.ful touch,! 

As bird by music sweet allured. J 
As bee by fragrance blown begniled,§ 

Thou hast unconscious neared destruction. 

As the stupid worm that weaves flue web 
And tangling itself therein dies,|| 

In bondage caught by chains of Desire, 
Unknowing how to ^cr, heart sore. 

Thou drowsest in tins boweled prison, ij 
The Lord that, stintless grants his grace 
Jn mercy sweet, to those that serve 
And pine for Him nnceasing, like 
The calf that yearns to meet the cow,** 

The Lord of Tillai’s wondrous dancy,tf 
Thon dost not praise, adore. 

What thiukest thou, my simple mind ? 

N. B 



• Note how the fish, the moth, the elephant, the <wriwi bird 
and the beetle are lured to their destruction by the five senae* 
of taste, sight, touch, hearing and smell respectively. 

t The alloBiou here is to the mode of catching male elephant* 
with the help of trained females. Vide Sanderson's ‘’Thirteen 
Years among the Wild Beasts of India,' 1 pp. 73 et wr/. 

‘'Four or five steady females, ridden by their mahouts, who 
partly conceal themselves with a dark -coloured blanket asthey lie 
ou their elephants’ neoki, ore taken to the jungle wliero the 
single mule is known to be, and arc allowed to graze as though 
they were wild ones, and to gradually approach the male if lie dues 

not himself take the initiative When the main can be got 

to abandon himself without reserve to the society of t lie fbniAles, 

they keep in close attendance upon him The tame 

Delilahs. under the direction of their riders, close round their 
victim when he ie really asleep, and two mahouts slip off with roil* 
of rope and tic the slumbering Samson's hind-legs together very 
sccurety," 

X The bird (real ?) is the .4*.»wn (also called Krfrono. hut not tlio 
[icncockV It is u conceit of the Tamil poeis ilisii ibis bird is lured 
ami kopf^fasciimtcd by sweet music, and that a jarring note makes 
if fall down senseless, when it is easily caught 

§ The bee or the beetle, drawn »*y fragrance, si’ the 
fermented honey of the flowers, and fall.-* in The ground iuln\icnl«<i. 

: The reference here is to the silk-worm whicL cover* itself 
with threads of silk, or to the caterpillar of sonic mieli sjHM’ieH as 
the Vanessa Urtiric This eaterpiilar env.ws some sjhM with layeQi 
of silk-threads, and “a small hillock UZsilk is formed, the tissue of 
which is not at all compart." By alternately contracting mid 
elongating its b<-ly, it pushes its hiudermost legs ngnima the 
hillock of silk, presses against it the hook* of its f« et. so ns to get 
them better entangled, and lets its body fall in a vertical position." 
The silk-gatherers perhaps kill it then mid remove tlio cociwois of 
silk. Vide Figuier’s **TJic Inject World/' pp. 1-MS *’/. Se*/. 

■f V, c. tne body having bowels. 

•• Tne cry of the calf to its mother is very p&rlirtic. It sound* 
like the Tamil .vord ‘ Amnia ' (Mother). 

ft ' Tillai ’ is Chidambaram. ‘The wondrous Dance, 1 is tha 
Dance symbolic of Creative Energising. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE GOD-HEAD- 



*' '<v u aa .ii G u or ^ rtza & . 

“ Behold He is tho male, the female aud the neater.” ? 

Tiruvachakaiu. 

Very often it happens we have to write upon the 
same subject over and over again, and Dobody 
need wonder^ why this should be so. We eat the 
same kind of rice and dish of vegetables over 
and over again, day after day; from the year's end to 
the year’s end, and yet we never ask why this should 
be so. The answer is plain that this is the best and 
safest and most wholesome food we require every 
day of our life, for its sustenance and nurture and 
growth. What applies to the -body applies to the 
mind as well. The mind requires also some whole- 
some and safe and healthy pabulum for it to feed 
upon, also, every day, nay, every hour ; and you can 
starve the mind, as well as over-feed it j and you 
may feed it on unwholesome and unhealthy food ; 
and these are irregularities which we should avoid as 
we should avoid irregularities in diet. Wholesome 
food, however often we may repeat, ought not to tire 
any body. And this is necessary for another reason 
also. Man is circumstanced more or less by his 
environment ; all sorts of influences are brought t S 
bear on him ; and these create doubts and misgivings 
even in the most well-regulated minds and the mind 
vacillates from one extreme to the other. It is there- 
fore good that the mind is made to face the same truth 
ever and anon. Aud then, indeed, our memory is so 
weak, we forget what we learnt only yesterday ; and 
what fails to strike onr imagination at one time 
may attract it another time. Besides, errors and 
fallacies are repeated day after day, and it becomes 
necessary to repeat what we regard as truths 
.as often. As such, we make no further apology 
for going fully into a subject which we touched upon 



in our Review of “the Minor Upanishads,” in ouj 
"introduction to the Kaivalya Upanishad, and iu 
our article oo the Personality of God. Very often 
a controversy is carried on by ‘means of names 
and words, and the whole fallacy lies in the different 
parties to the controversy understanding the word in 
as many different w>*vs. We have seen how European 
writers differed in defining the word “ Personal ” tfnd 
“ Impersonal and we have accepted the word 
‘ Personal ’ free from all implication of limitation 
or anthropomorphism and in the manner defined by 
Emerson, Lotze, Dr. Merach &c. We have also noted 
the different ways of internreting the word Saguna and 
Nirguna. One rails God iSat/ioia.and interprets Nirguna 
in undoubted aDd authoritative passages as meaning 
merely “ devoid of bad qualities.” A«d in this sense 
Saguna must mean full of bad qualities ; and yet this 
one will only call his God Saguna and not Nirguna ; 
and be exhibits a clear prejudice against the word 
“ Nirguna,” thus clearly making out that his interpre- 
tation is after all only a doubtful expedient at avoiding 
an inconvenient corner. We have however referred to 
its techinical and original and philosophic acceptation, 
in that Guna means the China tatwa which is the 
name and characteristic of Mulaprakriti ; and this 
Guna comprises the three Gunas, Satwa, and Rajas 
and Tanias; and Saguna accordingly means clothed 
with Satwa and Rajas and Tamas, gross material 
qualities, and Nitguna means freedom from these 
three qualities or gross material veilings ; and the 
definition of God as Nirguna, and not as Saguna, does 
not therefore conflict with the literal and oonsistent 
acceptation of the two words, or our idea <of God’s 
Supreme Nature. By the way, an additional proof 
that our interpretation is correct is furnished by the 
fact that the Saguna Philosopher actually clothes his 
God with Satwa-Guna. Comparisons are generally 
odious, but where principles are at stake tfiey caunot 
be avoided altogether; and we merely inaite our 
readers’ attention to the two descriptions of God-head, 
given in the appendix to Dr. Muir’s metrical transla- 
tions from Sanskrit writers, which are respectively 
summarised from the Swetaswatara Upanishad and 
Uttara-Ramayaua. You may omit the names, for 
they are accidents due to our ancient religious,history, 
and you noay give the bare descriptions to oirr«rtist; 
and we have no doubt he will draw two totally 
different pictures. No doubt we admit their Saguna 
conception of God, and as for that any bavana of God 
serves the purpose of the aspirant after a higher path 
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W.»>gri<at elteoh, ob U» ■wtilkknoWii ^rttcipie laid 
OUrwa by fit- Jfatft#«daj», “ Chome the form which 
•ttMHtf* yaw »w»l.” Bat m we have pointed 
Mi reedy, we do not mwombet at tunes that 
tive m Only a fora, a sj robo4 and not the troth 
itself, that troth is beyood one’s ordinary lean 
b^0 >^^p •t>-9i iy£m2*irf . — e,nwr»^msii 
0«$eCUierer am and that ve» tnis yiston 

is poesrtHs 4“ s**© * •«</„« r",, 

M^M n - g sirtfar” ) when leaving our feel ingot 
• 1’ end ' itioe ' destroying and annihilatin'? our Pasu 
wed Pom nature 9<k.6 a-iSir Q*u.® — ir» 

0»u.®” and aasiaied by Hi* Supremo Grace (“j*»»© 
*r*e»”)«wfl m esh the place of peace, Nirvana (Literally 
twill tetnng nn sir) {&euaajj»fs UnGuip Himp QjmR 
«* >»•)* 

What re, therefore, here wish to lay down and 
impress upon our readers, is that, whatever names we 
may tee, $*».*(**»* A®, 

jf^sneu t /*4 s*u> O^iAOmat-jt 6te»iLi_ir<3iA»" — “Let 
os eifitf the thonsatet names of the One who has no 
nStoe, no fdTm, noHrtng”V, and though we may accept 
thitfOrm and ffrat symbol for war-ship and practice 
fftadh&nd), yet Wft hold rigidly to the principle that 
God « not ffltrtt, covered by ignorance and matter, 
and God cannot be born as a man and clothed with 
Fnakrifc ^safeties. The rigid acceptance of this one 
priooipl* alone that God, is Aja, ( cannot be bom) ought 
M d vtingasah abd elevate the Siddhaota from all other 
{Ortas Of Religion And the rigid acceptance of this 

OOtr'pnfKapta shone must prevent it from its degenera- 
ting into a superstition, and base idolatry, and man — 
and fetish-worship. One great obstacle to the due 
recognition of the excellence of the Siddhantft is the 
obstacle thrown by certain names. We use certain 
nameB as denoting God and as comprising *he 
cHAVadteristic attributes which we clothe Him with. 
But now can we help it f We cannot forget oGr 
language, and ite past traditions; we cannot 
forget oar religions part, however we might 
try; and we cannot therefore coin new names, 
simply because some others want ns to do so. And 
what need is mere for doing- so either? If we use 
certain names, they were so used by 90 per cent of 
the Indian popnlatiou For the list 30 centuries, at 
least they ware ae used in the days of the Puranas and 
Itihaaas, they were so used hr the days of the tJpa- 




nishad writers and they were so used in the days of tl^s 
Vedic writers Andi seme of these Mantras and verts 
have been nsrd in the daily prayer of everybody. The 
publislnrs of “ The Theosophy of the Upanishads” 
recommend to us the following Mantra from the 
Taitriya Upauishadfor our daily prayer. 

“Satyam prnnam Anantam Brahma Anandarupam 
Amriiam yad vibhuti Sbantam S hivam, Advaitam.' 1 

And what ia there sectarian about the word 
“Shivcrm” herein ? Even an TJpanishad of the Type of 
Ramatapini has this text with the same word, (quoting 
as it does the above Mantra of course), 

“ Shivam, Sbantam, Advaitam, Chathvrtam man-* 
yante.” 

There ia one thing about the word “ Shivam’' 
Sanscrit scholars Bay that the word in this form isysot 
aneuter noun bat simply as adjective, and accordingly 
translate it as gracious, benignant? Ac.; but it ia 
remarkable that this word is always used in the 
Rjg-Veda and other Vedas and Upanishads in con 
junction with the word Rudra, Sankara, Bava, Ac., 
and to denote the same personality and not any other. 
However this be, the word (£mu>) is Shivam used in 
Tamil clearly as the neuter Form of Siva or Sivan 
(dm a*), as Param (uni) of Para or Paran (urtsr) r as 
Brahmam (i9vjj») of Brahman (i9vu>«w), with no 
change of meaning in either form. That this acoonhts 
for the frequent change from one gender to another 
in describing the Supreme Being, even in the same 
Mantra, as in the Swetasvatara, we have already point- 
edout That all these names are also declinable in the 
feminine gender without change of meaning we have 
also pointed out elsewhere. Whether we say Siva, 
Sivao, or Sivah ; Sankara, Sankaram, or Sankari ; 
Paran, Param, or Parai ; we denote the same Supreme 
Personality. We use these words and in these forms 
of gender, as these aie all the forms or symbols we 
perceive in the material universe. To us, there- 
fore, these names are mere names and nothing 
more ; and we affix therefore no greater impor- 
tance to one' form in preference to another. Though 
Professor Max Muller would prefer to call God, 
in the neuter, “ It ” -ind think it a higher name, 
we are thoroughly indifferent as to calling the 
supreme, *s Be, She or It ; and we accordingly with 
8t M a nick a Vachaka praise God, as 
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ff OuOV0OV UffMtf) QupfliuBP *#*&«’'* 

‘‘Behold! He is the male and the female and the 

neuter.” 

These lines will be ''found repeated oftOn and 
often in the Thiruvachakam, Devaram and every 
other sacred writing in Tamil. Can lines be quoted 
from writers of any other school ? We dare say no*. 
But the older Upanishads contain similar thoughts 
and that only proves our contention that the Siddhanta 
school but barely represents to day the oldest tradi- 
tions and are the inheritors of the most ancient 
Philosophy. Of all Indian Preachers, it was. the late 
Madakhndina Yenkatagiri Sastrigal that used to 
dwell on this universal aspect of the Siddhanta in 
“respect of naming Him as ‘He’ ‘She’ and ‘It’ 
and he used to point out that all names of Siva are 
declinable in all the three genders without change of 
meaning, whereas other names do not admit of 
thi^change, arjd even if they do, the word is meaning- 
less or means somethin u' else. We do not know why 
some people prefer the neuter form tb the masculine 
or feminine, when m fact it stacds to reason that the 
male and female represent in each the perfection of 
organized and organic form, much more so than the 
neater forms. If hy calling Him,t ‘It’ we mean 
to emphasize that God is sexless we must also insist 
that God is genderless and that he cannot be spoken 
of in the neuter gender. And the phrase, “ jqaiar 
mien# ” ‘ Sripunuabhiiusam,’ ‘ He, She, It,’ has be- 
come a technical phrase with us (see first sutra of 
Sivaunansbotliam) to mean the whole of the material 
manifested universe and its various froras ; and when 
darning God with words and forms borrowed from 
matter, we cannot avoid using these words. Bat 
the*, the* difference between principle and syuiiol, 

• And jpt consider the following liues from the same ‘utterenoe.’ 

<w *<scr MM&icrS 1 

u. Ms f t'J .f-AM II. U-Jtms aim 3 

i*i atnoii 1 1 ■: it; w m crff c'tv z r 

S-x nU 5 m -j. Di::rc.acer Zp&f 

Mv Father! die became man, woman and hermaphrodite, the 
Akas. and Fire and this filial Cause, and transcending all these 
forjpe, stands The Supreme Siva of the Body glowing like the 
Flame of the Forest. He is a.; Lord and the King of Gods- 

“2i_ (z/3,njj* djigr-iii fStL Miijj iSpii + * mS 2** 
o9 JIT (2J) * -1* (77/ £ *9 J J iLj <i> CnVV/i' 

m <r piAMii £ m (y or 1 

“He became, ‘ He’ and ‘ She’ end 1 Ifc’ and the Earth and Heaven 
and is different from alt theMc and stands as. my dear Blessed- 
ness. - ' 

t The genius of tfie English language, reflecting as it does 
the Christian Religion Hoes not allow us to call <3oS, ‘except in 
the masculine, though of coarse we h^ve heard they do not 

name to say that God is a male like man. 



truth and dogmatism, has to be perceived, WB'tried 
to make ourselves clear about this distinction about 
the “ Soham or Tatvamasi ” doctrine in our last - 
and in the subject w6»haite beep elucidating ‘above 
a similar distiction has to bo perceived. ‘One' says, 
‘address God always as He’; and if jjpu call him; * It-/ 
he says you are addressing a cold abstraction. 'Ano- 
ther oiaims to have ranched a higher Philosophy hy 
refusing to call Him, ‘ Him ’ and bj calling Him ‘It.’ 
Both seen to think that there is something degrading 
in calling Him as * She.’ But the feeling which in- 
duces the European to lift the female to almost 
divine houors, and the tenderest and most passionate 
of all our emotions which cling round the word 
* mother ’ ought to enable one to realize our ideal of 
God as the 1 Divine Sakti,’ * One who, St Manicka 
Vachaka suys, ‘‘is even more loving than my mother.” 
l ‘‘ pa j9ij OuSp/ih iu it ey a* i—uj p\i>Q u (gw it tir 

Where of course, the trutn is seen, there will be op 
more room for ignorant dogmatsim, and any and all 
these modps of address will equally be acceptable tq 
Him, if instead of utteiing those bare words, we put 
into them, such, love as will “ make our bones melt,” 
and. such as is described by our own Saint, in hie 
“ ” “Pilgrim’s Progress” (p. 101, 

S D Voir I.) 

We began oUr article with the object of quoting 
from our Lord Municka Vachaka some passages in 
which he addresses the supreme as *“Sivam” in the 
Superlative Neuter of Prof. Max-Muller and the for- 
going remarks will be sufficient to introduce those 
passages. 

“(dtifiikv d*iRiu &&Q oi <?u ' p/S p, 25.. 

“ Praise be to “ Shivam” beyond reach of thought.” 

“jfaaru0«r*iri7ii SiaiGio.” p. 26, 

0 shiva/m ! who dwells in the heart of those who 
love Him.” 

i«g,Lo Jrui^gmaiffD a p Gpain tiL(SjU) 

Op pp&ajfi Ssa p S*uiri.” p. 12. 

"Shivam which stood unperceived by Hari, and 
Brahma and other Gods.” 

# Mrs, Flora ^pnie ateel speaks of Uroa-Himavuti .as the 
emblem of perfect iwife-hood, mother-hood and mystical 
f Consider the following lines also. 

11 j fafrfc* fovruufiu GiOrm •00* 

<y wmL-mGtm* 9 

X We give the references from the well-printed and neat edition, 
of ganchi Nagaliuga Mud a liar, 45, Bairagimott IaM» Hsdni 4 
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“ miOun Ba/Lcttww*’ 1 Ibid. 

" Losing odVs ‘I'ness, became Shivam" 

" fijfagu ) fmnS 0 &." p. 119 . 

“ The sweet shiva Padam" (fhe Mahat padam of the 
Upanishad”) 

“ #fcJib Cfa/w — u/r^GD j) afijijii p. 125. 

" I will not touch those who, love not Shivam.” 

•• Bppmn LDjtdpjpe #aiuio«e OiufcviL'f’«Hr<_ 

” V 153. 

“ My Father who took me to His embrace by 
making me Shivam, after cleansing me of 
my sin.” 

These are only a few out of a vast number, and this 
description is found also in the tlevara Hymns and 
other sacred writings. Probably, if this aspect of 
Siddbanta had been present to the mind of Prof. 
Max Mailer when he wrote bis introduction to the 
Bwgtaswatara Upanishad, iD refuting the argument 
that the Upanishad was a sectarian one, need not have 
gone to the extreme of trying to establish an illusory 
identity between a Nirguna and a Saguna God. For we 
do not, at any rate, accept the Saguna God as God, the 
Supreme at all ; for the Saguna God is only a god 
in name, bnt a Paso or sonl in reality. And we here 
come to a gr eat fallacy which is the source of a 
very grievous orror. The error consists in interpreting 
such words as Iswara, Mabeswara, Parnmeshwara ,Iea, 
Isana, Mahesa, Leva, Mahadeva, Ham, Rudra, Siva, 
Pnruaha, wherever they occur in the Upanishads, 
Gita Au> as men ning the lower or Saguna Brahman, 
Mid- -snemingly because these names are applied to 
a God who is one of the Trinity orTrimurtis, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Rudra., But any ordinary student of 
the BsiVa Siddhanta will perceive that the God they 
worship is not one of the Trinity though called by 
the same name and that their system, speaks of 
Him as the Thuriyam and chaturtham, both meaning 
fourth, and these thoughts can be piked up from the 
most ancient and the most recent books in Tamil 
and in Sanscrit. The typical passage in the Upa- 
nisbads is the one in tbe Athavva9ikha. 

Dhvayeethfesauam pradhyayithavyam, Sarvam idam 
Brahma Vishnn Rudreudras the sarve samprasuyante 
sarvani chSndriyanicha saha bhutais, nakaranam 
Karananam dhata dhyath Karanahtu dhyeyas, Sar- 
vaiswarya Sampannas Sarveswsras Snmbhurak&SH. 

madhyd Siva eko dhyeya ; Sivankai a 

Sarvam Annyat Parithyaja Samipta atharvasikhk 



The first cause, the possessor oi all Prosperity, th# 
Lord of all, Sambbu j He should be contemplated 
in the middle of the Akasa Ac., Ac. 

“ Adore the most adorable Tsana. Brahma, Vishnu-, 
Rudra, Indra and others have an origin. All the 
senses originate with the elemeots. The first cause 
and cause of causes has no origin. Taking another 
hook at random, say the Mabimnaatotra, which is 
reputed to be by a very ancient sage, in praise of Siva, 
we come upon the following passage also. 

“The mystical and immutable One which being 
composed of the three letters, A.U. M. eigcify succes- 
sively, the three Vetjas, the three states of life 
(awaking, dreaming and sleeping), the three worlds 
(heaven, earth and hell), the three Gods (Brahma, 
Yishnu and Rudra), and by its nasal sound ardha- 
matra) is indicative of tby fourth office as Supreme 
Lord of All, (Parameshwara) ever expresses and sets 
forth thy collective and single Forms.’* 

And we to day only propose to quote-similarpas sages 
from only one book and that the Tiruvaohakam. 

The first passage is the one occuring on p. 26, 
which we have already quoted in reviewing the minor 
Upanishads. Lest that the ‘ three’ in this verse may 
be taken to mean Brahma, Vishnn and some other God 
than Rudra, our saint himself expressly sets forth 
his meaning more clearly in the following verse. 

“ it jf/t Viuirjt Qpsusir 

QjQfuaQuififlaiseh uiuifitnppiflagifih 

QpsuiOati g ). uiSeirp Qppmaim Qpiipfi 
QOjtn ec0 LDBpT (gr^ih unSpOpimp. > ' p, 32. 

“ Him the God of Gods not perceived by the king 
of Gods (Indra ,* Him the supreme king of^theother 
Triad, who create, sustain and destroy the worlds. 
The Jirst Murti, (the manifest God)+ the Great 
Ancestor, my Father who consorts with the divine 
maid. Consider the following passages also. 

jporgySar ytoilag Qppjpumuj Qpptp&ca, ih 
iSdn^&oru l 9 (7 ugaOugit &empu$eii 
Ld 6® gj&sr euaerai^or uu^iuSsa.” 

“ Aim, Th. more ancient than the Ti'iad, The End 
(of all things), and yet one who lasts behind all things, 
the one with the braided hair.| the king of onr loved- 

• Like ghee in butter milk, after churning with knowledge and 
love. 

t the 8-ory in the Kenopaniehnd about Indra and other Gods 
being unable to know Brahman and being taught by Uiuu Hiiuavuti 
(God’s grace) about the Supreme Brahmtni. 

J Kapaidin of the Rig-veda. 
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city Perundurai, Th% Heavenly God, and the consort 
of Urn*.” 

^Omijp C ip i m 0 r&w Qut/bumuiiif 
n*Gm^ G^svrfa/ticsfffawj^u) 
u>rG*! jt Getfj ifii ai<rar&i(£ih prwjii u*d 
G+Gsup Q&ivi+iG* QfsajrftijGaijfiLDfi. 

In fhe following passage, He is identified with the 
Triad, in the same way as He is often identified with 
all the works of His creation. Earth, Air, Water Ac, 
though those very passages say at the same time that 
He is not to be identified with the creature and created 
things, a doctrine which clearly cannot be mistaken 
for Pt^theism. As a Christian writer points out, the 
Doctrine of Immanency of God in all nature is qmte 
-consistent with our idea of the Transcendency of God. 

“ U(jgtar jpuj‘3 i/earr.wifl 0 *Six> 0 (Tfajsr p. 79, 

He became the Triple Form (of the Triad), and 
yet remained the one who could not be perceived by 
the«mind.” 

“ Qpf Qfiip.a/iDcQuj ^paijafiiuis 

fiis^edG’aaiia.iuirtd.” 

" Himself the Beginning, the middle and the end. 
Him whose beautiful “ Mahat Padam ” could not be 
perceived by the Three.' 1 Also the following passages. 

Q#toflu0Loir«r Qmeisiitmc nat ur p ir tit , 

0*UL/«/Ci_nrbV erwQuQLDrm GpwiiSmTQartir j>, p. 91. 

" He of Arur, whom even Rudra, and Brahma and 
Vishnu, praised as ‘ Our king, the King of Gods.” 

Qpit&ajQppat *(Bf£/)j&iL/u>ir 

^ca/0n>«9S«\>ir bj o «u li ld i>p flam a p, 95. 

Thou’becomest the Foremost, the Beginning, the 
Middle, and the End and wert not understood by the 
Triad, and who else can know thee.” 

“ G DTlfQPfGvU, sdu-ul ys\)g>tf0LO QpeulidQQwei pari 

aiL$(l/>pGsb. ’ p 97. 0ie j 

The Impartite First, the First cause or source of the 
five senses, (the material universe}, the Three Gods 
Trhd, and myself (Soul).” 

G paid jffu si QnnuG^sjaar O^ohrOuQ^is^ anp> fimuashr 

jpo, o it lc. fH 3 tu it Qp 0 n n u eu n ea i 0 (tp it d oj ir tb 

iLiireua a a9fl» j jqanuirzr fG id J) Q tu it ^.o scrid GrtTgujitd , 

gx gjtnn seir <?,(? & ©-qi. a a ear (taj Q r dr eJI lt &v ^gfid gn 0 G-x/ 1 

(“God of Gods. God of Truth. Thu Lord of South 
Pet unturai 

The Lord of Bliss, The first cause whom the Th rue 
cannot know, 

The Glorious one whom none can know save those that 
love. 

His pure bloom-like feet my headlines -eek and glorify. ) 



(jo «i0 QpuTjf^ flpwej iej>Q&$*0 
OpeuQii) sa^gd fi«tOu0too«t— loaGmfi 
asojajapQf fui^lfiijp Iti afpeosmr 
au/ijtds QwujiLispGp eStdu l&<v,u>. 

(“ The Lord Siva, unknown by Devaa all, 

The Three and Thirty-three — 

He that rides the Bull— 

His holy feet if here we seek and praise, 

Our bliss will sore increase ”) 

Yes, nothing can be truer than tbe thought express- 
ed in this verse. 

The Highest conception that we can ever reach of 
God, describing as it does His inmost nature, and of 
course the only way we can know Him, is that god is 
Love and Blessedness, Shivam.* 

And snch a great scientist as the late Prof. Romanes 
has asked with truth; — '• What has all the science or 
all the philosophy of the world done for tbe thought of 
mankind to be compared with one doctrine ‘ God 
is Love’.” 



“ PURRAPORUL VENBAMALAI.” 



(Cuntiuit ed /raw page 229.) 

§ 4. (Juieue. 

This speaks of omen* which are continually referred to 
here. 

Vkksi; 4. 

“ In the little town encircled with barriers, at eventide, 
while our people staud around with clasped hands, she [the 
wise women of the village) speaks, and would say, -* Bring 
forth toddy from the jar in the staud’ ; but really says, 

1 Bring the large-eyed cow from the shed.’ Therefore, O 
thou who bear’st the beut bow in thy mighty hand the 
victory is ours. ”+ 

§ They yo )m (U 

The raiders armed with hows, and so styled in Tamil, 

Ploughmen of the Bow’ fcf. Kioraf, 872), go forth 
through the stony wilderness to the hill fortress of those 
whose cattle they are bent on carrying off. 



* Tim word Aim'll, u favourite wind with St 1 Tirumular and 
others means also litcmly the Illisbfoll ; and onr reader; have to 
consider why we ..ow cull the (ireat Boll (Vasu) in front or Uod hv 
the fiRinc inline Xumli. 

t llONl • -r ‘Sluilll. cuwsllt-ll vj- - * f |M lotllly flOBl 

(lie jut*, or “ Inrv'cwvcd ami Tor they heard ‘ cow’ : bo abc 
st»rmni lo Nay, Hrin" tin* 1:irs£»*-i*yeil cow from the foil!.’ The aybil 
bpp neil iuvuluntarilv l*y I hr misiaki of a loiter (•» for *). to urpvt 
th* m t f ► the raid 
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Vbrsc 5. 

“ Like death’* aatellitiea, bearing' the curved bow in th*ii 

hM bands, 

followed bj flocks of vultures they go forward ! 
ffor niiidi ftsed bn the styiodo wbere the herds cf cattle 
are found, 

they make for the bill whereon the long bambi'u wave.” 

§ 6 The Scout*. 

The raiders send forward trusty spies to ascertain the 
precise position of the bell-Bearing herds, and the number 
of the warriors to whom these belong. 

Verss 6. 

** Our friends have gone forth in the deep darkness to 
ascertain, ^ 

the place of the herds, and their number, and the hosts 
of the bowmen who defend them, O eagle-eyed warrior 
king, 

with honey-dripping , wreath, and hero's jewelled anklet 
deckt ! ” 

The raiders lie hidden in the dense jangle at the foot 
of the hill, while the scouts make their way through the 
darkness up the gorge, to spy out the dwelling-places of 
those against whom the foray is made. 

§ 7. The Fort Surrounded. 

The raiders surround their enemies fortified dwelling 
on the crest of the hill, and set guards to prevent egress 
oo every side ; and this is done in the silence of the night 
unknown to the unsuspecting objects of the attack. 

Vkksk 7. 

" None from heuce shall scape ! Like tires of the day of doom 
the enemy came forth at dawn. Their power is spent. 
The stealthy marauders have surrounded every part 
none ot the beleaguered ones shall issue forth.” 

Aftdfr a short bnt fiery contest the attacked have retired 
within their stronghold, which is straitly besieged. 

§ 8 The Storming of the Hill-fort 
The raiders, urging on their swift-footed horses and 
bearing aloft their bent bows, storm the fort, which is soon 
enveloped in flames. 

Vkksk 8. 

“ Hate lends them help ; while fierce tire rages they shout : 
they rash on regnrding no obstacle ! Iii the hroad daylight 
those fall that living never knew defeat ! With jewelled 
anklets’ sound 

and deadly bows the raiders storm the mountain fort. 

§ 9. The Seizure of the Cattle. 

Having overcome and taken the stronghold, the victori- 
ous heroes seize the whole herd — bulls and cows and calves 
Vkksk it. 

Like a congregation of spotted tigers, in the town 
in midmast of the fxim/m-encircled upland plain 
<T. 



they take possession of the assembled herds, and round 
about 

stand steadfast to repel all who would set them free. 

§ 10 The Fight ground the Herd e. 

N oiv muster on all sides the clansmen of the attacked 
people wearing wreaths of Karanthai (toisDj., a species 
of Basil, bearing a dark purple flower). Thin {greatly is 
"worn by the bands that come forth to rescue the stolen 
cattle and repel the raiders. The whole subject is more 
fully treated in the second Padalain. 

Vkksk 10. 

“ Those, who came to retake the herds from the raiding 
host, have fallen ; 

the vnltnres have swooned down upon the corpses of the* 
slain ; 

their dark clouds are like those of the arrows reeking with 
blood, 

that the foeman, fearful as those of the cruel howman death* 
have sent forth. 

§ 11. The Cattle driven of orer lie Woldu. 

The raiders, to elude pursuit, drive of^tbc heard quietly 
through wild unfrequented paths. 

Vkksk 11. 

“ ‘Let the cattle graze, and rest awhile in ipiiet companion, 
ship 

thus spake the bow-beariug, jewel -ankleted hero, 
though he saw 

the rescuing host l ushing nfter. like water from a lofty 
bill ; 

and so they paused under the shadow of the mighty ergga.” 
§ 12. The Raiders' Heturty 

The relatives of the raiders rejoice at the retuyi of their 
hero with the spoils, 

Vki.-sk lg. 

“ First come the cows with their hanging dewlaps : 
then come the bulls with their black masses* of hair. 

The warlike drums sound out, and the wood land maids 
WaO feared for their loved ones hail the signs that .show 
them safe/' 

§ LI. The Sjiotl hrtuofhl home. 
m • 

While the drums sound out. and the whole town is in 

a state of eager expectation. I lie raided herds rulcfl be 
village enclosure. 

Vkksk Li. 

The hero's spouse, with shining rows of teeth and litre 
beauty, 

sees her hero crowned with wivalbs mid.sl which the 
• beetles hum ! 

Her hearUewells with gladness as she beholds the herds 
w ith tinkling hells tilling the open spaces of the villuge,” 
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This is sung of in P.N^N., 262:— 

44 Bring ont the buried toddy ; slay the rams ; 
in panda l thatched with green leaves, with slender (bambu) 
posts, 

lavishly strew fine sand from river-bed 1 
My Lord, who first led the charge "gainst thefoeraan’s van, 
comes home in rear guarding the captured herds ; 
his foithfnll comrades march, more wearied than himself,” 
This is a song of Madura. Did even the PAndi kings 
indulge in these sports P See also P.N.N., 297. 

§ 14. Division of the Spoils. 

The raided herds of cattle are distributed among tho 
successful soldiers according to each one’s deserts. 

V ERSE 14. 

“ To those who overcame with their glittering swords, — 
to those who sought out as spies, and brought back the 
tale, — 

to the skilful ones that interpreted the favouring omens, — 
they divide the herds of cattle in the little town.” 

§ 15. The Feast. 

The warriors "with jewelled^oklets, that tinkle as they 
walk, drink ‘ toddy,’ and dance rejoicing. 

Verse 15. 

“ The aspect of the maidens, sweet of speech and fair as 
LaJcshmi, 

fills with pleasing pains the warrior's soul ! 

The gladness of the intoxicating draught departs, as does 
the anger against his foes from oflt his soul. 

Love is lord of all.” 

§ 16. Gifts. 

The spoils acquired in the raid are lavishly bestowed 
on all|that ask. 

Verse 16. 

“ The wealth brought back from the battlefield by the 
warriors 

that Hiuched not in the strife, but bent their bows, 
has become the price paid for the fiery drink 
by musicians, drummers, singers and singing women.” 

§ 17. Extra Rewards. 

To those who as scouts explored beforehand the scene 
of the fierce's tr if e they give more honour than they take 
unto themselves. 

Verse 17. 

“ To those who feared not loath, but night and day 
explored the battlefield, spied out, and brought us news, 
some gifts beyond those given to others surely is due, 

O warrior wielding the keen dart, that slays the fierv 
foe !” 

§ 18. The Favourable Prognosticators. 

Some reward is given to these who ."uithfully expounded 
the lucky signs. 



“ When we went forth with minds intent npon oar foemens 
herds, 

these made plain the favouring aigna, and sound* that gave 
na heart ; 

think not of what is strictly dne as their share ; to eadh 
give 

four cows, with adders large, distended', with milk I” 

§ 19. The Drummer. 

“ The virtues of the old man who beats the dram, accor- 
ding to ancestral custom, for the jewel-ankleted warriors, 
are celebrated. 

Verse 19. 

“ For my granrlsire’s grandsire his grandsire’s grandsire 
beat the drum ! For my father his father did the same ; 
so he for me. From duties of his clan he has not swerved: 
Pour forth for him one other cup of palm-tree’s purest! 
sweetest wine !” 

The following song (P. N. N., 290) illustrating the 
section is attribnted to the ancient poetess AvvaiyAr : — 

“ O king, whose chariot drawn by angry elephants 
is foremost in the fray, pour ont for him the palm-wine. 
His father's father, in fierce fight, when spears flew thick, 
died tenacious as the workman’s pincers, 
defending the king, thy father's father ! 

He, too with valour filled, instinct with glory of his race, 
shall, like palm-leaveB that screen from sun's fierce rays, 
hide thy head from the spear hurled at it.”* 

§ 20. The Demoness Kottavai. 

Here they celebrate the never- failing grace of her who 
protects the warlike host, whose glory never grows dim. 

Verse 20. 

“ Her beauteous banner bears the lion’s form. . Her hand 
the golden parrot grasps and bounding stag. 

A countless host of demons round her press— great 
Kottavai ! 

When we designed the attack on the foeman’s fort, 
she went before our host, and made foes flee !” 

§ 21. The Devil-Dance. 

The damsels, with flawless jewels deckod, dance the 
mystic dance with Velan,+ now the deed is done. This is 
called the Vallai Dance. 

Verse 21. 

“ Did the black-throated One behold, he would rejoice; 
it is the dance performed for the dart-hurling Murtu/a» 
by warrior, and by jewel-bearing lovely maid, 
with fragrant garlands digbt.” 



* “ He wilt cover thy head in the day of battle, 
t Kt’Ion— spearman 
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The following (P. N. N., 257) gives a portrait of the death in their fierce anger, — all hear the sound of the drum, 
leader of the cattle-raid. It is somewhat confused, but *and go to rescue the flocks which the vedchi-chapletted 



belongs to the VEDCRI Padalam: — 

"Cam, e uk Milk Maids! 

“ Softly lie treads as though pebbles were in his sandals ; 
huge his paunch and bi-oad bis chest, 
bright his pye, and beared bristly as the mountain-side, 
his cheeks hang down like dewlaps ! 

Who is this that thus cometh with his bow ? A fearful 
sight ! 

Look close, he doth not come from far ; 
he is not one whose fort is in the wilderness. 

At early dawn he watched the course 'of the foeman’s 
herds, 

poinled them out with his hand, numbered them, 
and with his bow drove off the wonld-be rescuers ! 

The hem is large, but what the gain 

if those who milk with white laige-tnoutbed vessels, 

and who churn/are not at hand." 

These twenty-one verses from the whole Patlalain com- 
memorating the incidents of the cattle-raid. 

PADALAM IT; 

Tub KaraiUhai Wreath, ok The Rescuers. 

This is a wreath of baril or tulaci. a sacred plant oF 
several species having dark purple dowers’ contrasting 
with the bright crimson of the Veilrhc of the former 
Pwlalam. This Kaeanthai wreath was worn by those 
who went forth to oppose the raiders'and rescue the herds. 
In P. N. X. there are_eleveu lyrics referred to this Tiuni. 

§ 1. The Knranthai. 

Here the’owuers of the herds with their chaplets of 
dark purple flowers msh forth to the rescue. 

Verse 22. 

“ The crowding warriors ci-own their heads with garlands 
of Icaranthui , 

and go forth to rescue the herds the foemuu drives away 
ae though one should bring back the souls of dwellers on 
earth 

begirt by the sounding sea, after death lias devoured 
them.'’ 

sj 2. The SnMiHi'iif. 

The people whose herds are being driven away are 
bidden to reliti<|uish their occupations and haste to the 
rescue. 

Verse 2d. 

“ The jewel -anklet ed heroes, the tierce bowmen, 
they who wield t he spear, men terrible to sight, who fear 
not 



have carried off.” 

§ 3. The Rencuere oh the Track. 

Only those unfit for war remain *n the town ; the rest, 
boiling with fierce wrath, follow the track of the raiders. 

Verse 24. 

The conch-shell sounds, with the mighty horn, and 
instruments of music ; 

adorned with peacock feathers, and mused by the roll of 
the loud drum. 

The Rescuer* arise, and over the fiery deseit make their 
way, 

following the tracks of the cattle, — spears glistening "Tike 
the sun.” 

§ 2". The Doubtful Fight. 

They drew near the raiders, surround them, attack them 
with fearful energy, and a battle with many changeful for- 
tunes is fought. 

Verse 25. 

"Like a multitude of tigers or lions or warior-elephanta, 
full of power and wrath and honourable shame and glori- 
ous resolve. 

they shout, and hasten on, as they hear 

the raiders’ defiant cry : — and so the battle rages.” 

The following sections of this chapter apeak of the gloiy 
of the individual heroes on either side. They fall fighting 
to the last full of enthusiasm. Rut we shall henceforth 
content ourselves with a few specimen verseB. 

§ 13. Glory of the King, 

The praise is sung of the Macarait king, a valiant swords- 
man. 

Verse 34. 

* * * • * 

'They truly lire who yield their lives fighting against the 
foe in the fierce battle amid the flash of swords and thj 
whiiliug of the spear ! ” 

j 14. The lleroie Rare. 

The praises of the heroes of tried valour and of ancient 
race. 

Verse 35. 

The men of ancient race that, appear foremost in the tight, 
wielding their swords ; who stand its, in the universal 
deluge, some moniitnin-top rises firm amid the flood :--- 
what w onder if their glory lives when all falsehoods have 
passed away ! 

Thus ends the cbaptri of the Itinrue. 

We have s6e» that many of the lyrics in the l‘"rra- 
nanHiuH seem to have been composed from the hints riven 
in these verses: or it may lie that from those lyrics this 
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Won systematized work has arisen. Certain it r» that they 
•re closely connected, and must be studied together. Those 
1*N.N., 259, evidently refers to an incident in the attain- 
ted rescue. The rescuers are in sight of the raided flocks, 
bat the raiders themsefres are not seen ; the* bard cries 
twit to the angry pursuers : — 

"See’st not the ambushed Mxravars with well-strung hows, 
hid'in the jungle vast amid the leafy trees, 
who while the raided cattle move, move not with them ! 
Stay, stay, all honour to thy glorious soul ! O thou 
whose foot the hero’s jewelled anklet wears, by whose aide 
glistens the sword resplendent, whose steeds, 
quivering with eagerness, shake like the priestess’ frame 
before the demon shrine, when Mnrngan inspires her soul ! 

Here we have an instructive glimpse of the current de- 
mon worship, with the agitated priestess dancing wildly 
before the image of the hill-god. This msy be seen daily 
even yet in the South. 



Cattle-lifting is a chief topic in all these poems. It 
was the begming of warefare the Raid was followed by 
the Rescue, and these by the organized Invasion of the 
enemy’s country (for which anotheT wreath was assumed) 
This led to the systematic defence, and the defenders 
assumed a different wreath. The siege and protection of 
forts each demanded its appropriate garland. Then came 
tear in general and for that another wreath was borne. And 
finally, the victors who had gained supremacy had another 
wreath, which they wore as the proud token of their vic- 
tory. Thus our work relates to the expeditions in which 
these eight different chaplets were worn by the combatant. 
Some interesting chapters follow in which kings and their 
■attributes, wnd miscellaneous matters conuect.ed with life 
of the people, are illustrated It is from these as has been 
said, that the authors of the Kurral, the Naladiar, and 
other lesser poets drew much of their material. It must 
be evident, therefore, that in many respects the work we 
"lire now concerned with is an introduction to almost the 
whole of the genuine poetry of the Tamil language. 

The thorough exposition of these chapters, which reveal 
to us the south Indian primitive tribes making war with 
„ue another from their ill fortresses, would require a 
volnrae. ’It must be remembered that in those days 
there were three great kingdoms of the south — the Pan- 
dian, with Madura as its capital ; the Cera, with Karur 
as its centre ; and the Chola dominion, with Urraiynr as 
its chief town. (See my Naladiar, p. 414 ; vei-ses 240-3). 
But besides these, almost every little hill had its chieftain 
who sometimeH considered himself subject to one or other 
of the great powers, but generally wns independent, end 
sometimes even fought against them. These petty 
chieftains were for the roost part of lower caste, if indeed 



caste distinctions was really reoognized among them In 
the greater kingdoms Brohroameal influence Was 
predomimant, and was gradually leavening the whole 
South. 

The chief tribe of' what we *may call the aborigines 
Were the Maravar, or 1 men of violence,’ as the name 
signifies. They often fought as mercenaries in the armies 
of the greater kings. They Rtill form a very great part 
of -the population of the extreme South, and have no small 
share of the rude qualities of their ancestors. 

The Demoness whom they worship wrs called Knttavai, 
‘the Victorious One ’ [in Malayalim, Kotti]. She was 
evidently the object of worship among the oldest peoples 
of the South, and she is the great Demoness whose wor- 
ship is performed under many names in the Devil temples 
which are still found in every southern village. The 
Brahmans have transfei red her attributes to Usia, the 
wife of Sira, and call her Jturgii, with 'Whom she is now 
quite confounded.* There was also a divinity, the Hill- 
god of all the South, wi o is represented as being the son 
of Knttavai. His name is Murngan, ‘the Fragrant One.’ 
And he has been received into the Hindu Pantheon and 
invested with the attributes of Kdrttikeyan, the warrior 
son of Siva, and is so regarded by nearly all the rural 
tribes. Originally it seems quite certain that he had 
nothing to do with the Brabminical deities. The student 
who would form an .ndependent opinion on these subjects 
must read these verses in the original, comparing them 
with the Pwra-ndnniim, and with the ToLKiippoyam 
( Ptrrul , 56-60), and with chapter 1 of the Pattu-pdttu 
(‘ten lyrics’). Good editions of all these have been issued 
by Saminathaiyar and Tamotharam Pillai, veteran scholars, 
whose learning and industry are worthy of all praise. Of 
these works it is hoped that some aecount may hereafter be 
given. The dances in honourof these divinities, and especial- 
ly of ilurugan, are many, and are still performed. The late 
lamented Snndaram PiUni, in an article published in the 
Madras Christian College Magazine, March 1891, hns given 
an exceedingly interesting account of the Patht-pdthi, and 
he says “ It seems not altogether impossible that Mnrngan 
was originally a Dravidian deity ; and that in the course 
of time, when Aryan civilization found it expedient to 
adopt the cult of the independent nations over which it 
came to exercise its influence, n .place in the Purknic 
mythology was found for the war god of the Tamils," as 
transformed and embellished by Aryan genius; just, as in 
more recent times Buddhistic institutions and even Buddha 
himself, under the name of Sostu, came to he absorbed into 
Brahmanism." 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable * developments’ tbut 
can be found anywhere is that of the idea cf this Devil- 
dance as seen to this day in the South, into the really 
heautifnl idea of Sivan’s mystic dance giving life and 
blessing to the whole created universe. This, most un- 
doubtedly, i :• the origin of the dance in Tillai. [See Nal. 
16.] 

(To he continued.) 

* — — 

# The whole history of cho myths connected with fhmja and 
many kindred subjects should lie studied in Muil's “ Sanskrit 
Texts,” vol. iv, with references to the very complete index. 
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VACCINATION BF ANCIENT HINDUS 



[By L;i!VTES4Vr*Coi.ONKL W. G. KlXO, I.M.S.] 

In response to Surgeon -General Sir Charles Gordon s 
invitation, conveyed in your issue of the 25th instant, 1 
funusfe the following note: — The quotation given by the 
Conner was acknowledged by it as derived from 
the eighth volume of the Asiatic Jtmninl, 1819 . This has, 
at intervals, been circulated by the lay and medical Press. 
It v. as this quotation which first attracted my attention to 
the connection of the Hindu with vaccination, some years 
hack. Since then I have never missed an opportunity of 
consulting Sanskrit scholars on the subject, and have had 
such copieB of Dhanwantari’s works rs are available in 
this Presidency perused, on my behalf, by various Native 
gentlemen. The difficulty attending the task of findiug 
inch a quotation will be readily understood. The nearest 
approach to settling the origin of the quotation was 
obtained lately when in hunting for Sanskrit references 
for plague one of the Native gentlemen kindly helping me 
stumbled across the exact words quoted by the Madras 
Conner. These are contained in a Sanskrit work entitled 
“Ayurveda Vijuana” compiled and published by Kaviraj 
Binod Lai Sen. The compiler adds, after quoting tbe pas- 
sage, (page 4811. that he obtained it from Dhanwantari's 
“ Sacleya Gvanlom." The following is the extract, as 
given in the Madras Courier : 

I Ihe'nu stanvu ma’ suchi va Nar&uan cha mt siechica. 

Taj jalam I ahumn at cha sastraa tena grihitavan. 

Itahnmnle cha sastraai rnet ’otpstti carare cha, 

Taj jalam ractn jnilitave spotoca jwara Samb have!. 

Translation : — 

*' Take, thr fluid of the pock on the wider of the e me, or on 

the arm between the shoulder and elbow of a human 
subject, on tbe point of a lancet, and lance with it the 
arms between the shoulders and elbows until the blood 
appears: then mixing the tluirl with the blood, the fever 
of (he small -pox will be produced. 

The date of publication of the work 1 have mentioned 
is 1 7.">0 of the Christian era. It may. therefore, have 
| the sour •<: of information of the writer in the Asiatic 
.1,. or, ml-, hut if he got it direct, as suggested in thecontex) 
of his communication, it gives additional testimony to 
the passage existing in the original works of Dhaunwantnri, 
Sir I'hailes Gordon draws attention to the distinction 
between vaccination and inoculation. It will be seen that 
true vaccination — involving the use of animal lymph — is 
referred to in the text, and, if the extract be genuine, it 
clearly proves that Jennet 's discovery of vaccination had 
been forestalled by the Hindus. I would take this 
opportunity of asking Sanskrit scholars to aid nte in esia- 
06 



Wishing the fact, and should he glad to receive any 
communication on the sabject. To be able to clam 1M 
an operation which has done so much to sere frttm AoUi 
and suffering was recognised in Ancient India, is a m atter 
that should appeal to every Indian proud of bis eontitty’s 
former progress and civilisation. Ah to inoculation p ea por 
I made enquiries a few years back with the object of 
comparing the duration of protection offordfed by ttoOH- 
pnx inoculation, vaccination, and natural MMlt-pm. 
respectively. I gathered details of canes from matriboi* 
of Hill tribes confined in the Vizagapafam Jail, and from 
Sbans and Burmese in the Mandalay Jail. The records 
of vaccination of the prisoners were carefully searched; 
results were verified in each case; and were vaccination 
had not been effected this was carried out by me, and the 
result recorded. Enqniries were made as to attacks from 
natural small-pox after inoculation. The statements 
received from uneducated men of the classes named Stew 
probably not exact bnt presumably contain some apptoobh' 
to the truth. At Bangalore, 58 sepoys, with well marked 
signs of small-pox, were also vaccinated by me. The. 
following results were obtained Of the total number of 
976 cases that were enquired into, 880 had been i rood lotad. 
under 15 years of age ; of these, 5 6 percent, admitted 
having been attacked with small-pax during odnU life - 
94 persons had beed inoculated when above 15 years of 
age : of these, <V2 per cent, had been attacked during the 
subsequent years with natural small-pox. 313 persons 
who had been inoculated when below 15 yean of age 
were vaccinated in adult life, with a suooess rata of 80*3 
per cent. Of those who had been inooulated when above 
15 years of age, the vaccination ancoeas rate was 81*8 per 
cent. The Sepoys above mentioned yielded a vaooinatum 
success rate of 75 per cent. Abont the sarqy time 
(159 1 -92) I called for information ' respecting methods 
pursued for inoculation in the V ixagapotam District. One 
of the beat replies I received was from Hospital Assistant 
V. S. Amnannntham (No. 236) which I quote at Length, 
as likely to meet Sir Charles Gordon’s requirements : — 

The inoculators are Orya Brahmins, inhabitants of Orissa; 
by profession they generally are physicians, tracers in 
silk cloths and coral, witchcraft, Ac. No fixed rale is enfor- 
ced amongst them as to the systematic working of the 
business : thus, the collection of lymph, its preservation, 
and the mode of operation differ from each other ; bnt the 
theory of inoculation as a religious affair is unanimous. 
Hence the inoculators as a rule, begin tbe process of ope- 
ration with religious ceieuionies, and this they continue 
till they quit tbe habitation. The ceremony means the 
installation of tbe goddess called Khali, or Devi, orSakti, 
in a secret place. Here they make poojah and' pffer her 
flowers, Dupam, fruits, sweets cakes kaukamnm, rice 
coloured with saffron, and sacrifice of fowl shoep, pigs. 
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I never heard oao saying that he used any 
for any ailments that may be brought omby 
atgpilata on • Bat all that he doefl is the distribution to the 
pq^enta of the sacred articles snob as dholl, Bengal gram, 
■ Jhvui -coloured nee, etc., which were offered to 0 the god- 
da**, and at the same time advisds, dholl and rice cooked 
to rub their body: with saffron, nee m leaves. He also 
bf pteteaaam makes the people to believe that the geid- 
personally appears to him, and she is in his command- 
*ad he can do whatever he wishes to do with the power of 
Hub deity Hence the Telogn proverb goes to say — the 
pgSQa ociataon of the goddess—" Vandina knndalona 
vandathanakani Oddyvadn potn nanu vai-alann.’’; that is 
“I ca» rather cook in a v asset that was once used, but. 
I will not bear the lance of Cry*.” The literal seuce of the 
proverb is this small-pox will never appear on a person 
inoculated though it may on a person who had once been 
attacked with small-pox. For the above reason, people, 
offer every comfort possible to the inocolator, and easily, 
yield to bis commands and threats; thus ne makes a good 
posse. 

I now beg to attempt to answer the question how the 
iDOonlator procores lymph at the first start. I was told that 
he tries to get a supply directly from a natural small-pox 
emptied by feigned means, and uses this lymph on two or 
three cases only. This statement is snpported by the(I) 
general belief that the first case he operates is sure to end 
fatally, as the people suppose that these cases are intended 
by the inoonlator as a sacrifice to the goddess; (2) he starts 
this business where there are cases of natural small-pox 
(3) an eye witness who is a Orya man who saw him (the 
iiwcalator) actually taking lymph from a natural small-pox 
case. Subsequently the inoculator collects lymph from the 
inoculated eruption — this he continues from time to time 
till he retreats. This statement is supported by ( l) two 
•ye-witnesses and (2) the general belief that the operation 
gradually fades in its virulence, and thus the death rates 
«lw leasAi. Ho one could mention the fixed dey on 
which the lymph is taken and none can tell if they collect 
lymph from any selected cases only. Judging from the 
different statements heard from men who actually wit- 
nessed and also wrho heard what others have said, J 
formed an opinion that the lymph is taken from any case 
that can be easily obtained, and most commonly from the 
poorer closes, who have no voice in the matter, and it is 
taken at the pustular stager T wo eye-witnesses describe the 
lymph as semiconsistent, yellowish green, emits offensive 
.odour. The inoculator is always sup|>oscd to have been 
using lymph. This is explained^(l) while he is employed 
in one village he makes bargain with another and fixe' a 
day which conveniently suits him (dr the preparation of 
lymph to be used, and as .soon as he receives Ipnpli supply 
he" shifts his pbode where he was previously engaged (2) 
all the children are inoculated at qne time in each village. 



One-eye witness states that before the inocnlator quits tile 
village, he gathers lymph from the iDocnlatod .eruption 
which is full and large size of persons, of the poorer 
classes. Lymph is collected by making small punctures 
over the eruption and fhe ljnnph is soaked with cotton 
and squeezed in a receiver,, the lymph being preserved 
and carried about in no fixed utensils.u Fish shells, thin 
bamboo tubes, tin cases, ect., are used. When the lymph 
gets nn y way dry I was told that they add a little cow’s 
milk W> moisten it. The modes of operation are ( 1) scari- 
fication by an instrument resembling exactly the nail 
cutter of a native barber ; (2) puncture by needles. This 
may be explained (1) by five eye-witnesses, of whom three 
speak of scarification and two of puncture. The scarifi- 
cation is made foi a length of about £th of an inch, skin 
deep and then the lymph is applied with the same instru- 
ment. The pnneture is made in a circular spot abont O 
size as if tattooed and afterwards the lymph is applied ! 
(2) by the personal examination of the scars of inoculation 
as to the shape, shows that they differ, some being shaped 
circnlar and some oblong.” 

Other replies received showed that scrabs rubbed up 
with cow’s milk were at times employed by Orissa 
Brahmins that lymph is selected “from mild cases; that 
lymph is taken after. observing one or two eruptions 
subside on the face ; that eruptions found on the smooth 
skin, but not on the joints, are pierced with the pointed 
head of a paddy corn, and the inocnlator is said to carry 
the lymph in cotton.” The general opinion was that 
death resulted in about 2 per cent, of the cases, and that 
abont •> per cent, of the inoculations had the disease in a 
severe form. 1 have only found one instance of a Chinaman. 
I do not remember whether he bore marks of inoculation. 
The description of the process, is recorded in ipy notes, 
would show rather that natural infection had been imitated 
than that inocnlation had been attempt ; yet the Chinse 
are understood to have used inoculation proper from very 
remote periods. The method described by this man was 
that small-pox scrabs were preserved dry in a vessek 
When required for use they were mixed with a. few drops 
of blood from the Lips of the operator’s fingers, and the 
mixed product has blown into the nose of the subject by 
means of a brass tupe. With the Bnrinese and Shims, 
lymph is used when available during prevalence of 
small-pox otherwise scrubs :ue employed. Mild cases 
are always elected as the source— although certain 
of the Burmese" doctors” incline to the belief that 
lietter protection is obtained by using scrubs .derived 
from severe cases. The Shaus inoculate with tKe 
thorns of the mouan” free. Punctures and not 

sacrifications are used. When scabs arc employed 
they nru rubbed up with human milk, in a shell or wooden 
vessel. I have never seen a>- inoculation mark at the si*,i* 
on the arm selected by Kuropoaus for The 
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abtenov spect of the forearm or wrist is always chosen. 
The macks are always single, and usually are a litte larger 
than a shilling.— 2V Mail. 



SEGREGATION FROM THK HINDU 
STAND POINT. 



The following iu connection with the segregation ruay 
be interesting to yonr readers, and 1 therefore request you 
to kiudly find space for it in your journal. 

Mr St.reenivasa Kso F. T. S. of (inntoi-c in his lecture 
on ancient and inodom religi on and science, delivered in 
Telugu at the Theological High sAooI, said that segregation 
is not foreign to Hindus. If a death occurs in one's family 
he observes Suthakam (days of pollution) during which he 
and the mem here of his family are considered to be under 
pollution and are not, allowed to ra ingle with others or 
visit public places like temples Ac for 10 days (,!•> among 
some classes). After the expiry of this period he throws 
away the old and useless things like earthen vessels Ac 
white-washes the house and performs puuyavachanam, 
when the honjum or holy fire is burnt, after which the 
house and people are considered to be removed from the 
said restrictions. 

If a person sees a corpse he should lake a batli without 
removing from his person the clothes he had on (sacliala- 
snauain). if one attends a funeral he should take a hath 
and wash his clothing lasfore entering the town ; and once 
more, after entering the town, 'he should then visit, 
before returning home, a temple where camphor Ac is 
burnt.. 

In sonic cases he should remain away fjuin home for a 
night. 

It was show n that the observances of Sutbakam. white- 
washing, punyavachanafe, bathing and visiting temples, 
were calculated to prevent the spread of the disease if 
the death l>p due to an infective disease. 

The rule was made applicable to all eases- of death to 
obviate the necessity of discriminating deaths due to 
infective diseases from deaths due to other causes and to 
avoid the panic which would rise if the rule applied to 
certain cases only 

It was shown that the visit Lp the temple was a soil of 
fumigation as one perspires Ireely while there owing to 
tbe dense smoke raised by burning camphor Ac 

It. will not be out of place to mention that the prohibi- 
tion of giving alms from a house when: there may happen 
to be a case of small-pox, was meant to prevent the spread 
of the disease through the giniu doled out. 



He hae compared several Buch things, aud proved that so 
called superstitious observances among Hindus have a 
real scientific value. 

J. V. RAiiAswvr.Ml Naiit. l. u. A s. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 



"Tin: Theosopbica! Review is indeed getting dull, 
and we miss a great deal of Annie Besant’s guiding hand. 
Mrs. Hooper continues her article or ■ Scattered Scraps of 
Ancient Atlantis. *she iu the main docs nothing but 
catalogue all the symbols that refer or apparently refer to 
an -Ulantean epoch. Her contention is that emblems 
resembling tlm Christian Cross were also the favourite of 
peoples of a pre-christian age. Hut a good ileal might ho 
urged on the opposite side too. 

* 

* * 

Mi!. Meah affords us some interesting leading in bin 

the Key of Hermes the Thrice-C! rentes t.’’ He is at very 
great pains to bring out the sturdy realism of that 
excellent Greek hook. Hermes’ speech recalls to one’s 
mind some scenes in the Cpanishads. Mr. Mead has been 
:dl along devoting his attention to the study of Greek 
theosophy, mysticism and philosophy. And hence he is 
able to make his contribution all the more lively by his 
parallel allusions to the Greek Platonists. Alexandrian 
philosophers and early Christian mystics. 

* 

• • 

There are certain other articles which are of a very 
commonplace nature. But the books that are reviewed in 
the present number include some useful publications. Fore- 
most we would place Mr. A. V. Williams -lack sou’s hook 
on Zoroaster, the prophet of Ancient Iren. The author 
is the professor of Indo-Jranian languages in Columbia 
University. Mr. Mead, one might think, blinds himself 
largely by his theosophic predilections in reviewing 
that scholarly work. We do not profess to give the palm 
to Mr. A. V. Williams Jackson for having worked out re- 
liably’ the date of Zara t hush Ira. The date must remaia 
disputed till arohivology comes to our aid with surer 
materials. It would seem Mr. J.ickso.i constructs his date 
entirely on historical grounds, as far as it is feasible with 
the present lack of a fn-rii lirmu. Hut to appeal to occul- 
tism and telepathy iu the absence of genuine historical or 
literary records is to subvert all scholarlikc justice, is t > 
twist right- methods. 

* 

s # 

A- might be expected here is u good harvest of books 
on spiritualism. Ilf those one deserves more prominent 
mention, vi/.. Mr. Wallace's. He wc.l-kuow it as „nc of 
the biologists who made bold in the titties ol this century 
to enunciate Evolution. He is also held in very great 
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ywreremse by “ Tb«f Clergy for his opinions about 
“ Hhmftn Erolntion.” To him Man a6 a mental, moral and 
spiritual creature with his manifold gifts of music and 
mathematics is “ ultra- N^it ural in make and “ ultra- 

EvolutioDai ” in propress and culture. So his Jrook on 
41 Miracles and Modern Spiritualism” which has reached a 
3rd edition would be bailed by many “ pious friends. 
Mr. Leadbeater says referring to it, “ It is written of course 
from the Spiritualistic rather than the Theosophical point 
of view, bnt nevertheless many a theosophical student 
wonld find it a useful book to lead himself in the first 
place, and then lend to materialistic or agnostic friends.” 
As the late Prof. Romanes used to say “ Wallace is sot a 
Spiritualist when talking about Evolution and not an 
Evolutionist when speaking about Spiritualism.” 

* 

• « 

“Axanua Liabari with Yantras and Commentaries; 
Translated into English by R. Anantakrishna Sastry” is a 
book we might profitably notice. Mr. Mead remarks, and 
weL would well commend it to the attention of our Sastry 
friend and in fact of many theospohists, “It is a pity 
that our learned" colleague should waste bis time on this 
work ; his scholarship is worthy of a better fate.” We 
would ask “ how 4 learned ’? ” and “ what ‘fate 1 ?” 

• 

• • 

It is a gratifying thing to learn that the Tamil Pundit 
of the Board High School of Udnmalpet is bringing out an 
Edition of the Aranyakandam of Kamba Ramayanarn with 
a Tamil Commentary and other notes. We remember 
having seen an edition of Balakandam issued on a similar 
plan some years back by some other gentleman. We wish 
the attempt ev ery success. The book is sold for subscri- 
bers at-Rs. 3 a copy. 

* 

* * 

There are already two English Translations of the 
Sdtakas of Bhartrihari, one by Prof. Tawney, late Prin- 
cipal of the Presidency College Calcutta, and another by 
Mr. Wortham. M. R. A. S. Bnt “ India " lately renews a 
third translation of Bhartrihari and says it has all the fra- 
grance and grace of- FitzGerald’s well-known version of 
“Omar Kayyam.” The two previously mentioned transln,- 
tions are the finest samples of how well the excellence and 
vfgour of an oriental week could be spoiled by clothing it 
iu an outlandish garb. The translators are not really blame- 
worthy for such sorry caricatures, bnt the so-called 
“classical literalism” and want of will and effort tosympa- 
thise with oriental thinking become the bane of many 
translators. 

* • 

*■ The Madras Mail ” has to say of our Journal on the 
2Sth March, “ ‘Siddhanta Deepika , or the Light of truth,’ 



of which also we have been furnished with a Copy of the lait 
number, is a monthly journal written in English which has” 
to a very largqpj tent, for its object the spread of accurate 
ideas in regard to the religion, philosophy and literature of 
the Tamil people. It’was commenced two years ago in com- 
memoration of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee and has ever 
since been conducted on excellent lines. The February num- 
ber contains besides a number of original articles on reigious 
and philosophical subjcets, a few translations of Sanskrit . 
worksw Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastri, Curator of the Oriental 
Manuscript Library of Mysore, continues his interesting and 
scholarly translation of the 4 Kaivalyopanishad,’ and his 
notes are elaborate and have been prepared as a result of 
critical study” while “ the Hindu ” dated May 4th remarks, 

“ 4 The Light of Truth or Siddhanta Deepikn ’ for March 
displays new features of interest. A beginning is made in 
the way of translating Thevaram and tbo almost untrans- 
latable Tbayumanavar. Among the original articles Mr. 
Ratnanan’s critique on the poetry of Stephen Phillips 
needs special mention.” 

» 

* * 

The Marine Mullusca of Madras has bf late received 
some attention at the bands of the authorities of the Man- 
chester Museum. A few years ago Prof. J. R. Henderson 
of the Madras Christian College sent to Mr. Hoyle, of the 
Manchester Museum, a representative collection of shells 
dredged off the coasts of Madras and its Neighbourhood, 
for identification. We are glad to learn that quite recently 
in the Journal of the Conchological Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, a paper has appeared from the pen of Messrs 
Melville and Standen describing the various species sent 
by Dr. Henderson amoug which nine are mentioned to be 
quite new to science. 

* 

* • 

Our readers must by this time have learnt of the death 
of Prof. Sir Monier Williams of England. His name will 
indissolubly stand associated with the' Oxford ludian In- 
stitute. His death is a heavy loss to the Sanskrit world 
and especially so as he was engaged at a final revision of 
his classical" Sanskrit-Englisli Dictionary” on a now basis 
altogether, to keep it abreast of the latest developments 
in the science of lexicography. And we do not know which 
competent scholar might come to complete the half-done 
work and make it ready for the press. There would be, 
we are sure, many men here iu South fndia, who might 
remember his face and the genial way in which he induced 
others to co-operate with him in carrying out his mission 
to India. He was the orthodox champion of missionaries 
among oriental scholars, aud we would recommend a read- 
ing of his “the Modern India and the Indians to on- 
friends to be able to understand him aright. 



V V. R. 
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opposed conditions of being and non-being, of clay- 
mmp, of pot, and pot-shreds, which come into be*pf 
one nftor another, can never co-exist siniulraneoosJj 
in a substance. The Jain docirine, therefore, is full of 
topti adioiiona. 

So also is the Non-ipiivers*lity of A^man. CB- ii- 32) • 

Vo also, the non-universality of A'tmnn is incongru- 
ous. If A'tman be of the size of the body, it will 
follow that he will be wanting in some parts when 
passing from a big bodr to a smaller one. It is, 
therefore, anite unreasonable to maintain that A’tman 
is of the same size ns the body. 

Nor can the incongruity be averted by supposing a fresh 
condition, because of change otc- (II. ii. 33 ) 

The foregoing incongruity cannot be explained 
away by supposing that A tman Assumes a smaller 
form afresh ; for, thee, it would lead to the undesira- 
ble conclusion that A'tmau is subject to change etc. 

Both being eternal owing to the persistency of the final (site), 
there is no difference. (II- ii. 3D 
The final size, the size in the stale of moksha, 
persbtiuir the s nine, it is the natural size of A'lmari. 
Thus A'tiuan as well as his size being alike eternal, 
the size must be the same in the preceding state also. 
When A'tman assumes the sizes of the different 
bodies, imperfectness is inevitable. Wherefore, by 
the theory that oue and the same thing both is and 
is not nnd so on, and by the theory that A'tman is of 
the size of the body, the -Jain system is quite full of 
contradictions. 

Adhlkarana 8 

The Lord (Fati) (cannot be a mere efficient cause) , because 
of an incongruity, ill. il- 36 ) 

The Tiutrikas, the so called orthodox, those who 
profess to fullow the Famines' vara’s A'ganias, without 
knowing the real import of their teaching, hold that 
Pali, the Pam mes' vara, is a mere efficient cause, 
though, according to S'ruti, He is both the I material 
and idle efficient,' cause of the universe. Now, a 
doubt arises whetlnr this theory is reasonable or not. 

N"W, the / tnrajitkxha m.iv be stated as follows: 
The potter and others, who arc, not of course, the 
material cause, become ‘lie agent as merely wieldiuo- 
the stick etc. So, too, the IV vara, a bystander, is 
the mere Nimilta or efficient cause Muia, is the 
Upthiiina or material cause S'aktis are the instru- 
ments. Otherwise, if lVviirn be the IJpndatm or 
material cause like clay etc., it will follow Hint l‘e j 8 
likewise subject to change. Wherefore, P,.raines'vara 
is merely an efficient cause 



As against the foregping we hold as follows : It ig 
not reasonable to maidfcftP even that I's'vara, the 
Lord (Pati), is a mere edoient cause, because the 
theory is incongruous as opposed to S'ruti and 
rejasonhgg. 

The S&trakava proceed 8 to sh<mr how it opDOMsd 
to reasoning -. 

tad because of the incongruity of rulershlp (II. 11. 36.) 

It cannot be explained how the Famines' vara who 
has no body can act upon Maya, the material canse. 
In ordinary experience it is found that an embodied 
being alone such «£ tho potter can operate on a 
material cause such as clay-lump. Tbe analogy there- 
fore, of the potter does not hold good. When Maya is 
not operated upon, there can be no such Isvara as 
has been contended for, and thus we are led to the 
Sankhya theory, there being no use of supposing the 
existence of Isvara. Wherefore, it cannot be that the 
Paramesvar^ is a mere Efficient cuuse. 

An objection is raised and answered as follows : 

If you hold (that He is without a body) llhe the ssue-orgau, 

(we s«y) no. because He would be subject to (®1oymwi etc. 

Ol.il. 37). 

( Objection) : — No body is necessary for Him in 
operating upon the material cause. Just aa a sense- 
organ, though having no body, yet operates upon the 
physical body, so does Isvara opferate npbn Pradhana 

( Answer) : — -No ; for, He would be subject to enjoy 
ment pf pleasure and pain pertaining to Pradhana 
■Just as A'tman, who has no body, becomes subject to 
pleasure aud pain pertaining to the body, while opera- 
ting upon the body, so, ton, Parames'vara will beoome 
subject to pleasure and pain pertaining to Pradhana 
while operating upon Pradhana. Wherefore, I's'vara 
is no mere efficient cause. 

Fisituds ud limited knowledge, too- (U 11. 36). 

( Objection ) : — Like the potter, Famines' vara has a 
body ; and as • the potter operates upon a lump of 
clay standing a pavt, so does He operates upon the 
material caitde, stand iug apart from it. 

(d ii.virer ) : — No. If so, like the sam-arin, Is' vara, the 
Lord, would bn a finite being and would not be ho 
omniscient Being. As Ho would thus be subject to 
pleasure and pain, and so on, Is'rura cannot he one 
who operates on PradhiDn. 

Objection' : — Though operating upon Pradhana, 
Pi.ramcs'vura would not be subject to pleasure and 
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pvn, inasmuch M the Sruti declares that “ the 
b»her, not eating, merely witnesses”.* 

( Answer) rlf to, we should not rely on the strength 
of reasoning ; we ahonld, on the other hand, look to 
H'ruti alone- Accordingly it should he admitted that 
'Paramos' vara i 8 also the up&d&na or inateiial cause of 
the universe, as declared in the following passages : 

11 that A’man mode Himself (into the universe', of 
Himself. ”t “ May I be born msny.”{ “ All is 
verily Kudra.”§ i tough Farames'vara is thns both 
.the efficient and the material cause of the universe, 
yet He is not Bnbject to change as we may understand 
from the s'ruti which declares that He is “ without 
psrte, wiihont action. ”|| In the Vavu Samhita, wp 
are t-ld that, in the uoiverse'ciitnnrisiug Mava, and so 
on. Siva Himself with His 'akti* or potentialities 
forms the material cause in the following words : 

“ Sakti was the first-born, followed by the Nintyati'- 
tapada. Thence came Maya ; thence A vyakta. From 
the Lord Siva endned with Sakti, the Smtyaiitapada 
was borD, and thence the Santipada, in succession.” 

Again it says : 

'* From Sakti to the Earth, nil is born from the 
Siva-tattva. By him alone is all pervaded, juBt as a 
pot is pervaded by clay.” 

From this we naderstand that the universe is perva- 
ded hy Siva, -he material cause, as the pot is perva- 
ded by clay. And on the authority of the A'gamas it 
may be held without fear of contradiction that Para- 
mes'vara is both the efficient and the material cause of 
the universe, as declared in the following passage : 

“ It is the Divine Being Himself, the self-conscious 
A'tman, who, like a Yogiu, by His will manifests 
externally all the things which existed within himself, 
without resorting to any material cause.” 

Former A'chkrvas (teachers) maintain that th"S 
Adliik&rana is intended to set aside the theory, 
advanced in parts of S'iva-A'garna, that K’iva, the 
Par&brahman, is a mere efficient cause. On the 
contrary, we i-eo no difference between the Veda and 
the S'lvagaiua. Even the Vedas may piopeily be 
Called S'ivigama, S'iva being the author thereof. 
Aci-ordii.gly S'ivigaina is twofold, one being intended 
for the three 'higher caste* i, the other being in- 

• ilund Up. 8-1. 

t T»it Up. t-7 

J Ohs- Up. tt-8. 

i Mahans, Up. 16. 

H 8vo. Up. »10. 



tended tor all. The Vedas are intended for people 
of the three castes, and the other for alL S'ivK aloqp 
is the author of both. That He is the author of tfce 
Veda is declared in the following passages qf S'ruti 
and Smriiii : 

“ He is the Lord of ail Vidyas. ’ # 

“ (The Veda) is the breath of the Mighty Being/'t 

“ Of these eighteen Vidyas of various paths, the 
original author is the wise S'dlapini Himself. So says 
the s'ruti.” 

Elsewhere also the Ptiraraes'vara Himself is thns 
spoken of. Wherefore, the nutbor being the same, 
both teach the same thing and are alike authorita-ive 

Or, the question may be viewed tbns : — The Vedas 
aud the A'gami ere both authoritative inasmuch as 
we find, in both alike, Brahman, Pranara, the 
Panchakshari, Prisada and other mantras; mention of 
Pasn, Pati. PA-'a and other things; such lofty bharmas 
as the smearing of ashes, the weaiing 'f tripnndfe, 
worship of Linga, the wearing of rndr&ksha. and all 
other such things. The nnthor being the same, and 
both expounding the same thing, they are not opposed 
to one another. Wherefore we maintain that this 
adhikarana refers to the Yoga-Smritiof Hiranyagarbha 
which speaks ot is' vara as the mere effiiciant cause- 
Therefore this adhikarana is properly intended to 
overthrow the Hiranyagarbhigama. 

Or, as some one says, there is nothing objectionable 
(in this adhikarana being made to refer to Sivapama) 
inasmuch as it is intended to remove ax incidental 
doubt arising with reference to the teaching of the 
Si'vigama itself, just as the doubt concerning the 
origin of ikas'a will be removed (Vide. If. iii. 1.) 
Any how, onr conclusion is that Is'vara is not a mere 
efficient canse. 



Adhikarana. 9. 

Bmiii of the Impossibility at Wrti (11 H. 39). 

The Panrharntra system was revealed bv Vunden 
It rpeaks of J!v» «s being born, and so on A doubt 
arises »s to whether such u thing is possible or nut. 

Purruj>aki>ka : — It is possible. For, what has been 
reverie. i by the Bles-ed Lord, V osudeva. must bo aa 
autliorily. The theory therein expounded may bw 
staled ns tollows : I'bo B' eased Lord, V a-udeva, is OB* 
alon”, and is Pi>minaim«<i, the Supreme •'pint. From 

• HtliP ns tp. 14, 

f Bri C p. 6-5-11 
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Kim is bom Jivn, known by tbe name of Sankarshana. 
Vrom Jiva oomes Manas, called Pradynmna, and from 
rfanHS cornea Ahankara or Egoism called Anirnddha. 
TKese four gronps form the essence of everything. 
"Wherefore, Vssudeva being superior to* p i ratty a- 
gurbha and all the rest, his revelation must be luthori- 
tative, and all that i» thus taught therein must be true* 

(8 iddhdnta) As against the foregoing we hold as 

.follows : This Sistm. which speaks of Jiva being born 
and so on, is not authoritative ; for, the birth of Jiva 
is an "impossibility, since then it would follow that 
deeds go for nothin? and that something accrues from 
wh^, is not done. When some one who has done acts 
of virtue and sin dies away at the time of pralaya, 
♦hen. (at the time of creation), some other jiva reaps 
♦he fruit. Thus something accrues to a jiva from 
'what he has not done; and what the other has done 
is lost to him. Wherefore the sastra which speaks of 
♦he birth of jivas is no authority. 

The Sfltrakara proceeds to point out another in- 
congruity : 

Neither can the sense-organ come out of the agent. (II ii. 40). 

It is said that from jiva called Sankarshana, 
BUMias called Pradyumna was born. It is impossible 
♦bat a sense-organ should be horn from Jiva, the agent, 
•iuasmoch as the Bense-organ, which is evolved out of 
Prakriti or matter, cannot have been evolved out of 
OonscioosneS6. 

(Suppose the opponent explains as follows :) 

'Cr, no denial thereof, as they become consciousness etc- (II- li- 41). 

* Consciousness ’ means jiva Here jivas etc., are 
not spoken of as having birth. On the other hand, 
Sankarshana etc., are said to become jivas etc. 

become jivas etc., to govern them from within. 
Accordingly the authority of the sastra should not be 
denied. Thus explains tbe opponent. 

(This objection is answered as follows :) 

And because of its rejection (II. ii- 42.) 

Though the mention of the birth of Jivas is thus 
explained away, the system of Pancbaratra cannot be 
accepted, because it is rejected as teaching that the 
doctrine of f s' vara which is opposed to the teaching 
of Srnti conduces to moksh >, anti hs inculcating the 
duty of having certain symMs branded on tbe body. 
Wherefore, the system of PAncharana is inconsistent. 
And it is specially prohibited in passages such as the 
following : 



"In P&nchnr&tra or in Buddhism, or in KAlamukha,. 
be Ye initiated with faith, O dregs of tbe Rrihmanaft” 

Being thus rejected, the system of Pancharatra is 
no authority. 

( Objection :) — Jn such passages as “-Purusha is 
verily Rudra,” Pnrame'-'vara Himself is spoken of 
as Purusha, as Vasudeva ; and by knowing and 
worshipping Him, one will gradually attaiu to ’the 
goal 4 to Parames'vara, *as the S'ruti says. If the 
Pancharatra, which treats of ifis worship, bp no 
authority, then it would follow that He should not be 
worshipped. 

(Ansiver) : — Though, as contradicting the S'ruti, 
the Pancharatia is no authority ,how does it affect Him? 
For, it is possible to worship Him in the way pointed 
out by the S'ruti. Hence no inconsfetency whatever. 

End of the second Pdda. 



THIRD PA'DA. 

Adhlkarana. I. 

All the course of reasoning which has been adopted 
by the rival system^ of thought has been set aside. 
Again, in the remaining part of toe adhyaya, the 
Sutrak&ra proceeds to explain apparent contradictions 
in the Siddhanta itself: 

A'kae'a is not (horn), there being no s'ruti. (n iff. 1.) 

As having no parts, akas'a may. seem to be unborn; 
and therefore a doubt arises as to whether the birth 
of akas'a is reasonable or not. 

(Pnrvapalcfha): It seems that akas'a is not born. 

For, it is not so declared in the S'ruti. To" explain : 
In the Chhandi'gya-Uoanishad, creation of'elcinents 
commencing with light is declared in the words. 
“ Existent alone. My dear, this at first was It 
created light.” There no mention is made of the 
■birth of akas'a. 

As to the passage “ from A'tinan, akas'a was born,” 
occurring in the Taittiriya, it must be understood only 
in a figurative sense for it is difficult t<> trace the 
material cause etc., which could give ri-e t’> akasa- 
Wheiefore, akasa is not born any more than Jiva. 

As against the fotegoing, we hold as follows 
But there is (II. iff. 2). 

A'kas'o has a birth, because the Si uti says “Thence, 
from the Atman, is a k ;■ sa born and so on. But 
Atman has no birth, because it is denied in the words, 
"The knower is not born, Ho does not die.” Therein 
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hq Broti which d«dfls the birth of akmn. Wherefore 
ukase is boro. 

• A* to the fMfcrtioa that the passage speaking of 
the birth of akaaa should be understood in a figurative 
MB*e, the Sfitrakfira explains the opponent’s position 
M follows : 

It la figurative, teens* of tb* Istpoofblllty tad tb* Sruti 

(II. ffl. »)■ 

Because the Sruti declares that light was first crea- 
ted hi the words, “ It created light,”* the passage 
"Akaaa was born ”t should be understood in a 
figurative sense, in as much as it is impossible that the 
akasa which has no parts can ever be born, and that 
the sruti decl»res it to be eternal in the words, “ the 
air and the ether, both these are imperishab]e.”t 

iad like word ‘ Brahms it it possible for one word to be used 
both waps 

It is possible for one word ‘ born ’ to be used in a 
figurative sense when predicated of akasa, and in its 
primary meaning when predicated of others, though 
wed in one and the same context, as it is possible 
when a word is repeated io two different passages in 
the srati. The word ‘ Brahman’, for instance is used 
in a figurative sense when spoken of as Prakrit! or the 
material cause, in the following passage : 

“Thence, this Brahman (the Prakriti) is born as 
name, form and food ”J 

And the same word is used in its primary sense 
when repeated in the following passage. 

" By meditation Brahman grows. "§ 

So also here. Wherefore it does not stand to reason 
'to hold that akaad is born. 

Now follows the refutation of the opponent’s 
position ■ 

Tbs original preposition can be upheld bp aan-diitinctuesi 

(am. s>- 

“ Whereby what is not heard becomes heard.” (|j) 
This proposition that from a knowledge of the one 
comes a knowledge of the whole can be maintained 
only when the akasa etc. are not distinct from Brah- 
man as being prodneed ont of Brahman. Therefore 
it cannot bo- that the word “ born ” is used in a figur- 
ative-sense, since it wonld lead to the giving op of 

VChha. Dp. 8 - 2 . 

f Tiitt Up. 2 * 1 . 

t Bri Up. 4-3L 

H Hand. Dp. 1 . 1 . 
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the original proposition. The passage should be so 
construed as not to militate against the original 
proposition - 

hum texts (u. fit. 0 ). 

Light is ^regarded as the first object of creation simply 
because akiis'a is not mentioned in the S'rnti " It 
created light ” This cannot prevent one from hold- 
ing that akas'a has a birth as declared in the passage, 
“ from A'tman akas'a was born.” 

Tbs dWrian, however, is msut for tbs whole creation, ss hi 
ordinary speech (II m. 7 ) 

“ All this is made np of this A'ti.ian.’’ From these 
words, we may understand that even akas'a etc., are 
to be regarded as created : and therefore we are to 
conclude that the mention of objects of creation from 
light onwards points to the whole created existence- 
In ordinary speech, for example, a man says that he 
has ten children and then speaks of the birth of a few 
only of them. So, too, here. Wherefore it is quite 
reasonable to maintain that akiis'a had l birth. 



Adhlkarana. 2 

Thais by tbs sir hu been explained- (II. Hi- 9) 

In the Sntra II. iii. 10, the Sutrakara is going to 
speak of light; and accordingly, the air is separately 
considered here. 

A doubt arises as to whether, like akasa, the air has 
a birth or not. 

( Piireapakaha ): — The air has no birth ; for, in the 
Chhandogya-upanishad, creation commences with 
light, and no creation of the air ie spoken of ; and in 
the Brihadaranyaka-upanisbad it is said to have no 
birth in the words. “ The air is a being which never 
disappears.”* On all acconnts, the air is not bom. 

Siddhanta : — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : Though, in the Chhandogya-upanishad, the 
air is not said to have been born, yet on the principle 
that we may understand in one place what has been 
declared in another place on the same subject,** the 
birth of the air which has been spoken of in the 
Taittiriya-upanisbad may be taken to have hjen 
declared in the Chhandogya-upanishad as well. The 
words that n this being never disappears" used with 
reference to the air are meant as a mere praive, as it 
occurs in a section creating of the contemplation 
(upaaana) of the air. Wherefore the air, too, has a 
birth. 

• Br. Dp 3^-la. 
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Ahlkaniw. 9 

^ V ;■ - 

(II.JH.9). 

It bu been shown that from Brahman, the Existent* 
iba> etc. have been 4 born, aa the srati sc/s : '■ The 
Existent alone, my dear, this *st first was.”* How 
a doubt arises as to whether Brahman, the Existent, 
the cause of all. Himself takes His birth from some 
cause, or not. 

(Pur papa lc$ha) : — Now, it is maintained that 

Brahman, too, has a birth, just as the akasa, which 
is a cause, has a birlb. Only it being declared 
that “ the Existent at first was,” it had its birth 
befcae all objects of creation. If yon ask what its 
cause is, we say it is th- nbn-existent, because the 
srati says “ Non-existent this at first was ; thence 
verily w»s born the Existent.”* Therefore, Brahman, 
too, the Existent is born. 

SiddkaMta Brahman is not born ; for it is 
emphatically declared, that Siva, Brahman, alone was 
in the following passages : 

*•' The Existent alone, my dear, this at first was, one 
alone without a second. "* 

“ When there was no darkness, no day nor night, 
no existence and non-existence, Sira alone was, isola- 
ted from all-* 8 

He has therefore no birth, as the existence of aS else 
is than denied. All ebe has a birth, since the contrary 
is impossible. 

lOkjteli m ) . — Just as Brahman is declared to be 
the cause of all, so the muti speaks of something etee 
as the cause of Brahman in the folio wing words : 

u Non-existent alone this at first was : thence verOy 
the existent was born.“t 

Thus the non-existent is the cause of the existent. 

(MaruCT) : — It is wrong to say so, because it is 
denied in the words “ How can the existent be, .born 
from the oon existent. If the existed should be 
born out of the existent, it would involve the 
fallacious view that a thing is based in itself. 
Wherefore Bfahman clone the Existent has no birth ; 
wliile all else has a birth, because, otherwise, the 
proposition that all becomes known when the One 
has been known becomes unte nab l e . 

A. Mahihu Sasm. 

(To hr oouixancd. V 
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I Salutation to the God, who is mam bested in 

. _ , various forms, from earth to the 

rixm> th* Goamkpur . . 

r trfyvr ptetr l u ac j -i g - performer of a sacrifice, who m 

™“ an universal soul, to he appre- 

hended only by contemplation of saints and who per- 
vades all. 

•9 “ Salutation to she unoorn God. + ;'f Brahma, thn 

creator himself not created, and therefore termed 
unborn) who makes the worlds production, its continu- 
ance, and ultimate destruction, and the recolecction of 
whom serves as a vessel of traospmt across the 
of mun dane ills 



3. Salutation be to the husband of Lacsbtni ; te 
him who reposes on Sesba as on a conch, to him who 
is Vishnu extracting the thorns of the three worlds ^ 
to him who appears in every shapt-p? JVishnu, who 
reposes on the serpent Atlanta or Sesba. and who has 
been incarnate in various shapes, to relieve the world 
from oppressors. 

4. “ Salutation be to the blessed foot of Ptntjf 
(§ Bhavaai or Durga slew Mahtstasnra. The 

is well known i which destroyed the demem n shir he 
by whom all had been overcome ; and which given 
felicity to the world- 



'sinfcSPFfli:. 



BHHBPffWK J| 



I. “ Salutation to Ganesa- I bow to i 
with the beautiful 
ing his lofty head : hj imwuH 
pillar, which upholds. 



fna the CUtradrag 
■Plat 
d. 1396. 



2. The origion of the three worlds* ^Siva or 
Mahadeva is figured with the moon as a r rrr^ . 
According to mytholoey, he upholds the nri^ru 
This, and the two following Kansas, seem to be the 
same which tre found, hut in a different order, at the 
beginning of the inscriptions on the plates preserved 
at the temple of Conjeereram with some rHffi ireen. 
however, ia the rending and jetauprstati— >. May he, 
whose head is bke an elephant “a, the son of Hara the 
cause of uninterrupted supremacy, the giver. 

S. Of boons, and the 1 antiwar v which dispels (bri- 
ne* preserve os. May the auspicious pniwevaJ boar 
(the incarnation of Ytsknu as a boar sc. s 
known by whom ckwely embraced, the earth exuJfci, 
great us vast pncperity. 



(3) Sw4. Tp. 4-18. 



• Sira, 



itru ri ia 
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[ Continued from page 177.) 

i9/S<i)* 5 wa0(raf uj.rtLitoi# 

Guffiuj £u n 

u <0. 6?4T 6BU_> CD OJ gj £ cfcjT QiU *3P iL*f ffjDU 

0 U ff l£> U &3>t— %J sv <T UJ 
*finua aS^/i^Vijo *n 4<tL.I^(?tL 
dj lB r put? &ns 

^><5«ir ; SBr tun- cif>jg/S(g, •* ihusvQp LcirfdQuSsBr 
a-i»®i_%WLS Oar <v SQf/Btui i‘« 

00 aw u- p far eer masy/fO^ir ^nrs^ass^ 

Qxn solo n itj&ui f&iiL 
or l9<ot Q*atrr J&uir io& a£® *< 

<&. tJL 19- Bea J3 tu n a tB ® * * # 

QfiGiuar ukunQJji, af«Li> ojfra^O(0 

*&$,! SQujtx 

& p 0 ul 3j« <w t_ tiifSaiais O ^lua i'u 

*~o t? fl LD u il eg /5 IX. . ^ . e Jfr J 

116. O BI 133 of teeming Splendour, 0 The Su- 
preme IntelLsfeice, being the indiscernible Sat that 
lias filled my heart ! 

Like an all-gracious Sira-gnaui Thou, taughtest me 
to feel the Re&veoly Bliss by means of restraint of 
prana in a state of abstraction. Thou, as the Supreme 
Lord' of Chitsabha * hast- plunged-me in the ambrosial 
jov, having killed my mind and bronght me in con- 
tact rvitb the inner nathatn or sound of intelligerice. 
Besides, hast Thou been to me a Divine Gnana and 
hs such made me Tby slave. 

Thou didst shew Thyself and direct me in Divine 
law to the ultimate Goal of S ivn-sayujya * And 
neatly dressed in bsrks of trees Thou earnest like a 
brahmin Guru and didst influence me in the mental 
rec ital of Thy Glory. Lastly Thou earnest as Mauni 
and didst reveal to me the blissful state of mona.i 

In spite of 'ht-se spiritual influences brought to bear 
up< iu mo by Thee, can I be still left a victim to 
Ignorance ? J 

• i .v.j Hkll of wisdom. Our Sivn-Lord dances the danoe of .Toy 
in tho wisdom of souls who hare bocomc His dovotees. 

+ Vido notes to 2nd rente. 

♦ Hare the refercuce is to the power of unava mi/ la. It is quite 
' appropriately called 1 sofowa’ — mala that it is almost the ' nature 1 

of tha tool it attaches to. To subdue it is so difficult that Siva- Lord 
b** out of pure benevolence subjected the devotees sometimes to 
the 'hardest trial as in tho case of the Saint Siruttondar, whose 
•aly son was ordered to be cooked as food for the Supreme 
who appeared ‘as his guess. 



(Note* to verse 115 Continued . ) 

A ( 

*’ The Yogi is superior to the owe tic. he is superior even to tb# 
wise, he is superior to the man of notion ; therefore, become tho* 
a Yogi, O Arjuoa. Among nil the Yogij, be who with the inner 
self ahideth jn me, irho full of reverence foreth toe, is considered to 
be the most harmonised. — Gita* 

'i. " Then therefore theenquirj- into Lore” — Mrst Sandilja eutm. 

A ‘ Sandilya refutes, as follows, the objection of PatanjeJ to 
Love which is extreme nltarlimeut towards God. The objection it 
in the sutrw of Patunjal running thus : — 1 Ignorance, the Senrr of 
Being Desire Aversion and A tine km ent are distractions.* 

“Sandilya, however, says that Love is not to be- condom ued, 
simply because it is an attachment. Things are not good or had 
in themKolves but the uses that are made of them. Hompanionship 
is not undesirable per se, companionship with bad men is no d«a£t 
uodeeinble, bat that with good n*n is to be eagerly sought. Even- 
the deadly poison of cobera acts like nectar, while milk like poison, 
under various circumstances. Similarly, attachment is not to be 
condemned per se. What the Yoga sutrae condemn is attachment 
towards worldly objects which bring on distraction of the mind; 
but not attachment toward* God. Hence as is laid down in the 
antra (21) Love is not to be condemned, simply because it is air 
attachment ; for the Love which Sandilya is spewing of in /ft# 
Love toward* the Fountain Source of all that is pure and holy V — 

J. Magoomdnrs commentary on Sandilya Sutra 21.* 

4. That Supreme love is the extremely reliant state is clear 
from the recognition of the purport of the Gita.’’- — Sandilya 
Sutra 83. 

f. “ livery one obtains emancipation from supreme love.’* — 
Do. R4. 

8. u Every one will surely receive me, by shewing supreme love 
towards me” — Gita. 

7. “ Identification, with Him proceeds from the extreme dissolu- 
tion of the mind in Him, by undivided devotion ” Sandilya eutra 96,. 

(This sort ofldeutiflcatiou or identifiableness, a 8^ya Siddbanti 
would rightly and aptly call * Stvfi/iafnhhdvaTia.’) 

8. “ He, the Highest Purasha, 0 Part.ha, may be reached by 
devotion to Him only , in whom all beings abide, and by whom all 
this is spread out”— Gita. 

(Note here that Sri Krishna teaches to Arjuna the existence of 
Turiya Marti. This supports Mr. Suba How’s correct observation 
that our '-Krishna Bhagavati was a Perfectest Jivnn Mukta sent 
down to procure relief to thi3 world.) 

9. Lure is superior toothers, as they .arc iu need of it ” 
vSandilya Sutra 10. _ 

“ There arc various paths,” says .1, Mftgoomdar, “leading to release 
or emancipation, such as the paths oF‘ Jbove, Knowledge, A'ctionj* 
Yoga and so on ; but that of Love is superior to all. Wiadbmcair 
aschieve nothing without the help of’ Love. Tho wise man 'Without 
Love is invariably a victim to the snare of hi* intellect , and so is the 
Yogi devoid of Love to that of self- mortification. It is love that 
imparts its divine warmth and lustre to wisdom or Toga. Tha man 
of action must also be fall of love fbr humanity or he will be 
wanting in the main spring of his action” — commentary on the 
above eutra 10 aft, 80th varw of Saintf Theyumonavar tfbovo^l** 
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10. He who teeth the Atma thus, thinketh It thus, Knoweth 
Ik thus, beoometh one whose entire love is to the Atma Ac a 
fl kam ifyyt U patna had. Mr. J. Magoomdar »ayi “ In this passage 
me given the various stag ft through which a roan has to pass in 
crder to reaeh the ISnal Goal and knowledge here is mentioned as a 
lower stage than tore, which is mentioned after the' joimer.” -4. 
gaiua Stddhanft goes further and - say* that all the four stages, 
8ariya — Kiriy a — Yoga — Gnana), are successively indispensable and , 
(vvM’t'OidaM* and each inseparable with pure Lore. In other words 
in order to reaoh the Final Gonl a soul pliant with Love snonld 
have and ooold not but have gone through the four stages eucces- 
tfrely either in final birth or in the birth previous thereto. For 
instance oor Saint Kannappar got through these stages in his 
previo?-S birth as Arjuna under Sri Krishna, his diviue teacher, 
with the effect that lie ( Kan?iappar ) was only to be born again 
amongst the warlike race and, by the emotional prayer with 
Extreme Love to Siva attained Siva-SAyujya (the Highest Goal for 
a perfectest soul) in the Sri K&lathi Siva Temple. So, from a 
Baiva Siddhantis stand-point all the four stages (Sariya etc.,) 
of action, Yoga and Guana are all necessary ; and a soul ascending 
through these step * in the ladder shonld throughout bear in mind 
the need of the hold or anxiety of pure and holy Lore to Supreme 
Biva. Hence I think that I was. according to our Sruti 1 ^ 01^(5 
me£ Duj&mr (j dr * (adoring His Feet by the aid of His 

Qrace), inspirq^ by Sikulatlii n ad bar to sing before Him in the 
Holy place called Srikalathi. 

“ . ^ w CfD a uj Qu j Btr J.u i'eiest u xm ufi Gat 

Qfisout i3Gu;t* Qfft J ftfi'y'cr £ fi t s p & &r u t ia 

*m3u m (3 k tStfiuegT iLr iL/ ? C5 tatsrutev 

jf«rCu k uxepmGf” 

(Love is Siva-Sariya, Love is Siva-Kiriya »and Love is the 
much regarded Siva- Yoga and Love extreme is the Supreme 
SivAdvaita'Q)kana of Bliss eternal. Such a lovo is to be acquired 
by the complete dissolution of oar lower manas in the Sikalathi- 
nather (8iva-Lord) and by the melting'of our bones Ac. And it is 
Love that enables us to become or assimilate ourselves with 
8ikalathinather who is The Love Supreme.) 

12. Thus, we have seen that action, Yoga and ^Guana are but 
necessary auxiliaries to Love being stimulated in the aspirer of 
8iva-£ayuj& till he attains purity and becomes identified with Siva 
(God of Love) in the Supreme Advaita Union posited by this school. 

13. So, Sandilya says in his 27th Sutra “ Love requires constant 
4 stimulation, till purity is attained, as rice is to be struck over and 

otter again, till it is free from impurities.” ' Similarly, in order to 
deepen and purify your Love, you are to constantly ft r your mind 
on the Lord * — J. Magoomdar r. f. notes to ‘ ashtafinga Yoga ’ 
under verae 61 supra. 

JL4. 4 ‘ Similarly, tllbugh nothing can be done without love, still 
you mast not neglect the practice of virtues (sariya, kiriy a Ac) 
which will strengthen tttc hands of Love.” Love and the four 
Stages or steps Sariya — Kiriy a — Yoga — Gnana are so connected with 
one another that one of them^Caunot rendei’ read benefit without the 
other combined with it. To instance an an&logy- 

ujpQo tarcsuii u <**imr{vr czioSt J uiq.uiq.iL 

e rfi 4 <g sir *&Biiu (y>m iy or sSC. Ll jt(y s 

ifsmSst mo Hsviy t « r - io,v c-znaitufuj 
art? nj«*r hfi #eir$5r«Br GiLtQuuGfo” 

(considering my Love to £tua, my practising the 9iw — sariya, Siva- 
Kiriya and Biva- Yoga, and my Sira — Qnanu of Bliss to be ns. 



necessarv for my attaining the SLva-Sayvjya Mnkti as rice , ff’tt fe#*, 
and mx tastes are for our physical health, respectively, I fhall 
sincerely aspire for tlio said Siva-Sayujya.) 

IS. It will not be out of place to state the m£rk* of I«ove and 
definition of Love : — 

(а) . “ The marks which characterise the Love towards the Lord 
are ; — Veneration , delight in objects resembling Him. jqp in HU 
presence, pain in His absence, in diferenfy tonorde gther object t y 
Jeeling of Glory in Him. living for His soke, feeling that every • thing 

is Sis, feeling all is One, absence of Hostile feeling towards Him, and 
other marks not mentioned for the sake of brevity ’’ — Sandilya 
Sutra 44. 

(б) . “ Jthakti is the love of the lover towards the bf»Jnvf«l a 

divested of its aeDsual nature.’* 

(c) 4i Prayer is the spontaneous outburst of deep emotif i«.s 
that agitate the heart.” 

(d) u True worship consists in being and doin'? a* well in order 
to being , like unto the Father who is in Heaven, and not merely 
saying something. The worshipper sets an ityal before his mental 
vision and tries to fashiou his life after that ideal. Sometimes his 
heart may overt! ow with the love and reverance he feels for his 
ideal and sincere prayer is nothing but the spontaneous outburst 
of his enraptured heart. Set forms of prayer are intended for 
reminding the worshipper of the ideals of his life. When a 
Christian “ looks towards the Heavens ” and save “ Father, Thou 
art merciful ”, he. according to his idea, is worshipping God 
although he has no image of mercy before his physical eyes; an<^ 
if he is worshipping sinoerely he has the ideal of mercy in God 
before his meutal eyes and longs in rhe heart of his heart to 
become as merciful as God Himself. If he however rests satisfied 
with simply uttering the words, u Father, thou art merciful,** 
without trying to become as merciful as God Himself, his worship 
is of no*use *, for, in that case, he does not advance an inch towards 
his ideal.* — J. Magoomdar (Note how our Ea turned brother hits 
at the hidden truth ot Christianity being a good Beligion of Love 
i. e. of idol worship or 1 <5 ea /-worship) 

(e) Idol* worship, rcfiicJi in a mark of Lbve, is not a thing to be 
neglected even in the advanced stage of Siva — Gnanis. M As the 
very best among a* are not without frailties, and would*not fulfil out 
ideals, sages, says Sri mat B agavat, ** introduced idol-worship*’ 

J. Magoomdar. c.f. the notes under verses 92 and 93 above, c.f. also 
what Dr. C. T. Stockwell observes in his paper read before a club 
iu spring-field (vide p. 7 Awakened India Vol iv of January 1899. 
*• In this connection let me call attention to the fact that Prof. 
Wundt of Leipsic, in his “Facts of the moral life’* has shown * as 
S tated by a recent writer, “ by psychological analysis that the 
moral evolution has been wrought by the interplay of two factors — 
the feeling of reverencr and the feeling of sympathy, neither of which 
is adequate to carry it on alone:* If this be true, and it would 
seem to be capable of proof from a historical point of view. — then 
do we not need, for the realization of the highest moral progress, 
a union of the deepest reverance of the theist with the tender and 
more innate sympathy 0 ) the pantheist ? — sympathy which comes of' 
that love of universal nature, of universal life in all its forma? 
Only thos it would scenu shall we arrive at the trnegb and roost 
effective conception of the fatherhood of God and the real brotherhood 
of man. When historic theism and historic pantheism shall have 
advanced to a point where full coalescence is possible, then will the 
present movement in the world of thought have reached, apparently 
a destined goal 

R. Mcjdaliab. 
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“ PURRA-PORUL VKNBA-MALAL. ” 



{ Qow tin util from f*>$e 260 .) 

PADALAM m: 

Jhe VanyY- wreath, or Invasion oe the Enemy's 
Territories. 

‘Raids snch as have been described naturally leycL to 
systematic invasions of the territories of those wbo*have 
proved themselves such tronblesoroe and treacherous 
neighbours. The injared king now declares war, or makes 
war without declaring it ; while he and his warriors, 
binding the Yunji wieaths upon their brows, go forth w ith 
their fourfold full array of elephants, chariots, horses, and 
infantry. The Vntiji is the general name for any creeping 
plant, such as is found on all the mountain slopes. This 
particular wreath is represented aR composed of flowers of 
a yellow colonr, and the plant is one whose leaves are 
green all the year round. It is the symbol of a race the 
fire of whose valour is never extinguished. It is curious 
that 1 "an ji has become the poetical name of Karvr, the 
Cera capital, and it would seem taat the Ce'ra kings, of 
whom twelve are celebrated in the P.N.N., were 
remarkable for the frequency, of their invasions of 
neighbouring territories. Being for the most part moun- 
taineers, their energy was resistless, and we may add that 
their wrath was implacable. Thus in P.N.N., 4, the great 
poet Paranar singe of one of these expedition, and his 
song is a specimen of very many in the same work. He 
celebrates the sword, the jewelled anklet, the capacious 
shield, the fiery charger, the resistless elephant, and the 
towering banner«crowned chariot of a king ; and thus 
concludes : — 

“ Like fhe rnddy sun arising over the dark sea, 
art thou in thy beauty, 0 king! 

And therefore, the land of them that provoked thy wrath 
shall ceaseless mourn, foodless, and helpless, 
like the tender infant forsaken by its mother ! ” 

§ 1. The Invasion.. 

The king puts on the unfading Vanji wreath, and con- 
templates the snbjngation of the enemy’s laid. 

[The invasion and complete subjugation of the whole 
southern seaboard by the famous Pandyan Kedum Oeriyan 
is related in P. Pattu, vi, 149, etc. J 
Verse 36. 

“ Like young bulls red-eyed . 

the youthfnl warriors bend their, bows, 

with glistening eyes, longing for the battle-feast ; and so 

put cm the Vanji wreath, to snbdue'tbe unsubdued." 

§ 2. The Invading Hosts. 

The heroes arise in their wrath, brandishing their bright 
swords, amid the trumpeting of the elephant-hosts. 

69 



Vebsr 37. 

“ Yhe drums sound ont like the roaring of the angry gea f 
W reathed with the Vanji the valiant bands rush cel 
I n the midst of the glittering bands, like the eternal fires, 
the elephants madly rush on like black cloads in the rainy 
sky." 

The following verses speak of the uplifting of the banner, 
afld the unsheathing ofjthe sword. Kottavai is again intro- 
dnced ns putting to flight the enemy’s forces. 

§ 6. The Model Hero. 

Verse 41. 

“ You ask how the hero distinguishes himself : he is 
foremost mid his kinsmen’s hosts. He emulates the 
prowess of the bravest. Like fire he penetrates the 
foeman’s rank : these are the deeds of the jewel-ankleted 
hero." 

§ 8 B oe to the Oonquered. 

The soldiers commiserate the sufferings of the land they 
overrun. 

Vebbe 43. 

“ The lotus-like eyes of the warrior, whose breast bears 
the warlike wreath, are wet with tears, as 
he exclaims: ‘They perish, a fearful spectacle to all behol- 
ders, 

they who erewhile rode forth with garlands gay, 
with glistening eyes, and sonnd of warriors’ can.’ ” 

§ 9. The Beieards. 

As they come to distribute the spoil, the question arises, 
who of the foe shall be spared F 

Verse 44. 

"Touch not the temples, where sacrifices ate offered ; 

spare the dwellings of the holy ascetics ; 

enter not the houses of the sacred Vedic Brahmans. 

Let all the rest be abandoned to our warriors as their 
guerdon.” 

[So P.N.N., 9.] 

Tlje vanquished enemy now submits and pays tribute. 
The prowesq,of the heroes is again celebrated. 

§ 14. The Wasted Land. 

The devastation of the ravaged laud, and the deserted 
homes, described. [Cf. P.N.N., £.] 

Verse 50. ^ 

Spoils. 

“ Gather fhe slaves, the heaped-up jewels, pearls, 
red gold, the plunder from the stately homes, 
and give then! to the warriors ; while subjects 
ci the hostile king moke loud laments ! ” 

The inhabitants of the invaded land flee on every side; 
the eountfy is ravaged with fire ; and the invaders build 
their fortresses. 
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§ 22. The Warriors’ Feast. 

Verse 58. 

“.Tbe instruments of music sonnd out. The heroes like 
tigeH rush upon tbe field and reap the crops and feast, 
%)rile they explore tbe resources of the vanquished lands. ’ 

5 23. Glory to the Conquering Invaders. 

Triumph and pity mingle in the final song. 

V ERSE 60. 

“ Whfcre palaces like mountains reared their heads, the 
roar 

of the consuming fire is heard. Wild jungle plants grow 
among the ruins. The conqueror rides glorious on his 
lc*ty car, 

round which triumphing hosts flow like a mighty sea ! 



These desolating wars account for the multitudes of de- 
serted strongholds whose ruinB are yet to be seen, and for 
the comparative spaieeness of the population at the period 
when authentic history begins. In P. N. N. twelve lyrics 
refer to this chapter. In all the poems there is a note of 
an oft-times savage ferocity. These old Dravidians were 
great and most implacable warriorB ! 

Whatever faults may be found with the government 
nnder the Pam Britannica by peevish and restless parti- 
sans, we see that the idea of a Pam Tamulieneis is a myth. 



PADALAM IV. 

The Ka'nji Paoaj-am, or the Defence of the 
The Kanji is the Ulmus integrifolia, or elm-tree, and its 
foliage was dark. Its flowers and leaves formed the wrea- 
ths worn by the defenders of an invaded country, and were 
supposed to be indicative of a stubborn reBolve to conquer 
or die. This most generally ended )in the death of the 
king and the overthrow of his kingdom, and hence the 
ssmA word (K&nji) is used for the wreath of a inim.trel 
who inculcatst moral precepts, and more especially dwells 
on the instability of worldly things. The word K&np has 
thus become a synonym for ‘ sober counsel,’ and some of 
the verses under this heading have nothing particular to 
do with war. The great example of thiB is the Madurs- 
K&nji, an account of which will be given in tbe life of the 
Pftediyan, Talai-Alanganatta Ceruvendra Nedum Ceriyan. 

§ 1. The Kanji Wreath. 

The inhabitants of the invaded country put on wreaths 
of tbe Kanji, and retire to make a last strand in their moun- 
tain fortresses. 

Verse 61. 

“ 1 Sincefthere is nalonger any band to withstand the foe 
hpon the plain, 



at least we can die on the heights of our native hills ! ’ 

So saying, intent upon tbe defence of their little mountain 
homes, 

the warriors assume the Kanji wreath ” 

The following verses in the chajfter illustrate the fier- 
ceness of the final struggle. Marvels of biavery are related. 
Tbe heroes fall ; their wives perish wilt them the war- 
rior rips open his wounds and dies on the plain ; demons 
and demonesses brood over the gory battlefields, sometimes 
helping and sometimes destroying the dying men; much 
toddy is consumed, libations to the great demoness are 
poured out, and a universal wail is heard. 

§ 19. The Elegy. 

Praise and pity mifigle in the song as the heroes ascend 
to the paradise of the valiant. 

Verse 80. 

“ He was the raft on which his people sailed over the 6ea 
of battle ! He was a pillar amongst the mighty ! He was 
the life of his town, and of the world ! The door 
of charitable deeds has been closed by the spear 
that tore open our leader’s breast !” 

In P, N. N. there are forty-one lyrics, of which thia 
gives the keynote. 

Other topics are introduced, but the chapter ends with 
the 'crushing defeat’ and it would seem, the extermina- 
tion of the conquered people. 



PADALAM V 
The Defence of the Fort 
The Nochi Wreath. 

The next chapter speaks of the defence of hill-forts 
When hostile kings besieged a fort its defendeia were 
accustomed to assume a wreath of the leaves and flowers 
of a wild creeper called the Nor. hi, or ‘ Vitex Nirgundi.’ 
There are many species of tbe Vitex, which is often called 
the.five-Ieaved chaste tree’ (see Ainslie’s “ Materia Medica,’* 
vol. ii, p. 252). The flowers are of a pure, pale-bluish 
colour, and have a pleasant fragrance. This flower is very 
celebrated in Tamil songs. The poet Moci-cftttanar has 
song of it very sweetly (P. X. N., 271, 272) 

“ Like linked gems are N vein's curling ringlets blue, 

Mid all the flowering trees is none whose tender hue 
So filUthe soul with love as thine, whose blooming wreath 
Men seethe youthful maiden’s slender form ensheathe, 

In the wide guarded city, — sight beloved of all ; 

And when fierce enemies .attack the moated wall, 

The warriors on their brows thy flowers defiant show, - 
As sigu they shield tlfeir virgin fort from every foe." 

ft was the symbol of ehastity, and those that wore 
these wreaths were pledged to keep th^ir fort inviolate. 
The virgin fortress guarded by warriors so adorned, 
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laughed at its foe*. Hitch of romance miilgled with the 
ferocity. of.thoae ancient day* ! 

§ 1. The. Nochi. 

The heroes go forth to guard their turret-crowned 
battlements, whence ai-chers shoot forth their deadly 

arrows. 

Verse 86 

“ Like the host of the Atunar, whose triple fort 

the god with sarpent crowned, find tiery form would take, 

these. warriors crowned with Nochi wreaths 

guard their strongholds, wielding the sharp- pointed dart.’’ 

This is one of the common places of Hindu verse, here 
borrowed from the Mahq Bharata. The story of the 
destruction of the three forts of the Asura: (or Ai "»ar) 

is most celebrated (see Muir's Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv, pp. 
203, 225). 

There were in the sky three cities of the valorons Asu- 
ras, one of iron, another of silver, and a third of gold 
which Maghavan (fadra) conld not demolish, with all his 
weapons. Then all the great gods, distressed, went to the 
great Rudra (afterwards known as Siva) as their refuge, 
and said to him, after they were assembled : “ Rudra, 
there thJl be victims devoted to thee in all the sacrifices- 
Bestower of honour, destroy the Ddityas with their cities 
and deliver the ttorlds.” He, being thus addressed, said. 
“ So be it” ; and making Vishnu bis arrow, Agni its barb, 
Tama, the son of Vivasvat, its feather, all the Vedas his 
bow, and the excellent Savitri (the Gayatri) his bbwstring, 
and having appointed Brahma his charioteer, he in due 
time pierced through these cities with a three- jointed 
three-barbed arrow, of the colour of the sun, aud in fierce- 
ness like the fire which bnrn6 up the world. These 
Asnras nith their cities were there burnt up by Rudra. 
[Cf. Tiruvaeagam, xiv.] # 

One of the most famous historic (?) defeuces of a fort is 
referred to in P. N. N., 21. The fort, was called Gana-per- 
eyil, and its king bore the epithet of Ve ugai-marba n (he 
-whose breast wore a Kino gsrlaud). It was besieged by the 
famous kirg of Madura, Ukkira-pern-Uarnllti. of wlirm 
something will be said in the Analysis of the P N. N. 
The poet Mulam-kirar of Aiyar enumerates the parts of 
the fortification “ There was first of all, a moat so deep 
that it reached down to the abodes of the demons next 
there was a wall that rose np to the heavens: this was 

crowned with turrets from which the archers shot forth 
their arrows ; there was an impervious wood that sm 1 - 11111 - 
dtjd all and there were numerous small forts at every 
angle.” 

The chapter contains the usual pihiscs of the king anil 
his warriors, i elates how they fell fighting to the last 
“ they desired not, these linns in the fight, to guard their 

•Non priming at ilu-Usfon] t'uiversil y I’l-' -s. 



bodies or their live*.” There is also a hint that these 
sicgqp were often the result of a refusal on the part at the 
king to give his daughter in marriage to the leader of tffe 
besieging army. 



PAtfALAM VI. 

THE BESIEGERS: ATTACKING ENEMIES’ STBONGHOI/DS. 
The Urriiiai Wreath. [ Venba, 95 -126. ] 

When an army marched to besiege a fort they won: a 
wreath of the Urriiiai ( Oerua lauatar), a species of cotton- 
plant, which is mentioned in P.N.N., 50, where iW is said 
to have ‘ golden shoots,’ and to belong to the ‘ Western 
Country. This seems to have been worn by onr liens-s 
in derision, implying the worthlessness and weaku0&« of 
the fort they went to seize. There js little remarkable in 
this cliarpter. VVe are told in it that sheep were offered 
in sacrifice by the combatants; the exploits of Vislm.i, 
who stormed a fort called Viraco, ate celebrated ; as also 
those of Sivan (as above). The encircling wood is cut 
down; the besiegers make rafts on which they pass the 
moat; scaling ladders are applied to the Wall ; t-lie besie- 
gers leap down into the area ; tremendous fights tnke 
place and the fort is taken. 

§ 23 . Utterly oasto. 

This relates bow the conquerors, yoking asses, plough 
up the foundations of the fort, and sow worthless junglo 
plants upon the spot. 

Verse 120. 

’ The beautiful homes with pictuxed walls are levelled 
with the dust ; 

asses are yoked to plough up the soil with spears ; 
while worthless plants are sown on the foundations. 

Thus rages the conquering king .' ” 

Other verses tell how there is a solemn washing of their 
blood-stained swords in sacred waters, and their preseo- 
taticei as offerings. The conqueror is solemnly cveddeil to 
the newly-acquired country neighbouring kings bring 
trihu'-: and tbc chapter ends with universal submission 

“ They make a desert and they call it peace.” 

This subject is formally discussed in Tol-Kipjo n, 
Porul. •'><• 68, *pp. 135 146. An admirable illustration of 
it is fount! in I* P’-ttu. vi. 1 U', etc. 

PA I J ALA M VII. 

Jk\ \ l; IN i.KVERM. 

The Titii'hoi Wt.i mii. 

When a king Loiileiitphilcd an olli-n.-ivi* will In 
a wreath t Jf lie- -qufial war-lhiwcr. the O' (/’-.E 
In'll' i). 'I’li i - i- r eb l-ralc-l in Snn-kril as ■■ I, ■>. 
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§ 1. The Wreath . 

Verse 127. 

** The king, whose war-drum sounds like unceasing thun- 
der from the stormy clouds, 

contemplates war that shall bedew the battlefields with 
blood. 

He has put on the warlike tumbai wreath, and leads forth 
his uosts eager for the glorious strife.” 

To these old kings the excitement of war was a necessity 
of life ; it was only thus that the monotony of existence 
could be relieved. Yet the horrors of war are much dwelt 
upon in these verses, and the king is represented as hesi- 
tating, and only deciding upon battle when its necessity 
was apparent. The twenty-five verses of the chapter 
present, without any attempt at arrangement, many of 
the striking iucidents’of ancient war. 

§ 2. Presents tn the Troops. 

The king heaps upon his chosen warriors gifts so that 
they go forth joyously under his banner. 

Verse 128. 

“ Badges of victory, lands, precious treasure, farms, 
murderous elephants, and horses, — the king distributes. 
His enemies, tho’ strong in horses and chariots, tremble 
when 

they hear of the movements of the jewel-bearing king.” 

§ 'i. Can the fight not be prevented ? 

Both armies are brave : might it not be well to avoid a 
struggle ? 

Vkkse 129. 

“ Should these warriors meet on the demon-haunted battle- 
ground 

and with their polished spears begin the fight, 

’t will prove the saying false, that ‘ glory of the king 
is guardianship of human lives.’ ” 

Praises are now sung of the elephants, the horses, the 
gallant heroes, and the war chariots. 

§ 9. The Bard's Eulogy. 

The battle has been fought, and the baras on the battle- 
field burn or bury the dead with appropriate songs of 
praise. 

Vek.-e 137. 

“ The tender spouse, the mother, the children know not 
this ! 

Upon the battle plain the fiery piles are lit, the death 
songs sung ! 

Heroes who fell beneath the elephants they slew 
have gone to banquet with the her oes' gods ! " 

While demon shapes like fantastic shadows dance before, 
behind, and around, the bodies of some of the slain heroes 
are earned home. 



§ 23. Joy mingled with trailing. 

The wife, seeing the body of her husband covered with' 
glorious wounds, and still grasping the sword, weeps with 
proud joy. 

Verse 151. 

“ Even death is abashed, for here is valonr greater than 
his own ! 

The wife takes the sword from the hand mA her dead 
warrior ; 

and ^watching his calm triumphant repose, is glad as she 
bedews his breast with tears.’’ 

This ends up with her voluntary death. 

§ 25. All died gloriously. 

They perish not ; their renown is established for ever, 
though they lie strewn over the battlefield. 

Vkkse 154. 

“ They urged a stubborn fight alone ; the two kings fell, 
grasping still their spears ; the earth is desolate ! 

Swiftly their wives uprose, and threw themselves into 
the flames. 

Behold, even fierce death himself is satisfied.’’ 

This last verse seems to he a reminiscence of the history 
referred to in P.N.N., 62, 63. There the kings were the 
Ceran prince Kudakko-Necum-Ce’rala'than, and hia rival 
the Coran Peruvirral Killi, who fell on the same battle- 
field. Their deaths were sung by the poets Karattalar 
and Pardnar. 

There is power and pathos in the followingl’dirge, by 
the former of these 

P.N.N., 62. 

“ What has become of the defiant valonr of these rival 
kings ? 

Demon-Furies probe deep the wounds of the fallen heroes. 
While with bloody hands they besmear their -dishevelled 
locks, 

hovering round they display their blood-stained forms. 
With sullen s ound the death-drums moan, while demons 
dance. 

The kings themselves raging with heroic wrath are fallen. 

and lie amid the vultures that devour the slain. 

The victory-vaunting kingly canopies are lbw, the drums 
that erewhile announced the leaders’ glory and their sway, 
lie broken there. 

Over the field, where myriads fought , a fearsome stillness 
broods. 

The heroe’s wives on dainties feast no more, nor bathe 
in perfumed waters. But lie dead on the bosoms of their 
lords 

They have gone to feast in the world of the gods, 

who wear unfading wreaths from the tree of Immortality, — 

whose eye3 slumber not, — who eat ambrosial food. 

Let the glory of the heroes live for aye ! " 

The site of this famous battle is unkuown, but it & 
often referred to in old Tamil verse. 

(To be continued.) 
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PROPHETS AND THEIR MISSION 

-Let not Moses Bjicnk unto me, not ;tny of tho prnplipte. l>ut 
rnlhcr do Thou speak, O Lord (joil. tin 1 JnspifAT and Rnlijrlilcuier uf 
All the prophet**/’ 

Thomas a K v.. 

It has been the fortunate feature of every religion 
that counted among its adherents a laige number of 
men, that brought spritual solace to the minds of sin- 
cankered individuals, to undergo what might be called 
periodic eedysis. One set of doctrines and obser- 
vances please and stimulate its votaries at one phase 
of its existence, to be only succeeded at the next gener- 
ation by another body of creed and a different liturgy, 
which may in fundamentals resemble their predecessor, 
and whose disagreement, mioute though it be, would 
be patent to a conscientious student of any religion. 
Such are the steps by which religion progresses, and 
such is the alwest imperceptible’ conrse of its motioD, 
that to none but a trained student, its rapid changes 
and stable fundamentals would be apparent. Eveh in 
that immobile miscellanea which are sometimes con- 
glomerated together as Fetichism it is possible for a 
comparative rebgionist,to find within its inmost deptliSj 
au evolving life pulsating, and nn innate tendency that 
aims at a distant perfection. What Pi of. Max 
Muller's admirable lectures on “ The Anthropological 
Kelgion" have done in unravelling even to the minds of 
determined.scepticR like Spencer, and rabid Christians 
like Say ce who could not imagine anything like organic 
unity or orderly growth in any religion but their own, 
leaves ns not. in any necessity to touch on that subject 
lunch. He has shown us In lucid argumentation and 
Lv a study of their languages, how useless it is for us 
to believe even in the traveller’s accounts of native 
tribes of remote countries, which record only eye- 
wiinessings, unless coupled with a competency 
in him to move socially with the aborigiucs, to 
induce in them a confidence with regard to his well- 
iii , nded curiosity, to study their sacred writings 
and understand their genuine spirit, and to be able *o 
70 



speak freely with, and convey his ideas to, them. He 
shows by unmistakable examples, how also the versiens 
of well-minded globe-trotters, liberal-viewed missio- 
naries, are in most cases untrns^vorthy nnd contradict- 
ing each, other, in the light of the further labours of re- 
cent men who have studied the tribes and their creed for 
the sole sake of learning their religion. Totemism, Fetich- 
ism and many other allied forms of worship prevalent 
among the so-called semi-civili/.cd races of America, 
the Andamans, Africa and the rest, are shown by him 
to have an organic growth and to hide withir them 
all the salient points of a soul-satisfyiDg religion. With 
the evolving tendency and progressive growth of 
Hinduism, Prof. Max Muller has excellently dealt 
>n his Hibbert lectures. And Rhys Davis has don- 
the same for the religion of the Buddhists. Zoroastri- 
anism and Confucianism are religions for a continue 
ed history of which we might direct the attecuiou of the 
enthusiast to the clear manuals of Haug and Legge. 
Alongside of the natural tendency of the Human Mind 
to hanker after innovation, and to be the subject 
of steady though sometimes convulsive progression, it 
is scarcely possible to shut our eyes to the inscrutable 
trait of every religion, that it should be invariably in- 
fluenced from time to time by the thuiongh-going 
speculations of some religious leaders who variously 
called themselves as saints, apostles, prophets, saviours 
and the like. Every step in the onward progress of 
religion, eacli excellent point that tended to clatify its 
doctrines, has always been associated with the reform 
of one man of strong intellect, with the well-directed 
labours of a pious enthusiast. In bigger religions, by 
virtue of their sacred scriptures being handed down as 
written documents, from generation to generation, the 
teachings of these venerable men have been embalmed 
and preserved in writings, and along with their cano- 
nical books and their persisting influence, the i eraetn- 
brancfTbf the names of these individuals in the mouths 
of their votaries had become a desideratum. While 
in smaller religions, the zealots of ’which had lucre 
truth and tartli iu them thuD vain i lietoric and 
word-spinning nietapliy sics, the names of the 
epoch-making leaders and -reformers could not 
be remembered beyond a certain number of gene- 
rations, since in the absence of writing as a 
vehicle of religious thought, there was no means to 
preserve their teachings and to remind their names to 
tho fervent minds of their untutored adherents. 
This would explain why the names of a Pytliogoras 
and a Sankaracharya should be remembered, why 
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the rnnr-al confessions of a St. Augustine or a St. 
Bernard should be recorded, why Laotze’and 
Buddha should be idolised. For a keen student of 
religion, the subtle ;ptncacies which Sankara has 
introduced in the Tegion of Hindo Philosophy must 
be evident, and Hinduism should lose much of its all- 
em bracing catholicity nnd depth of metaphysical 
reasoning for the absence of a such a glittering roll of 
names, as those of Ramanuja and Madhava, Vidyaranya 
and Vijnanabhikshu and the like. In Christianity 
the rapid march of new ideas and the steady influence 
which the ever-progressing Science has exerted on the 
ethics and philosophy of that religion, have introduced 
more of* orderly evolution ajid virile progress than in 
the annals of any other religion. Christianity has 
been, ever from its dawn, a literary religion, a religion 
that boasted of an ever-incessing number of adherents 
who had a cultured language of their own, and thus a 
history of its progress, minute to the very nature and 
temperament- of its adherents, has been preserved to 
us in books. And here therefore our expectations 
receive more than a real gratification. These prophets 
have been looked upon in various lights by sundry 
men of each religion. Some have been thought to be 
superhuman in origin, to have been attended with 
extra-ordinary wonders in Nature at their birth, to 
have worked Miracles to attest to their Divine com- 
mission, and to have ended their lives in the most 
marvellous of ways. It is not our purpose to dwell 
on the peculiar tendencies of the Human Mind to look 
upon thiugsjrf the pa6t with a reverential aw?, to enlarge 
on the irrepressible aim of Human Natnre to invest 
everything antique iu a superhuman halo and to lav 
it in a Divine setting. This fact receives its best, ex- 
ample in the true and represented nature of Mabomad, 
and in tlie wonderment and notoriety that attend even 
the most modern of Indian religious reformers, such as 
Rajah RamMolian Roy and Keshab ChunderSen,Swauii 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Kubir Doss. Such 
prophets have in every instance been intimatelv con- 
nected with the expurgation of some corruptions that 
cropped up in a religion at a particular age, and thev 
have left the religion richer in religious lore than what 
they found it in. The same craze that led the votaries 
of a religion to look upon the religions leaders, 
with a superhuman awe and ?n almost Divine worship, 
the mine fnney that leads an arcWolngist to regard 
old ruins in a blinding sense of souj lifting respect and 
unearthly regard, the same reverence which a man of 
literature feels for an old copy of a forgotten poet, has 



led the people at large to set the prophets at a Diviner 
level and to transfer even to them, in a degree^ the 
functions of that Limitless One, of which they were the 
earthly tongued exponents. We have therefore been 
taught to look upon a prophet as a saviour of the world, 
another one as being able to intercede with God^andset 
right our blemishes, a third man as* the Inexhaustible 
Deity itself in human form. In every scripture that 
hus been written in the' name of God, and in every 
votary that directs his eyes to Heaven with a yearning 
heart after the Infinite, the same infinite fountain of 
Grace is surging up, the same virile step towards the 
infinite Goal is made. Nobody need presume to take up 
intohis hsndstlie b,enova!ence which is His alone, or the 
mercy of which He is an infinite ocean. His presence is 
shadowed forth in thetowering bills, in tlie many-colour- 
ed flower and in the awe-inspiring ocean. No man need 
be taught the truth of this so long as he has eyes to 
see and ears to hear. What the prophets themselves 
evidently meant to do was to shuut about the Infinite 
wheu the people'sears were getting waxed, and to point 
to the Infinite Lustre and blaze their torches of prea- 
ching when the moral eyes of men were getting dim To 
search for that Infinite, to be feeling after the Divine 
Vivifierweneedgo to no man for direction, for, iuHim we 
live and move and have our being. When the perception 
of the Infinite becomes an accomplished fact for the 
mind, what could be done in the way tit pure worship 
before that Limitless Splendour,. so long as we are tra- 
melled by the shackles of flesh and blood, so long os 
we could not but antliropoinorphi.se the Infinite Attri- 
butes. becomes a realised vision. And lieiein lies the 
truth and essence of religious perfection .of every 
Huniau Soul. It is the height of mental worship that 
leaves us on the lowest bolder of the Spiritual Mountain, 
and what one roust be able to do, despite the ortho- 
dox fanaticism of rank religionists, and the pathol- 
gical mental abnormalities which the modern ijogitix are 
able to induce in their own bodies, and which ar? usually 
mistaken for the signs and wonders of the Higher 
Path, is to approach as best as one might the Throne 
of Sanctity, to reach the highest pinnacle of godly 
meditation, and to surround one’s notions with the 
best ethical exactitude which his heart dictates. And 
there the yearning Pilgrim should stand at. the lowest 
step of the Golden Stairs and when the life-immuring 
bonds snap, the wheel of karma rotates, landing’ him 
fora time in a happier realm of blissful beatitude, than 
it was his lot to live, when striving on this world below. 

V. V. Ramanan. 
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LECTURE ON CREATION. 

The problem of the origin of the world was the first to 

Qphiioos Vi to <«e engage man's speculative activity 
tvigm oi tb. world. The “ Row did the world 

arise f ” is found in the mythologies of all peoples, and it 
is general by aDscsered in a wrong way. Some cosmogo- 
nies in tracing out tbe origin of the universe resort to 
tbe thetec of an unformed, eternal, self-existent matter, 
of whiob tbe ^orld was made at the biddipg of a 
Supreme Power ; and this theory was done away with in 
oar last lecture Bnt most of the ancient cosmogonies 
describe the world as originating from God by emanation, 
so that- in no way it is distinct from God, but is evolved 
ont of God’s substance, and in consequence God is at the 
same tlcaa the efficient and the mSteriat cause of the world, 
Hij clay, the fitter and the pot, the spider and tbe web- 
.tie creator and the creature, the architect and the building. 
The theory of emanation, therefore, is one of the oldest in 
philosophy, and it reperesents the effort of the human 
min A eager to solve the mystery of the origin of the world, 
and yetnot able to transcend tbe power of the imagination. 

Now, in no cosmogony is this effort more apparent 

The theory of emu- than in tbe cosmogony of the an- 
nation in Hindu Philo- cient Aryans. In the Book of 
*°P h * r Mann, son of Brahma, creation is 

thus described 

“ This nniverse existed only in the first divine idea yet 
nnexpanded, as if involved in darkness, imperceptible, un- 
definahle, ndSiscoverable by reason, and undiscovered by 
revelation, as if it were wholly immersed in sleep.” 

“Then the sole self-existing power, himself undiscerned, 
bnt making this' world, with five elements and other 
principles of nature, appeared with undiminished glory, 
expanding his idea, or dispelling the gloom." 

« H*e, whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
Andes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who 
exists from eternity, even He, the soul of all beings, whom 
no being can comprehend, shone forth in person. 

“ He, having willed to produce various beings from his 
own divine substance, ./int with a thought .Wed , voter,, 
and placed in them a productive seed.” 

« The seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like 
the luminary with a thousand beams, and in that egg 
he was born himself, in the form of Brahma, the great 
fore father of all spirits.” (.The Laws of Manu, ch. 1, 
vers, 5-10. 

In this account of creation it is first said that ” the sole 
ed^-existing power, having willed to -produce various 
beings, first v&ih a thought create 4 the waters ; ” and so 
far the theory is acceptable, because it is creation, not 
bmanation ; but the following words are added “ and 
placed in them (the water*) a productive seed ; tbe seed 
becanuMra egg brigbl «s gold, and in (hat egg he (thfl.solo 



self-BxistiDg power) was born himsdlf in the foriu of Braji- 
ffia, the great fore father of all spirits : ” so that a] 1 •vari- 
ous “ beings are from his own divine substance ” which ia 
sheer emanation. 

Later on theory of emanation was received by the Hindu 
philosophers in all its crudity, as it appears from the 
following celebrated verses of the Purusha Hymp : Rig- 
veda, Mandate x. 90 — Translated by Monier Williams in 
■' Indian Wisdom.” 

“ The embodied spirit has a thousand heads, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet, around 
On every side envoloping the earth, 

Yet filling space no larger than a span. 

He is himself this very universe : 

He is whatever *s, has been, and ahall be ; 

He is the lord of immortality. 

All creatures are one fourth of him, three-fourths 
Are that which is immortal in the sky." 

Finally we find the theory of emanation polished aDd 
refind by later philosophers in all the Puranas, and. 
especially in the Gita, where the “ Greaj One ” declares 
toArjunaaome of his endless emanations, which cause 
him to be the “ self in the heart of every being, the 
beginning, the middle, and tbe end of every thing.” (.Gita 
Chap. X. 19, 39, Ch. VU. 3 and elsewhere.) 

And this is likewise the view of most of the Hindu 
Philosophers of our time. They conceive the world as 
having been originated from the material side of Brahama, 
the self-existent eternal being, who in consequence is in 
no way distinct from the world. 

But is it really so Is the theory of emanation 
defensible on philosophical grounds r ' Can we explain’ the 
origin oPthe world by saying that everything came from 
God by emanation ? — The theory 

tion^detensibir" 1 *’ ° f etuanation ** overly absurd, 
and this can be proved from the 
consideration of the divine natnre as follows : — 

Yon can divide a block of wood, stone iron into particles, 
because their natnre allows of it, because they are 
substances earthly, material, consisting or parts, and in 
consequence divisible. But it is net the same thing 
with Almighty God. God's Being is physically, and 
metaphysically simple, namely, not only does He exclude 
division, but with him all composition is incompatible. 

If thesefore God’s substamjp- h»s no parts, if God’s 
substance excludes composition and is substantially and 
accidentally simple, how can He emit parts ont of his 
substance 't How can this Universe have emanated from 
His substance ? 

Moreover, God is immutable or unchangeable in his 
Divine Being. But this world couhfuot have evolved or 
emanated from Him, without his substance being changed 
as often as He assumed a shape or form which He had 
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not before ; because alt-emanation is essentially a change 
and to make the unchangeable God changeable is t 
destroy the very primary idea qf the Deity. 

Furthermore, God is an infinitely perfect Boimr. No 
perfection can be added to Him, as in His simple unity 
Be contains all conceivable and possible perfection, and 
what is infinite!}’ perfect can receive no addition of 
perfection. Bnt every emanation .would be an addition of- 
perfection to God. Every man newly born, every tree 
newly blossomed, every stone newly formed, every, 
honse uewly built, would be a new manifestation, a new 
emanation of God’s substance, which emanation was 
wanting to God before, and it was added to him only in 
course of time. To this the right idea of God ? No. such 
a God weuld be no God at all, but, a monster* a chimera, a 
madman's dream, a perpetual blasphemy against the true, 
living God. 

And such is the direct consequence of the theory of 
emanation. For, as we staled in 

The theory of emana- Qur firsit Jgcture, if the universe 
tion leads to pantheism. , , , . , 

had emanated from liod, tne 

pantheistic theory in regard to the origin of the world 
would be the righ£ one. In this supposition everything 
would be God. part and parcel of God, a portion of the 
Deity, a fragment of the divine substance. According to 
this theory, creatures would be bnt particles emitted from 
the Divine essence, and God would be at the same time 
the material and the efficient cause of the universe, the 
agent its material cause and the efFect, the clay the potter 
and the pot. the spider and its web, the creator and the 
yreaturc, the architect and the building, heaven, eajftli, 
trees, animals, men ; in short, everything visible and 
invisible, would be but a different shape, form or clothing 
of the same universal God. Now the absurdity of all 
these notions is apparent ; nor do they need refutation. 

Neither is the absurdity less, if we say that the world 
originated from God by emanation inasmuch as all forms 
of bt'.ng, although diverse from, and opposed to, ene 
another, are so many several determinations nnder which 
the First Being manifests itself, and yet at the same _ime 
all are one and the same, in as much as it is the same First 
Being that manifests itself under all these diverse deter- 
minations. For, besides the reasons given above, no one 
can conceive this universal Beine that is everything, and 
yet He himself is nothing : turning into everything, and 
yet preserving nothing tor himself, assuming at the same 
time every shape, every form, every nature, the and water 
light and darkness, intelligence and imbecility, purity and 
foulness, life and death, entity and nonentity. 

We must therefore conclued that the theory of emana- 

The theory ofennum tion is due to the weakness of .he 
tion t lie outcome of human mind, “eager to solve the 
mental weakness. mystery of the origin of the world. 



and yet not able to .transcend the power qf imagination.*' 
For, creation is indeed conceivable, but not imaginable, as 
we live in a world of phenomena, in a worlds of effects and 
emanations ; and all phenomena, all effects that fall nnder 
onr senses are mere changes o L substances already created, 
something emanating from the same snbstanoe. In order, 
therefore, to solve the mystery of the origin of the universe 
we must discard altogother the old theory of emanation and 
rising higher, we nmst conceive the self -existent Beridg, not, 
as animals do, generating everything out of its own sub- 
stance, but producing all things by tbe force of bis will oct 
of nothing, in which the theory of creation properly consists. 

But here at the outset it is good to bring to mind the 

.... definition of creation which runs as 

\yii»t creation pro- . 

perly is follows “creation is tha^p rod ac- 

tion out of nothing of a thing 
according to its whole substance, nothing being pre- 
supposed, whether created or increate." (St. Thomas, 
snmma Theol. I, p. q. 65. a. 3.) Tbe world was therefore 
created out of nothing, not in the sense that nothing was to 
God the meferial cause, the plastic matter ont of which the 
world was made, jast as clay is the matter of the potter, 
wood or marble the matter of the sculptor, building-mete- 
rials the matter out of which the architect rears a house. 
“ Nothing” means nonentity ; and nonentity cannot he the 
plastic matter of anything, because the plastic matter of 
anything is entity, not non-entity. What therefore is 
meant by the proposition, “ The world was made out of 
nothing," is that the creator caused; it to comb into exis- 
tance ; with the implication that nothing of the same kind 
previously existed. Therefore creation i^ not the change 
of nothing into the world, but the starting of the whole 
world into existence at tbe command of the Almighty 
God, nothing whatever existing before. Therefore, 
nothing is not the subject of creation, but the mere point 
of departure whence everything that now is, sprang into 
existence by the creative power of God. 

But how can God produce things out of nothing 8 First 
1 answer: because God is the self-existent Being, and 
hasan infinite Intellect, an Infinite Will, an infinite Power 
an infinite Goodness. As it is however, I say that in so 
far we ban form any idea of the action of the Creator, he 
produces all things from nothing by the force of his will. 
God wills and the universe springs up out of nothing ! “The 
self-existing power, says Mauu having willed to produce 
various beings, first with t* thought created the water." (In 
stitute3. Chap. I.) We must not forget however that 
creation is indeed conceivable, but not imaginable, and 
that we have no direct evidence of what creation is (Cfr. 
Lecture I.) Nevertheless to him tnat asks how creation 
can he understood I say you are a small, weak and in- 
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complete but true inig« of the C reft tor ; yon are an in. 

telligent being wbicb wills, Now 
Ad inrirttce analo- ... . 

gou« to creation. y®" w,1 ‘> an “ y oar ftrm n »e*- you 

will, and yonr whole body is 
in motion. This motion^ this nativity,- before the act of 
yonr will, was nothing. It sprang np by the force of yonr 
will. Between the sot of yonr will and the ensuing mo- 
tion, there is a certian connection : Bat how can yon 
account fex it P If, therefore, you cannot explain to 
ns, the connection between the act of the wills and 
the /act that appears, in so far as concerns finite 
beings, how can yon ask ns to explained, it with regard 
to the infinte Being? And yet to some extent find 
by analogy.it can be explained, and the finding of similar 
thingB in^reselves greatly strengthens the direct argu- 
ments wbiaflLin my next lecture I shall bring forward in 
favour of creation ont of nothing. (Cfr. Prof. Balmes’ 
Fundamental Philosophy Vol, II. Ch. XII.) For this 
time I shall content myself with showing to you an 
image of creation in many things of art as well cs of 
natnre which fall constantly under onr eyes. 

It has been repeatedly said that we have no direct 
evidence of what creation is, as oui imagination cannot 
picture to itself the prodncing of a ^phole substance out of 
nothing ; and because all the phenomena or effects of 
natnre we see, are bnt emanations of a substance or quality 
from another, or the various modifications which under 
the agency of an active force are produced in a pre-existing 
subject or Bnbstance. Nevertheless 

An image of creation, j am a y e ppi n t ont to yon not 

only in God’s bnt in man’s work Also, an image, tbongh 
faint, though analogous only, of what creation properly is- 
Indeed, works of natnre and art plainly show us, that no 
phenomenon, no effect, nothing of any sort in fact comes 
into existence bnt with the implication that nothing of 
the^game kind previously existed. Namely, in the prodnc- 
tioD of every change or effect, something is originated 
which did not exist before ; because if nothing ftt all 
resulted but whst there was already, there would be no 
change. "Tims an artist chooses a block of marble to make 
a statue, so to say, out of nothing : for, in a previous time 
there existed indeed that block of marble but not the 
statne. The statne has been got out of non-statue. The 
statue appeared in the marble at the command, and by 
the skilfnl hand of the sculptor. Where had those human 
features their abode before being fixed for ever in that 
of marble P In tbe intellect J and imagination of the 
srjiat, who sees the statue in the block ; there they lived 
in an Idle state, cherished, nnrsed, loved by the warm 
genius of the man of art, Bay the same thing of the 
pointer, of the architect, of any artificer whomsoever. 
Nor is the thing different in the works of nature. Water 
71 



is the result of the combination of hydrogen and oxygen ; 
bnt these two elements are not water ; water has been 
obtained ont of non-water. Flowers and frnits are tbe 
product of trees, bnt they appear where before there were 
neither flowers uov frnits ; they Amply come ont of non- 
flower anS non frnit. N%mely, in tbe production of any 
effect whatever, the starting point is the non-existence of 
the same effect, else there wonld be no prodnetion ad all. 
In the generation of man the starting point is non-man ; 
in the building of abonse, tbe starting point is non-house ; 
in the attainment of science the starting point is ignorance > 
finally, in the acquisition of any perfection, tha non- 
existence of the same perfection is necessarily required, 
and presupposed. 



The Christian and 
Hind a Scriptures on 
creation. 



This, as I said, is but a faint a pale image oi - hat 
creation is : because although in this case the non-existence 
of the effect of the form or perfection is absolutely 
required ; on the other hand, the subject or substratum 
of the change is as absolutely reqnired or presupposed 
whereas in creation nothing is presupposed, nothing is 
required ; but the' starting-point of cieation-is the absolute 
non-existence of anything whatever. A sculptor makes a 
statue out of non-statue, but not also out of nothing ; 
because wood or stone is presupposed as the material 
subject of his work. An architect builds a house out of 
nou-house, but building mateiials are presupposed to his 
work. Not so with God. He makes entity ont of non- 
entity. He creates every thing ont of nothing. “ In the 
beginning thore was neither nought 
nor aught : then there was neither 
sky nor atmosphere above. Then 
was there neither day nor night, 
nor light cor darkness, only the existent one breathed 
calmly self-contained." (Rigveda Hymn, Mandala X. 129.) 
And Moses attests that “ In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth.” (Gen. ch. I.) “For the Lord Bpoke, 
and all was made, He commanded, and all was created.’’ 
(Ps. 32. 9.) And the pons valiant mother* of the 
Machabees, encouraging her youngest son to m&v- 
tyrdoof^ says : I beseech thee, my son, look upon 
heaven and earth, and all that i9 in them : and consider 
that God made them out of notbiog, and mankind also." 
(2. Mach. 7. 28.1 Manu therefore and the writers of the 
Rigveda agree, at least in part, with-Moses in acknowledg- 
ing the great and fundamental truth of the creation ot 
feaven and earth. And in the simple yet Bublizee words 
of the Bible there is a tacit reference to all the forms 
w error respecting the origin of the universe The world 
has created by God Tt w^s not therefore originated by 
chance, neither by self-generation, nor. by impersonal 
powers of natnre, and much less by expiation from the 
divine substance. In the beginning God created heaven 
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and earth, that is, heaven and earth had a beginning, and 
they did not exist, therefore, from eternity : nor a*e we 
jjhrmitted to trace them backwards from age to age, till 
we lose all idea of their Laving had a beginning, Scripture 
does not tell os how rrfhote the beginning is faom any age 
of the world, known to science gr to history, bn? it insists 
an the reality of a beginning for the Universe by creation, 
aa well ahall demonstrate it in onr next and last Lecture 
on Creation. 

0. Bartoi.i, s. i. 

(To be continued.) 



REVIEW. 

MEIKANDA* SASTRA.* 

[Edited by C. Nagalinga Mudauar] 

The attention of the Tamil public must have been drawn 
long before this to the excellent and scholarly edition of 
Meikanda Sast.ra (£>isuj ■*«-<*!_* ndje/rw) by C. Nagalinga 
lludaliar a Tamil poet of some reputation who loves to 
spread a knowledge of Tamil Literature and Saivite Philo- 
sophy. Unlike the usual type of the Tamil pandit who lives 
intellectually a dull, listless life, surfeited on the memory 
of the Sntras and verses he can glibly quote, sometimes 
oppositely but oftener not, Mr. Nagslingam has always 
been an active worker in the field of Tamil letters and 
thus proved himself a worthy disciple of the worthy 
teacher, Pandit. Aslitavathaiiani P. Kalyanasundara 
Mudaliar. This edition seems, from the title-page, to 
have been undertaken, on a wish expressed by His 
Holiness Srila Sri Arabalav&na Swamigal of Thiruvavadu- 
thurai Mutt a scholar of keen Critical insiglft and wide 
yet profound learning both in >innskiit and Tamil, well 
known for his enlightened views and liberal sympathies. 
This edition has also had the good fortune of securing 
another friend in the Rajah of Ramnad, Sri Bhaskara 
Sbtupatni, a Scholar among Rajahs and a Rajah among 
scholars. The Rajah is a zealous patron of Tamil letters 
and Siddhantha Philosophy reminding you of the Cholas 
and Pandiyas of old in whose courts Tamil poetry 
blossomed and Tamil learning flourished, besides, his 
own scholai^hip, in the literatures both o£ the West and 
the East in said to b & very profound. He gives of his 
twn quite ungrudgingly and unstintingly wherever the 
interests of Tamil and Saivism are concerned ; and many 
are those to whom, but for the Rajah’s liberal and timely 
help, their Tamil learning wonld be a regret and Saivite 
devotion a trial. 

And this Edition deserves all the help lent £o it by 
•ocli patrons of saivite learning. It 1*9 the pnly edition 
• c in be had at the Siddhanta Deeplka Office, Frlco per copy 6-0*0- 



th&t brings all the 14 Siddhanta Sartres together apdaa 
thus eminently fitted for study or reference. Thei%h4m 
been separate editions of &w@trarCurpji, 

etc ; bat for the first time in this 
edition all are brongjtt together and presented in a form 
which strikes yon by ita completeness and unity In the 
choice of commentaries, also, where vote than one are 
extant, the Editor judges carefully and puts in only that 
wtflioh is lucid, luminous and instructive, in stand of bp 
giving all the commentar&s as have been done in other 
editions, burying a simple truth no2er a heap of heavy 
commentary. 

The fourteen Siddbanta Sastras, -contained in what ia 
Collectively known as Meikanda Sattiram Qu>Csmr i_ #«* 
are: — 

t/ijS Aar)i i «. 1 uii & p J®aj n li 

tSt e.asa>tj> i3aairfu> — 

uemLi eS(g) (Sun it ip. LjpfiMeti Ox^wtSO 

e_tirapwQisj& & B * pu (tppjt. 



Thiruvunthiya'r 

Thirnkkal itruppadiy a'r 

Sivagna'na Bodharo 

Sivagna'na Siddbiya'r 

Irupa'vimpathu 

Unmaivlakkatn 



by Wiyyavantba The'var of 
Thiruviyalur. 

by Wiyyavautha The'var of 
Thirukkadavur. 
by Meikanda The'var of Ven- 
nainallu'r. 

) by Arunanthi The'var of Thi- 
) rnthuraiyn'r. 

by Manava'sakamkadantha 
Tbfivar. 






by Uma'pathi Si van of Kotra- 
vankudr. 



Sivapraka'sam 'l 

ThirnvarutpByan 
Vica'venba' | 

Po'tripahrodai 
Kodiklcavi 
Nenjuviduthu'tbu 
Unmainerivilakkam 
Sankalpanim'haranam J 

of these, Thiruvunthiyar has 46 triplets of verve, eae$‘ of 
which gives a truth of Saiva Siddhantam in a terse farm.; 
but it c&unot lay claim to being a systematic- treatise. TW 
l bnly commentary on this work, which is the «ie published 
iu this edition, is by Chitramhala Thambira'n. 



Thirukkalitrupadiyar contains 100 Venba quatmios, 
remarkable for beauty of thought and expression The 
commentary published is that of SivaprakAsa Tb&mbiran 
and I do not think any other exista 

Sivagnanabodham is the greatest in importance of aH 
the Siddhanta sastras. It is based on the Rowraya Ag&ma, 
and cootainB*’but 12* pntras, each of which ls.ajfenvof 
condensed, systematised thought. This great philosophical 
work is by Meikanda Deva who Jived about 18(56 A.va 
The .oldest commentary 00 this work is that df Fault 
Perumal, but this baa been superseded by the commentartM 
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of Sivagnana Swamigal, a scholar without an equal in the 
liter* histjpry of Tamil litermtnre. A giant in intellect, 
reminding you of Dr. Thomas Aqninaa, the angelic doctor, 
Sivagnanaswami adqrned everything he touched. He was 
a great Poet an acute Logicianr a profound Philosopher, a 
brilliant controversialist and a master of Tamil and Sans- 
krit learning. He i« the author of two commentaries on 
Sivaunana Botham, one short and the other long. The 
rfhort commentary (tdjb,it*oc) is the one now gener illy 
used ; but the long qpmmentary Dravida Maha Bashyam 
fir has not seen the light of publication, 

being jealously guarded by the Thiruvavaduthurai Mutt, 
and only a few have read even portions of it. In the edition 
under review, Mr. Nagalingarn gives us the short com- 
mentary of Sivagnana swami, and has as a new feature 
peculiar to this edition, added about 200 foot-notes, quoting 
passages from thqp-are Dravida Bashyam, which going to 
Thiruvavaduthurai, he must have specially consulted for 
the purpose, these foot-notes are very helpful, and stndents 
of Sivagnana Bodham ought to feel thankful to the 
Editor for them. 

Next to Sivagnana Bodham in importance, is Sivagnana 
Siddhiar i>y Arunandhi Thi-'var, a disciple of Meikanda 
Deva. This work claims to be merely Sivagnana Bodham 
expanded, amplified, and illustiated ; but must be treated 
almost as an original treatise, so marked is the genius of 
tne author. It is in two parts, the critical section | 
and the expository section [#u<£u ). On the critical part 
we have the commentary of Tbathnva Praka'sar ; on the 
more important expository part, we have six commentaries. 
In the present edition, of the six, Mr. Nagalingarn has 
given us two, the thoughtful commentary of Sivagnana 
Swaniigal, supplemented for facility of study and clearness 
by the woad-for- word rendering of Sri Subramanya De’si- 
kar. That this is a wise selection all students of Sivagnana 
Sid4b'V«r will testify. 

Irupavirupathu ia a short work of 20 stanzas, elucida- 
ting the nature of Pax a (Bondage;. The commentary is 
that of Naniasivaya Thambiran, given in the edition 
under revie*. Unmaivilakkam is another short work of 
54 quatrains. The commentary published in" Mr. Naga- 
lingam’s Edition is the one generally in use, but who the 
author of the commentary is not known. 

Sivaprakasam is an important work among the 
Siddhanta saatrns, containing 101 quartrains. It is by 
Umapatby Sivan, oue of the greatest names in Saiva 
philosophy and Literature. The Commentary la that of 
-Conjeveram C bidam baranat bar who a son of Mani K&nda 
’ Mudaliar at whose instance * ig .naras was composed 
.by Sivagnana Swamiyal. Thiruvarntpayan, of 101 
Cbuplets, ia a sort at supplement to the Rural 
-AO*®®* 1 It deals with Moksha or *£»', while the 
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Rural treats of Dharma (jtnii), Artlja (Q uaymt) a*4 
• Kftrga (g mu id). The commentary ia that of Niraoiba 
Alagiya Desikar tbe author at 

Sethu Puranam (The Legends of, Ramesweram). Vink, 
venba, o(,f3 quatrains, is a short work treating especially 
of the nature of Maya* and has a clear and helpfnl 
commentary by Namasivaya Thambiran. 

Potripahrodai and Kodikkavi are both short worke, 
each with a commentary ; hut the names of the OoniDieata- 
tors are unknown. 

Nenj avid nth uthu has 258 lines ; and this work ia 
published in the present edition with a word-for void 
rendering by the distinguished Pandit now livin P 
Kalyaunaundara 'Mudaliar. . 

Unmainerivilakkam is a very short work of 6 quatrains 
with a commentary whose author is unknowt. 

Sankalpaniraharanam, of Umapathi Sivan, the anthor 
also of seven works immediately preceding, was composed 
in the year 12115 of the Salivahana Era i. e^jn 1313 a. o 
The preface to the work mentions thiB date : — 
jgffQ jD$)j p mimtSau) aitiQfnp /xaris^e rfi'pu 
The commentary on this work is by an unknown author, 
but it is a clear and useful guide. 

From what bas been stated above, it will be seen that 
Mr. Nagalingam’s pfi r Ji is a complete 

edition of the 14 Siddhanta sastras with the best of tbo 
commentaries on them. Dr. G. U. Pope, a fair and 
impartial critic, says : — Tbe Saira Siddhanta system 
itself is the choicest (pure south Indiau) product of 
Drnvidian intellect, and ought to be studied by all who 
seek to influence the Tamil mind.” And those who 
desire to study the Saiva Siddhanta pliilsophy in the 
Original Tamil Sastras themselves cannot do better than 
buying and using a copy of Mr. Nagalinga Mudaliar’a 
Edition of Qica. aasaue-n^fi 1 ir. 

N. B. 

“ tel pt u>G0O<^ #af ” or “The Tamil /.oimnaMagsiine,'’ 
published by C. S. Rutiiaswaroy Ivor, Tripljcaue, Madras. Vol. I, 
Numbers ] and 2. March and April 1899. 

The Indian Social platform has -not been lacking tne 
well-minded shibboleths of tbe _want* of liberal ealtnr® 
among our women. Bnt really- very little has been done 
to awaken in The Hindu women-kind the irony- of its 
present situation and bow little it is adapting itself to the - 
changing environments. Among tbe many Tamil journals 
existing at present, few are directly- addressed to women, 
and fewer take into con.-ideration the difficulties attending 
an attempt to bring them face to face with tbe interesting 
general and scientific problems of tbe hour. - In order to 
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remedy this defecj, and to disseminate easy ideas about 
all topics engaging the attention of tbe Western natignS of* 
the present day. and about the crying social questions 
■which need be brought home to the minds of the Tamil 
girls and women, a Journal named “ Janaviftodini” was 
projected some two decades ag<\ It, as has largely beeu 
the lot of the South Indian Journalism, waB short-lived 
and died a natural death through want of popnlar enthu- 
siasm and sympathy. Ever since that time, if we might 
exclude “ the Swadesa Mitran” which is perhaps addressed 
to a larger circle of readers including men, and is a Tri- 
weekly Newspajier. and “ the Vivekachintamani ” which 
is conducted by the excellent efforts of Mr. C. V. Swami- 
natha Iyer and looks to the diffusion of general knowledge 
to ad the Tamil-knowing peoples, we have had no journal 
having for its sole object the advancement of the cause of 
female-edncation. The journal under review, as such, 
has long beerf a decided want and our Tamil women ought 
to congratulate themselves now that it appears. The edu- 
cation of the Hindu women are primarily in the hands of 
the Hindu men, and unless the latter come forward with 
cheer and zeal to encourage journals of this stamp, and 
Ciaploy them a# necessary media for the instruction and 
intellectual advancement of women, it is DOthing short of 
bare-faced folly to accuse, after a time, that they are not 
properly conducted and they have failed to fulfil their ends. 
In every venture, however enthusiastic and energetic one 
might be to make it a success, without the support of subs- 
cribers and earnest patrons, one’s zeal must go to decay 
and inanition. Material financial support is the mainstay 
of a successful journal and the want of it will throw the 
most zealous of propagandists into dismay aDd confusion. 
And the present journal, if it should see the light of day 
and be made a strong social organ for our woluen, should 
he acsorded with something more than mere lip-praises. 
The heads of families and English-educated men, to whom 
the present lamentable neglect of a liberal course of edu- 
cation for our women without alarming any of the socio- 
religions prejudices of the Hindu homes must w seein a 
harrowing defect, ought to co-operate in encouraging this 
magazine and introducing it as largely as they could into 
their homes, and thus keep up a fine supply. In this way 
a 'ong life for the Journal would be ensured. 

As regards the consents of tbe journal they are as interes- 
ting, various, and amusing as we might expect In the March 
number there are Botne interesting anecdotes of the child- 
hood of Queen Victoria, the first instalment of an excellent, 
well-written story of Savitri of the Itihusas the well-known 
type of a Hindu wife, a lesson on the general principles of 
Hygiene from .the pen of a Hindu medical gentleman, a 
natural history subject on “ Tbe Sagacity of the Elephant,” 
t ao imaginary conversation between two H:\idu ladies re- 
flecting theiy true attitude towards topics of the day, and 
some riddles proposed by a Hindu woman. There are some 



jottings on cookery which is an all important subject-for 
women and some “ news and notes ” keeping the readtrs 
in touch with the most useful itemR of general information. 
Hygiene, a very useful subject for^pur nsmen is a good 
deal lost sight of eveft by* our educated men as a guiding 
principle of their life. Mr. C. V. Swaminatba Iyer had 
to take a large share of trouble before he was able to fairly 
convince onr modern graduates of the utility o- extending 
thj5r eyes to sanitation So that the import nee of thi$ 
subject to our young women can not he over-rated. In 
the A pin I number a zoological subject opens the jopmal, 
and it is a summary in Tamil of r lecture delivered by Dr. 
J. R. Henderson of the Madras Christian College on some 
Poisonous creatures, the second instalment of anecdotes of 
Queen Victoria’s childhood, the life of Sc-vitri continued 
from the first, number, a lesson on Valcano. a geological 
subject. a lecture on Air from the hygienic standpoint from 
the pen of the same medical gentleman who contributes to 
the first number, the opening chapters of a novel entitled 
“ The Two Daughters” and the usual “ riddles,” notes on 
“ cookery ” and “ news and notes.” The geological subject 
must he instructive as well as the amusing stories' that 
appear in the second issue. Putting tbe two numbers to- 
gether we have articles bearing on hygiene, zoology, geo- 
logy, and natural history, along with a few anecdotes and 
some amusing moral-conveying stories. The aim evidently 
is to popnlarise Science, and to make the journal also a 
medium of correspondence between women thereby ensur- 
ing them of intellectual improvement and moral education. 
We hope that in future numbers more ^ientific subjects 
would be brought flu,, and more variety aDd width would 
from the feature of other topics. We commend the jour- 
nal to the earnest attention of onr young graduates and to 
that of tbe heads of families, and must exhort them to take 
it up and promise for it a long and successful career. In 
the sympathy and encouragement which men ev*dence, the 
salvation of women lies. 

V. V. R. 



EXTRACT. 



CO-OPERATION. THE LAW OF LIFE. 



AN SXAMPLK PROM Rl'SMN. 

A PURE or holy stale of anything is that in which all 
its parts are helpful or consistent. The highest and first 
■Law of the Universe, and the other name of Life if, there- 
fore, “ help.” The other name of death is “ separation.’* 
Government and cooperation are in all things, and eter- 
nally, the laws of life. Anarchy and competition, eter- 
nally, and in all things, the laws of death. Perhaps the 
best, though the most familiar, example we can take of 
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the nature and power of consistence, will be that of the 
poeAble ohangee in the dost we tread on. 

Exclusive of cnimal decay, we can hardly arrive at a 
more absolute type o' impurity than the mud or slime of a 
damp, over- trodden patB in the outskirts of a manufactu- 
ring town. I do not say mud of the road, because that is 
mixed with animal refuse ; but take merely an ounce or 
two of the blackest slime of a beaten footpath, on a rainy 
day, near a manufacturing town. That slime we shall find 
in most casee composed of clay (or brick dust, which is 
borftt clay) mixed with soot ; a little sand and water. All 
those elements are at helpless war with each other, and 
destroy reciprocally each others’ nature and power ; compe- 
ting and fighting for place at every tread of yonr foot ; 
sand squeezing out clay, and clay squeezing out water and 
soot meddling everywhere and defiling the whole. Let us 
suppose that this" ounce ef mud is left in perfect rest, and 
that its elements gather together, like to like, so that 
their atoms may get into the closest relations possible. 

Let the clay begin. Ridding itself of all foreign sub- 
stance, it gradually becomes a white earth, already very 
!>e&utifn], and fit with help of congealing fire to be made 
into finest porcelain, and painted on, and be kept in kings’ 
palaces. But snch artificial consistence is not its best. 
Leave it still quiet to follow its own instinct of unity and 
it becomes, not only white, but clear ; not only clear, but 
hard ; not only clear and bard but so set that it can deal 
with light in a wonderful way and gather out of it the 
loveliest bine rays only, refusing the rest. We call it then 
a sapphire, 

Snch being the consummation of the clay, we give simi- 
lar permission of quiet to the sand. It al60 becomes, first, 
a white earth ; then proceeds to grow clear and hard, and 
at last arranges itself in mysterious, infinitely tine paral- 
lel liues N which have the power of reflecti"g not merely 
the ^lue rays, .but the blue, green, purple and red rays, 
in the greatest beauty in which they esn be seen through 
any hard material whatsoever. We call it then an opal. 

Iu next order the soot sets to work. It cannot make 
itself white at first, but instead of being discouraged, tries 
harder and harder ; and comes ont clear at last; and the 
hardest thing in the world ; and for the blackness that it 
had obtains in exchange the power of reflecting all the 
my s of the snn at once in the vividest blaze that any 
solid thing can shoot. We call it then a diamond. 

Last of all, the water purifies or unites itself ; conten- 
ted enough if it only reach the form of a dewdrop ; but 
if we insist on its proceeding to a more perfect consistence, 
it crystalizes into the shape of a s*ar. And for the ounce 
of slime which we had by political economy of competition 
we have by poitilcal economy of cooperation, a sapphire, 
an opal, and a diamond set in the midst of a star of snow. 

— Rt'sKlK in Ethics of the Duet. 

(Extracted from “ The new Century ") 
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THE PAIRS OF OPPOStTIES. 



bv row* an c. r*sxawoRTH. 

THEN I_looke<l on all the works t' st my hands had wrought, 
and on the labor that I had labored to do; and, behold all was 
vanity and vexation of spfKt, and there waa no profit under the 
sun,” 

The discontent of the Hebrew preacher, here eo strikirtkly ex ~ 
pressed, contains nothing nniqne, for thousands in all ages have 
had like experience. Indeed, any student of human nature finds 
discontent manifesting on every side, in all stations cf life. 1 T« 
sees man a bundle of contradictions, alternately hoping, despond 
ing ; now moved by love, now indifferent, even hating; bound by 
some evil to-day, repentant to-morrow, ever in an unetable condi- 
tion. finding no rest in either extreme of his personal being. The 
question as to the cause of all this naturally arises. 

A great law known as the “ attraction of opposites” operates in 
the Universe. Bnt for this law evolutionary progress would be 
impossible. Mau, ancient wisdom declares, is the-*Microcoam of the 
Microcosm therefore we can deal directly with him as illustrating 
the nature and action of this law. We may, despite oar limited 
power of cognition, conceive of Divinity aa a Trinity of Will, Desire 
and Thought in stable equilibrium, a Unity reflecting itself in them* 
moat heart of man and revealed in all its perfection only to beinga 
capable of comprehending its entirety. As yet man catcher here 
and there, bnt imperfect glimpses of what he feels 19 a pure and 
divine reality and, mistaking illusion for that reality, strives to 
make it his own. Grasping and fleeting shadow, he finds it “vanity 
and vexation of spirit-’’ Still the divine inner urge is upon him. 
Buffeted and defeated, he will try Again. Surely that bow of 
promise e’en though faintly pictured on his mental sky, must hold 
for him, within its sevenfold beauty, one ray whose glory he never 
yet has known on earth, in air, or sea. So in his feverish qnest 
for happiness, he flies to the other extreme, to be again disap* 
pointed, foiled, driven back. Now in order to rise superior to the 
clash and clamor of the pain of opposites, to really free himself 
from these jpany adversities, man should strive to cultivate halite 
of introspection, of looking to that calm reflected ^n the depths of 
his being, of all being, for Beiug is One. When he looks* upon his 
brother, he ought to remember that the pure, eternal flame which 
consmnefch not, lies beneath the oatward seeming, and by sympa* 
thetic words and actions he should strive to remove any obstruc- 
tion. Then that beneAcent, uninterrupted light shall ray forth 
upon himself and others. Man with eye fixed on the guiding star 
at the positive pole of his being, shall finally reach the restf al 
baven where erter not the troubled waters. 

Theosophy teaches that the eternal spirit of man sits enth- 
roned above delusion, and by the powfr, the majesty of its 
presence, draws, man to itself, thns gradually narrowing the 
area of his nscillations, slowly bnt suKsly overcoming the rea- 
sistance of his beligerent personal will,, to finally bring him 
into that calm and peace from Vr-hToh -spring tree knowledge 
self-conscious to ion with tbe Divine. 

Man’s mental, astral and physical constitution is such that he 
cannot proceed independently along any one line of development 

He loses interest, satiety ensues and with it comes a vague 
sense of unrest, precursor of chauge; so he is forced from round 
to ronod, up the ladder of experience. His jarftty personal will is 
made to bow to the Divine Universal Will acting through his 
Spiritual will, for the balance of parts must be preserved in the 
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uuiversal wliole, each tall muet^ . rounded ont to foous that 
universal whole. The law of ophites which affects the individual, 
also acts on men in the aggregate; therefore every man represents 
in his earthly life the rise, culraingtion. decay and final death of 
nations. Every nation, like very man. is the living expression 
of some particular virtue or vice, some excellence a* defect, 
because its main energy, like his, is directed to the accomplish- 
ment of certain ends, thus rendering the Nation incapable of 
realizing in itBelf the varied excellences of other nations a*d 
so endangering and delaying the harmonious perfection of the 
final whole. Therefore in natio'npl life the great law of opposites 
becomes active: for instance, military power and virility give 
gradual place to weakness and impotence, then suddenly the 
Goths ana Vsndals of fate— blind instruments in the hands of 
unseen powers — are thundering at the very gates of the strong- 
hold. The end must come, as it came to many nations-, some 

of them uiwcmembcred in the pages of the world’s historians. 

• 

What civilizations lie buried beneath the calm surface of the 
great occean ! Pacific it seems, yet those mighty waters hide the 
remains of the tffd Leniurian land. The Atlantic spreads an 
almost unbroken plain where once stood the great islands of fail 
Atlantis, whose splendid, though material civilization, contained 
within itself, like Lemuria, the germ of that which should cause its 
final overthrow. When the strength of the storm is upon ns, the 
restless Atlantic, with its turbulent waveB lashed into fury by 
41 1 ^igowen of th^air,” well illustrates the final condition of 
that aocient people, whose lack of spirituality rendered them an 
easy prey to pride, selfishness and every vice springing there- 
from. 

The chief defects of onr own civilization are selfishness' 
unbrotherliness, striving for power and preferment, exalting the 
one at the expense of many. Is this not a one-sided development f 
Shall not the great equilibrating law be called into action ? 
Sure, unless we discover and utilize something that can counteract 
these evils. 

The chief object of the Universal Brotherhood Organization is to 
demouetratc from a philsophical, ethical, and — most important of 
all — from a practical standpoint, the existence and* nature of 
such a counteracting power and its application to theBe urgent 
times. Practical Universal Brotherhood is that counteracting 
power. This alone can ameliorate conditions; reduce to a 
minimum pain and misery resulting from violated law and thus 
prove a most important factor in the bringing about of the 
infimte purposo of Divine Will, balance of parts in the perfected 
whole. 

Man vibrating between the opposites of his being, is but a 
single, though notable example of* the instability of all below 
the equipoised and immovable Supreme. All else, whether low- 
er MiRh, are more or less under the influence of the possitive 
and negative poles of being. 

Olympian Zeus, the > allegoi'ical ruler of the Grecian Tautheon, 
is shown as realizing ihq, iiKpjrmaoonce of his throne, for he 
in reality represented a certain stage of Cosmic and human 
development, as did his predecessor, the dethroned Titan. 

• Now all these gods and heroes, results or symbolizing Grecian 
'thought and thrilling us in its Epic and Drama— clothed; it ia 
true, to the ucinitiq^ed with man’s imperfections and vices— 
were to Pythagoras, Plato and other mysiica and illumined, in 
reality great powers and hierarchies who have thei^. correspon- 
dents in the cosmogonies of every nation from Odin and the 
gods of the North, to Issis and Osiris of Egypt, and the trinne 



Brahma Vishnu and Siva of India. All of them, covering va£ 
Cycles of time, ure sympolioal representations of Natnqp’s tntUis. 
and though apparently yielding and being replaced, yet ever 
reappearing under new forms. Time itself most Ultimately yield 
to, must become one ' t8 container, Infinite Duration. It 

was the sublime conception of the fiindu sages «that at the 
symbolical inbreathing of Brshm — the mystical unknown Deity — 
Suns and Systems disappear; their light* is Jnst in Absolute 
Eight, the light of Orcns, the unknown Daftness. 

NOTES ANd COMMENTS. 



The fall name of the English translation of Bhartri- 
liari’a Satakas we commended to the nottdts of our readers 
in our last issue is “ A century of Indian Epigrams, chiefly 
from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari by Paul Eljner More. 
(London and New York : Harper and Brothers.)” Three 
cardinal qualities characterise Bhartrihabi’s poetry which 
usally absent themselves from the productions of many 
Sanskrit poets and they are variety, love of nature, and 
depth of moral feeling. The English poet whom 
Bhartrihari, who is essentially a man of refined ethic* and. 
philosophy, most nearly resembles in creed end temperas 
Matthew Arnold. 

« 

• * 

Messers Macmillan have doue the reading world 
immense benefit in bringing out a cheap edition of Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam in “ the Golden Treasury Series.” 
Omar wat the astronomer poet of Persia, a Sufi by creed, 
and a philosopher by insight and ability. K) the opinion 
of some, the Wine which Omar celebrates is simply the 
juice of the grape, while there are -others who would say 
that the poem, as consistent with the usual method of Safi 
Philosophic poetry, celebrates the mysticism of Hfifla 
under the sensuous symbols of Wine and Grape. Wine 
and Beauty are, with these, images to illustrate, mjMfe 
mask to hide, the Divinity the poem celebrates. 
might urge that perhaps some allegory lees lible to misnrre 
or abuse had been better among so inflammable a people 
as ^Persians, and much more so, as many think with Hafix 
and Omar, the noumenal is not only compared to but 
actually identified with the phenomenal sensual symbol, 
hazardous if not to the devotee hiuiaelf, at least to bis 
weaker brethern who might see behind ruby wine and 
angelic maidens food to nurture their baser nature, and 
worse for the laity in proportion as the fanaticism and 
devotion of the initiated grew warmer and more demons- 
trative. And all for what ? To quote Edward FitzGerald 
■‘To be tantalised with linages of sensual enjoyment which 
must be renounced if jane would approximate a God who 
according to the Doctrine, it sensual matter aa well as 
spirit, and into whose Uni verse one expects unconsciously 
to merge after Death ^without hope of any poetbanvma 
Beatitude in another world to compensate for all one's 
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self-denial in this.” Yet there is no harm in siding with 
the cool notion of some who have given yeais of patient 
study to Omar Khjyyam that while the poet bragged more 
of the juice of the grape than lie drank of it he meant to 
do nothing but jeer at the Spiritual Wine, which with all 
the Jond ejaculations and pious penances of its votaries 
had been, f"r all human intents and purposes, leaving 
them in destitution, hypocricy and dreamy golden visions 
never pointing to nny realisation 

• • 

l.\ the librai-y of useful stories published by George 
Newues of Loudon, one of the later volumes is ‘‘The Story 
of Religions by the Rev. E. D. Price. F G. S.” The 
aim of the writer has been to indicate the leading 
principles which underlie the «reat religions of the world 
and to show the influence each particular form of faith has 
■warciaed upon the national and private life of its 
adherents. Almost all the important religious cults of 
the world are taken not ice' of, and Christianity among 
them, leceives very elaborate treatment. The history of 
every Christian Church, and the causes of the ever- 
widening rift in some ecclesiastical sects of the present 
-day ore excellently sketched, while Hinduism along with 
its sister oriental religions receives very flimsy treatment. 
In dealing with Hinduism much emphasis is laid on the 
paurauic aspect of it and uo mention is made i.f the 
Siddhantis when speaking of the numerous sects among 
the Hiudus. The author remarks referring to the people of 
theVedic age " P woman was permitted to marry again on 
the decease of her husband ’’ and " animal food inclnding 
that of the cow, now. sacred to the Hindu, was eaten by 
the early Aryans. The sacred thread, it is said " is a coil 
of three < breads. Ynjnopavita, worn over the left shoulder 
and- hanging down across the body to tbe right hip. A 
Brahmin wears a cord of cotton, a Kshatriya one of hemp 
and a Vaisya one of wool.’’ For the assailable nature of 
these observations wc would refer the inquisitive critic to 
Prof. Max Mullers History of ancient Sanskrit Litoratnre, 
the Purnskitra Ui ih’j” $nfm* and also to the Apastombho 
Dlfuiiui Sutras. By a curious mistake the Sanskrit 
equivalent of Marriage is given to lie Viraha (!) on page 1 7 

* 

* • 

•• Tin; Calcutta University magazine of April publishes 
a life of Ur. t'owell. late Principal of the Sanskrit College 
iu Calcutta and now professor of Sanskrit in the Cambridge 
University. The sketch is taken with a few alterations 
from M. if. Nilmaui Mukheijua's report of the Sanskrit 
college for 1S:>8. Pi of. Cowell was the pupil of the 
celebrated Horace Hay men Wilson with whom he learned 
Sanskrit He served as Librarian at Oxford before he 
came out to ludia in 18-ui, as professor of History at the 
Calcutta Presidency College. In the words of the article 
•‘such was the versatility of bis attainments and such the 



affectionate regard he felt foi hi* pupil* that he used to 
take a delight in lecturing on other subjects also, such as 
Moral Philosophy or English” On the resignation of Pundit 
Iswnra Chandra Vidyasagar in 18.'8 be succeeded to the 
principalship of the Sanskrit College. In those days 
classes were uot so laige as noiv, and hence opportunities 
were ample to enable students to move closely with the 
professor. His students, on one occasion, wanted a 
week s holiday and applied to him with an extemporised 
stanza in Sanskrit and -got what they wanted. At 
another time, the professor welcomed the students on 
their return to the college-building after the mutiny 
during which time it had been used as a hospital for 
invalid soldiers in a Sanskrit stanza composed by V jwi 
which meant " This roltegr coming back to it old hdpitut'ou 
/CilL It an; the fragrance oj.it* fame deputed in J/i«"1i m orld, as 
the go'ttVy *andal tree grow* ond thrives only, in Malaya 
Mountain, and no where else. 

« * 

ThoU'.H long far away from this country Prof. Cowell 
take> a delight in writing letters to his old pupils and 
evinces a Lively interest in the cause of Sanskrit learning 
’■ That was a very happy time ” he wrote 1 ‘to one of Ink 
friends in India thongh it now seems a long while ago. I 
was young and strong then, I am now nearly 70 years of age 
and the days spent in Calcutta look like a Jananautaram 
(another birth) to me now'! What a sympathy it is that 
sympathy can leap over the intervening years and seas, 
and nnite the hearts of friends in a moment. I am always 
interested iu hearing about the Tots. The Sanskrit College 
wifi always be dear to me, though all its professors are 
probably now unknown to me personally. I do yet hope 
to see the Sanskrit College aguiu, but the prospect seems 
uncertain, as life runs on. Anyhow my affection for it 
and my interest iu my old friends there will never dlease. 
Let me hear from you sometimes how the College prospers. 

H is a goodly tree now, and many pupils have sheltered 
uuder its shadow To him we can apply the remarks 
which Michael Madhnsudan used iu regard to the great 
Vidyasagar, Prof. Cowell's predecessor, or we may ruly 
say he has the genius and wisdom of an fndiau Sage, the 
Eneigy of an Englishman, and the heart of a Bengali 
mother. 

* 

* * 

Wll.i.uu George -Jordon, Kditoi. Sain, dug hire, ting t 
makes some ethical and philosophic; J observations in " the 
New Century " from which we excerpt the following. 

When Death comes into the I ittle circle of loved ouesivho 
make up our world, all life becomes dark to ua. We seem 
to have uo reason for existing, no object, no incentive, no 
hope. 

• • 

- Tiii.x in the divine mystery of Nature's processes, 
under the tender, soothing touch of Time, as days melt 
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into weeks, we begin to open our eyes gently to the world 
•round us, and the noise and tumult of life jars less. and~ 
less upon us. We have become emotionally convalescent. 
As the days go on, in <yir deep love, in the fullness of onr 
loyalty, we protest often, with tears’ in our eyes, against 
our gradual return to the spirt and atmosphere of the days 
of the past. We feel in a subtle way a new pain, as if 
we Were disloyal to the dear one, as if we were faithless to 
our love. 

* • 

* Ik life has not gone well with us, if fortune has left 
ns disconsolate, if love has grown cold, and we sit alone by 
the embers ; if life has become to us a vally of desolation, 
through which weary limbs must drag an unwilling body 
till the End shall come, — let us not radiate such an atmos- 
phere to those ronnd us ; let us not take strangers through 
the catacomb? of our life, and show the bones of our dead 
past ; let us not pass our cup of sorrow to others, hut, if we 
must drink it, let us take it as Socrates did his poison 
hemlock, — grandly, heroically and uncomplainingly 

* 

• * 

x “ the Universal Brotherhood ” of May i899 an inno- 
vation is introduced in the matter of the variety of con- 
tents. In additon to purely theosophical subjects, there 
are a great many contributions bearing on lay and secular 
themes which at the same time seek to point out the useful- 
ness of studying them from the standpoint of the philoso- 
pher. A series of articles on “ Egypt and the Egyptian 
dynasties ” is begun by Dr. Alexandar wilder. An intro- 
duction to these is written by Katherine A. Tingley. the 
well-known Editor of “ the New Century,” in which she 
exhorts the students to take up the study of prehistoric 
times and their documents and suggests the importance of 
continuing it in a reverent and truth-finding spirit. Basil 
Crump’s article on Kichaid Wagner's Prose Works” 
will, we are sure, not fail to delight men taking an interest 
<n musical literature. An excellent contribution on “ Nine- 
teenth Century Butterflies ’’ by Herbert Coryn shows the 
characteristic feverishness aud mental restlessness of the 
age by directing our attention to the diametrically oppo- 
site and sudden-changing views of different sectarians, 
'l-iic next remarkable trait of this number is the Young 
Folk’s Department. ‘-The king of the doves An old 
Hindu talc by H. do X., is sure to amuse our Hindu 
friends. 

# 

# * 

Wi see no good in The Light of the Fast " continu- 
in'-' its translation of Bhugn vat Gita with Sanknr Bhasliya 



unless it be better than Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastry’s translat- 
ion of tbe same published a year or two ago in Madras. 
We have tested the former one here and -there, and find 
it running very far short of Sankara’s slashing style, and 
sharp ratiocination. We shoilld have been much more 
pleased to find “ the Introduction of the Mahabharata ” 
doing better justice to the ethical and philosophical aspects 
pf its teachings. A good deal is spoken about the style of 
thb epic and its litarary (characteristics, and even here we 
are -sorry we perceive more tall talk and noisy bombast 
than a true aim to study its language and diction from a 
rhetorician’s point of view. The article “ Spiritual 
Perception ” is a gem. 

• 

• * 

We are in receipt of the letter from Mr. S. W. Coomara- 
sawmy of Trincoroalee, Ceylon, asking us to induce some 
of our esteemed Sanskrit scholars here; to deal satisfacto- 
rily with the derivation of the Sauskrit word Kaipttr 
Eng.— Camphor, W r, ourselves are willing to take np 
this question as it interests us most, and we hope to be 
able to deal with ti in a forthcoming cumber. Whenever 
an etymology is brought in for one’s acceptance one ought 
to make sure if the roots suggested are exact aud im- 
corrnpted in form, and if the derivation satisfies the ope- 
ration of phonetic laws, philological methods aud sound 
linguistic reasoning. Even the best philologist’s surmises 
need thorough thrashing out on this score. 

* * 

• 

The Humanitarian League (Priscns Depa^nieut) which 
has for its objects tbe amendment of the Criminal Law 
and the abolition of cruel punishments, 1ms forwarded 
a resolution to the Home Secretary, protesting *■ must 
earnestly against the practice of lmnd-cutting to- 
gether on a chain, remand prisoners, women as well as 
men and taking them into crowded public places, such as 
railway stations, on their way to trial. To have then- 
disgrace thus forcibly brought under the notice of the 
public would be bad enough in the case of convicted 
nrisonors, whose guilt is yet to be proved, whose innocence 
may yet be established must bo revolting to' the feelings 
of all humane people." 

* 

* « 

IVc are glad to note that Mr. Govinda Cliarlu lias 
reduced the prices of his edition of Bhagavut Gita with 
Ramanuja’s commentary to Rs. 10-0-0, 9-0-0 and R>. 8-0-0 
respectively aud we arc Bure that they would place the 
buyers at a derided advantage more than before. 



V. V It. 



